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PREFACE. 



The remembrance of difficulties overcome^ it a consolation almost 
equivalent for the anguish of their endurance. It is by no means the 
editor's intention to turn a mournful moralist, or excite the sympathy 
of a reader; but in penning the preface to the first volume of The 
Inspector, surely he may be allowed a retrospective glance— a glance 
which recals his many weary hours, and anxious doubts ; the gloomy 
TepreaeaitotwnB tfa«t did not appal; lite ungenerous opposition that 
could not crudi; the eM, rdu^wU hamd of patronage^ and the 
vaeillaHmg smUu ^friewdi, wkoae brmfmpprmMU tmnighed <» ilsierltoR. 

There is little need of a recurrence to the original af^arance 
of Hie Inspector: many who will peruse these Unes, have not 
forgotten the cheerless pro^ct that frowned on its solitary existence. 
A stranger to the venal artifices of publication, and unacquainted with 
any resources, save the Undied ones of honest intent and candid 
eadeavottrs, the editor stood quite alone at the onset— his onig choice 
to relinquish, or combat his difficulties. The unkindness, and the 
secret foes, that have assailed The Inspector in its progress, will never 
be unremembered ; but, like those who resorted to their aid, they are 
too unimportant to awaken one pang of resentment : their animosity 
was too baseless^ to endure--*and too undeserving to succeed. The 
weapons of malevolence do not always inflict torture ; they sometimes 
recoil on the coward who wields them. 

Doubtless many a prophet will lessen his admiration for his fore- 
sight, on l>eholding the first volume of The Inspector ! Th^ inanity 
of his vnsdom may perhaps secretly disconcert the conceit of his 
imagination, though it fail to remove the prejudice that lurks there. 

Those who have contributed their fostering aid to our attempt, 
wUl not regret to learn the probability of The Inspector's obtaining a 
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permanent situation among the periodicals of the day. A reference 
to the pages of the first volame, will, it is hoped, not discover a 
memorial of follies, or the stolen lumber of long-forgotten volumes. 
It has been the proprietor's endeavour to embody there sufficient 
talent to command attention, and enough information to communicate 
improvement and amusement. He is conscious that some failures 
have attended its career, and only requests, that future progress may 
be deemed a competent apology for past omissions. As the publication 
has been removed from a provincial, to a metropolitan, sphere, the 
change of locality will both enlarge its interests, and enrich its 
resources. Each successive month, we rejoice to find, is the herald 
of new friends and correspondents; and this increase of strength, 
added to the unwearied and solicitous application of its conductors, 
will generate improvement, while it forwards success. 

To monopolize our pages by a tedious preface, would be as unac- 
ceptable to the reader, as unnecessary for the writer : but aoknowledge* 
ments must not be withheld, when their absence might be understood 
as the result of ingratitude. Most cheerfully, then, most heartily, 
with honest fervor, do we return thanks for the patronage that 
cherished our endeavours when most required ; and to the friends who 
have assisted, when succour was generosity. They will not, we trust, 
accuse us of affecting a gratitude that is unfelt, or a recollection that 
is unreal, when we conclude our grateful recognitions by sayings that 
every kindness is treasured where it should be — in the memory of 
the heart. 



London, Sept 25, 1826. 



INTRODUCTORY. 



JoHNSOif has remarked ** tome are too indolent to read anj 
^ing till its reputation is established : othen loo envioos to pronxnte that fame 
which gives them pain by its increase.'' The gifted andior of these two 
affirmations never felt their truth more than we do at the present moment* 
We have been hesitating for some time, whether we should prefix an Intro- 
duction to our new work, or leave it to the coorteous disposition of the reader 
to supply one himself: ju(%ing it reasonable, that he would know best how to 
tickle his own 6ncy. However, after a respectftd cogitation we have resolved 
not to prove rebels to custom, ao^ therefore boldly enter the arew^nottoff^H 
plicate the soft compassion of the spectators, but to i9Dtake an honest display. At 
the time when we first produced the Inspector, in its diminutive octavo form, 
several literary gentlemen suggested to us the idea of publishing a magazine, 
which we were compelled to decline, from various conflicting circumstances, 
not requisite to be explained here. At length, we are about to realize their 
wishes, and our own, by giving birth to« new MOBfTHLY periodical, which 
we promise our readers shall not be satiated with the dull, untutored composi- 
tions of folly, or the mercenary offerings of interested contributors ; but shall 
combine the brilliant advantages of truth and candour, supported by all the 
talent to be collected within the scope of our research. The grand mark by 
which it is intended to distinguish the West of England Review from its 
numerouiS monthly cousins, will be originality both of matter and design. 
We are aware that much labour and cost must be incurred in the prosecution 
of our intent ; but as we prefer the ample discharge of our duty, to the indo- 
lent satisfaction of gratifying our desires, at the expense of our readers' 
pockets, we warrant ourselves "true men," firm to the post we have chosen 
to occupy. Sensible, too, of the variety of tastes to which it is probable our 
monthly offering will be exposed, we shall endeavour to embody in it the 

A 
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charm of unobtrusive novelty. Being enslaved to the interest of no party, we 
shall not pause in resolutely giving our opinion on the relative merits of the 
books, &c. we may review ; and those who are the racy victims of prejudice, 
may lash us with censure, or applaud our openness, without offending us on 
the one side, or nourishing our vanity on the other. There are only two 
roads for us to pursue, that of Truth and Interest ; and as we fearlessly select 
the ruggedness of the former, in preference to the easy windings of the 
Is^ter, the approbation of the discriminating few will be a sweeter source 
of pleasure than the extending patronage of the unprincipled many. As 
our periodical emaaates from the West of England, we intend that each 
number shall contain a renter of the month, including a correct account 
kA the different marriages, deaths, &c. &c« which have taken place* In 
fine, we will not lengthen out our introduction to a few more pages, in 
Older to blunt the scrutinizii^ faculties (^ our read^s, but leave it for them 
to determine whether we bring to a completion the engagements we have 
promised to perform, observing by the way, that <* ow greatest glory is not in 
never falling, but rising every time we M.** 



THE INSPECTOR, 



AKD 



WEST OF EIVGLAND REVIEW- 



SERPENT-W(»SHIP. 

It is involved in obscnrity and donbt ; and it is one of those gubjecfi 
which, after a tedious investigation, rewards your anxiety hy a conviction that 
its antiquity and attrihutes are far heyond your research. U may seem exlrs^ 
ordinary, that the worship of the serpent should really have obtained an tntro* 
dnction into the world; and it must appear still more remarkable, that it 
should almost universally have prevailed. As mankind a^ said to have been 
ruined through the charm or influence of this being, we couUi little expedt 
that it would, of all other objects, have been adopted, as the most sacred and 
salutary symbol, emd rendered the chief object of adoration. Yet so it was : 
and we have attempted a somewhat difficult task, in arranging the p^rtictilars 
relative to the particular species of idolatry, which the learning and industry 
of different writers have collected, and the history Of which the Teamed Bryant 
justly considers a destderatiim in literature. 

In most of the ancient rites we find there is some allusion to the serpent. 
in the orgies of Bacchus, the persons who partook of 4hfe ceremony used to 
carry serpents in their Irimds, and with horrid scresnkis cabled upon ErMSh Eva. 
They were often crowned with serpents, and still made the ^me frantic ex<- 
damation. One part of the mysterious rites of Jupiter SabeMus wias to lex 
a snake slip down the bosom of the person to be initiated, which wto taken 
out below. , These ceremonies^ and tnis symbolic worship^ began among the 
Ma^, who were thfe sons of CJyus ; and by them they were propagated in 
various parts. Epiphamius thinks, that the invocation of Eva, Eva, related to 
the great mother of mankind, who was deceived by the serpent: and Clemens 
of Alexandria is of the same opinion. But I should think that Eva was the 
same as Eph, Epha, Opha, which the Greeks rendered Ophis, and by it de- 
noted a serpent. — Bijant's Anc. Mythal. vol. ii. page 157. 

In Egypt was a serpent named Thermuthis, which was looked upon as very 
sacred; and the natives are said to have made use of it as a royal tiara, with 
which they ornamented the statues of Isis. We learn from DiodorHs Siculus, 
that the kings of E|^pt wore high bonnets, which terminated in a round 
ball: and the whole was surrounded with figures of asps. The priests 
likewise upon their bonnets had the representation of serpents. — lb, vol* ii. 
page 200. 

It is said, that, in the ritual of Zoroaster, the great expanse of the heavens, 

and even nature itself, was described under the symbol of a serpent. The 

like was mentioned in the Octateuch of Ostanes: and, mioreorer, that in 

Persis, and- in other parts of the east, they erected temples Co the serpent tribe, 

Afay, 1826.— VOL. I. NO. I. ^ 
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and held festivals to their honour* e8teeniin| them the supreme of all gods, 
and the superintendants of all the whole world. The worship began among 
the people of Chaldea. They built the city Opis, upon the Tigris, and were 
greatly addicted to divination, and to the worship of the serpent. Inventi 
sunt ex its (Chaldeis) aiiaureSy et magi^ divinatoreSy et inquirentes Ohy et 
Ideani. From Chaldea the worship passed into Egypt, where the serpent 
dei^ was called canoph, can-eph, and c'neph. It had also the name of Ob, 
or Oub» and was the same as tne basiUcus, or royal serpent ; the same also 
as the Thermuthi^: ahd in like manner was made use oflyy way of ornament 
to diie statues of their eods. — A. voL ii. page 203. 

We are told by Orus Apollo» that the basilisk, or royal serpent, was 
named oubaios: it should have been rendered oubus; for oubaios is a pos- 
sessive, and not a proper name. The deity, so denominated, was esteemed 
prophetic; and his temples were applied to as oracular. This idolatry is 
alluded to by Moses. Lev. xx. 27, who, in the name of God, forbids the 
braidites ever to inquire of those demons, Ob and Ideone : which shews that 
it was of great antiquity. The symbolical w(HBhip was, in the first ages, 
very extensive; and was introduced into the mysteries, wherever celebrated: 
it is remarkable, that wherever the Ammoniana founded any pku:es of wor- 
ship, and btroduced thdr rites, there was generally some story of a serpen ^ 
There was a l^end about a serpent at Colchis, at Thebes, and at Delphi ; 
likewise in other places. The Greeks called Apollo himself Pj^Aon, which is 
the same as Opos, Oums, and Oub. — !&« vol. i. page 53. 

The woman at Endor, who is said to have had a £uniliar spirit, is called 
Oub, or Ob ; and it is interpreted Pythonissa. — Ih. 

In the learned dissertation on Egypt and the Nile, from the ancient books of 
the Hindus, (See Asiatic IU$ear^Sf voL iii. pe^ 345, Svo, edit) mention is 
made of a serpent called Heredi, fanied throughput E^pt The Mussulmans 
insist, that it is a shaikh of that name transformed into a snake; the Christians, 
that it is Asmodeuf mentioned in the book of Tobit, the Ashmiidiv of the 
Perfeian romances; and the Hindus are equal to them in their superstitious 
notions. " My learned friends at Casi inform me," says Lieutenant Willford, 
*^ that the sacred snake is at this day visited by travelling Sannyasis." 

Abadon, or Abaddon, is supposeaby Mr. Bryant to have been the name of 
the ophite sod, or old serpent, mentioned in the Revelations, (chap. ix. 1 1. 
xii. 9. xii. 2.) with whose worship the world had been so long infected. It 
probably originated among the people of Chaldea, who were greatly addicted 
to this speeies of idolatry. From Chaldea it passed into Egypt, and in ]^ypt 
Moses must have leamea its history. 

It may seem strange, that in the first ages there should have been such an 
universal defection from truth; and above all things such a propensity to this 
particular mode of worship, this mysterious attachment to the serpent What 
IS scarcely credible, it obtained among Christians ; and one of the most early 
heresies in the church was of this sort, introduced by a sect, called by Epipha«« 
nius, Opkit(ti by Clemens of Alexandria, OphianL — Bryanty vol. ii. page 218. 
lAohtfooiy vol. 1. page 1022. 

In the reli^on, or rather the mythology of the Hindus, the sovereign of 
Patala, or the infernal regions, is sa^d to be the king of serpeuts, and is called 
Seshanaga. — Asiatic Reuarches^ vol. i. pti^ 249. In Montfkucon, there is 
a representation of the two opposite principles of good and evil, under the 
symbols of two serpents contendmg for the mundane egg. 

The serpent also was in Eg3rpt, occasionally, the symbol of the deity, of 
tWhetveoip of the aun^ of eternity^ and of health. 
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From the poison with wluch Provideoce has furnished some of the nume- 
rous species of serpents, they may be considered as appropriate symbols, or 
emblems of evil, destruction, and calamity. In India, the destroymg power, 
or death, we are told, is signified by the serpent ; and in the northern my- 
thology, Lok^ the genius of evil, is styled the father of the great serpent, the 
father of death, the adversary, the destroyer. Nothing is more common on 
the ancient helmets than the figure of a serpent for a crest. We read of a 
class of soldiers called draconarii, from their ensign being a dragon, t. e. (in 
Latin draco) a large snake. Our dragoons, and the French draaonSy derived 
their title originally from the same insi^ia. The transferring of the serpent 
to the skies, as we find from the delineations on the celestial globe, and 
assigning to ** Ophiucus huge" such an immense space in the heavens, is a 
presumptive proof, tliat this also proceeded from an act of idolatrous ser- 
pent-worship. 

As proofs of extraordinary intelligence, it is said, for instance : 1. That 
when attacked, the serpent immediately conceals his head, by either thrusting 
it into the earth, or surrounding it in a spiral line with his body ; 2. That, 
concealing himself in sand of the same colour, he lies ready to bite whatever 
passes by; 3. That, before he drinks, he spits out his own poison, lest by 
swallowing it he might destroy himself; 4. That, by exposing only the small 
protuberances on his head, which resemble grains of corn, he catches birds 
that fly to him, mistaking them for food ; 5. That, in the winter, when his 
sight is injured, he restores it by rubbing his eyes with fennel ; 6. That, 
when his scales are stiff and torpid, he scratches them with juniper prickles ; 
7. That he presses one ear close to the ground, and stops the other with his 
tail, that he might not hear the voice of the charmer, or enchanter ; for 
Bochart has shewn, by numerous references to classic authors, that there 
were many persons in the e^t, who possess the art of charming serpents, 
taming them, and enticing them from their holes by music, and muttering a 
certain form of words. 

The Charming Serpent is met with in Long Island, North America, and its 
powers of attraction are such, that on placing itself under a tree, and fixing its 
basilisk eyes on the feathered songster perched above, the latter invariably, 
on perceiving its deadly enemy, falls from fright a victim to its voracious maw. 

Anecdote of the Chtardian Snake. — On a journey from Baroche to Dhuboy, a Mr. 
Forbes stopped at Nurrah, a large ruined town, which had been plundered and burnt 
by the Mahrattas. The principal house had belonged to an opulent man ,who emi- 
grated during the war, and died in a distant country. Mr. Forbes was privately 
informed, that under one of the towers there was a secret cell, formed to contain his 
treasure: the information could not be doubted, because, it came from the mason who 
constructed the cell. Accordingly the man conducted him through several spacious 
courts and apartments, to a dark closet in a tower: the room was about eight feet 
square, being the whole size of the interior of the tower ; and it was some stories 
above the place where the treasure was said to be deposited. In the floor there was 
a hole large enough for a slender person to pass through; they enlarged it, and sent 
down two men by a ladder. After descending several feet, they came to another floor, 
composed in like manner of bricks and channum, and here also was a similar aperture. 
This also was enlarged, torches were procured, and from their light, Mr. Forbes per- 
ceived from the upper apartment a dungeon of great depth below, as the mason had 
described. He desired the men to descend and search for the treasure ; but they re- 
fused, declaring that wherever money was concealed in Hindoostan, there was always 
a demon, in the shape of a serpent, to guard it. He laughed at their superstition, and 
repeated his orders in such a manner as to enfore obedience, though his attendants 
sympathized with the men, and seemed to expect the event with more of fear and awe 
than of curiosity. The ladder was too short to reach the dungeon ; strong ropes were 
therefore sent for, and more torches. The men reluctantly obeyed, and as they were 
lowered, the dark udei, wxd the moist floor of the dungeon, extinguished the light 
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which they carried in their hands. But they had not been many seconds on the 
ground, before they screamed out they were enclosed with a larg^e snake. In spite of 
their screams Mr. Forbes was incredulous, and declared the ropes should not foe let 
down to them till he had seen the creature; their cries were dreadful; he however 
was inflexible, and the upper lights were held steadily, to give him as distinct a view 
as possible into the dungeon. There he perceived something like billets of wood, or 
rather, he says, like a ship's cable seen from the deck, coiled up in a dark hole; but no 
language can express his sensation of astonishment and terror, when he saw a serpent 
actually rear its head over an immense length of body, coiled in volumes on the ground, 
and working itself into exertion by a sort of sluggish motion. ' What I felt,' be con- 
tinues, ' on seeing two fellow creatures exposed by my orders to this fiend, I must 
leave to the reader's imagination.' To his inexpressible joy, they were drawn up 
unhurt, but almost lifeless with fear. Hay was then thrown down on the lighted 
torches which they had dropped. When the flames had expired, a large snake was 
found scorched and dead, but no money. Mr. Foibes supposed that the owner had 
carried away the treasure with him but forgotten to liberate the snake which he had 
placed there for its keeper. Whether the snake was venemous or not, he has omitted 
to mention, or perhaps to obser\e; if he were not, it would be no defence for the trea- 
sure ; and if it were, it seems to have become too torpid with inanition, confinement 
and darkness, to exercise its powers of destruction. Where [the popular belief pre- 
vails that snakes are guardians of hidden treasure, and where the art of charming 
serpents is commonly practiced, there is no difficulty in supposing that they who 
conceal a treasure, (as is frequently done under the oppressive government of ihe East) 
would sometimes place it under such protection. 
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At the distance of about eleven miles from Bath, is a nobleman's seat, par- 
ticularly elegant in its furniture, and so situated as to command a prospect 
of a most beautiful vale, laid out in small enclosures, diversified by little 
cottages and farm houses, and bounded at a proper distance by a rising amphi- 
theatre of hills, which are covered either with trees or with fine turf. "Hie 
gardens lie behind, and are above the house : they are adorned with vases, 
busts, and statues of several sorts. Some of the statues are of marble, and 
are exquisite in their kind: but every statue and bust has an inscription. 
I was so particularly pleased with the mottos, that with the gardener's per- 
mission, I transcribed them. You will oblige me by inserting the catalooite, 
as it may incite others to follow this method of inscribing such sentences upoii 
pedestals, as may at once explain, adorn, and enliven the statues which mey 
support. 

Apollo, in marble, larger than the life, by J, Flamingo, 

Motto. — Eris mihi magnus Apollo. 
Paris, in marble, by ditto, holding the apple of discord in his hand. 

J^ohis forma placet : sapientia, regna, valete, 
Venus deMedids, in marble, by ditto, with a little Cupid riding upon a Dol- 
phin, and triumphantly holding up the apple of Beauty. At the feet of Vmus 
another dolphin. 

Victrix nitda Venus, duhitaJt quis vincere mtdamf 

The Hermaphrodite, in marble, by ditto. 

Hermaphroditt enforma duplex/ necfamina did, 
JVec puer ut posstt: neutrumqv^e et utrwmque videtur, 

. Bacchus, in marble, I know not by what sculptor; the hands and legs are 
modern, the body and head are finely carved. 

Quisquts es, O hospes / Baccheia sacra Jtequenta, 
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In the portico of a neat little edifice, built in the garden, stand two marble 
busts of Faunsy and between them a small marble antique statue of Sylvantis. 
The motto to the latter, is 

Stet domus ista diu, stet nostra numine tuta ; 
Dis aliis coeluniy sed mihi terra juvat. 

The motto to the young Faun, (a boy,) is 

Faunus ego^f annus nympharum et ruris amator* 

The motto to the laughing faun, (a girl,) is 

Ridet amatorem fauna puella suurm 

These if I mistake not are all the marble statues which stand in the garden : 
there are others of lead, upon the pedestals of which, are inserted the following 
inscriptions : 

Fcr. (A statue of Flora, representing spring.) 

Nati sine semine fiores, 
^stas. (A statue of Ceres with a sheaf of com and sickle.) 

Parva seges satis est, 
AutuvMius. (A statue of Bacchus with a bunch of grapes.) 

Minimum Falemis invidet uvis. 
Hyems. (A statue of Winter , represented as an old man.) 

Tacitis senesdmu^ annis, 
A bust of Pan, upon which is this motto. 

Panfuit armenti eustos nunc pretegit hortoSy 
Nee pudet Arcadiam deseruisse sitam» 

About the distance of a quarter of a mile from the garden, at the bottom 
of the hill, is a spring of the clearest water I ever beheld. In the midst of 
it stands a rock of petrified water, taken out of the Hooky hole, near Wells, 
and upon a stone are engraved these lines. 

Wonders our county boasts, and those her own. 
See liquid water turn to solid stone/ 
Let IJerby's peak the devtl^s labour sfww 
Our petrefactions aUfrom nature grow. 

The s{>ring itself is dedicated to the Juvenal cf this age : the words t>f the 
dedication are 

Gulielmo King 
Eruditissimo amicissimo, 

Huncfontem sacravit, 
O — -• 1742. 

Under an old oak, near the spring, stands a stone bench, upon which is 
oogitLved 

Ecce Scamnum ! 
Otia datpigris reddit Solatia fessis^ 
Et senibus somnum, et mensam messoribus aptam, 
PreaJbet dura nimis, sed grata cubilia nymphis. 

Upon the borders of the spring, which are paved with stone, two little boys 
are pbced, the one playing with die castle top, the motto ia 

. Lttdo in iEtffnwM» 
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The other with a green hat on Ids head, explains his posture by his motto : 

Cum socio mingas^ aut saUem r/iingere Jingae, 
The heads of three Poets stand amidst oaks, bays, and laurels, on each side 
of the water: upon VirgiVs pedestal is engraved 

Hie gelidifontes^ hie moUia prata 
Hie 7icmus, 

Upon the pedestal of Horace^ 

JEre perennius. 

Upon that of Homers 

JVec te poBniteat ruris, divine poeta / 

The M hole is encompassed by a little garden filled with shrubs, flowers, 
and evergreens. 



ATTIC SUBLIMITIES. 

THE RtTUNO PASSION* 



Find, if Ton can, in wliat you cannot chang^eT 

'Ttg in tiie rullnir pauioo : there alone 

The wild are constant, and the cunning Icnowh, 

The fool conaiitent, and the falae sincere ; 

Prieatif princes^ women, no d iiseublera here. Pvpt* 

The famous Duke de Rochefoucaut, among many others, was of opinion, 
that self-love or interest is the true motive of aJl our actions. Upon this prin- 
ciple he builds most of his moral reflections and sentences, which were read 
with eagerness at their first appearance. Our virtues, says he, are most com- 
monly nothing but vices disguised. What we take for virtue is often only 
an assemblage of diverse actions ahd interests, which fortune or our own 
industry disposes in a certain manner ; so that it is not always a sign of valour 
or chastity, that men are valiant and women chaste. I know Mr. Addison is 
very angry with those who espouse this doctrine, as tending too much to de- 
preciate human nature. But the great poet, from whom I have taken my 
motto, has shewn us by the strongest reasoning, dressed with all the graces 
that the Muses can bestow, that to think too meanly of themselves is not the 
&ult of mankind. He has shewn us our connexion with other created beings ; 
the true and only means of happiness thence resulting ; and made us ac-* 
quainted with the springs and motions of our hearts, uniting the reason of a 
Plato with the music of Orpheus, he has uofolded the plan of that mighty 
maze, our own order and duty. According to him, we cannot judge of man 
by his nature, his actions, his passions in general, his manners, humours, or 
principles, which are all subject to change. It only remains, if we can, to 
find out his ruling passion : that will certainly influence all the rest, and that 
only can reconcile the seeming or real inconsistency of his actions. Now if 
we make interest or self-love the drift of this ruling passion, as it certainly is, 
we may easily reconcile Pope and Rochefoucaut. They mean the same 
thing : an aflection to self, or something that seems to us pleasing or desirable, 
in which therefore still we love ourselves, is the true spring and motive of 
human action, by what name or character soever it has been distinguished in 
morality, history, or idea. This may convince us how necessary it is that 
the ruling passion, especially in them who have it in their power to do either 
great gow or mighty mischief, should at first take a proper turn and direction. 
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JQehold, if fortune or a miatress ftovmn, 

fp em^ the Boul of -ooe oppsesiive welgbtf 
TbU quits an empire, that embroils a state: 
The same adust complexion has impell'd 
Charles tb the convent, Ptdlip to the fiiUt. 

It 19 of great importanoe likewise, for those who are about the persons of 
princes and emineat mea, to iDform themselves of the ruling passion, that 
influences him whom they, serve ; but to discover this» is the great and difficult 
task; some disguising the motives of all their actions so artfully, that the^ 
nicest observer cannot discover them^' and others being even unacquainted 
with their own principle- and action. In order therefore to form cha^racters, 
ve have no other way» according to the same poet and philosopher, than to 
take the stroofpest actions of a man^s life, and strive to make them agree«^ 
For even those characters that are most plain, are in g^eral coafbunded« 
dia8eii)l)kd, or inconsistent; and the same man is utterly different in diffe^rent 
plaoe»- or seacfons. One caution he gives- us, in judging of the ruling passioa 
of othermeo^ is» that we should not mistake second causes for first, the means^ 
for the end: a» error the wisest may fall into. iTappy it is vfhibn this ruling; 
passi(«'is turncfd towards points of real advantage to the community, whea 
the Iiilctlllus's and Caesar's of a people see one common interest between 
them*ifndtheii» f(^low oitiaens ! But where abstracted self, or tlie gratification; 
of any low- sordid appetite, is the ultimate view of those in power, miserable 
mutt'be the cotidition of aU beneath, in proportion as they are possessed of 
ady share of the favourite mc^seL If this morsel be power, no means will be^ 
omitted to monopolize it; if riches, great property alone shall be a capital 
crime ; if senstiaJity, it will be a sufficient misfortune to have a sister, a 
daughter, or even a wife of superior beauty ; if increase of territory, thft 
oatoral' advantages of situation, that should entitle to a powerful protection; 
will always deprive of a protector ; if all united, havock, deviistktion, an^ 
de^Msr attend' the steps of this monster of nature, this worthless &vouritQ 
offortude. 

Peofde ai« ready to blame Alexander for conforo^ing to the customs and* 
manners of the Persians, after he had made hin>self master of the Persiai^ 
empire ; and the excess he ran to was undoubtedly blameable : but abstractect 
from that,, the conformity itself was a proof of his sagacity, and his residence 
anldng'them was the way to conciliate to himself the minds of his myriads oft 
neitr subjeets^ To have gone back over the Hellespont, and from petty infantile 
Mdced(»>to ha^e gji^^en laws a&far as the Indies, over lands fibwing^with milk 
and honeys would in all probability, even during his short reign, have rendered^ 
contempliblethe soficof Jupiter Ammon, after all his victories. 

Of th$ A^mnsaltaSles ^^ fes*^ anJ^lVp."— There seetnst0 me nothing iti; 
life more difficult to account for, tKaii the various productions of the tv^' 
significant monosyllables^ ** Yes"* and "No." To satisfy, mysdf in* this partii- 
cuW, I have several times this winter detected persons of all degrees, whoitt* 
I perceived'to be in a wavering and criticstrsituauon : my readtfrs will excuse 
n^ not mentioning, names,, my d'esi^ being rather toreforih than e^tpose;^ 
but those who feel ttemselves affected by What t say, and are conscious thave* 
been prying where itey thauglitnobodyi couldf p^ep, woulij'do Welitto act'morte' 
cautiously, for the figure. 

B 
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These phoenomeoa in my own species, led me to amaider seriously the 
general cause of them ; how it comes to pass that a whisper in the ear, or a 
squeeze of the hand, can have such an effect upon the tongue, as to maJ&e it 
say 1/ej, when the mind, that should regulate all the organs, is v^y clear that 
the word ought to be no ; and here my penetration informed me, that the 
fine nervous vessels, in those two parts, have an immediate communication 
with the muscles of the tongue, inaependent of their kncADu system, which 
sends them all to the brain. • Custom, bashfulness, or hypocrisy, may indeed 
frequently give birth to a iko^ when both judgment and passion plead strongly 
for yc5 ; but this cannot have continually the same effect, except only in a few 
Cases, where generosity and good nature prevail over prudence. When the 
blushing virgin says no to the man her soul most desires, and persists in the 
^me tone an unreasonable length of time, we know it is custom that directs 
her ; and I have oflen seen yes upon the internal mirror, on these occasions, 
in such prominent characters, that they looked as if they would have started 
from the place. I have also been a witness that mere bashfulness has restrained 
the vigorous youth from insisting on his claims, even when he was morally 
certain of success ; by which means the. virished-for nuptials have for a long 
time been deferred, and sometimes totally prevented, through the interposition 
of more experience and resolution, though perhaps less sincerity. If the wi- 
dowed damfe be unusually sudden in her compliance, and the man past his bloom 
less ceremonious, it is not because the appetites are then stronger (as some 
have erroneously asserted) but because both the one and the other know what 
they have respectively felt in youth, through subjection to custom, or a boyish 
tenderness. The experienced lover often says ye«, for the same reason that the 
hypocrite says no^ because he perceives it the only way to obtain the end of his • 
wishes. 

The man that refuses honour, dignity, or power, is seldom in earnest, and 
only desirous to have it pressed more upon him. This is that kind of hypo- 
crisy which produces a negative instead of an affirmative, though with an 
absolute design to have it understood in a manner directly contrary. When a 
reverend gentleman in black says, JVb/o Episcopali^ how would it disappoint 
his piety, if the dean and chapter should proceed to put up a new candidate ? 
When an ambitious layman is offered place or power, tnoii^n ever so little suited 
to his capacity or inclinations, he may indeed say, " for God's sake, sir, consider 
better, I am not equal to the task; you have many more worthy and able 
servants." But he would hardly leave the presence with full satisfaction, if the 
monarch should take him at his word, and answer, "Well then, I excuse you." 

Caesar, we are told, had a croi^p three times offered him by Mark Antony, 
which he as ofteii put back gently with his hand, to try the temper of the peo- 

§le, but the old hatred to monarchy still remained among the Romans, \^ho, 
loueh they submitted to regal power in this great dictator, shouted for joy to 
see him rrtuse the regal title, but which he secretly coveted. Cromwell was 
in form addressed by his parliament to accept the same title, and fooled so long 
with them in disputing about the illegality and inexpediency of it, that they 
thought him in earnest, and desisted froin their persuasions. But Kouli Kan 
had before secured himself such a party in the army, who he knew would stand 
to their point, that, after much apology, he suffered himself to be prevailed on 
to accept the crown of Sophis; wmdi the ministry seeing, though they dis- 
approved the thing, they were the finst to declare him alone worthy of that 
diadem. 
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Uere we see ambitioQ» twice in three instanoes, defeating her own purposes 
by pursuing them too far. This is worth their consideratimi, whoever they 
be, that cry yes on every other occasion, and no When the constitution calk 
upon them. If they do thus too long, may it not be feared that their yes*8 
and no's witt be fixed to eternity ? 

Slander, applied to Professions* — ^There is no practice more unfair, than 
to ascribe the faults of {^articular members of a profession to the profession 
itself, and thence to derive ridicule and contempt for the whole. 

Physicians and lawyers have very sorely experienced this temper in man- 
kind : the clergy themselves have felt its bitterness, to the no small advance- 
ment of irreligion and immorality, by lessening that awe and respect which 
we ought to bear towards a body of -men, who are particularly appointed to 
instruct us in the way of true piety and virtue^ and who ought to deserve the 
unaffected regard of the public. 

The method in which these slanderers proceed, is artful enough. They at 
first institute a cant phrase, by which they pretend to denote insufficiency and 
demerit in the several professions; and having at length snfiiciently fixed those 
vitiated ideas to the words, they apply them indiscriminately to the professions 
themselves — and thus quack, pctty^fogger^ and parsoii, have at length come 
to represent the serious characters of a physician, lawyer, and minister of the 
g(^pel. 

There is still another body of men who are doomed to feel this injustice, 
and who, though not assuming the privileges of a profession, deserve the good 
will of mankind. I mean those gentlemen who, by their writings, have either 
improved the understanding, corrected the judgment, or entertained the ima- 
gination ; suchf especially as have blended their talents together, who have 
tempered instruction and correction with wit and humour, and have led us 
smiling through the paths of knowledge and virtue* 

Now as there are cases wherein this has been attempted by men of inade- 
quate capacity, while others have perverted great talents, to corrupt the minds 
of men, and especially youth, by disguising falsehood in the colours of truth, 
and vice in the dress of virtue ; such writers have justly deserved the con- 
tempt and indignation of the wise and good, and have been stigmatized with 
the appellation of scribblers or hirelinas. Sec hat who will deny that such 
cognomen have been indifferently and improperly applied ? Those especially 
whose talents have been directed to expose the vices and fdlies of the age and 
country, are most certain of incurring this censure. A ma|i of great talents, 
in whatever sphere he may chance to move, will always form some character, 
which shall be peculiarly and property Ms oum* Servile imitation is the 
proof of a narrow genius, and never can, raise a man. to any degree of true 
eminence. 

Homer t Virgil, and Horace, were all great poets, superior to the rest in 
their several ages, yet all with different kinds of superiority. Demosthenes 
and Cicero were both the first orators of the times in whieh they lived ; but 
the artful insinuating flow of the Romanes eloquence differed much from the 
awakening thunder which animated that of the Greek. Let us carry this dis- 
tinction a little farther. Alexander and Caesar were both military heroes, yet 
they appear to have been quite different men in their pursuit of the same end. 
Cardind Richlieu and his Contemporary chancellor Oxenstiern, were both 
ministers of great capacity, but the honest penetration of the Swede would 
be injured by a comparison with the ctal^ axnbttion of the Frenchman. 
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'(rhdie,(««i QWfiy -i^jf^t^te marked in the annals of time, a» originals ia 
itbeirtanresftl^lffiys. Thf^ tave been attempts taimitate them all, but withoiU 
^vc^eifrH^^iMrrfachttaVfM^^t iaiitdtion opl; »,must ever £01 short of the original, 

P ■' » ' ■ > - P ' ■ ■ m 
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I. 

'WHAt is pit5^t~^eep remembniiee 

Of'iliat jpuve, immortal love 
fWluoh i>royght down t]ie Qodbead's ^inblaAGe 
ff^sem to. w^jsbfpp'd'throae aboye. 

What 18 pifyt-'tiBthd Kindling 

Of ^^oul at moysag yroe ; 
(The b8^t frpmrC^^y mixture /disindlinjer 

'What is pity, bat41ie itealing* 

Anffuish from an acMng* heart ; 
And nursing eacb conrulsive feeling 
.Till the briny tear-guah start ? 

rv. 

IWMt'i* pi^»but the tbrobbi^ 

Of thehfOBit m stilly. giy^f; 
'^nie alalia ftatoze lobhimg 

To* brteg ftlclodred one rilief t 

What is pity ?— 'tis €he glancing 

Of the tendet beamy eye : — 
;6very passive gaze Anha>nft|yg 

WM a hfOT^nlyitfSir^d figjb* 

What is pity, but the blending 

The whole soul in soothing thought?-^ 
' Tis the mourner's lot axxif ndii^, 
* J5y. 9>mmttt;^;lon«^:1fJEOtt|l|^ 
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" Here lies fhe -original and f^prn^-bfiad of all oumi6ohlefii. Uiat the gate of otdlaation it too 
broadfthe e^tttohce tio wide and open : . hence comet it Ibair we tuve aiicU a multitude of priestt who 
liave little learning and lets piety. *^ — BUUop CoUt, 

There is no w^t of laws for- thcj government of our'boly church : the wis- 
doip of onr forefathers has provided wise ai«i excellent regulations, both to 
prevent and remedy the evils which might hereafter infest it. We require no 
new constitutions, but a strict adherence to those already laid down : while 
this isnot the case, the worst enemies of the church are those admitted as its 
servants. 'We are too apt, in lashing the enemies of the church, to forget, that 
impurities within, 'have often provOT^e original cause of hostilities .without. 
** Let the canons be rehearsed" sa^ an estimable writer, ** which command tb^t 
benifices of the church be given only to those that ^re worthy ;.and that pro- 
motions be made by the right balance of virtue, not by the nearest of kindred^ 
or carnal affection, or acceptation of persons ; whereby it happeneth now^a^daya 
fliat boys, and fools, mid ill livers pto reign and rule in the church, instead of 
old Tnen, and vtrise and good.** 

The gross violations of clerical duty, and total disregard to the decencies 
<?f, church discipline, occur too often and too publicly to need much.attesta- 
faon,to ctxifirm the truth contained in the closing lines of the above quota- 
tion. What, is there not room for censure and unreserved condemnation, 
when 'liyings, are. advertized to be sold by auction indiscriminately, like 
hoti9es'^auid 'furiiHpre'? Where is the Ji^iUowed regard, that should be ever 
maintained, -in the se^e^on of ministers for the duties of the church, when 
ihe auctioneer's hammer -^kno^ks down souls by wholesale, to be left to the 
miserable cwre (or rather infection) of any rich fox-hunter or dissipated 
fibertinein orders, that can afford to carry off the purchase from a crowd of 
similar .competitors? Another evil that sprely pollutes th^ church in the 
present* time, is the caieless examination whereby a candidate is admitted tp 
ordination. 'If he can construe, a line of fe^tin, manufticture a greek verse, 
and prove iiims^ an adept in the explanation of sophisms — ^he is deemed a 
proper j^rscm to preside over the care of soiris. 

"Literal^, rather than good moral qualifications, are the principal endowr 
ments-requiredby a successful oanditiate. ^ow if the ^pedantry of collegiate 
leamiiig aloi|e,"be con^dered adequate to complete the character of a minister 
of the gospel, why call our ecclesiasticsil establishment sacred, instead of b^n-e 
literafy? -But surely the deep erudition of scholarship, unsupported by tl\e 
christiem mcesof i>)irity and virtu^, o^not, in the. sight of unerring heav^n^ 
be considered all -raat the Efivioe Being requires! 'Inspect *the inanner in 
v^tch benefices are distributed, we sh^ll gnd'dijtt vile .polluter, simony, often 
procuring what should onfy be the dignified reward of worth. This is not ?i 
Mustering felse stateipent. 'How many half-starved curates are lingering ip 
tke^ depths of .povwly, with nothing else but -their virtue to support them, 
^le the ^ch and immoral rector is revelling in the b^quets o^ luxpry and 
idl^ss, unfairly gained by filthy simony? It'bas frequently struck me with 
indignaiit grief, to observe the c.urate struggliqg amid the cares of an increasing 
family, on the pitiftil salary of sixty or seventy poijnds^perapnum, to keep up 
the lK)nest discharge of hard duty ; while the lazy shameful rector is lapping 
Us exquisite tiolmess inall theUaxidishments^ofaffluence^and voluptuousness. 
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People are too sq>t to oonsider die gentility and gentlemanljr character gumMGed 
to appertain to the clergy^ rather than the deep re^ponsilbility which soleninly 
engages them. Most of our young rectors, foir instance, arrive to their pro- 
motion in the following manner : Mr, such an one, a man of some property, and 
large family, having a living at his disposal, very naturally wishes a child of 
his own to enjoy me income. To accomplish this, one out of the budding 
stock is chosen, and packed off to Oxford or Cambridge, to take his learned 
degree, and then, after he has shewn himself a fellow of spirit and conse- 
quence, by cheating all his tradesmen, and running the complete round of 
aissipation, debauchery, and folly, he takes holy orders, ana entering into 
immaculate priestship, nurries away to assume the charge of his living ; t. e. he 
finds some poor whining curate, to accept the pittance his greedy hana ma- 
nages to squeeze out, burdens him with me whole toil of preaching sermons, 
christening babies, and burying old men, and fiies to London scenes and fa- 
shionable haunts, with the serious title of a Reverend to form his introduction. 
This is debasing the station of a clergyman to the level of a mere profitable 
plaything, to be ^handed about in careless disposal, just as may suit the whims 
and profit of the owner. Let the ministers of the Church of England strictly 
maintain an immoveable adherence, and unshaken fearless observance of 
every ordinance and law that [tend to promote its sacred character, and those 
dissenters and enemies who rejoice in nunting out errors, and cavilling at dis- 
crepancies, will soon cease to brand so many of our clergy with the disgraceful 
epithet of hypocritical. 

Doubtless, we may fairly boast of many bright ornaments that adorn our esta- 
blishment in the present times; may enumerate with patriotic pride, the enno- 
bled names of those whose ungarnished piety, erudition, and high respectability 
would alone be sufficient to strengthen the tottering building of our church ; but 
against them, what a train of careless, unprincipled, and worldly men are Uiere 
to be found, whose hearts and morality are of a deeper dye than the black gown 
they dishonour. Another point of the greatest influence, when truly observed 
is the personal residence of beneficed clergy, having the cure of souls in their 
churches. The ^eral practice is, that all offices are left to be performed by 
vicars and parisn-priests, and whether they be perfectly qualified for their 
sacred duty, is left for the parishioners to discover, instead of a previous 
investigation being made by the rector himself, who ought personally to pre- 
side over the people committed to his charge, and enjoy the association of a 
curate to lighten his labours, not to allow him the liberty of a total and shame- 
ful absence. The excellent and learned Dr. Law, Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
in his admirable charge to his clergy, has most eloquently persisted on the 
absolute necessity and propriety of itie personal residenc^fbeneficed clergy. 
When this is neglected (as it often is) how is it possfWP to prevent me 
gradual encroachment of evil heresies, and divisions among the people ? 
Where is the responsibility to be looked for ? . A volume might be written, 
if needful, to demonstrate the bad consequences likely to accrue from the 
absence of rectors from their livings, where, like shepherds of the people, 
they ought to preside with vigilance, and jtake an earnest interest in the 
spiritual and temporal felicity of those under them. It w^ould be beneficial 
to themselves and church, if all those who assume the outward garb of the 
Christian clergy, would also Condescend to clothe themselves with virtues and 
graces, that would render the white garment a tjrpe of the heart that beats be- 
neath it. It may be asked, not unreasonably^ are npt clergymen tempted wiili 
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like pafisions, stamped with human weakness, and made of the same materials as 
other men ? True : but as their office gives reason for those who are not in the 
church, to consider them in a special manner fit to be teachers, it follows that 
even a light fault on their parts will appear more notorious, and therefore 
much caution cannot be preserved to prevent a direliction. Clergymen should 
be as beacons, displayed for imitation ; and the dignity of the Church of 
England will flourish most when the public and private character of its minis- 
ters and servants is most respectable. 

A few more remarks on this subject, and we conclude. The canons should 
be rehearsed concejuing the right bestowing of the patrimony of Christ ; which 
commands that the goods of the church be consumed not in costly building, 
not in sumptuous apparel and pomps, not in feasting and banquetting, not in 
excess and wantonness, not in enriching of kinsfolk, not in keeping of hounds, 
but in things profitable and necessary for the church. " The goods of the 
bishops ougnt to be divided into four parts ; whereof one part ought to be 
for the bishop and his household, another to his poorer clergymen, the third 
to repair and uphold his tenements, the fourth to poor people." 

M ^y. 
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" *Tis pleas&nt rare, to tee one's name in print, 
k's a twok, altbongb tbcK'a Doibiog m'l.** 



A book' 



To all the sprouting sons of genius, who are absorbed in the delicious con« 
templations of seeing their names ere lon^ neatly printed in an elegant hot- 
pressed duodecimo or perchance in a fine, thin, sky-blue covered octavo — to all 
my compeers who are dreaming of favouraUe notices in the New Monthly, or 
a review in the Literary Gazette, I would address these my confessions, hoping 
that from the various convulsing scenes I shall produce, they may learn to 
profit by my experience. 

I am the son of an author, whose father was an author; in fact, authorship 
seems to be a family disease ; there is hardly a relative of mine, (not except- 
ing cousins themselves] who has not published ; so that I may fairly say, I was 
born with a quill in my hand; .my nurse has often related with an old 
woman's wonderment, that even when rocked in my cradle, nothing pleased 
my childish fancy more, than to be handling with my baby bands any book 
that was offered me. Soon as my tongue could lisp out its broken accents, 
my firiends fixed me at a day-school, kept by an old lady, whose name, if my 
memory do not deceive me, (for authorcrafl has a great many destructive 
qualities) was Mrs. Malagrowther* Here my astonishing germing talents 
began tp shew themselves, and of course to be admired. I became me pride 
of the establishment, and was always called up to the drawing room to spout 
some piece of poetry, when a new scholar was brought, or a stranger applied 
for a card of Mrs. Malagrowther's terms. After remaining at this preparatory 
school long enough to convince my governess and relations that I was intended 
for << something great," I was sent to the grammar school, in order to be 
initiated into the mysteries of the Latin and Greek tongues; here, too, as 
expected, I outstripped all my equals, bore off triumphantly all theannual prizes, 
aadb^aQ to show^a talent for ocnnpositipa b^h in prose and verse. From 
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this'fatal discovery, I- state all the distresses, and heart-rendijog. mortifications^ 
I have since endured. A poetical translation of an ode in.mrace chanced 
to fall into the hands of the roaster, who, pretending to perceive in this my first 
attempt, something that augured well < for future ones, and would he splendidly 
successful, it so flattered my vanity, that from that hour^ X have heen an un- 
ceasing scribbler of sonnets, madrigals, elegies, stanzas, odes pindaric and 
regular, original essays, tales, treatises, &c. &c. and have spoiled enough paper 
to supply half the retail booksellers in England. My father leaving me 
the sde mheritor of an independence, sufficient to enable me to live as a gen* 
tleman, and indulge myself in my literary pursuits, I devoted my whole souL 
and wishes to the pleasing anticipations of authorship. In order to convince 
my friends and connections of my steady importance and ardent love for lite- 
rature, I began to wear a solemn dignified air, preserved a constant suiren 
frown on my brow, and affected to be " lost in thouaht'* when spoken to ;♦ 
and when the rest of the company around me were laughing and enjoying 
themselves in innocent glee, my head was always found resting on the palm of 
my hand, while my fixed eye and melancholy look, denoted that I was deeply 
embosomed in. the fairy romantic regions of fancy, and sublime contempla- 
tion. I mean to be minute in naming these particulars for the benefit of 
my successors ; for let them be assured, that if these hypocritical tricks be 
played off in a neat manner, they will admirably serve then* purpose. I laid 
down, at the commencement, a few rules, whereby I directed all my movements: 
1. Never to smile when others did, but to remain a calm pensive observer, 
without demonstrating the least feeling of sympathy or emotion, that I might 
be considered as one of tlie stoic school ; 2. Never to take my perambulations 
without cramming into all my pockets stnall authors, and when paraditig the 
street, to be busily pryitig into the cdntfentsof a new book ; also, when pulling 
out my pocket Imdkefchief, to let some essay or scrap of poetry fall on the 
carpet, as if by chance, that some one might be' tempted to pick it up, arid 
thus discover my modesty and genitis ; 3. To show a total disregard to tHe 
fashions of the day, in my habiliments ; and to be so immured ifl reflection 
as to enter a room full of company with my hat on the wrong waty, and my 
shoes untied : — mem. if not quickly observed, to upset a chair \vithout' per- 
ceiving it; 4. Always to be found in my morning gowri, when visited by a 
friend, and to have a thick common place book lying open on my library tablfe, 
with a sublime piece of poetry scribblfed' in' the first page, — ment. not to see the 
visitant but suffer him to approach my side and rouse me first'; 5: When con- 
versing, to manage tb bring in ** according to Locke's theory,'*^ — " as the im-* 
mortal Shakspeare steiys,'* and a few other elegant and classical' speeches, only- 
made use of by authors, such as' " the emanations of the soul" — ^**ther gr^duivl' 
opening of the mind'*—" the suscfeptibihty 6f taste'* — ** the cbifj^ctures of 
philosophy," &c. &c. — MeffL In praisinga book, to mention a great deal 
about the " merits of its originality;" 6. To be very ready in the appKcation 
of quotations: £ind iil displajring my knowledge of various authors, to remem- 
ber to express my regret, tnat ** meitf of talent should have to cope with' so* 
many difficulties:" — ment. to add, with a' sigh, that great abilities wotild^finaJIy 
surmount all obstacles. Having stocked myself with these regljtoiofis; r 
commenced already to put myself down as art author. Every pubfic library 

* The silly excuse of eterj Maodtter ndw-tt-dsyK^ M'eirtCM^ mt^hl bcP foumed fat roaMttgrfair- 
clieeksby the fire side, before he remembeTed it wva possible to recede from It ; but ignorant rudeneti 
plcadtpif depth of thought for ItianoindJei; isyrtipotumv iffettaftiotf tn€ c«toeiritMV«^«>*^^^^* 
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in the town recognized me as a promisiiig litetary yorms Miovr, and I fre- 
queatly fbiind, that when introduced to strangers, I could see somethii^ of 
admiration at my cfaaracter expressed in their countenances. Se^ral choice 
hits ** of my own composing" were now floating about the drde of my acquaint- 
ance ; and whenever I chsmced, as a particuhr favour, to accept an invitation, 
bright eyes were gaang on me when I came into the room, while buzadng whis- 
pers met my ears on all sides, from which, with delicious rapture I collected^ 
that they -were nanung to eadi other that I was Mr. M. M., the young man who 
wrotethepieceof poetry, and the *^ Essay on Moonshine." Returning home one 
eveninjg from a morning ramUe^ which I made a point of takins every day to 
betray my love of solitude, I threw myself into my chair, a Htue weary, and 
much out of temper. A very unusual question attacked me ; which was, what 
had I done to^de3erve the reputation 1 had acquired? I became alarmed at 
the totterii^ foun^don on which my pride and hopes were built ;: ** 'Tis true, said 
1, my original lines of poetry on * Auburn Ringlets' and * Music's Echo' have 
beenmut^ admiredanumg myfriends,but what of this— do theynot flatter me ?" 
1 could not debase myself to think so, and after two hours excruciating cogi- 
tation, I determined to visit a waterfall to-morrow at sunrise, that the noise of 
the waters might inspire me with sublime ideas. After taking a very light 
supper^ that nothing of an indigestible natuve might clog my sensations, I set 
my silarum clock at the hour of ^ve, went to bed at twdve, (earlier than 
usual) and dreamt of magazine-day, tables of contents, and notices to corres- 
pondesits. True to the time, V awoke next morning, and repairing to an 
unfrequented cascade (chrystal of course,) with pencil and paper, and standing 
in a poetic attitude, (arms crossed, and the right leg a little bent,) I remained 
earnestly ^haustlng my eye-sight i^ looking at the water, till I found myself 
completely sublimated, and before I left the spot, I seated myself down on 
the deWy herbage, till the moisture reminded me of my situation, and 
sketched out the plan of a poem, which was to be sent to the going magazine 
of iJie day ; epithets were chosen on the spot, these being the most likely 
to be the exquisite offspring of glowing feelings. The 'noon of the same 
day beheld me an author ; that is, I put myself down as correspondent to a 
periodical, having just sent off a piece of poetry, entitled, " Lines suggested 
on >beholding a Wftterfall, by M. M," putting my signature just after the title, 
that the editors should consider me of some note by this bold stroke. As my 
communication was sent in the early part of the month, I had time to dally 
myself with the most pleasing fancies of success, and to spread the report 
about^ that I was become a correspondent to a magazine — ^but pretended to 
feel much compunctioii ki naming the title of what I had sent. At last the 
wished-for moment arrived, T was hurrying off with a full conviction of seeing 
something of mine in print, and was on the point of entering a bookseller*8 
shop to purchase the number of the magazine, when oh ! ye great gods ! ye 
little gods 1 and all ye gods t what a shock did I experience — what wounded 
pride smote nie !— a young man, whom I had long considered as ray rival in 
feine^ and on this account some^i^iat jealous of my reputation, exclaimed, with 
a midicious laugh, ••M. M.'s Waterrall won't suit." CJan words express the 
phroizies which danced in my brain on hearing this ; while, with a trem- 
bling hand, I pocketed the work, and returned, biting my nails and twisting 
my thumbs ; for I could not bear to open the book in any one's presencei 
except my own. On* my arrival'at hoiiie^ I Idcked my door, shutdown the 
windows^ jftirred my fire^ and then— ^was oourageous etiough to read my fale 

c 
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amoBp^ the daioned. True enough, there it was printed in small type, ^ M. M's 
Waterfall won't suitl" Although I was a christian, in the fashionable sense of 
the wordy t.e. I made a practice of going to church once every Sunday morning, 
and kept a Bible with my name written in it, I diS not hesitate to drown my 
passion in a stream of imprecations on the editor and his work, for presuming 
to treat me so disrespectfully. "Yes," said I, "may his fingers be cramped 
when he attempts to compose 1 may bad pens and damp paper be his ever-* 
lasting lot ; and may his publication decrease in sale two hundred copies 
every month! I agonized myself, for a quarter of an hour, in contriving 
methods of revenge. Two ways £or paying him off arose to aid me ; one 
was,, to post him a downright bullying letter: the other, and far mote noble 
one was, to write *' A Satire on Editors," and publish it. I rejected tlie for- 
mer, as nobody but myself would know of my retaliation ; by adopting the 
latter I thought I should lash him more, and acquire for myself the name of 
being an excellent satirist. With this resolution, I seated myself down to 
«ray writing desk, nibbed my pen half a dozen times, smoothed my paper half 
a dozen more, and commenced my task ; but either I was not in the humour 
to write, or I did not know how to : for after rubbing my forehead till it was 
almost sore, I only produced the following line, which I thought was quite out 
of the common style : • 

*'Ha}l, Mose! with all the strength of satire cotne— '* 

Here I made a pause ; in vain I racked n^y invention for a suitable rhyme 
for "come" — I thought of some, mum^ Awm, and drum; but neither of these 
could be appropriately introduced; so I burnt my paper, and fed for the re- 
mainder of tne aflemooii on the pleasures of disappointment! My next trial 
was in a newspaper : " Stanzas written on a Withered Tree, by Q. Q." — 
Here, too, I was mistaken ; this editor seemed to have had as little taste and 
judgment as the former : all the gratification I had, was to read the following 
pittance doled out to me — " We fear Q. Q. has mistaken his talent ! ! " This 
was a deeper wound than ever, and I muttered out a curse that I would 
never subject myself to such ill treatment again. For a month or so, I re- 
mained stoically firm to my resolve, but no longer. My fore-mentioned rival 

was fortunate enough to succeed in gettmg a piece into the Gazette, 

and nothing was more talked of than his precocity of talent ; every one I 
met, put the quegdon to me — "Have you read Mr. L.'s poem in the Gazette ?" 
I could bear this no longer ; my ambition re-kindled into its former flame, I 
turned on my heel, sought the retirement of my library, and penned some lines 
on ** The Rising Sun" — ^and, oh ! bliss unutterable ! they really did appear 
in a magazine, and what still more entranced me into absolute ecstacies, was a 
line from the editor, soliciting the "favour of my further correspondence.'* 
Header, had I not reason to be proud ! — was I not an author ? I purchased a 
dozen numbers of the magazine, distributed them, and by the close of the 
week, I was receiving compliments frpm every quarter for my beautiful lines 

in the — Magazine. At this time I practise a piece of g^erakhip 

worth communicating ; I made a point of recommending to all my connec- 
tions what an excellent work it was wherein my piece appeared. This praise 
tempted many to get it immediately, and thus I was discovered, having put my 
real name, as I had considered the poetry siqper-excellent. ^ This hara-gained 
success imparted fresh energies ; I devoted henceforward the principal part 
of ih« day in perusing the best poets» to gain "sublimity of. tnought/' asKl 
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never caught bold of a piece of paper without leaving a poetical liae to grace 
it. Of course, my fame as a poet was greatly flouri^ng among the ladies, 
and numerous invitations waited for my acceptance, that I might insert 
some record of my genius in alhums, scrap books, and many ouier little 
books, which idle women keep for the preservation of their idle thoughts. 
Some poet I think has remarked 

'* Wh&t great effects from trinal cttiMt fpring t" 

This tnith most correctly may be applied to me. From writing fugitive 
pieces on fugitive subjects^ I began ** majora oanere^'' and really, ahnost 
before I was sensiUe of my madness (for so it proved to be) I was deeply 
engaged in the manufactnre of a volmDe of poems! ! Rising with the sua 
each morning, and trimming my midnight lamp by the hectic glow of &ding 
embers, was my ceaseless occupation for the six months that elapsed after my 
first poetical flight Poetical or jSpoUontaU dreams haunted me while in bed; 
nay more : I generally employed three hours in laying awake and hunting for 
the subject of my next poem, and when any brilliant thought suddenly jumped 
into my brain, I never scrupled to jump immediately out of my warm sheets, 
and commit it to paper, which always lay on my dressing table with a lighted 
candle. Often has my toast and coffee been cold in the miomix^, ere I could 
afford a moment for the unnatural custom of eating and drinking; and the 
servant, when sent to summon me to the dinner table, has been compelled 
to hallo in my ear before he could wake me from my intellectual trance. Most 
of my relations seriously ^prehended that my senses were forsaking me : 
1 was continually committing blunders, and as they did not proceed altogether 
fr(Hn affectation (for I thou^t of nothing but my foith-commg volume,) they 
oftentimes occasioned much lai^hter. It was not unusual for me to . 
hand the candlestick instead of the snuffers* to say '* yes" for ^^ no,*' and 
"no" for "yes", to speak " good bye" instead of " how d'ye db," and 
call the evemng morning, and the morning evening. In short, 1 was become , 
the airy creature of .ima^ation; my exalted nature could no longer con- . 
descend to pay a regard to distinction in terrestrial matters, and while others 
were talking of deams and marriages, I was dreaming of" double-peaked 
snow-crowned mountains," and " cerulean spirits of the silky,, circumambient . 
sky." My features too were feeling the effect of my poetical rabies : a , 
melancholy hue was now spread over my countenance; my eyes were oflen . 
unconsciously turned upwards, as if I were gazing on " verdant uplant/ or 
" rock's majestic nodding top ;" and as for my nps, though not of a very heahhy 
semblance, they looked just fit for bees to place their honied sweets in. I 
began to keep less company than ever, and whenl spared an hour for bodily 
exercise, I used to resort to an unfrequented .field, and there, under the shadow 
of a wide spreading beech-tree reclmed, taste the luxuries of some favourite 




poets, 
so many of their hours* of languor and of anxious care. The size of my ma- 
nuscript increased rapidly, tiU I considered there was enough written to fill 
np the pages of a moderate octavo. The next thing I had to consider after ^e ' 
provision of poetry, was the dedication and the prerace. Conceiving njiysclf t6 ^ 
he obligated to the ladies of Parnassus, out of pure gratitude, I dedicated my . 
book to ihe Muses; and composed « few lines which I headed •« Praface,'* 
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wbereia I did not fail to express my contempt for reviews and reviewers; 
adding^ *' that I left it to the candour of thepubhc to determine on the beauties 
of my poetiy.*' The reader must remember, that all these mighty labours were 
unknown to any body but myself; my intention in being so secret was, to 
stii^^e terrible surprise into the hearts of m]^ frien<b, when the papers sliaald 
display to their astonished sights the advertisement of my poems. On cqr* 
reeling my manuscript for the last time ere it went to prj^, I really became 
enchanted with the poetry. I thought my versification vied with rope's ia 
harmony, and Milton's in subtimity : <' Yes»'' cried I, <* with thrilUng self ap^ 
plause, this Villsffie Sketdi, has so^nellnng of the d^htful^implicity of GokU 
8mith*i< Deserted Village,' and I need not treibbls to. place my *Ode to Spring* 
in competition with any thing Thompson has written on it ; and as. fiDr this Ana^ 
creontiqiie, has Moore himself equalled it with any thuig so liewitching ?*' 
With such gratifying soHloquies did I treat myself while employed in 
erasing, punctuating, and correcting; not forgetting that wine-bibbing^ vfitty 
Horace's advice^^ 

*' SiBpe ttilmn Tertaa, itcmn, qui dignalegl s|Bty 
8criptan».**t 

It occurred tp me, while dotting an i in the word intenest, that dort^dess 
were I to enclose, the manuscript with a letter to a London pnblisher, I might 
pier^uade him to purchase the Copywright, and if not, at least that he would 
publish the work and bring it mto repute. I did not waste much time m 
consideration, but at once sent off by the mail a neatly sealed parcel, eoii'- 
taining the treasure, post-paid, and directed to the most dashing leviathaii 
of &e i^ow. Not i^eiving an immecBate reply, I took it for granted that Mt. 
C. intended to accept my offer, and that I snould have the fekci^ of glancing 
over a proof-sheet and pursmg some sovereigns. With' a beating heart era 
I seize the Litei^ary Gazette for many consecutive sabba^ and hastSy peruse 
the article *^ lateraiy Ndvelties," with the fond expectation of readmg ** A 
collection of original poems, we understand will appear in the next month m 
one volume octavo, entitled ^ A Minstrel's Breathings.' " Butalas ! ^ hadnot 
decreed such blisQ for me. Five weeks were elapsed and no soct of notice 
wastsi^en of my popr manuscript; till onegloomy drizzly day» the p<»rter's oar 
rattled up to the door, and a parcel ym delivered to me; its contents 
were my manuscripi and the following bconic letter from the abominable^ 
unfeeling publisher ! ! ! 

''Mr. C. preseptBlusoooiplimentsto the Breathing Mii^tiel, andbesftleave tp decline 
the purchase and puUic^tipn of his PoehcaZ jRe^tra^to?^. 

" London, Paternoster Row*** 

But poets, espectallv those of the suckling^ tribe, are. not so easily driven 
from their purpose; I ndd bravely determined tp be an author — ^no matter of 
what sort, so that I was. one ; and therefore persuaded, a counbry printer to 
print my volume, by advancing cash beforehand. Desirous that my first ap« 
pearance should not be in a niggardly sorcUid dress, I incurred considerable 



* I, bope Uie Tf«der irill not acciue m« of dinespect for Hono^ Few can admire morefhaii 
ayaelf the uany beatities of hi« cbannhi( poetry. But tO&i \t mnat be aiHowedlikat lie wat somewhat 
too food of toping the ** moUe c»)eniiiA.** 

f TIm quotation wodd hate been mott oQmplet«i badil Iptrvdncc^ tbe.*'etpil«ffta«|)? I^Bfrv 

practice tbia poetical tricb myielf, and therefore omitted the nmarb in the U(xU 
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expense in securing the best hot-pressed papery &c« &c« At last, the event- 
ful announcement of my authorship took place, and in a few days after, the 
world was ^aivoured with ** A Minstrel's Breattui^.'* I did not stir for some 
time aftier the publication, but waited at home that I might not disappoint 
those who would call to congratulate me* But, will you, reader, believe it? 
I had 910 congraivJations except from my nearest relatives, and they I have 
since understood, flattered me out of compassion for ray tender nerves. And, 
was is it possible the earth as usual tumea quietly round the sun, that hail and 
rain came down from the clouds as naturally as ever, that the moon was not 
converted into blood, that all things terrestrial and celestial were unchanged !-^ 
yes : and I, the self-flattered poet, the sweet ntursling of innocent hope, the 
blandid creature of my imaginary &me, was suffered to enter a room without 
any marked distinction to coax my vanity, and walk the streets without being 
cheered ! ! On enquiry I found but few copies of the poems were sold, and 
on expressing my surprise to the printer, received this consoling explanation : 
that to read a youi^ author's poetry, and to bwf it, were two different thin^ 
To concMe these melancholy confessions, several dastardly puns were or-* 
culated about to the sore disquieting of myself and reputation. One. impudent 
editor of a vulgar paper remarked, that ** my breathings were not of the 
purest kind;" and another, yet more cutting, **said the poetical world would 
not have much reason for lamentation if I were never to mctf&a again." Thus 
I was tortured, distracted and cnBed,--^but finally sensible of turning author 
before I bad sense to disceni, or judgment to diaor^ 

M. M. 
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TQ J. B. RUDDUCK, Esq. 

ON THB DEEPLY-LAVEKTSD DEATH OP HIS T0UN6 AND BEAUTIFUL WIPE. 

BY n. U BICHARDS017* EsQ^ 

A gloom is on thy troabled beart, that lAaSA not pass zvrvf 

Like graymiBts from the shroaded hill, or storms ftom April day. 

There is a shadow on thy brow, a tempest in, thy soal. 

No earthly hope may banish Q9W,,namorlal voioe coatsonL 

For she, the charm« the life of life, hath Taniah'dr from the scene. 
And thou art left tq mourn in vain ScTisip^ tfefttfaaAh be«iu 
Alas! too like a sunny beam from some oelestial dimej^ 
That with a tm«i69t i9aismfie.t(uicb!d tbe ftU^ttoi; wini^ot Time! 
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HELOISE TO ABELARD, 

OK ACCIDENTALLY RECEIVING HIS LETTER TO AN UNHAPPY FRIEND. 

U FBAOIIBNT.] 

When to my lips the well-known seal was prest^ 
How swiftly rose each passion of my breast ! 
At thought of thee each grief-worn impulse glow'd— > 
At thought of thee my tearful eyes o'erflow'd* 
Could I forget thee ? oh! the hope were vain ; 
Once source of joy, now partner of my pain ! 
Still must I bear the deeply rankling thorn 
Of blighted feeling, cheerless and forlorn ! 

Bear worshippM Abelard! whose lofty soul 
No woes can bend, no earthly fears controul ; 
Oh ! form'd for all the wise deem good or great. 
How dark thy day hath been, how mourn'd thy fate ! , 
To thee, the Sage bath rais'd a wondering eye 
With pensiTe dreams, and emulation high ; 
To thee, the minstrel brings a deathless crown. 
And yields his envied laurel and renown. 

Oh ! when with fond and sympathetic care 

You tried each art to soothe a friend's despair^ 

You little deem'd your Heloise's eye 

Would read the tale of woe and cruelty — 

You little deem'd that Friendship's voice would prove 

The source of Heloise's grief and love i 

But ah! thy words rekindled warmth impart. 

Entrance, yet lacerate, my sadden'd heart. 

While memory brings each former grief to view. 

Probes every wound, and bids it bleed auew ! 

E'en now, e'en now, in awful horror dight 
A scene appears that dims my aching sight. 
The master demon, smiling through the gloom. 
Directs the fatal blow that seals thy doom — 
His ready slave, with eyes that fiercely roll 
Infernal light, and let out all his soul. 
Hath rais'd his brand above thy manly form 
With fieodith force to mangle and deform. 

But ah! I can no more 



My rage, my grief, my pangs, my shame restrain, 

Head the lorn heart, and lack the mt^dening bn^ 
London, B» 
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A LEGEND OF STANCHAWES. 

AH ORlOmAL TAU. 
CHAP. I. 

. The battle of Shrewsbury, July 21, 1403, although it proved so fetal to the 
interests of the Earl of Northumberland, did not extinguish the animosity 
which existed between that nobleman and the royal femily of England. A 
show of remonstrance, two years after that event, admonished the court to 
withdraw that complaisance which had hitherto supported the appearance of 
amity between two powerful claims ; and it was not till after the death of the 
Earl of Nottingham, Lord Bardolf, Glendour, and lastly Northumberland, that 
Henry found mmself free from all his domestic enemies. Having once esta- 
bHsbed his throne, to which, however, at one time, his pretensions were 
sufficiently gross, in the estimation of a people who had so long been fami- 
lisurised to the hereditary succession of their monarchs, his prudence and 
address secured him even a greater ascendancy over the haughty barons, than 
the law alone was ever able to confer. Listances, therefore, are not wanting 
of the clemency of his disposition, the humility of his deportment, the 
frankness of his counsels, ana his candour to an enemy. The civil and parlia- 
mentary transactions of his reign, if somewhat more memorable, are nothing 
out of character with his predecessors ; for if Richard was accused of using 
unwarrantable means for procuring to his partisans a seat in the commons, 
Henry IV. scrupled not to tread in his footsteps. 

But there was one feature of the times, tne management and disposd of 
which, occasioned the administration considerable perplexity. It originated 
in the disgust which the laity had received from the [numerous usurpations, 
both of the court of Rome, and of their own clergy; and not only had the 
effect been to wean the kingdom from superstition, but strong symptoms 
appeared of a general desire to shake off the bondage of the Romish church. 
The aversion entertained against the establishment, soon found principles, and 
tenets and reasonings, by which it could justify and support itself. John 
WicklifPe, a secular priest, educated at Oxford, began in the latter end of 
Edward III. to spread the doctrine of reformation by his discourses, and his 
disciples became numerous amon? all ranks and stations. They were distin- 
ffuished b^ a great austerity of hfe and manners, and their enthusiasm the 
better qualified them to oppose a church, whose characteristic is superstition. 
The Duke of Lancaster, ^o once governed the kingdom, oicouraged the new 
principles : and Lord Percy openly countenanced the reformer upon his trial. 
This, however, was not to be tolerated by the ecclesiastical autnorities, and 
the king, anxious to acquire their fevour by gratiiyine their vengeance against 
opponents, engaged the parliament to pass a law K>r that purpose : it was 
enacted, that when any heretic, who relapsed, or refused to abjure his opi- 
nions, was delivered over to the secular arm by the bishop or his commissanes, 
he should be committed to the flames by the civil magistrate, before the whole 
people. This weapon did not long remain unemployed in the hands of the 
clefgy ; but when it fell with resi^ess force on the devoted head of the ve- 
neraSle Saxitre, rector of St Osithes, instead of terminating the dispute, and 
silencing all opposition, a torch continued to blaze, long after the flames of 
persecutioa had subsided^ which no efforts coidd extinguish. The king had 
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no sooner issued his writ for the execution of the unhappy martyr, than thou- 
sands of his fiiends, who had assisted him to the thrc^e, revolted, in heart, 
from such sanguinary proceedii^ ; and the little band who had fearlessly, 
though unsuccessfully, opposed the current of oppression, as it rolled from 
the House of Commons m the shape of bills and enactments, now retired, 
from an unequal contest, into the bosom of private life. 

Among th^, the nacme of Sir Hugh Martindale stands cbdS{^cuous, both' on 
account of his distinguished rank smd high > military attainments. Nothing, 
however, in the annals of Walsin^am or Rymer, Froissard or Dugdsde, can be 
ascertained relating either to the early hfe of diis baron or his predecessors. 
His name is not even associated with tne discontented barons in the early part 
of the reign oi Richard H. ; a circumstance which makes it probable that Sir 
Hugh had joined the forces of the Duke of Lancaster, who had carried into 
Spain the flower of the English army, in prosecution of his claim to the crowa 
ot Castile. This conjecture may be erroneous, though I think it cannot be 
disproved ; and as it is not my province to specidate where my resources are 
silent, I leave the re^on open to those who have leisure and opportunity to 
pursue it Sir Hugh Martindale had imbibed the tenet^ of the reformers with 
the first principles of his education ; and yet his conisort wag the mece of the 
celebrated Bishop of Carlisle, the only man who had cour£^ amidst 
the general dkloysdty and yiolence of the times, to defend his unhappy master, 
and to plead hi^ eause against all the power of the prevailiug party. The issue 
of this marriage was but one child, Emily, whose educatioti, under the audioes 
of her exeeUent mother, might yet have been too higUy coloured, but for the 
ingenious maxims of her father. As she grew in years, her person adorned 
with everycharm winch nature can develope; her religious andf political senti- 
ments had scarcely betrayed themselves ij^lo ejEjpresrion, when her matenkai 
parent was called to exchiange htr temporajfy scene' of eiSstence for immor-A 
tality; This was but a short period before Sir Hugh resigned his seat in par- 
lament, and probably had na mean share in influencing his conduct — ior 
wJbat parent could look ou such a child as Eknily Mardndale, without ieiconsci-^ 
ousness that the ener^es of a life employiBd in the formation of her mind 
woukl be gratefoUy rewarded* There, were' other claims ^rtiich Sir Hi^h 
found it impossible to resist : for Emily'i^ mind, whenever it had ventured to 
display itself, was evidently the counterpart of her father's, and she might not 
have been alto^ther free from her modier's prejudices. There were prin- 
ciples to strengthen,, and a judgment' tO; correct. She bad been accustomed 
to the language of statesmen and politieiaua from her earliest infancy,, and her 
manners had anquired a sort of forbidding aspect, which; to those who knew 
her not, appeared to indicate a selfish, if not a morose disposition; Stramge 
as it may seem, her &dher, instead of checking this habit, actually encoiirs^ed 
it ; and was not a little proud to think his daiJghter reflected^the most remark- 
able trait in her «r«'s<^haraGt^. But Emily aJOTected no mysteriousneas in her 
manner to forward smy^unister purpose. Her features were somewhat masw 
culine, and her tresses of j^ black presented a striking^ contrast to the 
extreme fairness of her complexion. She was not only her. father's idol, but' 
the idol of kU party ^ at the heailof whom, must be redconed the celebrated, 
though unfortunate,' Lord Cobham. It is not improbable that ^e con- 
gratulations of her ffkther's friends seiporuled her inolinatioiis to espouse 
tiieir interests, and identify them with her own. True, she had not yet 
forgotten the voice: which was wont to bar^ her judgment ; butasii^lc 
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glance at the signs of the timee, convinced Emily she could not err in resigning 
iierself to the interests of a cause, supported as it was by rank, genius, ana- 
learning. Her passions were not formed in a mould of indifference ; they 
partook of the same semblance with her person ; and in the cabinet her ser-' 
vices were as important as her presence was grateful. Well skilled in all ihe 
chicanery of diplomatic authorities, her penetration was often rewarded with 
the applause of noblemen, who were proud to jdeld the palm of merit to 
their fair competitor. 

It was amid the confusion incidental to a change of residence from the town 
to a retired castle in Gloucestershire, that Emily received a summons to attend' 
the death-bed of her maternal uncle, the Bishop of Carlisle. Contrary to all 
expectation, this prelate continued to ei^joy his preferments and emoluments,' 
notwithstanding his opposition to the present succession ; and Henry's pohcy, 
perhaps, was never more conspicuous than in the selection of proper objects 
for his clemency and regard. In the case before us, nothing that the malice 
of enemies could invent, nor the persuasions of the council, could induce 
the king to revenge himself on a man whose eloquence was once employed 
against the present monarchy, and whose honesty disdained the sacrifice of 
principle at the shrine of popularity. Emily was not surprised, therefore, 
on h^ arrival, to find a goodly company of noblemen, gentlemen, and eccles- 
iastics, assembled in an anti-room, apparently engaged in deep discussion, and 
unconscious of her intrusion : for she had entered the sick chamber, sans 
eeremonie, without her presence being so much as noticed. The venerable 
prelate, seemingly intent on some important affair, had turned his head and 
the expression of his eyes on a young man, who was kneeling at the left of 
his bed, while the celebrated Arundel, Archbishop of Canterbury, appeared 
leaning over on the opposite side, his hand grasping that of his dying col- 
league. Emily had no sooner entered the apartment, than (his naturd vivacity 
still remaining] ' the eye of her uncle sparkled as it failed not to detect a 
tear in her own. He beckoned her approach, but she seemed to lose her 
usual self-possession in the presence of the primate, whose office, independent 
of his gorgeous apparel, was calculated to inspire reverence and awe. She 
approached tremblingly, however, on the side where nothing appeared in 
fair looks and a handsome countenance to terrify or alarm. The Bishop of 
Carlisle seemed satisfied with her choice, for taking her hand, he exclaimed, 
" Emily, 1 have availed myself of a plea which you could not reject, not- 
withstanding the difference of sentiment which has separated our families. An 
aged relative on the brink of eternity.** ,»...♦ 

" There needed no such arguments to second your request,'' said Emily, the 
tears of real affection rapidly bedewing her pale cheek, and moistening the 
hand which grasped her own. That she had something new of which to be 
informed, or perhaps something to prortiise^ or perform, and which her ve- 
nerable relative seemed anxious, yet unwilling to communicate, Emily, in a 
very short time, fully persuaded herself. This, and another circumstance, 
made her tinea^. * Thie youth beside whom she knelt, was no stranger to her, 
although her father would never receive him as an acquaintance, for reasons 
which will be explained hereafter. 

••"The political warfare in which I have so long toiled," said the bishop, 
still addressing Emily, " is now at an end— /or ever : and nothing can be more 
gratifying to my last moments, than this testimony of affectionate regard from 
one — " 
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His eye, at that moment, caught the motions of the archbishop, who was 
leaving the room. 

** Stay, my lord,'* said the departing prelate, exerting his voice beyond the 
powers of nature so much decayed, '* you will hear nothing which I wish 
concealed ; something, perhaps, you may do well to witness." . 

Arundel returned in much expectation, and the bishop continued^ 

** The mother of this child, whose semblance she bears — ^nay, whose image 
I recognise, was the only daughter of a deceased brother. I might have 
Opposed her marriage with one whose religious principles, it was thought, 
were incongruous with my own and the church, and whose political opinions 
were opposed to it : but I permitted the union and sanctioned it, at tne ex- 
pense of friendship and popularity. If I erred, and it is now too late to 
justify or repent, tne proviaence which has brought before me this offspring, 
speaks favourably of my conduct on that occasicm, and but one expression 
from her lips, and I die in peace* Emily, weep not for her whose sainted 
spirit rests in heaven : for me, you have known me not enough to form a sen- 
timent of my departure; but one thing I could wish. You cannot again 
partake the bene^ts of maternal solicitude. Your father (I never judge the 
motives of any man) may be consistent with himself; but your character and 
principles must be formed from your own judgment, and from means which 
you will find in your power after my decease. I do not summon you to en- 
join on you any religious creed or poliUcal hemisphere ; but,^ if your affections 
have never wandered from vour hearty to present to your notice a friend who 
has shared my counsels and intructions, and one, too, whose interests I have 
often wished to see united with yours.'* 

Emily, whose countenance was always ^r, now betrayed unusual paleness ; 
and her agitation only permitted her to beseech her relative to spare a conver- 
sation which might prove fatal to him ; but it availed not. 

"I will not receive your reply," he continued, "till you have heard the 
opinion of my choice from this exalted pillar of the church, (and he smiled as 
he said it) Frederic Mortimer." 

At the mention of the last name, Emily started as if an electric shock had 
suddenly surprised her; and ashamed at having so hastily, and somewhat 
hidely, released her hand from the affectionate embrace of her ancestor, she 
would have stammered out an apology, had not the voice of the archbishop ar- 
rested her attention. 

<< Fair lady," said the primate, '* since your uncle has confided in my 
friendship, might I not, by repeating his wishes, spare him the painful 
exertion ? Mortimer is a name with which, at least, you are familiar ?" 

*^ Has he then betrayed me," thought Emily, " ana she glanced at the youth 
whose face was averted." 

" And suppose sm accident obliges me to plead guilty— niist I then, my lord, 
incur the censure due only to premeditated guilt? I Have never been tac^ht to 
listen to a Mortimer's pretensions." 

"F'or reasons," replied Arundel, ** which may easily be imapined. But 
this is not a season for discussion, and in the presence of a suitor, I must, with 
an ill grace, plead the wishes of your friend and father !" 

This was a spell to impart life to the seemingly inanimate form of Frederic 
Mortimer. Starting on nis feet, he would have seized the hand of her, for 
whose love he had sacrificed the pleasures which waited only his acceptance, 
in asphere of rank and power ; but grief was pictured in her countenance^ and 
she repulsed his advances. 
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" I feared this," said he ; <* the subject and the scene are little suited to the 
meek disposition of Emily Martindale." 

** As little," she replied, *< to the boasted candour of the house of Mortimer." 

How loi^ the conference might have held under odier circumstances, its 
tone might seem to imply ; but one of its auditors was evidently drawing near 
the dose of an eventful life, and the moments which held him a tenant of 
mortality were fast fleeting away. A calm insensibility betokened no other 
result ; the apartment suddenly became thronged with spectators, anxious to 
behold the termination of a conflict, of all others, the most terrible. It was^ 
in this sitiation of things, that Emily, unheeded by all save one, withdrew 
from a spectacle wludi threatened the subji^tion of her wonted fortitude ; 
and finding no other protection, she retreated to the library adjoining the 
chapd. Here, for the present, we bid her farewell, in order to present the 
reader with some notices of the house of Mortimer. 

It win be recollected that the motive assigned by the Duke of Gloucester 
for his rebellion against Richard II., was the advancement of Roger Mortimer 
Earl of Marche, to the throne, by the deposition of a prince so unworthy of 
power and authority; and, according to a contemporary writer, Richard him- 
self had declared this nobleman his successor. But Mortimer declined the 
project, and, sacrificing his private interests, was never found in the ranks 
against his sovereign. It is not improbable that such distinguished loyalty 
(when loyalty itself was regarded as a bye-word) cemented the friendship of 
which so distinguished a prelate as the Bishop of Carlisle was heard to boast, 
in almost the last accents of expiring nature. A younger brother of the Earl 
of Marche, was equally as zealous in his support of the Duke of Lancaster ; 
and it is somewhat singular, that at the very time the King of England em- 
barked for Ireland to revenge the death of his cousin, Ro^r Mortimer, who 
had then lately been shun in a skirmish with the natives, the only surviving 
branch of that house was employed as a principal agent in the insurrection of 
that period. We will not presume to say to what particular circumstances the 
success of that conspiracy was owing. Henry had acquired by his conduct 
and abilities, the esteem of the public. Historians inform us, that he had 
joined to his other praises those of piety and valour, virtues which have at all 
times a great influence over mankind, and were, during those ages, the quali- 
ties dbiefly held in estimation. He was connected with most of the principal 
nobility by blood, alUance, or friendship. The injuries he sustained by a 
stretch of the royal prerogative, as they might in their consequences, affect 
others, obtained for nim, not only the sympathy of the nation, hut declared 
associates in his resentment. The people, who must always have an object 
of affection, and who found nothing in the king's person which they could 
either love or revere, easily transferred to Henry that attachment, which the 
death of the Duke of Gloucester had left without any fixed direction. His 
misfortimes were lamented ; the injustice he had suffered was complained of; 
and ail men turned their eyes towaurds him, as the only person that could re- 
trieve the lost honour of the nation, or redress the supposed abuses of the 
government. 

Among those who figured in his cause, particularly at Ravenspur in York- 
shire, cm the memor2S)le 4th of July, are the names of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, his nephew die young Earl of Arundel, and Sir Hugh Mortimer. 
Our business is not to trace the page of history any farther than its connexion 
with our subject requires. Sir Hugh Mortimer was not only an enthusiast in 
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kid princi[>les, but consistent in his deportment He evidently sacrificed his 
private interests to the cause he espoused, from its commencemaiit ; and at 
last, sealed the sincerity of his regard with his own blood* It cannot be con-> 
cealed that Henry's pusillanimity lost him a great many adherents, who were 
attracted by his peculiar situation and sufferings : but when prosperity obli«- 
terated from his memory the services of his friends, and their just claims to 
his gratitude, we are at no loss to account for the bloody transaction at 
Shrewsbury, which, although it obtained for him a decided victory, deprived 
him of his principal nobility, and dearest connexions. The Earldom of 
Stafford, the names of Shirley, Gausel, Massey, and Calvert, became extinct 
from that moment of civil convulsion ; and but for the providential existence 
of an infant heir, the title and estates of Sir Hugh Mortimer would have lost 
an hereditary possessor. However elated by the success of his arms, the 
monarch soon reflected that victory itself was deprived of its splendour, by 
die sacrifices which purchased it. He thought it not beneath his dignity to 
assume the guardianship of Frederic Mortimer, whose interests he carefully 
superintended; and as a peculiar mark of royal sympathy, he even enriched 
his favourite with a portion of the forfeited estates of the Earl of Northumber- 
land. This instance of generosity in the King of England, appeared equal 
to his magnanimity in the case of the Bishop of Carlisle ; and we may easily 
imagine the prelate thought no less of the royal prerogative for an instance of 
benevolent exertion towards one for whose name and ramily he professed the 
Queerest respect* 

Such then, wias the youth whom Emily Martindale beheld in the chamber 
of her uncle, when summoned to receive his dying commands. The ob- 
ject of her venerable relative could not be mistaken — ^it was to derive a hope, 
from her passive acquiescence, that their interests might be eventually united. 
But, however convenient for political motives, or agreeable to individual feel- 
ing, the daughter of Sir Hugn Martindale knew that her fether's deep-rooted 
enmity to the house of Mortimer would adm^t of no terms of accommodation 
or compromise. This enmity had derived a formidable aspect from the politi- 
cal movements of that period : but the circumstances which attended the exe- 
cution of his friend, the Earl of Worcester, and which were instigated by mo- 
tives of revenge for the loss of so many loyalists, including Sir Hugh Mortimer, 
effectually prevented the possibility of a reconciliation. The Earl of Worcester, 
Percy's younger brother, had been taken prisoner immediately after the battle 
on the 2l8t of July, and soon after beheaded; thoi^h other associates in his 
treason were treated with the courtesy due to their rank. A few years afler 
this event, the death of the Earl of Northumberland himself, who was slain in 
battle, though it deprived his party of any efficient ground of hope, confirmed 
them in the desire of vengeance. The confiscation of this nobleman's estates 
mortified their pride, as it contracted their power : but when they beheld these 
estates conferred on a stripling favourite, and the son of Sir Hugh Mortimer, 
their secret imprecations knew no bounds. What added to the general disgust 
was, that there existed a legal claimant to those lands in the person of Edwin 
Percy, then abroad. This youth, the son of the late Earl of Worcester, had 
been removed from Oxford immediately after the fall of his unhappy father ; 
and through the interest of some powerful friends, with Sir Hugh mrtindale 
at their head, obtained access to the Court of France. Though deprived of his 
patrimony, he was rich in ancestry, independence, and valour. 
. At the period when this history commences, young Percy was scarcely re- 
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garded in any other light than as an object of sympathy and compassion, even 
by those who esteemed the friendship of his house, as their highest earthly 
honour. They now reflected that its energies, once indeed, unrivalled and in- 
vincible, were at last reduced to a sphere of comparative inefficiency. Disheart- 
ening as was the conviction, they scru^ded not to acknowledge existing claims 
to their gratitude and love. 

Frederic Mortimer must not be considered as the willing invader of his friend's 
rights ; for strange as it may seem, in no other character is Edwin Percy to be 
r^arded. They were not only educated tc^ther, but accustomed to the same 
hwits of study, they had imperceptibly imbibed sentiments of reciprocal re- 
gard. Honoiurable from principle as well as rank, generous in their disposition, 
and irreproachable in their conduct, their mutual esteem as it was founded on a 
substantial basis, promised a long continuance. And. when, far removed from 
the companion of his toil and recreations, Edwin Percy first learnt the story of 
his destitution, he regarded it less as the act of a treacherous friend, than as the 
triumph of a malicious and powerful enemy. Frederic Mortimer was not in a 
situation to refuse the m<march's proffered gift. Hereditary attachments pre- 
vented expostulation, though a sense of its injustice imperfectly concealed the 
dissimulation with which he received it. With qualities of a more amiable 
character, and such too as well suited his youth and inexperience, the texture 
of young Mortimer's mind was perhaps unequal to the firmness and self-pos- 
session which distinguished a Percy. 

Precisely in the same judgment had Emily Martindale r^arded this act of 
spoliation, notwithstanding the impetuous decision of her father. Perhaps her 
heart inclined her to believe that Mortimer's acquiescence was enforced. She 
had been encouraged by her mother to form a high estimate of his principles, 
allowing for his hereditary opinions and prejudices. Indeed, her politic pa- 
rent had more than once managed an interview, sanctioned as it appeared by 
the Bishop of Carlisle. But all this was unknown to Sir Hugh Martindale, who 
would have thought the attribute of his house insulted by the approach of a 
Mortimer. The result of these interviews^ however, was the commencement 
of friendship, interesting in its nature, hopeless in its consequences. 

When Emily retired from the chamber of death, Frederic Mortimer knew 
not whether to obey the attraction which his heart acknowledged. However 
inclined, the last words of Emily, as they implied reproach apparently deprived 
him of the power of following her. Long afterwards, he learnt from a menial 
the direction she had taken, and resolved to obtain an intervieiy before her de- 
parture. His approach was recognised by the sound of footsteps, which re- 
called the senses of the solitary fiur from a deep and perplexing reverie. 
Never before, perhaps, had she felt so much weakness and irresolution. 

" I had not disturbed the solemnity of your thoughts," said Mortimer, as 
he held the door, " but to obtain emancipation from a gloom which your ab- 
sence and displeasure have occasioned." 

" I am above disguise," replied Emily, " most of all when I siispect in- 
trigue. Was not I commanded hither to be betrayed into an engagement from 
which my higher duties revolt ?" . 

Mortimer was silent. Emily was either candid or reserved: when she did 
not win by the one, she awed by the other. On the present occasion, the 
usual dignity of her manner was heightened by an impression of treatment 
little suited to the temperament of her disposition. 

** 1 thought the high soul of a Mortimer disdained the paltry resources of 
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artifice" *' again skie paused, as thpu^ her expostidatioh were intended 

ooiy to provoke a reply. But Mortimer knew too well the importance of his 
cause, and the genius of liis Bionitor, to hazard an interruption to her chaise. 

*^ Frederic Mortimer/' she continued, ** but for my previous knowledge of 
your character, I should now condemn you for the veriest emblem of design 
and knavery that ever marshalled Harry's court" 

'* Then is my character secure/' replied he ; ** and thanks to that prior know-* 
ledge, i am not to be condemned from appearances." 

As he spoke this with all the boast of conscious rectitude, he advanced some 
paces nearer the object of his warmest devotion. Nor did Emily retain her 
seat on his approach, but instantly rose, to preserve, at least, the form of 
unappeased displeasure. 

*♦ And yet appearances," she said,- ** embodied the soul of modern policy : 
nor could any one mistake the Lancastrian air, who had once suifered from 
its infection." 

Had Emily reflected but a momait on the wound she was likely to inflict 
by her raillery, she had hardly ventured to allude to drcumstances which 
could not have been overruled or prevented. She seemed aware of this, for 
immediately relaxing from an assumed gravity, she demanded, in a tone of 
l^ayfulness, if her conjectures were not right. 

** So singularly happy are you, Frederic," she said, ** neither royalty nor 
the church presume to discard you from the cabinet. Pray tell me — I conjure 
you by the departed spirit of my mother, who loved you as her own son — pray 
tell me, did not the Bishop expect from the weak side of his niece, a passive 
acquiescence in his schemes and yours?" 

** The brother of your excellent mother," replied Frederic, ** knew not the 
semblance of guile or dissimulation — " 

*^ Nor shall my Other's integrity be sullied in his daughter's name. Do not 
therefore attempt to exact from me concessions unworthy the duty of an only 
child to an only parent. Our interests are widely separated ; to unite them on 
the ruins of independence and honour would but ill beseem the quality of my 
name or yours. I have long been taught to sacrifice my feelings and pleasures 
to the exigencies of the times — ^you have never studied so d^cult a ta«c." 

*^ 1 know how imworthy iny circumstances appear in the estimation of Emily 
Martindale, owing to those escheated ruins which old Percy valued so much. 
I would every vestige of them were obliterated from the earth I" 

** Then would you be deprived of an opportunity, now in your power, of 
performing an act of justice to an injured and an indigent gentleman." 

<* You mean Edwin Percy — and that I diould be condemned as die willing 
invader of my friend's property — " 

" ^friend/ is then Edwin Percy your friend?" 

^^ Contemptible as may seem my ][>rofession6, my soul responds to their sin- 
cerity. There was a time when Edwin Percy scrupled not to acknowledge my 
claim, and shall I not deserve the continuance of his confidence if I act towards 
him as a faithful steward ?" 

Intrigue and treachery were themes famiUar to Emily Martindale, and she re- 
plied to Frederic Mortimer with a look, silent and expressive, which nothing 
but innocence could withstand. 

An intimation of the ^8hop'$ decease, suspended the conversation, and with 
it we embrace the opportunity of a respite from our literary labours. 

(To be continued. J 
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POPULAR ELOQUENCE. 

No. I. 

REV. W. JAT. 

Mf. Jay is a finished specimen of natural capabilities, alike independent of, and 
unrestrained by, the trammels of science or collegiate discipline. His style of preachings 
hpecoliav |to himself, and quHe unknown, at least unacknowledg^ed, within the pre- 
cincts of Ckmbridge or Oxford. Little as it savours of the classic school, its effect, 
perhaps, is superior to any thing of the kind ; and an orator, though emanating from 
an hallowed foundation, or dignified with the importance of a fellowship, would 
hardly dare to rank with William Jay. 

Nature in her disphiy, it has been remarked, is superior to art, inasmuch as she fur- 
nishes the original for a copy which must ever but imperfectly represent her distin- 
guishing characteristics. Simplicity is the very sonl and essence of elegance, and that, 
too, in every subject to which its meaning may be applied. They who mistake a showy 
appearance for the attribute of beauty, are certainly imposed upon by their own infa- 
tuation. A man of taste could never mistake the inflated declamation of the celebrated 
Caledonian, for the chaste, yet dignified harmony of Mr. Jay's discourses. 

It would not be difficult, we think, in a few words, to fix the precise character of 
that established popularity which has so assiduously followed Mr. Jay for so many 
years. Equally free from the extremes of eccentricity and enthusiasm, the esteem he 
has acquired is naturally attracted by — ^the simple display of a heart and mind alike 
boundless in their feelings and resources. We remember Mr. Jay more than twenty 
years s^o, and it does not appear that during that period he has been either indolent,, 
or mistaken in his estimate of character essential to success in life. If he were not an 
attentive observer of human nature, his extraordinary descriptions would sometimes 
be repelled by an impression that they were overcharged or unreal. But although the 
preacher be evidently fondly attached to the attractive powers of imagination, we are 
not prepared to say he is too zealous in his devotions. No — ^Mr. Jay is never dry, be- 
cause be is acquainted with the secret of disclosing fhcts in their most splendid simili- 
tudes: and what breast has not thrilled with the most opposite emotions at the recital 
and improvement of some sacred historical transaction ? We know not the extent of 
his researches in Oriental literature; but we imagine he must often have identified 
l^mself with the inhabitants of Judea and Jerusalem, and the policy and temper of 
the Sanhedrim seem not beyond his {kppVehensions. But it is not in the regions of 
obscurity and doubt, that the preacher, meteor^like, improves the light but partially 
developed. The common people hear him gladljf — ^and this is indubitably the best test 
of originality and worth. Is there a heart surcharged with grief ?~ or, a mind flushed 
with hope, teendng with expectation, and ardent in enterprize? It seems to be de- 
tected from the pulpit, when sympathy awaits only the application of individuals 
and drccanstaaoes. 

The manner in which the most important truths are enforced, YOa excited con- 
siderable remark. Mr. Jay is a perfect master of effect, and it is surprising what 
expression his countenance is capable of. The passions which actuate and often distort 
human nature, are not more variable' than the expression of countenance, which on 
difierent occasions he has summoned to his assistance : and it is difficult to say, in 
which his ability excels* If our judgment be correct, we think that in passages of 
inimitable beauty, which are calculated to excite feelings of pity or commiseration, 
sympathy, or resignation, his powers are unequalled. But when the terrible demands 
a kindred assistance, we have never been deceived or dissappointed. 

Mr. Jay's action is always suitable. If there be any fault, it is perhaps not suf- 
ficiently energetic, or when energy appears an effort. This deficiency, however, is 
easily Supplied by the more substantial advantages peculiar to his method and study ; 
and no one, after hearing him would be tempted to remark on any thing but the 
originality and strength of his mind. To the honour of Mr. Jay be it spoken^ he owes 
not a tittle of his popularity to circumstances of an adventitious nature. Acquired, 
doubtless, by industry, application, and perseverance, it is not easily shaken by the 
storms of prejudice or the machinations of envy ; although we believe no one is more 
universally respected. These notices are not intended to form a critical analysis of 
talent in the subject, or renown in the world, but &ithful and impartial tributes to 
nnostentatious worth. 
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COPY OF THE LAST WILL OF ALEXANDER POPE, Esq. 

In the name of. God, amen. I, Alexander Pope, of Twickenham, in the county of 
Middlesex, make this my last Will and Testament. I resign my soul to its Creator, in 
all humble hope of its future happiness, as in the disposal of a Being infinitely good. 
As to my body, my will is, that it be buried near the monument of my dear parents at 
Twickenham, with the addition, after the words "./I/iiij/enV* of these only,*' Et 
Jilius qui obiit anno 17 JEtatis {*' and that it be carried to the grave by six of the poorest 
men in the parish, to each of whom 1 order a suit of coarse grey cloth as mourning. 
If I happen to die at any inconvenient distance, let the same be done in any other 
parish, and the inscription be added on the monument at Twickenham. I hereby make 
and appoint my particular friends, Allen, Lord Bathurst* Hugh, Earl of Marchniont, 
the Hon. William Murray, his Majesty's Solicitor-General, and George Arbuthnot, of 
the Ck>urt of Exchequer, Esq., the survivors or survivor of them, executors of this my 
last will and testament ; but all the manuscripts and unprinted papers which I shall 
leave at my decease, I desire may be delivered to my noble friend, Henry St. John, 
Lord Bolingbroke, to whose sole care and judgment I commit them, either to be pre- 
served or destroyed, or, in case he shall not survive me, to the abovesaid Earl of 
Marchmont ; these, who in the course of my life have done me all other good offices, 
will not refuse me this after my death. I leave them, therefore, this trouble, as a mark 
of my trust and friendship, only desiring them each to accept of some small memorial 
of me. That my Lord Bolingbroke will add to the library all the volumes of my 
Works and Translations of Homer, bound in red morocco, and the eleven volames of 
those of Erasmus; that my Lord Marchmont will take the large paper edition of 
Tbuenus, by Buckley ; and that Portraits of Lord Bolingbroke, by Richardson, which 
he shall prefer; that my Lord Bathurst will find a place for the three Statues of Her- 
cules or Furnesse, the Venus of Medicis, and the Apollo in chiaro oscuro, done by 
Reller; that Murray will accept of the marble head of Homer, by Veurini, and Sir 
Isaac Newton, by Guelfi ; and that Mr. Arbuthnot will take the watch I commonly 
wear, which the King of Sardinia gave to the late Earl of Peterborough, and he to me 
on his death bed, together with one of the Pictures of Lord Bolingbroke. 

Item. — I desire Mr. Littleton to accept of the Busts of Spencer and Shakspeare, 
Milton and Dryden, in marble, which his royal master the Prince was pleased to g^v^ 
me. I give and devise my library of printed books to Ralph Allen, of Widcombe, 
Esq., and to the Rev. Mr. William Warburton, or to the survivor of them, when those . 
belonging to Lord Bolingbroke are taken out, and when Mrs. Martha Blount has chosen 
three score of the number. I also give and bequeath to the said Mr. Warburton the 
property of all such of my ^jrorks already printed, as he hath written or shall write 
commentaries or notes upon, and which I have not otherwise disposed of or alienated, 
and all the profits which shall arise after my death from such editions as he shall pub- 
lish without future alterations. 

Item, — ^In case Ralph Allen, Esq. abovesaid shall survive me, I order my exe- 
cutors to pay him the ^um of one hundred and fifty pounds, being to the best of my 
calculations, the amount of w^t I have received from him, partly for my own, and 
partly for charitable uses ! If he refuses to take this himself, I desire him to employ it 
in a way I am persuaded he will not dislike, to the benefit of the Bath Hospital. 

I give and devise to my sister-in-law, Mrs. Magdalen Racket, the sum of three hun- 
dred pounds; and to her sons, Henry and Robert Racket, one hundred pounds each. 
I also release and give to her, all my right and interest, in and upon a bond for five 
hundred pounds, due to me from her son Michael. I also give her, the family pictures 
of my father, mother, and aunts, and the diamond ring my mother wore, and her gold 
watch. I give to Erasmo Lewis, Gilbert West, Sir Clement Cottrell, Will. Rol- 
Hngson, Nathan Hook, Esquires, and to Mrs. Ann Arbuthnot, to each the sum of five 
pounds, to be laid out in a ring or any memorial of me; and to my servant, John 
Searl, who hath faithfully and ably served me many years ; I give and devise the sum 
of one hundred pounds over and above a year's wages to himself and his wife ; and to 
the poor of the parish of Twickenham, twenty pounds, to be divided among them by 
the said John S^rl. And it is my will, if the said John Searl, die before me, that the 
said sum of one hundred pounds go to his wife or children. 
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Item, — ^I grive and deyise to Mn. Martha Blount, younger} daughter of Mn« Martha 
Blount, late ofWelbeck street, Cavendish square, the sum of one thousand pounds, im- 
mediately on my decease, and all the furniture of my grotto, urns in my garden, house- 
hold goods, chattels, plate, or whatever is not otherwise disposed of in this my will. 
I gire and devise to the said Martha Blount out of a sincere regard and long fhendship 
for her ; and it is my will, ttiat my above executors, the survivors or survivor of them, 
shall taike an account of all my estate, monies, or bonds, &c. and after paying my 
debts and legacies, shall place out all the residue upon government, or other securities 
according to their best judgments, and pay the produce thereof, half yearly, to the 
said Mrs. Martha Blount, during her natural life ; and after her decease, I give the 
sum of one thousand pounds to Mrs. Magdalen Racket, and her sons, Robert, Henry, 
and John, to be divided equally among them, or to the survivors or survivor of 
them, and after the decease of the said Mrs. Martha Blount, I give the sum of two 
hundred pounds to the aforesaid Gilbert West, two hundred to Mr. George Arbuthnot, 
two hundred to his sister, Mrs. Ann Arbuthnot, and one hundred to my servant John 
SeaTl,«to whichsoever of these shall be then living; and all the residue and re- 
mainder, to be considered as undisposed of, and to go to my next of kin. 

This 18 my last will and testament, written with my own hand and sealed with my 
own seal this twelfth day of December, in the year of our Lord, one thousand seven 
hundred and forty three. ALEXANDER POPE. 

Signed, sealed, and delivered, by the testator, as hia 
last will and testament, in the presence of us, 

RADNOR 

STEPHEN HALES, Minister, of Teddington 

JOSEPH SPENCE, Prqfessar o/Hutory, in the Univenity qf 0^fi»fd* 



EPITAPH ON A YOUNG LADY. 

[bt eobbrt montoombrt.] 

Though Death has doomed thee to that dark, cold bed^ 
Where Beauty's ashes mingle with the dead, 
Though that sweet smile which crowned thy virgin face 
No more shall brighten o'er its wonted place. 
Lives there no record to enshrine thy worth 
' Too pure to perbh with the mould'ring earth? 
Ah ! yes, thy sleeping innocence may claim 
A mental tablet to preserve thy name 
In wannest hearts that throbbed with love for thee. 
Fond mem'ry bids thine image still to be ! 
Frail thing 1 thine artless look and mimic wile 
From tender eyes shall oft a tear beguile. 
Thy prattling voice that breathed its music round. 
In Fancy's ear shall still its eeho sound, 
While weeping fondness o'er thy tomb shall cry. 
There simple youth and guiltless beauty lie! 
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A fine cke^rlul mormng m the spring of 182 — found me seated m a post- 
chaise, between two relations, comTOrtably posting to my place of destinatiOD. 
Every one acquainted with the county of Ifeunpshire must remember the beaa« 
tiiul prospect which opens on the view, after leaving the Southam|>lon road aiMi 
tttraingkito the Portsmouth one. The white masts of the vessels lifting their per* 
pencKcular grandeur from the silvery current ; the gay assemble^ of pretty sum- 
mer villas, adorned in all the graceful ornaments of fantastic taste; the grand 
appearance of the various gentlemen^s seats seen through the shady openings of 
the trees planted 19 front, and the distant prospect of the mazy river winding 
its briUiaBl waters along ita mossy banks, were to me this morning more ahan 
enchanting. There is a sort of ingratitude cHi^ng to the human mind, which 
teaches it' to undervalne the pleasures it is accustomed to enjoy. This beau- 
teous scene« which use had rendered somewhat stale to the eye, struck me, now 
about to bid it a short farewell, with melancholy admiration. Though arrived 
at an age when the faculties and passions of the soid sure gradyaUy matiaring, 
and the tender weaknesses of youth fctding awsy in the gernmug strength of 
manhood, I felt I was about to be separated from the bland socialities and 
indulgencies of home, and be dc^stered within the gloomy precincts of a 
country boaitfding-school; said, stoical as my pride would have persuaded me 
to consider myself, spite of the shame I felt I should merit, if nervous enough 
to betray an unmanly regret on the present occasion, I verily believe that 
could I unobserved nave dropt a tear, I should have indulged myself, and 
afterwards taken offence had a spectator reproached me with it. After main- 
taining an amiable silenee (for I was far from being in a sulky mood) for a 
length of time, considering the nearness of my companions, the slow motion 
of the chaise told us we were ascending a hill ; ana being roused from my 
agreeable lounge in the sofl padded comer of the vehicle, by the shrill merry 
\^u8tle of a passing labourer, I exerted myself to pull down the window, and 
asked the dnver what disjfcaixie wq had to roll over, ere we should reach our 
place of destination ? *^ Not far, sir," replied he, pointing with his short 
whip to a hamlet that emerged from the vaUey before us. 

Now, by all the laws of story-tefiing, my pen ousht to commence a descrip- 
tion of the irresistible rural beauties that captivated me, the romantic solitude 
of the place, the wild charms of its situatioa, and sundry other pretty things 
always allowed in tales; but the truth is, there was nothing very interestii% 

to greet my entrance to Bishop's W ^m, fbr this was Ae name of the 

place where I was about to fix my abode. There had faHen some rain in the 
early part of the day, which had damped the unpaved road, and made its ascent 
muady and uncheerful, and as the wheeb whirled swiflly round the comer of a 
rusty old inn, displaying a pendtot, rotten, painted sign to view, I exclaimed 
to myself, ** Heaven presiervc me from bemg cooped long in this miserable and 
inhiunan looking place !" 

The arrival of strangers in an obscure country town, (particularly if they 
make a dashing entrance in a post-chaise,) is almost as strange and wonderM 
to the simple boorish inhabitantSy as an eciipseof tbe sun or moon was to the 
ancients. Numerous dirlv, squalling, ragged litde imps poured forth, as we 

turned up the lane that led us to Mr. J g*s academy, and by their hootings 

and impudent yelby almost frightened the very horses ftemsdres. I coidd 
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not help aoiiliog at the curious phiitzes of both sexes thai were peejMi^ bem the 
half-opened doors of the (Merent cottsu;es, while by the whispere of the vuJgat 
beings that buzzed in my ear^ I could pbinly perceive^ tl^it they were aw- 
tually puttioig to each other the impertinent and curious question ** Who oan it 
be?** At last, the wheels of our vehicle ceased to Uini, the door was <{iueUy 
opened, and t dnd my friends limped out of our places, just as we were saluted 
by the formd school-like bow of the pedagogue himself, m^ futiffe cod evei^ 

to-be respected master. Mr. J gs, was apparently a nuddled aged man, 

whose countenance seemed to say he had already seen enoueh of liib to be 
weaiy of it. There was nothing in Ins person to please the list s^ht; fir 
from it : to me, when I first gazedon his little parched-up iace, he ajppeared an^ 
Ihin^ but agreeable ; his stature was far below the common medium, and his 
head, though more than usually attended to, had too much of the French iriaES^ 
about the hair. The eyes are generally considered the most expressive of the 
features ; that is, I presume, when mey have expression — and as Mr, J.'s 
were deprived of this most desirable quality, I can only 8ay» that his noee 
amply made up for the deficiency. There was an insol^it pert turn at the 
end of it, which made it resemble the wooden handle of some pump> rather 
than the grizly projecting feature of the face* 

Conducted by this same stately, though diminutive personage, we passed 
along the diamond-cut hall, which was hung round by cloaks and hats, and 
descending two steps, entered a long quadrangular room, indifferently fun- 
nished, which afterwards proved to he the '^best parlour." Here, a formdi 
introduction took place between myself, friends, and the wife of the sehool- 
master. She was trimmed up in holiday style, beii^ apparelled in a full- 
flowing, orange-coloured silk dress, sleeves cut aher ue latest fcshiod^ and 
<£splayed, as she graciously curtsied, the fine lace of a tasty eap, ornamented 
in front by a small wreath of mingled flowers. There is, seaerally, a stiffness of 
deportment pertaining to the English character, which md a^bea. throwagkxMB 
over strangers at their first acquaintance, and keep down a flow of gowi hu- 
mour and warm-heartedness, which, though perhaps inherent in the heart, 
mutually require something more intimate than first sight to bring then into 
action. On the present occasion, this was soon ^smissed, and while Mr. J* and 
my uncle were sporting away in close conversation, I was making good use 
of my eye-sight in glancing over the objects in the room> wbidi aU seemed to 
display the profession of the householder. On the smooth glossy mabcgany 
table were ranged systematically, pens, ink, and paper, a box of mathematical 
instruments^ and an ebony inkstand, with some half-finished drawings. Two 
tan^e highly-polished globes filled u]^ the corners at the lower end of me room» 
while coloured maps of different sizes, hung round the papered walls. 

The servant now brought in a cold collation, and having an appetite not a little 
sharpened by the country breezes, I gave a very fine specimen at my first 
meal, of my capabilities in the management of tlie knife and fork. After we 
had satisfied the desires of eating and drinking, as old father Homer would 
say, and began to improve a little in our opinions of each other, the rattling 
of the chaise-wheels was heard, my friends rose up, adjusted their dress, and 
lefl me behind — to think on them; for long-experienced kindness cm their part 
had taught me to value their warm affection. 

Having thus simply depict my arrival and entrance into the school, my 
reader will, perhaps, be anxious to understand, before I introduce him to any 
further company, the object of my being placed here. My chief purpose was 
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to finish my studies, and prepare myself for matriculation at Oxford. A 
London advertisement bad made known to the world, that there was 9i finishing 

establishment in the retired town of Bishop's W m, under the superinten- 

dance of Mr. J gs, professor of languages. Hither, then, I was brought, 

and delivered to the watchful guardianship of the governor, with a chsu'ge 
that I was to be considered in all things as under his immediate guidance, and 
though in the quality of a parlour boarder, was not to be " free as the air, and 
light as the breeze." A walk over the premises in company with my master, 
brought me to discover a little of his disposition and temper. He was evi- 
dently one labouring to be very great ana important, but his futile person and 
pedantic deportment made him resemble any thing but a gentleman and a 
scholar. From a few observations, I discovered that he was what the world 
(the vulgar part of it) terms ** a universal genius." He was a smatterer in 
every thing, but an adept in none — a complete quack in the sciences, and 
meddler in the arts. "How," cries an inquirer, " how is it possible that 
fio short an intimacy should give you such an insight." To this it may be 
replied, there are some men whose wisdom is too retired, too deeply locked 
up in modest keeping, for every pew acquaintance to espy it at an early intro- 
duction, while there are others, whose boastful emptiness and tawdry vanities, 
burst on the view after the brief interchange ot a few words. Such was 

J gg. As we paced up and down the middle path in the private garden, 

not a flower was handled, smelled, or admired, of which the silly pedant' did 
not explain the class, genus, &c. &c. ; and then followed a very learned lec- 
ture on the advant^s to be acquired from the study of Botany. I happened 
to look up to the skies, and remark how beautiful was the appearance of 
the dark silky clouds riding along their airy course. " Very, very beautiful 
indeed," was the reply. " Pray, are you fond of the science of Astronomy ? 
you know, I presume, the names of tne planets, and their distances from the 

earth — can explain the nature of eclipses, and" ^His tongue was now in 

Hill spring, and heaven knows how much longer I might have been bored 
with his ifl-timed astronomical nonsense, had not the large drops of rain be- 
gan to splatter thiddy over our uncovered heads, and made us speedily seek 
the comfortable retreat of the parlour. 

The departure of those we love and respect leaves a gloom behind them which 
needs some philosophy to dispel. So was it with me ; 4nd while 1 cast a me- 
lancholy gaze on the cheerful faces around me, my bosom heaved a sigh — not 
because it envied their happiness, but because it was too oppressed to S3nnpa- 
thise with them. N o doubt all this will be thought by some remarkably childish^ 
and above one arrived at years of maturity. Be it so : still it must be allowed 
that infancy, though nervously acted on by the impulse of puny sensibilities, is 
incapable of entering into all those sympathies, whose very existence is asourge 
of delight to a thinking nature. The weather, too, at this moment, was clouded 
as mine own feelings, while I was supinely reclining at one end of the sofa, 
forgetful of any one's presence, except mine own, and giving free range 
to the indulgence of broodipg anxiety. This indulgence was very brief; 

J ^gs advancing to me, with a magisterial air, requested the pleasure of 

introducing me to his two other parlour boarders ; I bent my head in assent, 
and, with a languid movement, and delightful jawn, walked up to the fire- 
place, and bowed twice most courteously, while 'the creature thus introduced 
me : " Mr. Duncan and Mr. Freestun, allow me to present to you a fresh com- 
jpanion, Mr. M , who, I. doubt not, wiUbe a pleasing addition to 
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your society." I question that, said I to in3rself, while I hastily eyed my two 
novel associates ; for, to be plain, neither of them had a very inviting aspect. 
Duncan was dressed completely d la sailor. His full blue trowsers, short 
jacket of the same colour, together with a pair of broad iShoulders, proclaimed 
him either to be a sailor, or eSse that he was proud of assuming the naval cha- 
racteristics ; his manner and voice were equally blunt and coarse, but there 
was a frankness seated on his brow, which spoke an open soul and benevo- 
lent heart ; his round healthy face I well remember : his complexion was un- 
usually &ir for a man, and the swimming azure eye that laughed from beneath his 
light-fringed lids, cheated a spectator into a belief that Duncan was of a more 
innocent disposition than he had been. I hardly know whether his counte- 
nance might be called interesting or handsome ; certainly beauty and expres- 
sion were blended in every feature, but the calm, passive sweetness spread 
over the whole, was more congenial to the soft and delicate loveliness of a 
female, than to the graceful dignity of a man. Strange it was, when I first 
looked on him, his careless uncouth demeanour did not permit me to consider 
his person half so agreeable as I have since thought it. Freestun was a good- 
tempered, silly-looking, red-haired Irishman, with a squalhd disfigured face, 
which Nature had moulded in one of her whimsical moods ; he was consi- 
derably taller than his companion, and appeared a harmless being, who was 
ready to oblige himself or any body else, to beguile the passing hour. Such 
were the exteriors of those with whom I was about to study and domesticate. 
My first evening passed away with speed, and I rose early the next morning 
that I might reconnoitre the place : my bed-room window directly faced the 
east, and the gorgeous appearance of the sun bursting with his radiant beams 
tlirougb the matin clouds, beautifully varied with tints of gold and purple, was 
indeed an enchanting sight to me, as I breathed the healthy breeze, that 
"wafted in upon me from the open window. Having for the principal part of 
my life resided within the smoky walls of a crowded town, the rising sun was 
what I had seldom witnessed. The school was situated in an elevated situ- 
ation, and those who slept in the upper rooms commanded a charming pros- 
pect. There was, however, a mist this morning, covering the top of the 
thatched cottages which bounded my view, and I was barely enabled to catch 
a glimpse of an extensive lake, behind the remains of an old castle, shattered 
and ruined by the devas!ations of neglect and time. As Duncan slept in the 
same room as myself for a little while, we agreed to sally forth together, that 
he might shew me the place. Leaving most of them in the house, quietly re- 
posing on their pillows, we descended from our room with little noise, and 
passing through the hall, unbarred the bolts of the heavy street door and 
gained the terrace, where we determined first to pay a visit to the castle, 
which 1 had gazed on from my window. As we tripped briskly down the 
street, arm in arm, we mutually began to inquire about our future destinations 
in life. My prospects (limited as they were at that moment) were soon ex- 
plained ; but all 1 learnt from Duncan was, that he was the son of a lieutenant 
in the navy, who was supposed to be burnt together with his ship, that he had 
been a very gay, dissipated young man, and that his father-in-law (at that time 
editor of the Literary Gazette) had sent him here as parlour-boarder, to give 
him a fair trial for the last time, whether he preferred to cultivate his mind 
and enter into a highly respectable rank in life, or to neglect his interest and 
beggar himself and welfare by it. We were now standing by the moist bank 
of £e lake^ and tasteless must he have been, dead to all the fijier sensibilities 
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of the mind, who could have refrained from heaving a grateful, sigh of silent 
adoration at the splendid scene around him. There was a ^beautiful calm 
this morning, that spread a delicious softness over every thing in nature, while 
Nature herself seemed (uU of love, inviting admiration. The lake was situated 
in a retired spot, fenced negligently around with bull-rushes and bending reeds ; 
at the south end the babbling of its waters was heard, gliding swiftly under a 
little wooden arch, on which a kind of fishine hut was built, where the eel- 
catcher passed many a damp cheerless night m laying his lines ; af^er passing 
the arch, the stream was confined to an irregular channel, till it broke out £^n 
in gentle flow, and lost itself amid the reedy swamps and sunny meadows. 
On whichever side you cast your eyes, nothing but delightful scenery was seen : 
here, was a neat cot, smiling with its simple beauty on the verdant uplands, 
telling that innocence and happiness dwelt within ; here, a bowery coppice 
hung on the declevity, and there the moss-roofed farm with its faded ricks and 
busy court-yards welcomed the sight Perhaps I am romantic, and therefoie, 
wesuk minded; if so, long may that weakness be mine that teaches me to 
admire with intense fondness the unvarnished charms so bountifully distributed 
over the whole of Nature^s work. A country walk is to me at all times a source of 
pleasing contemplation, and while pensively pacing along; the cool lane, or climb- 
mg the grassy hill, I can bury for awhile in oolivion the fretting toils of life, and 
taste the unclouded joys of inward happiness and content. I had almost forgotten 
my companion, and strolled unthinkingly away from him to the other end of 
the lake, when a beckon from him brought me to his side ; and while I looked 
on the ivied walls of the castle, he addressed me. *^ These sombre looking re- 
msdns which stand before us, were in their original perfect state a palace, where 
the Bishops of Winchester for several years held their stately court ; and it is from 
this circumstance that the town has been called by the name of Bishop^s 

W m. Formerly, I am told, this palace was very grand and costly, 

but alas! view it now!! these solitary and crumblin? wrecks only leave a 
memorial of decayed greatness ! !" The thickness of tne walls had preserved 
them from entire ruin, and a spectator might easily trace amid the confusion, 
the situation of many of the apartments, while the winding staircases were 
still perceived through the saps in the different turrets. It was truly a melan* 
choly spectacle, and while me wind whistled carelessly over these mouldering 
remnants of former grandeur, my ima^nation was picturing to my mind the 
many merry hours and convivial felicities which had once been felt there, 
when rank and splendour were reigning over them. " Do you know", conti- 
nued Duncan, " Pve stood gazing on these frowning relics with folded arms 
for many an hour ; and thought they bore no forced resemblance to my own 
state, for once I was proud and happy, but my own follies have reduced me 
to ruin, like these walls. Often, often have I visited this spot at evening, 
when the moon lit the spangled skies, and threw her mellow beams over these 
ruins, and wept with a flood of tears, as I thought of my past errors, and 
vainly resolvea to act with propriety in future ; but mine is a corrupted heart, 
and misery is its best and sole allotment." 

From this moment, I began to conceive a different opinion of him, and 
considered him one whose faults had proceeded more from the head than the 
heart ; still, I could not but feel surprised to hear one expressing himself so 
thoughtfully, whom^ at the first interview, I had taken for a mere blunt, com- 
mon-place creature. I was on the point of persuading him to communicate 
his griefs to me, when the school-bell summoned us to breakfast; and 
obliged me to defer m^ wishes to a further opportunity. 
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1 should onljr disgust the reader's patience were I to describe the dry routine 
of a school to mm, as doubtless he once experienced its delights and recurring 
scenes. As parlour boarders, of course we were more under our own direc- 
tion than the juniors, whom we used to designate by the name of * commons.* 
Our study was a Very comfortable room at the back of the house, with one side 
lined with book-shelves. It was here we prosecuted our studies, unmolested 
by the discordant twang of the crowded school-room. Some weeks passed off 
very quietly, and nothing of moment occurred to disturb the tranquillity of each 
coming day. I gradually began to be attached to Duncan, not that I could 
possibly be his friend, for our principles and feelings were, in many respects, 
so opposite, that so close a connection of friendship could never permanently 
subsist between us. There was a something noble and spirited about him at 
times, which, when contrasted with his frequent violent aberrations from every 
duty, only caused me to regret that early irregularities 'should still predomi- 
nate over a heart naturally generous and kind. Duncan and the *' governor** 
were never at peace with each other : the latter was wild and restive, buoy- 
ant as the very sur he breathed, and incapable of being governed, unless the 
rein was put on in the most gentle manner ; the latter was mean and con- 
ceited to a degree ; full of self and bigoted. Though there is a du^ and 
respect owed m>m the pupil to the master, it requires prudence and wisdom 

on one side to command it A short anecdote will illustrate this : J gs 

had hung up in the study, a board, on which were written the rules and 

studies, to which Duncan was implicitly to conform. As J gs was a man 

very -happy to show his authority at all times, he did not n^lect it in this case. 
After a tedious mention of twenty different studies on this l)oard, the follow** 
ing prohibition, written in a small-hand, followed : ** N.B. Not to be a half 
a mile from the town without obtaining a card of permission.'* Duncan 
scanned over this with a contemptuous eye, at what he called the *' little man's 
impudence," then took up his pen ancl scribbled the following well-known 
truth : ** You may take a horse to water, but you can't make him drink.'* 
Perhaps this, on his part, was both disrespectful and unjustifiable, but the 
other was to blame for attempting to be so coercive. Duncan had been too 
much accustomed to follow the bent of his own inclination, to be forced to 
obedience. A kind word has enslaved him when no stretch of severity 
could have turned him. The fact was, J gs was not in the least calcu- 
lated to preside over the education of young men, as a little tyrant to flagel- 
late liitk boys, he was tolerably efficient A day or two after, looking over the 
board, we read this laconic explanation, or rather corollary, *' But you may 
drench him !" 

The assistant was the prop of the establishment : he was a fine clever 
feBow, amiable as talented, bred at Eton, and has, I believe, since entered 
at Cambridge. I was rather a fevourite with White, (for so he called 
himself,] and often have we passed many a delicious moment, in talking of our 
favourite authors as we traversed the phy-groimd together. For his memory 
I shall ever have a deep respect. It was from him I was first taught to acquire 
a knowleifee of the most refined and beautiful of aU languages, that or the 
Greek. Hfe used to tell me he should often think of my ardour in committing the 
Greek grammar to memory. Having unfortunately commenced to learn 
Greek at a later period than customary, my application was unremitting, and 
nothing imusual was it for me to be h^ird chattering away my rtmrut Tw*rre/r, 
Tvvrei, wKle my eyes were closed in deep, Freestun, the Irishman, was sel- 
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dom within b<nmds» or with his books before him in the study ; his taste was 
by no means of a studious kind, but still he was not without his accomplish-* 
ments; he could leap a five-barred gate very gracefully,, strike a cricket ball 
further than any boay else, and could ride a horse without any saddle on its 
back. At this time there were some French, Spanish, and Italian officers, 
on parole here, and our dull town was quite gay of an evening, when they were 
parading the principal streets, dressed in their blazing regimentals, clinking 
their spurs on the pavement, and nodding to every pretty face they met. 
With one of the Italian officers, Freestun became so mtimate, that one day 
they both left the town together, and have not been heard of since. His 
vacancy, however, was soon filled by a proud, thin, Welshman, of the 

name of P -, a nephew, by marriage, to the late gallant* Sir Thomas 

Picton. He was liked by none, being neither liberal nor commdnicative, but 
surly, and cold as the snow on his own native mountains. Duncan, with all 
his &ults and inconsistencies was far more amiable. It was very laughable to 

hear the conversations between P and him sometimes; and although 

Duncan was inferior to him in his intellectual attainments, the other could sel- 
dom overcome in argxmient. The Welsh are well known for their pride of 
ancestry : in Wales it is no uncoihmon thing to hear a poor man brs^ng of 
lus ancestors, while he produces a musty old piece of parchment, whereby 

he traces his origin regularly up to Adam himself! P , in this respect, 

was no disgrace to his country ; it seems his family was, as to descent, highly 
respectable, but much reduced by misfortunes. Be it as it may, there 
was no decrease in his pride. We were all sitting round our study-fire one cold 

night at the latter end of Autumn, and while myself and J ^^g?t> were playing 

chess, I overheard part of the conversation between P ^.and. Duncan. 

P had remarked, that no man could be a gentleman, except bom so. 

** Pshaw l" cried Duncan, " genteel birth is only valuable in proportion as it is 
adorned by other dignified graces. There's many a man bojm a gentleman, who 
does not live a genUeman, and therefore I conceive, no gentleman ; a man's true 
respectability is centered in himself 9 and though it may receive additional splen- 
dour from being associated to honourable forefathers, it will ever shine brightly 
when barely supported by its own intrinsic worth." ** I wonder, Duncan," re- 
plied P ^ " mat you, who certainly are the son of a gentleman, are not proud 

of it ; for [my part I shall always consider myself ennobled in being tenth cousin 
to his present majesty i" All that I remember of Duncan's answer to this magni- 
loquous speech, was a very simple but natural question, ** And what are you 
the better for that?" 

It vras customary for the parlour boarders to write essays every week, 
and to deliver them with a feigned name, that they might be publicly 
read in the school-room. On one occasion, while we were anxiously- 
waiting for Mr. J gs's perusal to determine which among us should prove 

the successful competitor, we were surprised at hearing a loud continual peal 
of laughter which came from the school-room, and, on inquiring, what was 

my astonishment at learning that J gs had read out a lampoon, that Duncan 

had written on him ! 1 — ^In this respect, I approved of J gs's conduct^ 

as his public perusal of the piece best attested his contempt for it, ant) pri* 
vately blamed Duncan for his daring wit, but could not convince him that he 
had erred. I never could find out nis character, although there was not a 
shade of deception in its composition. Sometimes he was mild and acqui- 
esive ; at others, boisterous, and offensively rude. He was truly a strange 
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being. After h^lias been lusingthe most indecorous lan^age, I have often 
listened to him, while he would sit down and sing with sweet un- 
affecteAiess a melancholy and touching air. His passions were warm, ' and 
when in ftill flow, not easily restrained. Duhcan was a great admirer of 
what he called "the honest Jack Tar," and, unfortunately, sometimes resembled 
him too much to edify his companions ; he erred where thousands do, who 
think the incivilities of bluntness superior to the bland concessions of true 
courtesy. It required an intimate acquaintance with Duncan, to find out in 
what he was amiable, while his errors and inconsistencies were very percepti- 
ble fi^om his undisguised manners. 

A few months after my conversation with him by the lake, I perceived a 
marked difference in his manner : he who lately was all sprigfatliness, loud 
humour, and jocose to a fault, was become gloomy and reserved. He shunned 
society, and When interrupted in his wa&s, he would peevishly withdraw 
himself. At first, I considered this as a mere whim, knowing hi^ nature as 
I did ; but at last, his constant reserve was noticed by others, as well as myself. 
He seldom jdiiied the faiiiily at the breakfiast table till late in the morning, 
and when he entered the room, it was with a nonchalance that told while he 
favoured tis with his personal presence, his thoiights and soul were not in our 
company. My curiosity was awakened, and 1 determiiied to discover the 
reason of his indifference and melancholy, either by inquiry or scrutiny. 

Duncan was a self-taught feirtist, and had produced several charming pictures ; 
of late, he was with his colour box before him more than usual, but no 
one in the sdhool was permitted to see his performances. An idea entered my 
mind one day, as I watdhed him writing a very lengthy epistle, perhaps he was 
in love : ** in loVe," said I, ** why not ? who more formed to be the victim of 
romantic passion ? who so likely to be deceived, and to deceive ? — not from a 
villaincws principle, but inability to guide his feelings and guard against his 
weaknesses. Ii he be entrapped in the wiles of love, then these pictures and 
letters, 1 suppose, ai'e little douceurs for the fair one." Notwithstanding, I 
hid a little satisfied my curipsity by this my own explanation, why he should 
be so mysterious about it, was still to me very strange ; surely there was no 
barm in his being in love; 

** Is it in betrren a crime to love too well!'* 

For myself, I have always a respect for a man in love, as I conceive him to 
have s^me merits, and therefore Duncan did not decrease in my good opinion » 
It is true, he was rather young, just ver^n^ on twenty, but that is an 
age when the heart is most fickle and susceptible of all the tenderest and 
delightM emotions, though it mdy not b6 discreet or constant. 
Tnere was in the towii an academy for young ladies, superintend^ by a 

Miss R ll, ail aooompli^ed and interesting lad^ ; J g& was on terms 

of friendship with her, anid he had once taken his parlour boarders to tea 
there witfi him : Dmican had observed to ihe, after we had passed through 
the 9chool-yard, where the pupils were taking their exercise, that M.m R* 
had certahdy " sonae btoutiful angelic creatures uiSder her pupilage." This,' 
I thought- at the liioment, did not appear to me at all unnatural ; for what young 
heaart dbes not'sottielrares flutter, and give eloquetice to the tongue at the sight 
of innoceticie and bfeuty. Diogenes himself would dot have told Sappho to 
have reffiored ffott between him and the sun, had she stood before him instead 
of MeiGuDfiter. Stece tlj^ti|p«, Duncan had frequently j^ured forth his praises 
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on a sweet girl there, of the name of Caroline G » who, he told me, was the 

daughter of an English merchant, and on the death of her mother was placed 

with Miss R • The two schools occasionally met at the theatre, (for even 

Bishop's W ^m had a strolling company for two or three months in the 

year,) and I fancied he was exceedingly active in paying little attentions to his 
favourite ; hut I considered all this a mere flirtation, a hoyish circumstance ; 
the issue proved that trifles sometimes constitute the cause of great and mo- 
mentous issues. 

Before I proceed any further in this amatory affair, I ought to acquaint 
the reader, that Duncan, when dressed in his hest suit, was a young man that 
few young ladies would have objected to. Caroline (for I had often taken a 
sly peep at her, in her pew during churchtime,) was in the dangerous age of 
eighteen ; dangerous because it is an age when we all think otirselves full of 
wisdom and experience, while we arc m reality mere babies in deciding on 
what will be permanently conducive to our future happiness. Her flgure was 
one that Canova might have studied to imitate with his divine chisel, and have 
failed ; there was nothing about it that betrayed much design for the display 
of grace, and yet every movement was graceful as woman's could be. Her 
countenance was fair but inclined to paleness, and her eyes that seemed 
to dart rays, as if in rivalship for love, beneath her pencilled eyelids, were a 
complete mirror, on whose bright surface might be seen all the movements of 
the soul. In short, Caroline l^ a face tmd head that would have vied with 
perfection itself, and withal too, there was an enchanting loveliness spread 
over the whole that beautified what was itself of the first order of beauty. 
Was Duncan then to blame for loving what was made for love ? 

The walls of Miss R ^ll's play-ground, formed part of the enclosure on 

one side of the churchyard ; the school itself fronted the church, and the 
passenger that stopped, as he traversed the burial ground, to read with many 
a sigh the sad records of mortality, was oflen roused from his reverie by the 
prattling and jocund laughter of the young ladies, which were heard at times 
among the silence of the tombs. 

It was on a Saturday aflemoon that I had procured the key of the church 
door from the simple, unsuspecting sexton, and ascended the church tower, 
from whence, leaning over tne moss-covered parapet, I might take a most 
extensive view of the surrounding country. This was a favourite resort of 
mine, and del^htfiil is the remembrance of those undisturbed del^hts I have 
felt on this elevated spot ; often indeed, did I think with the Roman poet 

'* Beatos i]le> qui procal negotiis," 

while I surveyed the elysian scenes around me. Behind, was the rectory, with 
its lawn, shrubbery, and cultivated grounds richly^spread on all sides ; before, 
my eye could scarcely compass the diversified an() extensive view ; the Isle of 
Wi^ht hills were seen, with their tops mellowing as it were into the clouds by 
their distance, while now and then a sudden ray of the sun would stream along 
the brow of one of them, and show the white walls of some neat cot. I had 
another reason, besides the exquisite beauty of the sqenery, for visiting the 
tower this aflemoon : Duncan had told me that I might take a glance i^ Miss 
R^^ — ^ll's pupils, while they were amusing themselves in their play-groimd^ 
and as I never was, or mean to be, much of a stoic, I thought I would for 
once indulge myself, by catchmg a surreptitious view of them. A group of 
umqpent girls forms at all times an interesting sight, and particularly so to a 
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cotmtry sdiool boy, who seldom sees any thing in the shape of a woman save 
the mistress of the house, and, occasionally the greasy cooL 

As I listened to the merry voices of the little parties of girls, who were 
marching gaily up and down the court-yard, I suddenly perceived Duncan 
walking cautiously and slowly by the side of the wall, till he stopped at the 
door at the end of the play-ground which opened on the churchyard walk ; 
here, I watched him apply his eye for a moment or two to the key-hole, and 
afterwards, the form or a female appeared, who hastily seized his arm, and 
then advancing together towards the north side of the burial ground, I ob- 
served them seated by each other on a low tomb stone, closely engaged in 
conversation. Here then, thought I, is an ecdaircissement : Duncan is certainly 
the favoured suitor of Caroline, and doubtless, these two young lovers are now 
plotting some scheme for an elopement, or this may be only a very innocent 
interview. The creaking of the churchyard gate occasioned me to turn my 
head to observe who was approaching, and on again looking to the tomb stone 
I saw Duncan alone, negligently swinging his glove to and fro, and evidently 
insensible to what was gomg on around him. I hesitated, as I descended 
from the tower, whether I should communicate my discovery to Duncan or 
not : if I did so, I considered that he would be offended, and perhaps sus- 
pect me as a spy on his actions ; I therefore determined to pretend, as oefore, 
total ignorance of the direct truth, and endeavour, by a few jocose intimations, 
to elicit from him a confession of his attachment. Duncan had removed from 
the tomb, and did not see me approach, as he stood immured in thought and 
ffently tapping the ground with his alternate toe and heel. ** This is a delight- 
ful retreat for ardent lovers, Duncan," said I, as I fronted him ; " You, I 
guess, feel a pleasure in frequently visiting this undisturbed spot, to meditate 
sweedy and silently among the tombs ?" " You, perchance, may be partial 
to it, for my part, I assure you, I only flee here to escape the intrusion of the 
world." ** I understand you, you would rather not have my company at 
present ; but I shall not leave you ere you redeem your promise to me, by 
recounting to me a litde of your history." " Well, if you compel me, I 
must submit, so walk with me to yonder spreading tree, we will seat ourselves 
on the oaken bench beneath, while I give you a brief relation of my own 
checquered and somewhat romantic life." 

" My &ther, M , as I have before told you, was a lieutenant in the 

navy, the son of an officer of rank in the same service ; my mother was 
equally respectable with my father, and I remember she was as beautiful as she 
was amiable and affectionate. But, alas ! I have been imgrateful to them, and 
therefore am unworthy of being related to them. From infancy I was self- 
willed and passionate, and ere I could scarcely articulate plainly, was incapable 
of restraint. As my father was seldom in the bosom of domestic happiness, I 
soon conquered the mild, forgiving disposition of my mother, till at last, my 
wishes generally took the precedence of her own. While at school, I con- 
tracted a fondness for every thing connected with the sea, and my young heart 
was never more delighted than when I was examining any picture that repre- 
sented the sfe, sailors, vessels, &c. and I often boasted to my playmates that 
I 'was intended for the sea.' In fact, it was, I believe, my father's intention, 
had he lived to have completed it, that I should follow the same noble profes- 
sion as himself. He used, of a winter's evening, when at home, to dandle me 
on his knee, while my dear mother sat smiling at my innocent admiration, and 
relate to me many of his sea adventures. Though naturally unruly, there were 
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times when I was docile apd obedient; aa^.wbep I had b^en what was^tenned , 
* a goocf child,' my reward was generally a * story' from my father* 

" My lather was more resolute and exact towards me than my mothsr ; per- 
haps h^ had some foresight, and saw. that if not wisely educated, I should 
hereafter prove a source of trouble to myself and friends. While he resided 
with me, my temper was a little softened, but after his duty called him away 
for the last time, I gained a complete ascendency over my mother, and gave 
vent to every burst of fitful passiop. By the time I was eight years of age, I 
was quite a spoiled child, did as 1 pleased, and how I pleased. It was no won- 
der, then, that I was restless, impatient of delay* and desirous of novelty ; my 
desire for going to sea became stronger as years increased. I can. never 
forget how dreadfully I terrified my indulgent parent, by absconding for 
a whole day, and was found, at last at the quay near th^ Tower, prattling to 
a number of sailors, and beseeching them to ta^e. me on.bpard with them. 
I was in my fourteenth year when my poor father's death left my mother a 
widow, and me a fatherless froward youth. 

** Something in which! had be^n prevented from acting indiscreetly, threw 
me into a raging passion, in which wretched mood I hastily ranput.gf the.house, 
anS procured the situation of a cabin boy in a vessel bound for Calputta,-. and 
which was to leave the next morning. In this humble situation .did I rashly 
leave the blessed endearments of home, and all the tender kindness of the 
best of mothers. Before we lost sight of the EngUsh shore, my heart upbraided 
me for my cruel desertion, while the hoarse voices of the diffiprent officers 
convinced me that the life of a * cabin boy' would be one exposed to. a thou- 
sand hardships and deprivations. Often, often indeed, was my little swinging . 
hammock watered with repeQtant tears^ while the. hoUpw roar of the 
wayes beating against the side of the labouring vessel,, bade mei, think of 
home. But regret, I thought, could not then release me from, my 
trouble, so befv)re, we reached our destijiation, I was in a great .measure 
become hardened to , my fate. Perhaps you have no idea how easily the 
influence of vicious example wiU work on an uncultivated mind. . It is true I 
had always been taught to revere every thing that wag hallowed ; to respect 
the sanctity of the sabbath ; to look up tOrProvidence for unerring guidance at 
all times ; and had been impressed vnth the blessings attendant on prayer and 
devotion. . But every good impression vanished amid the. imn^oralitiesi which 
dail^r corrupted me. Our, sailors,, of all class of men, ;^re generally thq^most 
irreligious and profane,, ignorant even of the .most elementary points .in reli- 
gion ; they are swearers by habit, and seldom, speak without damning some 
part of tneir bodies* Among, such uncivilised creatures, ,was it wonderful, 
that by the time I landed at Calcutta, I had learned to curse too, and drink 
rui^ till I could .hoast of intoxication ? One voyage rendered me totally a dif- 
ferent being; before, I was ,he^dstrong, but now I had becomq violent and 
dissipated, regardlejs^ of all moral depprum, and profane as any. untutored 
heathen ! At this time it was, that I prided myself in estimating the .character 
of a tar, and, in truth, bating their vicious depravities, there is a great deal of 
generosity and true valour found in the English sailor. To this 4ay, I can 
never see a sailor in the tattered garment? of poverty, without innumerable 
distressing recollections rushing on me, which prompt me iu particular to 
relieve him, for the ^ake of \vh3t I myself had been. . 

" Our stay at Calcutta was very short ; the climate had nearly proved fatal 
to me. iThe fipathy^ .superstition, and fanaticism which I freqi^nUy \yitnessed. 
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were degradiilg and dt^^ing* I need hardly tell you, thfiat'Cakottat consti- 
tutes a town in itself but its suburbs are extensive, aoid peopled by inhabitants 
from all quarters of the g^obe* I collected several natural curiosities, which I 
broi]^t to England on my return^ and disposed of them to advantage ; amon^ 
them, I remember, there was a skull of an Indian, which I had picked up 
as I was strdline by the side of the Ganges ; it was scarcely injured by decay, 
and was alt(^£er a rare specimen of preservation. In Calcutta, it is no 
uncomnion thing to perceive quantities of human bones strewed about on the 
shore ; I believe it is the custom of the natives, when their relatives are about 
to die, to leave them helplessly exposed by the river side, till they perish 
by neglect 

*^ Our ship having new taken in its cargo, we sailed back for England ; and 

believe me, M * , only those who have left their native land can be 

sensible how profusely it is favoured with every blessing and enjoyment. 
In our passage home I narrowly escaped a watery grave. We were not far 
from the Downs, when we were surpri^ by a sudden storm : on that night it 
happened that I had to watch; the weather had been excessively sultry 
during the day, and we had all expected a thunder storm ; in the evening, the 
air- was a little cooled, though not a breeze seemed to breathe over the stilly 
surface of the deep. I was pacing the deck, and admiring the moon just 
emerging from the waters, and illuming them with her soft splendour ; but sud- 
denly, a dark cloud overdaadowed her crescent, and as her last beam flooded 
the deep with its light, I saw the white curl of the angry surf, while a violent 
gush of the wind made our vessel rock. The storm was so tremendous 
and dudden, that in my hurry to attend to my duty, I fell over-board ! — ^and 
being .vunaUe to swim, must have perished, had not a generous comrade, on 
hearing my • cry of distress, speedily thrown out a rope, by which I was drawn 
up again* No kmgnage.can paint to you the horror I felt, while strugg^ling in the 
deep.. I shuddered not so much from the fear of quitting life, as of entering on 
eternity, and appearing before 'an awful tribunal. Oh! my friend, at that 
moment, short as it was, I would have given worlds to enjoy an hour's exis- 
tence that I might repent, -and make my peace with an offended Creator. 

*^ You, who live on land, surrounded with comforts, and safe from the stormy 
dangers of the wide ocean, can scarcely ctxiceive the horrors of a tempest, 
when all the elements aeem to jar, and the- white^crested billows lift up their 
heads, as if in mock defiance of all the wreck that lay around them. Pro- 
vidence, however, rescued us ; and though our masts were levelled, our 
boTn^prit shattered, and yard-arms broken down, not a life was /ost. 

*^ After my' arrival in England^ I soon obtained my discharge, and 
hastened up to town in tolerable condition: having nearly the whole of 
my pay, together with the mon^ arising from the sale of my curiosities. 
How different were my fedings as I entered the metropolis, to what they 
weue when last I left it I I had not written to my mother since my 
absence; and as the consciousness of guilt and base ingratitude, would 
not. permit me to go and throw myself at her knees and sue her forgive- 
ness, I soon forgot my past trouble, mixed in every scene * of dissipation, 
gambled, went oonstandy to the theatre, and associated with the most dis- 
soli^ of companions ; my health soon became weakened, and after* paying 
the expenses of medicine and attendance, I found my little stock gone: and 
myself compelled to be industrious. An old servant of the fantfly informed 
me that my mother had married again, and that my father-in-law was an 
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austere man, not at all inclined to favour me with a kind reception, shotild 1 pre^ 
sume to intrude. I blush to tell you that to such extremities was I driven, that 
I really was reduced to an oyster seller ! there I stood in some public street^ 
with my blue fishy apron, and thick bladed knife, - opening oysters, and 
inviting passengers to buy them ! ! An unlocked for circumstance rescued 
me from this degraded situation. One dusky evening, I was engaged as usual 
in selling my * nice, fresh oysters,' and had just dismissed a pls^y customer, 
when a lady dressed in a genteel garb, restingr on the arm of a fine grovm, 
gentlemanly looking man approached my standing, and as the latter put the 
question * Well my man how d*ye sell your oysters by the hundred,' I 
recognized my mother's features ! my voice was choked, the knife dropped 
firom my hold while my mother screamed out in an agony of surprise * merciful 
heaven, it is Duncan himself! I' Here, M— — — , I conclude my his- 
tory : I followed my fiiends home ; and after civilizing myself a little, and 
recovering my health, I was sent here to be educated, and that I may, when 
adequately competent to the situation, be appointed a civil engineer, through 
my father's interest in South Amei^ica." 

Evening dews were now descending, and we returned home without dis- 
turbing the silence around us with a single observation. At night, afler our 
themes were prepared for the following morn, we usually played chess by way 
of recreation; it was my turn to have attacked Duncan that evening, but 1 was 
disappointed; he was engaged in his bed-room just under my own, and did 
not enter the study till the rest had nearly finished supper. 1 had for the last 
hour, been considering what Duncan had communicated to me, and was 
regretting that he would not yet become an altered character. The hour for 
retiring came, Duncan was the first to move, and as he made a slight bow to 
all around, he said very impressively " Good night, gentlemen," and had just 
opened the door to quit the room, when, as if suddenly recollecting himself, he 
advanced to me, looked me very meaningly in the face, and without moving 
his lips, gave my hand a squeeze that said more than language could, and then 
disappeared. 

I was kept awake till a late hour by perplexing thoughts, and did not close 
my eyes in sleep till midnight had winged away. We met, as customary, kt 
the appointed hour, at the breakfast table, but no Duncan was there ! Con- 
cluding he overslept himself, I went to call him — ^but Duncan had disappeared ! 
His boxes, &c. &c. had been removed during the night; on his bureau I found 
a note, addressed to me, laconically stating that he eloped with Caroline, and 
wished me every happiness ! ! 

By what means he had quietly accomplished his designs I know not ; the 
school and town were really in an uproar, and no person knew ought of the 
matter, but that a parlour boarder of Mr. J — -gs had certainly clandestinely 

carried off one of Miss R IPs young ladies. I remained a quarter of a 

year at Bishop's W m after Duncan's abrupt departure, but where, and 

how he was, was sdll involved in mystery when I left. His faults were soon 
forgotten, and all that was amiable in him was commended when he was no 
longer present. Perhaps he is now before the mast, far from home, from 
peace and happiness, neither of which has he a right to expect; but when fond 
recollection brings his image to my mind, I only think of his virtues^ and 
though iny regret can never atone for Aw fetQts, I often pay his memory the 
tribute of a tear. R. M. 

Bath^ April U, 1826^ 
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No, I. 

Bead, I exclaimed, after a long reverie« dead ! The words jarred so discordantly on 
my ear that I looked round my apartment as if I had been spoken to. Tray, aroused by 
my voice, put his friendly paw upon my knee, glad, no doubt, to see any signs of so 
long a silence being interrupted ; and a momentary glance was sufficient to inform me 
that — pshaw I the coffee is cold. Half an hour spent in repairing the mischief of an 
hour's absence of mind, in refreshing the fire, and trimming the lamp, enabled me to 
recover my recollection, and in part, my usual serenity. Still the coffee was not 
gcx)d, sip after sip it deteriorated in flavour. Burnt sugar or moist, isinglass or no 
isinglass, it was just the same, every remedy was fruitless. Now it could not be that 
any unwonted perturbation of spirit convicted my grocer of rascality, and changed 
nectareous Mocha into the suffocating growth of the Indies. What I, who had re- 
nounced all participation in the joys or sorrows of my fellow creatures, I, to whom 
books — ^my upturned eye was caught by the serene smile of the " observed of all 
observers," whose portrait formed the sole ornament of my contracted study. Bid 
sympathy for thy kind, lessen thy philosophy, O bard of Avon ! This reflection foD- 
tnnately saved my stoicism from being put to the blush ; I no longer repeated " Down, 
down hysterica passio," but covering my face with both my hands, the feelings with 
which I had been struggling the whole evening tumultuously burst forth, and I gave 
way to a deep and bitter agony of tears. This was more thaji the poor animal could 
hear. My former silence had been unsociable, but here was proof that his master was 
unhappy ; and Tray, unlike more rational friends, did not understand how misfortune 
could warrant forsaking a benefactor. His officious snout thrusting with pertinacious 
afiection between my hands, and his plaintive whine becoming more and more clamor* 
ouB, prevented my indulging in grief further than the relief of an overcharged bosom 
demanded. I must confess my weakness. I in my turn did not understand how to 
neglect the companion of years, though a dumb one, could be looked upon as an 
estimable gift of reason ; and therefore, even for the sake of poor Tray, benefitted 
myself by restraining the exuberance of sorrow. Calm succeeded the storm, and 
stirring the fire to a cheerful blaze, I pensively ruminated over the by-gone day. The 
cause of my past agitation was an event ofevery-day occurrence, nay trivial from its 
frequency. But I had never witnessed its effects before. Dead! that would have 
been nothing, but living death, the annihilation of the mind without extinction of the 
understanding ! Worse, yes unutterably worse than either death or madness is the 
** burial of hope.*' Poor Emma L. the following lines of hers may not possess 
poetical merit, but have alas ! that of truth — 

'* I tfaovght— that thought has passed away, 

It fiuled with the flowers. 
My joys co«ld never know decay, 

In this ialie world of ours. 

I thongbt'-^l pdn waa like the thom 

On which the bird reposes, 
Thai singeth nntil peep of mom, 

Xiove's vigil to the rosea. 

I know— those flowers will spring again, 

Those joys^so like-HNrill never, 
I know— no mom willhnsh this pain. 

Save that which dawna for ever/* 

1 need hardly now tell her story, whichjn truth requires but few words. Money — 
this single word might explain the tale/ and even so might it stand for the whole 
catalogue of haman ills. Yet shall I not be laughed at for displaying this commise- 
ration. To pity a girl crossed in love, and at my age ! But pry thee listen how well 
■he loTed, and imagine you see her dimmed eye and colourless cheek now. 
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" Oh ! urge me, urge ine not to smile, 

I know not when wc meet again. 
Nor falsely can, sweet friend, beg^uile 

With unfelt looks (hat thought of pain. 
Forbear to chide my foolish fear, 

I' amaot choosfe bat sorrow. 
Those words, alas 1 ring in my ear, 

* We p&Tt,deargiil, to morrow/ 

X " Farewell, thou stem, tboa harsh farewell, 

I never Knew thy paogs before, 
^ttt qow tboa souo^est like the knell. 

Which bids the living hope no more. 
Forbear to <;hide taj footish fear, 

I cannot choose bat sorrow, 
TiuMe words, alas ! ring in iny car 

* We part, dear giil, to-morr»w.* " 

Her bodings "were only too true. >Wfaen our acquaintance commenced, the lark, 
'Whose first notes carrol forth thankse^iving, was not more innocently joyous than her^ 
self. She was lovely to the eye, and lovely to the mind, ingenuous because innoeent, 
and innocent not from absence of temptation, but superiority to it. Have you seen 
the rose-bud modestly open its vermeil leaves to the pure beam of theflun, and " take 
the winds of heaven with beauty ?" Sven so did every charm of the tender gifl 
expand before the influence of first— ^is there any other — love. Time passed by, on 
angel wings, but the flower was too delicately fragile to endure, and a fhtber's hand 
broke — no — withered it on the stem. Her 'lover had sul^red unexpected reverses of 
fortupe. 'Twas a valid reason for crushing a child's happiness, and who could blame 

the parent had she sunk under the blow. 'Some weeks had elapsed since the 

marriage was broken off, and I went this morning to see, and if possible, console. I 
found her in the green-house, tending her favourite -plants, and the first g'lance con> 
vinoedme that consolation vras beyond the power of man. A tear glistened in her eye 
as she held forth her hand; it was but for a moment, and she resumed her occupation. 
She went mechanically round irom plant to plant, cleared away the decayed leaves, 
and performed the necessary servioes with her usual assiduity, but her mind was 
evidently for otherwise employed. I did dot speak much, for my heart was too full, 
and she probably took my unintentional silence as kinder than vain words. My eyes 
however were busy, and sad was the tale they told me. Not that any material change 
had tal^en place in her person. She was certainly thinner^ and her countenance whicli 
used to mantle over with sufi^usions 
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so diVHMily wToaght, 



That one would almofi; say b^ Wdy taught I" 

remained unalterably pale, whiter than monumental marble. A stranger could not 
have surmised the canker which was now devouring her " heart of hearts." There 
was even more than customary Q^ness observed in the simple arrangement of her 
dress, and her voice, touchingly sweet — though lower and more plaintive — was un- 
agitated and firm. It was her look and manner which weighed down the heart of the 
beholder. Hope on this side the grave was extinct. The cup of life overflowed with 
gall, almost before its sweets were tasted. Morning and night, summer and winter, 
will change the tide of existence to others, but her years will flow on darkly the same. 
She will walk through the world as if a denizen of another sphere, alike indifferent to 
its wishes and its fears. As if roaming over the arid sands of the desert, whichever 
way she turns, one dreary blank vill bound her view» So yoiingy so fair, so good, — 
dead ! poor £mma> would thou wert. G. H. S. 
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k» Huniy pM>p1«> ^^^ ^ve nefer boen in Bath, bare • rerj vaf^oe idea of it, and maoT who ba?t 
ictually been there, a ver^ errontoas one— it may be as well for me to tlre^ilight sketch of the nature 
of the place and its pecaliaritiea, th» ananners and coatonis of the people, their dieiH, deportment, aod 
habits of life.-- Tke Bath Mm. 



An April in Bath, my dear Ernest, is the finest treat in the world. The 
city itself, reposing in the very bosom of the gentle Avon, with meadows re- 
splendent in their verdure, risii^ hills, and walks delighting by the taste and 
elegance displayed in their arrangement : I verily believe there is no other 
place to be found, where, look which way you will, such variegated landscapes 
rise to the view. Modem refinQgient is conspicuous in the interior of the 
city : the buildings are magnificent, and in good taste ; the streets are large, 
well paved, and clean. Groves, squares, parades, the circus, crescent, &c. 
all anord abundant and agreeable opportunities for taking the air : nor must 
we forget the scene of unrivaUed gaiety presented by Milsom street and Old 
Bond street on a proper pedestrian day. People of pleasure, too, are not 
without their resources in the splendid ball-rooms, and the enchantment of 
the theatre. 

You know that, in reply to your charge of enthusiasm, I have oflen de- 
fended myself on the plea of natural superiority; nay, I have a certsdn pro- 
pensity to revolt from any thing whicn is calculated to remind me of that 
folly peculiar to man, whose extremes of skill are intended to vie with the sub- 
lime in nature. This deteriorating principle does not surprise us in any other 
creature. Let a man of sensibility^ (I do not say a cofmoiseur,) retire from 
a modern exhibition of second-rale renown, and from the temporary galleries 
in Milsom street, or elsewhere, take horse to breathe the air .of Lansdown, and 
enjoy its romantic scenery—pray tell me, you who know the situation, which 
is most powerful in expression, the most potent in influence ? The fleecy 
herd reposing in unsuspecting innocence and contentment, and the ever- 
changing prospect, by * flood and field,' unite their various resources to impart 
a charm beyond ihe skill of human agency. You are not a sophist : to you 
therefore, these, my favourite subjects, are both intelligible, and need not the 
colouring of an artificial display. 

Alas ! for poor Lady Mary L ^ whose youthful charms, once the theme 

of universal delight in the neighbourhood of Fulham, .are now eclipsed in the 
maze of fashion. The moment her ladyship began to waver in her adipir^- 
tion of the pasturage and the city, the evil genius of the age betrayed her 
unthinking spirit to its own direful captivity ! You must remember her, and 
so must every one who visited Fulham, prior to the year 1817; or their 
retentive faculties must be incapable of impression. Do you know what 

accident introduced her to L- ? He encountered her in the lecture-room 

of a celebrated chemist in the metropolis: his heart surrendered at the first 
impression, though no warfare was intended. He was bred at Oxford, which 
may account for his deficiency in mathematical precision — his ardent suit, 
which awaited not the delay of thought or prudence, obtained a most decided 
preference, to the mortification of a score of needy adventurers. The resiilt 
was a marriage, which, without the knowledge or sanction of her experienced 

Q 
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guardian, threatened the subjugation of her hopes, and the complete anni- 
hilation of her character. L- 's debts at Oxford were no sooner defrayed 

by the generosity of his bride, than the fashionable doctrines of absence, and 
general courtesy instead of confidence and esteem, began to discover to 
me hitherto confiding wife, the real character of her husband. The victim of 
early impression, as she has often characterised herself, her heart could not 
remain immoved at appearances like these. As her privations and disappoint- 
ments increased, she easily began to admit other resources to gratify the 
fruitful genius with which nature had furnished her. Her misfortune was, she 
was only a superficial observer of human nature — ^when she had read deeper, 
she no longer wondered at the intricacies which were used to startle her inse- 
nuousness. Aniong other resources, those I mean foreign to her natural 
taste, her periodical excursions introduced her to a sphere, wherein the essence 
of volatility reigned triumphant. Ridicule, the choicest weapon in the hands 
of a sophist, was successfully employed against a flower, whose form fading 
beneath the pressure of a climate to which she had been transplanted, and 
sighing for the genial influences of a native soil, displayed too clearly the poi- 
son of corrupt associations. 

I was a good deal surprised, in a rural ramble the other day, to meet this 
interesting creature, slowly pacing the lawn of a fashionable promenade con- 
tiguous to the city. She was in the company of several ladies and a gentleman, 
and the whole group might have passed unheecjed by, but for the well-known 
expression of a countenance which I imagined could not be mistaken. I 

paused, turned back — it was to meet the notice of Lady L , who, with her 

usual discrimination, failed not to detect in me the demonstrations of an old 
acquaintance. As yet, not completely shorn of her rustic simplicity, she 
immediately withdrew from her companions, and with a cordiality unknown 
to the votaries of dissipation, welcomed so strange, so unlooked-for an en- 
counter, I could not help thinking, even then, that she looked at her present 
situation with self-reproach, I might have been, mistaken : it evidently was 
not self-satisfaction. Her ladyship politely invited me to breakfast the next 
morning, I excused myself on the score of a prior engagement, but pro- 
mised to call in the course of the day! 

I parted virith her at that moment, to indulge a train of reflection. How 
little, thought I, do we know of the morrow's occurrences : how little pre- 
pared for the unexpected vicissitudes of human life. This was a being appa- 
rently as little calculated as inclined for the secret expediencies of fashionable 
life ; and yet I beheld her caught in the snares of wily, relaxing by degrees 
from the restraints of her early principles. But hold — let me not anticipate 
a charge which my heart for6boaes, but which may have no other existence 
than ideal and imaginary^ 

I made it my business to call tlie next day, when I judged the family 
might have dispensed with the ceremonials of tne dinner table. The family 

I found consisted only of Lady L , and her domestic establishment was 

limited. My reception was most gratifying to my feelings ; if I grew prouder 
in my own estimation, it was because the recollection of our acquaintance at 
Fulham had nothing in it to occasion a regret, excepting, perhaps, its short 

continuance. At first I thought Lady L , was deficient only in that natural 

brilliancy of countenance for which she was so justly admired : and the usual 
unaffected graces of her deportment were not so easily apparent ; they ap- 
peared restrained by some counteractmg principle. As I ruminated on the 
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marriage which had astooisbed the circle, of which she was pve-eminently the 
centre, I thought, and yet feared to ask after the partner of her voluntary 
choice. It would have heen but a compliment if I mKl ; but compliments are 
cold without the concurrence of the heart. The moment of suspense was 
interrupted by the visit of a >oung lady, apparently just verging from her 
teens, not absolutely handsome, but interesting ; and, as an adept in the 
fashionable sciences, extremely captivating and popular. 

" My dear lady Mary," said this hovering visitant, " I come in great 
distress, to beg your interest with my aunt on my behalf. I happened to 
tread incautiously on her favourite poodle, and she vows I shall not only dine 
in my own room for a week to come, but be deprived of the concert, and Mrs. 

P 's party to night, and all to avenge the injury sustained by that ugly 

brute's officiousness." 

Lady L ^"s remaining rusticity was hardly proof against such ingenious 

volubility, and she replied in sweet confusion, that her best services were at 
the disposal of her fair friend. With this assurance the petitioner seemed 
satisfied, and promising to return in half an hour, and take her ladyship in 
her carriage, she departed — without once noticing the presence of a mird- 
person. 

Lady L complained, that in the midst of a complicated society, she 

had no power or wiU of her own ; that the resources of fashionable life were 
often tolerated through a supineness on the part of those who really had tastes 
to be gratiEed. I could not help expressing my astonishment at so latent a 
discovery, but her ladyship remarked the world viust be well known before it 
can be detected, 

" Had I, for instance," she continued, "had I suspected even the existence 
of such rescources, to which perhaps no proper definition can be applied, I 
had hardly yielded myself a victim to a first error," then, as if conscious she 
had ingenuously unveiled the disguise which imperfectly concealed her excellent 
heart, she qualified her confession by an apology still more unworthy the, 
exalted rank to which her judgment had attained. 

" Custom," she said, " was a tyrant to whom all the world, more or less, 
were subject ; and she affected to have ^een in the possession of no extraor- 
dinary powers, by which to repel its infatuation." Infatuation, indeed, thought 
I, cursed infatuation ! by which thousands are hurried in the vortex of ir- 
retrievable ruin ; whatever her first error might have been, it was plain she 
thought it of no inconsiderable moment : and true to the doctrine of influences, 
it was identified with the remotest thread of a checquered existence. I 

remarked to Lady L ,that after witnessing so great a variety of scenes, she 

would have but little relish for retirement. 

" On the contrary," she replied, " my hours pf privacy are the happiest of 
my life ; but in Bath, one is obliged to conform to the established laws of 
fashionable society, or a transgression, would subject the guilty to an ordeal 
worse than fire." 

I asked for an explanation*. 

" After my husband's death," she replied, and it was the first intelligence 
I had ever received of her widow^hood, " I sought with avidity the retirement 
of my youth : but its spell was broken, its charm subdued. My taste, it seems, 
had already suffered from a vitiated principle, and I was no longer the willing 
votary of undisguised nature. My acquaintance in London were assiduous in 
their endeavours to initiate me in all the gradations of fashionable policy ; and 
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uncontrolled ^ I was by^ affection or authority, it was not difficult to persuade 
ine to enlist under sucn favourable auspices. I repeat that the resources of 
fashionable life are generally tolerated, because we are too indolent to inquire 
into their respective merits." 

I asked how this applied to Bath ? 

" Not to Bath in particular," replied Lady L ; ** the entertainments of 

Bath are for the most part equal to their bill of fare, in some cases superior, 
and this is more than can be said of any other fashionable resort. I allude 
rather to the comforts than the superfluities of life." 

" Why certainly," interrupted I, ** there needs no other proof of its supe- 
riority in this respect, than tne preference which it has continued to enjoy for 

so many years. Does not my good Lady L sigh for a chimera of her 

own imagination ?" 

" Perhaps she does," replied her laydyship ; ." but when the lighter essays of 
fashion are not suffered to intrude on the more solid enjoyments of domestic 
life, even my chimera will cease to exist." 

Our conversation, which then partook of a more general character, was 
interrupted by the return of Miss Honoria Angelica Spriggs, who, on her second 
appearance, condescended to notice the presence of your unworthy corres- 
pondent. 

But how did she notice him ? why, in a whisper loud enough to be heard 
beyond the circumference of twelve feet — 

** La, my lady, as I live — if that is'n't the strange gentleman whom nobody 
knows, and every body wants to know, and my aunt is absolutely dying for 
curiosity to — ^" 

" Pray," said Lady L , " allow me to introduce Mr, Frederic F to 

your acquaintance — Mr. F. &c. &c." 

" iut this aunt," thought I 

" Sir," interrupted Miss Spriggs in a tone of overpowering sympathy, 
« hope you suffered no inconvenience from the rudeness of the servants ; 
did you ever find your hat ? your public notice and offering a reward in the 
newspapers, was manly and spirited ; the public are obliged to you, sir, and 
so should I, sir, particularly so, if ^" 

*' In what is it in the power of a stranger to oblige you, madam ?". 

" sir, you are no stranger to me — my aunt I mean, and your intercession 
on my behalf would ensure success." 

No stranger? — and so it proved. Every body knew, if not the hour, the day 
of my arrival, the road on which I travelled, the house of my abode, my 
peculiarities and temper, my tradesmen, (by whom by-the-bye a gentleman 
is often to be known.) But this aunt — she was an ancient lady and kept 
a poodle. 
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Rkiitti: licet ergo, nee ▼etftmnr; 
PalleoUs procnl biae abitc cane» 
Quiqaid TeDeritobviDm, loqumnur 
Morosa siae cogitatione. Mart. 

Theie jorlal lines are qaite Impartial, 
And talien from tliat {tunster. Martial , 
Let no splenetic classic hale them, 
Becaoae we waggishly trandate them. 
** We like bold speech as well as you, sir, 
Nor fear to scont nine devils too, sir. 
While freed ftom dismal hesital ion, 
We give oar thoughts due explanalion. 
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A London Coffee-Room, — LiGHTFOOT, Sharper, Pistol, Noodle. 

LIGHTFOOT. 

A dismal foggy ereuiag this, g^otlemen, — enough to transport an honest man 
into the region of bine devils: one of the desperate local pests which infest our 
cockney air so frequently. — Curse me! if I have not been sorely handled and bruised in 
passing along the streets, or rather in moping cautiously with my arms in full 
spread, through the misty clouds, that render London at this time almost invisible to 
man. You seem amused at my somewhat grotesque appearance; but permit me to 
say, that it has cost me some bodily risks: I have almost been run through by coming 
in full contact with the brass pointed ends of several walking sticks and umbrellas, 
have nearly shattered my nose by dashing it against several old gentlemens' foreheads, 
and have barely escaped being laid prostrate and trampled on by the heavy rawboned 
hackney coach horses, which gallop over the crossings as carelessly as in fine sun- 
shiny weather ; but pray don't let me disturb your carousals, gentlemen, V\l just go 
and render myself a little more immaculate, and return speedily to join your company. 

SHARPER. 

Poor ligbtfoot seems to have made several unfortunate blunders in his ambulations 
this evening. I should have imagined a long and constant residence in the metropolis, 
would have taught him to be xnore secure; but as the poet says, ** human um est 
errare," and therefore we must not laugh too severely at him; men, as well as women, 
Mtifi, sometimes make a slip. 

PISTOL. 

T^lk^ing- of slips, Mr. Sharper, what think you of those who slip to rise? For ex- 
ample, there's Mrs. C , her slip has made her fortune: while if any other poor 

weik woman were to be her copyist, the partial sneers of morality would expel her 
from society. This cursed injustice is to me detestible, particularly in this case: 
I bear no ill will to Mrs. C. ; but I abominate the servile flattery and sickening 
palaver made about her. There is not a paper to be read without some paragraph 

relative to her; whereby we are informed, perhaps, that Mrs. C and suite 

arrived yesterday evening, and will return to so and so, to-morrow. Another gravely 
makes it known to the public, that Mrs. C. breakfasted at Lady M.'s on Friday last, 
and that she intends visiting the Duke of , on the following week. Such, — 

SHARPER. 

Pardon my abruptness, Mr. Pistol, I think you are somewhat too acrimonious in 
your remarks. Mrs. C. is a very charitable lady; and as for her gaieties, and liltle 
harmless flirtations, why you must allow, that she has had many precedents among 
the upper circles. Society, and not herself, is to blame, if her follies acquire a respecta- 
bility and connected resplendency for her character. Consider too, that the aristocracy 
would be very monotonous, without the relief of an occasional lively intrigue, and 
though the lady alluded to, is not of an aristocratical origin, she has acquired an aris- 
tocratic rank ; which, of course is the same thing. Why, man, how do you think 
it possible, tl^t fashionable, downright people of ton, could manage to drawl out their 
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sottish existences, unless there was some noble spirit among them that boldly breaks 
through each decent barrier, and aspire* to ^ings of " high degree." As for the 
ridiculous parasitic stuff to be seen in the different papers, the public merits most 
contempt, for the easy way in which it »ufibn itself to be gulled. The printer shows 
himself a wary adept in tickling the fancies of gentility, by tracing the different 
movements of the great in this world. Scraps of news of this sort, constitute the 
very essence of good breeding now-a-days; and as reading, you know, is the circulating 
medium of intellectual commerce, it is a very innocent way of cheating time, to 
lounge over one's breakfast ^able in the morning, and devour all the chit-chat of 
the Morning Post, or any other chit-chatting paper. 

PISTOL. 

True, sir, good breeding is now synonymous with trifling ignorance. The time was, 
when soundness of principle and integrity were the most solid recommendations that 
humility could possess for modest promotion; but, O tempera, O mores! how amazingly 
has the age advanced in refinement. Honesty is thought to degrade a gentleman 
to the rank of a mere silly churl, who has not cunning enough to look to himself. 
People may boast as they please of our public charities, our hospitals, and our petitions 
for the abolition of slavery ; we have, in the bosom of our own country, evils which 
grow every day to an alarming magnitude. I am absolutely disgusted with the 
tricking follies and mercenary doings in hi|[h life ; half of our nobility who can trace 
back their ikmily names and honours to some poor Norman runaway, and give a 
correct detail of their lengthy pedigrees, are mere fools, in matters where common 
sense is required. 'Tis true, a nobleman always carries his nobility about him, that is, 
he curses, gambles, flirts and drives his carriage d la coachee, but with all these genteel 
accomplishments, he is often more of a monkey, dressed in state, than a man; his 
impudence and pride, his ignorance, and a perfect knowledge of the whip, will serve 
at any time, to hold up apiece of tumbling-down nobility. 

SHAftPER. 

Tell me plainly. Pistol, did you evet read that paragon of all interesting memoiri, 
the noted Harriette Wilson's? — no doubt you have heard it spoken of, if your modesty 
has forbid you to read it. I think you mentioned something just now, of faux pas in 
high life, but such a budget of faux pas was never before revealed to the wondering 
eyes of the public ; dukes, marquisses, earls, and lords, there they are, all exposed 
without distinction. A pretty exposure her memoirs must have made to some parties ! 
Only think Pistol, in what a delightful situation the fond, the true, the devoted 
husband must be in, when he found bis sly gallantries all mercilessly displayed ; and 
yet, I am told, Harriette Wilson's book was amazingly courted by all classes of intel- 
lectual readers, when it first appeared ; many a budding demoiselle put it under her 
pillow, to peruse at an early hour in the morning ; and even those fortunate spouses, 
who had never been cheated, did not consider it amiss just to take a secret peep, that 
they might gratify a very laudable curiosity in hunting for the names of some of their 
respected acquaintances. Mr. Noodle, have you nothing to say in our present 
discussion? 

, NOODLE. 

Very little, very little indeed, sir, — ^I am a plain sort of man, and always think it 
wiser to shut my mouth, than to pretend to decide on what I do not understand, — 
since, however, you have tboaght proper to ask my opinion, I can only say, that it 
does not become any man to rail at his betters, especially when there is no good 
issuing from it, either to himself or any one else. Why, look ye, it is very easy for 
you and Mr. Sharper to sit over your bottle, and wash down your slanders with a 
frequent tipple, and still easier to backbite those who are not present to refute, but 
I say, let us first castigate ourselves, before we attempt to use the lash about others. 
I readily allow, that there are frequently more vices haunting the upper circles of 
society, than the humbler walks of life ; but the temptations in the former are more 
abundant than those in the latter : besides, those whom Fortune has favoured, are 
always narrowly watched and envied; their faults are magnified, and their very 
virtues, scarce as they may be, are frequently polluted with the detractions of calumny : 
in short, every rank in life has its attendant follies, and they show most sense who 
attend to themselves, instead of accusing others. 
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SHARPER. 



Really, Mr. Noodle, you are very abrupt, though I will do you the credit to think 
you mean to be nothing more than candid. You must rememb^^r that my remarks 
were meant as general, not personal; but here comes Lightfoot. 



UGHTPOOT. 



Well, you see, I have not been long in redeeming my promise to return to you, 
and having renovated my outside a little comfortably, I mean to cheer my inside by 
way of preserving consistency. Gentlemen, pray fill your empty glasses, which 
stand there beseediing for a supply, come, ** here's to our present and absent friends, 
and long may benevolence and innocent convivialty be the characteristics of our land." 



SHARPER. 



Faith, I hardly know what to say about this: I am as proud of our English hospi- 
tality as you are, Lightfoot, but 1 fear that we have more prominent characteristics to 
boast of — there's another bank gone to-day ! 



PISTOL. 



'Pon my word. Sharper, you are a queer, eccentric fellow: I suppose you mean to 
tell us, tl^t bankruptcy, is at present our grand national characteristic t! 

SHARPER. 

Nothing very grand about it, I think, 'tis a shameful beggarly one, wherewith are 
connected perjury and dishonesty. 

PISTOL. 

We ought to sympathize with those who experience the reverses of fortune^ wbieh 
no human foref ight can provide against. 

SHARPER. 

Pooh \ pooh ! don't be so fond of accusing the " reverses of fortune," instead of 
blaming men's avarice and extravagance. "lis unprincipled speculation that ruins 
our country : and its grand characteristic, as you are pleased to mention, is a partiality 
for taking the benefit of the insolvent act, which I regret to say, is nothing else but a 
dastardly retreat for dishonesty to betake itself to. There is no virtue in mincing the 
present subject: it is one in which every individual, more or less, is interested. As re- 
gards the many failures in the banks lately, I am not sufficiently acquainted with the 
science of political oBconomy to decide on the advantages or disadvantages of a paper 
currency ; but this is undeniable, that it is an abominable trick, a shameful pilfering 
sort of business, for men to presume to open a bank, without the possession of an 
adequate capital. 

NOODLE. 

There, Sir, you have my unlimited concurrence. It is pitiful to think on the sad 
confusion and distresses which these &ilures have created ; the richest have been af- 
fected by them, what then have been the deprivations of the poor working class? 
There hais many a sigh been heaved from an honest bosom lately, while the ruined owner 
has looked wistfully on his little stock, which is all lost by the failure of a bank. 
The insolvent act, though doubtless originally intended as a merciful alleviation for 
the distressed, has been most forcibly abused, and given rise to the frequent piactice of 
the rankest perjury. Really men now become bold as their circumstances decline ; they 
are sensible it will be very easy for them to take a false oath to elude the vigilance of 
their creditors, deposit part of their property for their own use, take the benefit of the 
act, and go on again with a more daring, dashing appearance than ever. 

UGHTPOOT. 

AUons, Messieurs, don't favour us with any more of this dry prattle ; surely we may 
find subjects of a more interesting nature than bankrupts and cozening bankers — not 
but what the country ought to esteem itself highly indebted to your wise heads for the 
sense they contain in these matters. Remember, that though you may be rare honest 
fellows, it would be a very hard task for you to persuade the rest of the world to be so. 
By way of changing the conversation, let me ask you, if you do not consider it disgrace- 
fuVto the press, to pour forth its vilely personal attacks against the Lord Chancellor, 
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whose exertions in the g^overnment of the state and perfect integrity, ought to gain him 
the love and respect of all good men ? 

SHARPER. 

Why, truly, I am hy no means an advocate for blackening a man's character without 
an ample evidence of his deserving it, and therefore, notwithstanding I think his lord- 
ship is occasionally rather dull in settling causes, it is an unwarrantable piece of male- 
volence and cruelty, to stab at him as some of the papers have done. 

NOODLE. 

Those papers may bully as they please, there's not a man in this kingdom who 
coiild sit more steadily and disinterestedly on the wool-sack, than the present Lord 
Eldon. I should like to have the punishment of those poisonous animalcula, the abu- 
sive editors, who, ont of mere wantonness, have endeavoured to decry good qualities 
they do not possess. They ought to be scouted and branded with shame, sent out 
of office with turned jackets, like the rebellious Winchester College boys. Lord Eldon 
has been indebted to his own industry for his high rank in life, aud this is one cause, 
why there are so many dastardly sneerers ready to backbite him. Far more honourable 
is it to his exalted character, to know that he has placed the coronet on his brow, in- 
stead of lazily accepting it from a predecessor. He may boast of gaining a title, many 
others have only the empty satisfaction of assuming, because their fathers have before 
them ; not that they have done ought to merit it. 

PISTOL. 

Talking of public characters, what do you think of Cobbett ? Here is a hero for you ! 

I can remember that man in the humble, but honest occupation of a • , but now 

where is our quondam ? tunied out* the "observed of all observers !*' I think 

it is creditable to England, when her poorest sons have opportunity of raising them- 
selves to eminence, spite of all the difficulties which beset them. Cobbett is a man 
of wonderful talent in a certain way, and admirably fitted, both by principle and 
breeding, for a blustering Oppositionist, and an indecent Radical. He is, too, an ex- 
cellent English scholar, and few, very few of your college-educated getitry, can write 
it with that purity he does. His sentiments, though too coarse and bitter, are generally 
expressed in sound and vigorous phraseology. It is my opinion, that had Cobbett 
been a well-bred man, he would never been £(nch as he now is. His mind is formed in 
a vulgar mould, notwithstanding the energies that belong to it, and had the gloss of 
refinement been applied, it would only have weakened its most natural attributes. 
But, much as I admire Cobbett's exuberant abilities, I cannot respect his principles, 
which, to sa> the most of them, are wavering and truly mercenary. 

SHARPER. 

I detest the busy, chattering, mischief-making fellow, whose weekly offering^ are 
neither calculated to benefit his own class, nor the nation in general. Besides, is he 
not a renegade? Fve long hated the man, because I consider his chief aim merely to 
rant and villify those placed above him. It is not his origin that I regard, that is an ac- 
cidental advantage, but I really think it would be a little more decorous to Cobbett, if 
he would sometimes restrain a little of his pertness and noisy animosity. No doubt, the 
fellow thinks himself a true patriot; but I shall evCr put him down as one, who, 
under the pretence of a desire to reform the state and correct abuses, is only anxions 
to raise discontent in the democracy, that he may be applauded for his petty-fogging 
skill in politics. 

LIGHTFOOT. 

And, oh! preserve, the animal's impudence, he is endeavouring to get into par- 
liament! !• A pietty figure he will cut there too! I advise him to present the members 
with a complete set of hia Weekly Registers, that when he rises to speak, he may not 
be laughed down ; of course, his eloquence would beat Sheridan's, Pitt's, and Brtrke's 
completely off the ground, since he has so critically exposed, in his Plonghboy's-Gram- 
mar, the many grammatical blunders of the present orators there. 

SHARPER. 

Suppose he should be admitted to enter the house, and be quietly listened to for a 
few moments, it is preposterous to conclude that all his eloquence would ever draw 
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the majnHy of votes in hit owa ftyonn Tk^ tfim who \» beea-absiin^, bladc^pxardingf , 
and calumniating the ministry and government, mtOM be &n entire ass to flatter him- 
self that he will ever have any influence in parliament. He might as well think that 
if Castlereagh's ghost were to rise and roast him on one of his new-invented gridirons, 
tiiere would be a g^eneral mourning. Let him remain in his present situation ; he 
can never be more noted for his cunning and duplicity. He is a very clever man, but 
not a good one; he might ha\e been serviceable, but he has exerted his powers to a 
bad purpose. Of course he is a warm advocate for Mechanics' Institutions ? 

PISTOL. 

If he be, I must frankly say, I am not: I can see no probable advantages that will 
arise from ail the world's becoming learned, and though I would not have any class of 
society immured in the gloom of absolute ignorance, I would prefer the unsophisticated 
company of the decently-educated, but laborious medianic, to that of the scientific 
upstart, with just enough knowledge to show his ignorance. Time alone will convince 
the world, that when operative mechanics become what is called leamedf theif laboon 
and industry will slacken. They will be adepts in theory, but neglectful of practice, 
and instead of the husband's working contentedly in his shop, he will be spending his 
time in the perusal of fine books, and drawing diagrams. Why should Mechanics' In- 
stitutions be required now more than before ? It is all very well for their promoters to 
brag of the benevolence of their design, they cannot be answerable for the consequences* 
For instance, are not the members perhaps tempted to visit the public house, after 
returning from their place of meeting? while had there been no reason' for leaving 
their homes, they would have peaceably employed their time in looking to the domes- 
tic comforts of their wives and families. There are a thousand evils directly and in- 
directly connected with these institutions^ and rely on it no solid advantage will 
arise from them. 

U6RTFOOT. 

Mechanics will soon cease to be plain and peaceable members of society: they will 
become restless* conceited, and too knowing to be useful ; and what is of still greater 
consequence, it is not unlikely that ere long, these institutions will excite a spirit of 
insubordination ; and then I suppose, those who are at present their zealous promoters, 
■will excuse their indiscreetness, by saying that their endeavours have operated in a 
wrong directions This v^ll be a poor, unsatis&ctory compensation for the mischief done. 
I am no enemy to the prudent difiiision' of knowledge, but I will never advocate the 
present system. Again, as I said before, what necessity is there for all men to become 
scientific and learned? We shall soon have no scholars: all will become capable of 
givingy not receiving instruction ! Bakers will be studying conic sections, instead of 
putting their loaves into the oven ; carpenters will be poring over Archimedes, and 
huntings for a place where to fix their machine that is to move the world, instead of 
driving nails into wood (their best and most profitable practical geometry;) and tin- 
kers will turn out profound philosophers ! ! What a blessed time posterity shall expe- 
rience, when the vulgarity of trade shall no more be ielt, when science shall reign 
universal ; for it would be unreasonable to flatter ourselves that those who are now 
earning tfaeiir bread by laborious handicraft, will, when the light of the arts shall have 
illumined theic present dark minds, condescend to remain labourers ; preposterous t 
we shall have Newtons by dozens, and Fergusons by hundreds ! Notwithstanding this 
niost g^noua prospect, I myst say, I am not at all anxious to see it realized in my lime. 

NOODLE. 

Well, Mr. Lightfoot, after this lucid stream of eloquence, after all your exhaustion of 
wit, yoa can have no objection that others shouM give their opinions, if not with so 
much wit as yourself, periiaps with nearly as much good sense. Let me tell you, sir, 
yoa haare taken a distorted view of the subject, and perversion is no credit to a man of 
benevolence or candour. You must prove to me, that knowledge is an evil, ere you 
can convince me, that Mechanics' Institutes have an injurious tendency. Your prin- 
ciples, from this topic, 1 perceive are in unison with that corrupter of a nation, the 
flaming Rousseau ; you ask what necessity there is for all men to become learned ? Let 
ine put a fair question, by way of parrying your's : Why should any man remain in 
ignorance ? Artisans will not be the less industrious because they obtain an insight 
iato science. I must boldly tell you, Mr. Lightfoot, 'tis my opinion, that those who 
would still have the poor maa hound In the shackles of ignuance, is actwted by 

H 
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Belfishnesfl and pride. I do not wish to be understood aB personal in this remark,* and 
QjQly take the benefit of a precedent^ speaking my sentiments without curtailing ought 
of meaning from them. The rich who oppose the education of the people, do so from a 4 
fear^ that shortly plebians will laugh at aristocratic foolery, and dare to consider them- 
selves men, equal to the highest by nature, though a little separated by the artificial 
and plausible regulations of society. Others are averse to Mechanics' Institutes, be- 
cause they tremble lest those whom they have cajoled into an admiration of their intel- 
lectual attainments, will presently be enabled to put aside the flimsy veil, and mock 
the vain and pampered hypocrites; this is, I imagine, what you would call the spirit 
of insubordination : if it be, God grant I may soon, very soon, be a happy witness of it. 
The sooner hypocrisy in any shape be detected, the better ; it will compel those who 
wish to command influence, to qualify themselves in a proper way to effect it. Know- 
ledge, sir, never was, or ever will be, a direct evil. Take a retrospect of by-gone 
days, and history shall declare, that the most enlightened states were the most peaceable 
and virtuous. There is only one danger connected with these Institutes that I can 
perceive: the chance ofits members acquiring too little knowledge of any art or science 
fpr them to estimate its value, and judiciously apply to actual practice what they may 
comprehend. As to Cobbett, I don't care how much you lash him ; I only consider 
him a worthless reneg^do, whose great talents disgrace him, because he has not sense 
enough to use them decently. He is a dissatisfied avaricious character, a complete 
pest in the land, while he continues to disseminate discontent and rebellion among 
the lower orders. 

PISTOL. 

If I mistake not, some one was mentioning the personal abuse in his " Weekly Re- 
gisters,'* but it should be remembered that there is a ministerial paper, more abusive 
and indecent, if possible, than Cobbett's ** Register ;'' I mean the " John Bull," alias 
The Tory Gazette of Scandal ; which, in order to be famed for truth and candour, 
(whieh some suppose to belong peculiarly to an Englishman) inserts the most ribald- 
rous wit, and puns composed of an immodest play on words, with indelicate and un- 
feeling allusions. 

SHARPER. 

I like tp see a gbod piece of wit, but when it is intended to convey a meaning inja" 
rious to any party, I abominate it ; this is no longer wit, but dastardly cruelty. Such, 
I must confess, not unfrequently disgraces the columns of the ** John Bull." Editors 
are more delicate in France than in this country. 

NOODLE. 

" Pooh! pooh! pots !" for mercy's sake don't compare any thing in France to what 
there is here. There is scarcely one thing in which the Ffbnch are before us. Give me 
hearty old England, my boys! There is a something deceptive in the French cha- 
racter, which, generally speaking, seldom or never enters into the composition of an 
Englishman. Were I to draw a line of distinction between the two, I should say the 
French talk much, but do little ; the English talk little, but do much. 

PISTOL. 

Bravely spoken, my honest Noodle, for once I concur with you. I have often 
wondered, and lament to perceive the English have such a mania for every thing 
French ; as if forsooth the very air in France made all things purer and more estimable 
than any where else* To me, it is qi:^te paradoxical, why people should spend so 
much good English breath in talking of the continent. 

LIGHTFOOT. 

I'll explain this mystery to you, my friend ; it is fashionable affectation that per- 
suades many to brag sd)out France : they think what is foreign must be snperexcellent, 
and that all genteel people, mtut of necessity, make a ^' tour round the continent," and — 

NOODLE. 

Return home to spend the remnants of their shattered fortunes, and plague us with 
their loquacious gibberish, ornamented of course, with the " real ParisiaSi accent*" 

LIGHTFOOT. 

Just let us draw a brief comparison between France and England, in three prinoipal 
points, manners, customs, and literature. With regard to the two first, there is little 
to be remarked ; sinoe the eonstant communication between the ivro countries, has 
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obliged each with matoal intelligence. One thing ihoold be remembered, that the 
French are gradually introducing the English comforts, and though they afifectedly 
presume to ridicule our frigid manners, a traveller on the continent will discover that 
^ the boasted French frankness, (frequently synonymous with plausible duplicity,) is 
daily degenerating into a suspicious sort of courtesy. I will not dispute that we are 
rather a cold blooded nation, that tliere is mingled in the composition of the English- 
man's character, a species of selfishness, and j^ous fear of being too communicative; 
on the other hand, examine the amiable loveliness, and apparent candour of the 
French, and how rarely is it ought but &ttery and glossy deceit ; the more dangerous as 
it is best calculated for winning confidence, ere scrutiny can discover the propriety oC. 
imparting it. I have witnessed myself the easy way in which a Frenchman will 
insinuate himself into a stranger's confidence; after the first five minutes, you are 
greeted with mon chere ami; the second, confirms you to believe that " he will be 
proud to be your pltts humble serviteur ;" the third, you will see before you, (if you 
are sawney enough to credit the chatterer,) one who " will die to oblige you/' We 
will say nothing of French morality, which is, every body Itnows, too pure to need 
any castigation; they have a happy way of being indecent in France, by calling it 
" the qp^n custom of the country ;" and when recriminated for any abberration from 
the delicacies of decorum, we are informed that people in France have very virtuous 
hearts, notwithstanding their curious (I will not say harmless,) way of showing it. 
To enter into a detail of the literature of France, would be tedious, I will therefore not 
condemn you to listen to a laborious discussion, or full investigation, the subject shal) 
he as brief as possible. No one in his sound senses, will deny that France has honour- 
ed herself by giving birth to several illustrious characters of mighty minds, and 
comprehensive understandings ; but fbr every one France has produced, England 
can bring a crowded list of great names, which grace her historic page, and exalt her 
hx beyond competition. There is one thing in which England is inferior to most 
nations, eloquence: and it is probable that she will ever remain so, while the national 
disposition continues to be of that sombre, close nature, it has ever been. The motto 
of France, should be '* toujours gai." Every thing there has a brisk and cheerful 
semblance, and since eloquence is nothing more than the language of the son! ex- 
pressed in passionate terms, those who are most accustomed to give freq vent to their 
feelings, and who are easily stirred from the thraldom of languid inactivity, wilji 
necessarily be more eloquent than others, who are too cautious to make » free display 
and too indolent to be speedily moved to exertion, and ■ 

NOODLB. 

Excuse my interruption, sir, the faonr is late, and if you please, we will defe* 
hearing any more of your eloquence to a future period. H^ve you apy conunjaAds to 
^th, gentlemen ? I shall be Uiere to-morrow evening, 

PISTOL. 

Not /—commands to Bath! 1 ha! ha! ha! old king Bladud's city, senowned for hot 
water, old maids, and dandies ; where folly and vanity fret away the existences of 
the gay, and Idleness stands gaping in the streets, to welcome the visiters. I never 
liked the plaoe. 

UOHTVOOT. 

Do you remember, what a commotion the '* Bath Man" created, in this little king- 
dom of foppery ? Aye, £uth do I, and thought the Bath people very silly for evincing 
their rage against the writer ; — pteciouspoitoturibtV/ 

NOODLB. 

What the meaning of that fine sounding word is, I care not; bnt, are you aware, 
sir, that Jama Bath man!! nay, don't be terrified. I feel proud to own myself 
native of a town, famed for its beauty, hospitality, charity, and learning. 

PISTOL. 

The last quality, I imagine is rather suppositious ; I know no place less inclined to 
patronize literature, in any shape worthy the name. Pray, do you know any thing of 
that square, iat-looking building there, with five or six naked figures inside of it ? 

NOODLE. 

> 
You are a silly jeerer, air,, and I can't stand any lopger to listen to y^aur gannlity.. 

London, QnUf Streets 
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nXUSt RATION OF CANTO XIV. OF THE <^INFEENO»* 

OF DANTK 

If by creating, we understand making something from nothing, it is plain, 
that in this sense, the mo^t fertile imagination never created. In the mean 
time, we hear every day of a creative genius or imagination : objects which 
apparently have no relation, or have but a very distant one, and therefore 
difficult to be perceived, are by imagination brought together, and thus by 
putting in relation the ideas of a man and of the height of a mountain, it 
creates, or makes a giant whose head overtops the clouds. Thus it is, that 
during sleep, our imagination, free from the restraints imposed upon it by 
judgment ranges about and presents to us the most extraordinary beings ; 
yet however fantastical or extraordinary those beings may be, when com- 
pared with those which we consider as real, they have their origin in nature, 
consequently, all the descriptions, all the pictures of Dante, cannot have any 
Other source ; his models were in nature, but in nature submitted to a true 
poetical imagination, which was itself directed by a profound and solid un- 
derstanding. This being granted, we may study Dante, and in general all 
the productions of imagination, and understaud them. Only one thing I would 
add, without which, I believe it impossible to enjoy all the beauties of any 
composition whatever, and this is the knowledge of the object the author had 
in view. Now that of Dante is triple, moral, political and philosophical. 
Sometimes he pursues tliem together, as in Canto the 6th, in the answer of 
CiaccOf where he makes him foretell the &te of Florence ; at other times, he 
is only moral and philosophical, as in the picture presented to us in the 14th 
Canto, which I will endeavour to explain under this double point of view. 

On leaving the horrible forest, which is the subject of the 13th canto, Bante 

end his guide enter a place, where the Vernal justice is manififested in a manner 

quite terrible. The" nature of this new inclosure is such that it excludes every 

kind of vegetation. It is a plain of burning sand, where are seen several 

troops of souls weeping bitterly. The mode and kind of their punishments 

appear to be various : some laying down, others are sitting close to one another, 

and some are continually wandering here and there ; the number of the latter 

is the greatest, and that of the first the least, but the groans of these betray a 

severer punishment. In'&et, they are exposed to a continual shower of 

fire which sets even the very soil in flames, and causes these wretches to strive 

in vain to find some reUef for their sufferings. Then, on perceiving that one of 

them seems insensible to his torments, Dante addresses Virgil, thus; *^ chi e quel 

.grandet ^c.'^ 'By what proceeds and follows, as^far as the stream of a blood 

colour, the poet has pictured to us the torments of those beings who, having 

never carried their thoughts beyond the objects which could satisfy their 

appetites^ soon find themselves, even in the midst of their fellow creatures, in a 

kind of desert ; their blunted senses render insipid the objects which before 

were their delights ; every thing for them has ceased to 6e, and nevertheless 

their heart is tormented by desires so much the more poignant since they have 

no determined object : their he^rt is a bottomless abyss in which is annihilated 

every thing tteit approaches it. Such a torment must be very terrible, yet. 
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there m a greater one : wretched, and wretched for ever, they sre forced' to 
witness the peaceable hafppiness of those on whom formerly they looked with 
an eye of pity or contempt. It is then that they curse their existence, and 
their impious mouth opens to tax with iniustice the author of it. Their brutal 
passions hindered them from raising their thoughts to him, when all cried to 
them to offer him a tribute of gratitude and love ; in the inidst of the torments 
of the devouring fire which is fed by their desireSf they a^iknowledge him, but 
their hideous mouths no longer open, but to blaspheme him. Generally speak- 
ing, we are not aware that such beings are under our eyes .every day ; .but they 
are: some sinking imder the weight of their pains and uttering now and then 
the most frightful bowlings ; others wandering about, and appearing to have no 
greater enemy than repose. Let us suppose now, as it is very possible, that 
those wretches survive the destruction of their body, what hell more terrible 
can we imagine for them, than the continuation of the evils which aiHicted 
them in this world ? and this is the only hell which I can comprehend, and 
perhaps the only one which can be reconciled to the infinite mercy of God. 
So Dante tells us that Capaneus replies to Virgil : 

" Qual io fui vivo, tal son morto." 
And Virgil, 

" O Capaneo, in cid cbe non s'ammorza 
La tua superbia, se'tu qui panito: 
Nullo martiro fuor che la tua rabbia, 
Farebbe al tuo furor dolor compito." 

Then addressing Dante, he tells him, 

quel ^__________^^ 

ebbe e par ch'egli abbia 

Dio in disdegiio, 

Ma, come io dissi lui, li suoi dispetti 
Sono al suo petto assai debiti fregi. 

Then they continue th^ir journey and arriveat a stream^ " Lo cui rossbre," 
says Dante, ** ancora mi raccapriccia ;" and Virgil, addressing him, says, 

" Cosa non fu dalli tuoi occbi scorta 
Nota^ile com'e il presente rio, 

Che sopriL's^ tutte fiamelle ammorta.'' 

« 

- AH ^ietioDflr of the hmmm kind are a consequence dB ikeligtQn. (I say of 
irreligioQ not in the same sense that a great many will have it, but I am speak- 
ingonly to those who have aome real reHgion, and those only will understand 
me and Dante). I ,haxe said Jtbat our misfoitiines have their source in irre- 
iigion ; this serves me to explain the Jiature of that mysterious and horrid 
stf^am, at the rery tftioag^t of which our poet is shuddeithg; and, indeed, 
what more horrible sight can there be, than a stream which would roll the 
tears and blood of the thousands who sacrificed themselws) or were sacrificed 
to the ^dols of egotism ? «Such is^ ihe horrible wave from which Dante seems 
^o recoil ; and* this will appear ckarJy by the source which Virgil gives to it 
in his .answer about the nature of that same stream, which has exercised the 
ingenuity .of many; yet, I confess that not one appears to have entered the 
least into the idea of the poet. Dante cannot have placed such a stress upon 
that stream*.' without havii^ something important to tell us, and the description 
of the statue of that old man cannot he considered' otherwise than, as an illus- 
tration, ^tibpugfa very ^gmatic, .of , the mysterioust stream; for if the answer 
of Vii^l was to be taken, as most commentators will have it, as an allusion to 
the ages of the world, it would have no relation with what precedes. But it is 
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not so; the answer is consistent and beautiful; and what may bethought 
enigmatical in it, is a consequence of the shackles under which philosophy and 
truth were in the time of Dante, of those shackles which obliged him to cover 
his doctrines wkb a veil, and to tell us» 

O Yoi, che avete gVintelletti sani, 

Mirate la dottrina, che s'asoonde 

Sotto il velame delli Terai stianu 

IHF. Canto 9. 

Then let us consider the diflPerent parts which compose that statue, let us 
consider its seat and position, and see how it illustrates that which Dante is 
inquiring about. Here is the answer of Virgil : 

In mezzo mar siede un paese guasto, 
Diss'egli allora, che s'appella creta, 
Sotto il cui rege fu gi& il mondo casto. 
Una montagna vV, che gidfu, lieta 
J)* acque e difronde che Bi chiamtlddi; 
Ora i diserta come cosa vieta. 
Rea la scelse per cunajida 
Del stiojigliulo, e per celarlo meglio, 
Quando piangea, vi iacea far le grida, 
Jbentro dal monte sta dritto un gran veglio 
Che tien volte le spalle inver damiata 
JE Roma guarda si, come suo speglio. 
La sua testa e dijin'orojbrmata, 
JE puro argento son le braccia e il petto, 
Poi e di rame if{fine allaforcata ; 
Da indi in giuso i tuttoferro eletto. 
Salvo che il destro piede e terra cotta, 
E sta in su quel, piu che in su laHtro, retto. 
Ciascuna parte, fuor che Vara, e rotta 
D*uriafessura che lagrime goccia, 
Le quali accolteforan quella grotta, 
Lor corso in questa valle si diroccia; 
Fanno Acheronte, stigi e Ftegetonta ; 
Poi sen*va giu per questa stretta doccia 
Insin \k ove pui non si dismonta. 

The first lines of this passa^ relate to the primitive innocence of man ; 
the ignorance which accompamed it, is figured nere by a mountain covered 
with trees and flowers. The mother of error, of superstition and tyrrany, 
chose it as a safe cradle for her offspring, which when it cried, was cancelled 
foy the cries of those who surroimded it. 

This allegory is very beautiful, and the mountain covered with flowers is a 
very good emblem of that state so much celebrated, and so much deserving 
our regrets. Man was then as happy as an inhabitant of the earth could be ; 
it was then, that enjoying the present, he could also enjoy the fvLtxae ; if he 
turned his thoughts to it, it presented him a most enchanting prospect, scenes 
of happiness and joy, 9. true mountain of bliss, whose summit lost itself in 
heaven. But alas ! from the moment he tasted the fruit of a fatal error, what 
became of that siweet illusion ? it vanished, and vanished for ever, yet, that he 
may never for^t that he was the artisan of his misfortunes, in the spring of 
life, when he is still as it were under the hand of- natm'e, the future appears 
again to him in the most flattering aspect^ and then he^ hardly seems what be 
is — ^a being bom to sufier* 
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If it be right to say, that man is only a living being by his passions, it may 
be asserted mat the whole of the statue is an emblem of man : the head is 
made of the purest of metal, gold, because it is an emblem of the most elevated, 
of the most consoling sentiment consisting in man ; I mean religion. Yet, 
if religion is made subservient to our jNissions, it degenerates into super- 
stition; superstition is a mixture of religion and human passions, and is 
represented by silver, a metal much less pure than the first. Brass, the metal 
which on account of its being very common, and assuming sometimes the 
brilliancy of gold without having its value, is the received symbol of impudence 
and hypocrisy, is emblematical of that which degrades man, of that which 
makes nim unworthy of that name. But when men become the slaves of 
their passions, when 

" La ragion somettono al talento." 

they became a scum, which society by a tacit and general motion rejects, 
and they can no more exist in it but by precarious and unjust means, and 
those means are figured by the metal which decks the arm of the tyrant and 
assassin. But honour, glory, pleasure, whatever may be the delights they 
bring to their votaries, these delights are very limited, they are like the colours 
of the butterfly's wing; so Dante tells us, that every part of the statue has 
a chasm, theh^ excepted, from which flow tears, and these form the stream in 
question, and from which bi^ch off the different rivers of the infernal regions. 
The remainder of the allegory is sufficiently clear. NI21AB. 
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Is This Religion ? or, a Page from the 
Book qf the World. By the author of 
** May you Like It.'* 12mo. pp. 296. 
7«.bds. 

Retjgion 18 beginning to be a very 
fashionable subject for tale-writers and 
novel1ist8,and it may be added with truth 
that it is almost the only one that now 
remains to suffer exhaustion. But here, 
a question may be put with propriety : 
Is religion a proper theme for every wri- 
ter of imagination to try his powers on, 
and if so, it all the disputation about 
opinions and doctrines, calculated to 
promote its interest? We frankly give 
oiur opinion, that it is not. Controversy 
should never be introduced, unless abso- 
lute necessity calls for its introduction*. 
Modern piety is too fond of attempting 
to reform others, rather than improve 
itself. There can be little doubt that 
those novels, which are everlastingly 
pouring in on the world, only tend to 
create wrangling about the truth of the- 
ories, and nice points in orthodoxy. They 
Ittve not been, or ever will be the means 
of coxrveision; as a proof that they 

• All co B tror e titei that can never end htd bettor per- 
faapa iMTer beyiSfX-iSir H^ Temptt, 



have not done much towards the fur- 
therance of unanimity, swarms of them 
are still coming into the world, to be 
read, and then forgotten. Religion, as 
a serious and awful subject, should be 
treated in a serious vray ; and tbe best 
book all of us, whether protestants, ca- 
tholics, methodists, or unitarians, have 
to refer to, is the sacred volume, whose 
inspired records and doctrines will teach 
our relative and absolute duties much 
better and sooner, than all the other 
books which have, and will be hereafter 
published. Besides, when we take up a 
nove) or tale for perusal, we are seldom 
in the humour for probing our consci- 
ences, detecting our religious errors, or 
repenting for our sins ; we (at least the 
nugority of mankind) expect to find 
something innocent, but interesting: 
something capable of exciting pleasing 
emotions in the mind, and yielding the 
&ncy a temporary indulgence. Grant 
that the writer's motive is of the most 
beneficent kind; grant, likewise, that 
with tbe consummate skill of a master, he 
weaves into his story, mild persua- 
sions to adopt every real Christian spirit 
and virtue, is it not generally- the case, 
that our attention ii absorbed in the 
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gratification "we feel from the gradual 
unfolding of the plot, the turn of each 
romantic occurrence, while we pass over 
with languor, if not with disgust, the dry 
speculations of theorists and morbid arpru- 
ments of the restless advocates for the 
universal adoption of their own parti* 
cular opinions? ** Is this religion?'' we 
do not consider either calculated to do 
much service to Christianity, or increase 
the literary fame of the author of " May 
you like it." Bnt our author tells us in 
his " Envoy/' that he is a very indepen- 
dent sort of personage, and choo&es to 
write as he please. We admire his inde^ 
pendence more than his talents, as dis- 
played in bis preseiit production, and we 
cheerfully sympathise with him where he 
modestly asserts in the same chapter, that 
be does not expect to ** set the universe in 
motion.** Here follows another very 
modest bit, which we extract, because we^ 
are assured il will >w«U explain his sen*" 
timents, ** I do not.oare to shine as an 
author by moving incidents or fine lan- 
guage. I have a higher aim, though a 
humbler msmner; I write the* common 
sense of my readers. I am in earnest, and 
wish to be perfectly natural in my story 
and my style. Far be it from me, to at- 
tempt to lower the tone of the religion of 
the gospel : yet I must say, that I am hear- 
tily sick of the narrow minds and weak 
heads I meet with." Now, after all this 
egotistical spouting, there will be nothing 
amiss, (although we have not the least 
doubt of this earnestness) if we just en- 
deavour, l)y a slight developement of the 
ta1e> to discover the author's "higher 
aim." 

The first ehapter oonaoences, by in- 
forming the reader that ** Aferia Graham 
was born in a certain country town about 
fifty miles from London : her fhther was 
what is called ' an eminent grocer.' " 
This same Maria is the sole heiress to an 
an affluent fortune, at the death of her 
father. With a design to qualify her 
education and breeding for the reception 
of her wealth, she is sent to a fine, first-* 
rate London boarding-school, where she 
is made the complete fine Miss, in other 
words (for they ace nearly synonymous) 
a polished fooU Her taithet dies, Maria's 
wealth and beauty ,^ with the stratagems 
of her chaperon, a fashionable lady c^ the 
name of Mrs. Hunter Bond, procure her 
admission into the higher circles, where 
she riots till illness compels her to seek 
the shady retreats of rural quietude. Here 
she attends a preacher, whose doctrines 
being harshly misconceived, lender her so 



extremely religious, that she scrutinizes 
every body's faults except her own. At 
last, Maria Graham becomes the wife of a 
Sir George Montague, and in time gives 
birth to a son called Augustine. As bis 
mother was full of spleen, and all the 
pride of cant, the boy is taught to read, 
pray extempore, and sing hymns before 
he knows, the use of either. Thus edu- 
cated by a bigotted tutor, and still more 
bigoited mother, the boy at nineteen goes 
off to Cambridge, an innocent unsus- 
pecting ignoramus, 

Havmg only been taught to be censo- 
riously jeligiousy histead of being made 
acquainted with ibe necessary part lie must 
take in active life, he gradoaliy gives him- 
self up to the bewitching allurements of 
gaiety and vice. It would be impossible, 
within our limits, to trace the young colle- 
giate through all his vagaries ; we therefore 
sum op the whole very briefly. Augustaoe* 
visits, after the death of a pious young 
friend, a Kev. Mr. Temple, where religion 
being no longer represented to him as a 
cloudy, frowning characteristic, unshackles 
himself from the bonds of crtox, falls in 
love with the good parson's daughter, (a 
lovely young Charlotte,) and marries her. 
We do not pietend that we can see no aim 
in ''Is this Religion?" but we certainly 
think the author has made it very imper- 
fectly perceivable. The' immediate cotise« 
quences of Lady Montague's afiected piety 
and railing. whims, are not forcibly drawn 
as they might affect her own happiness and 
tranquillity. The writer of this work is too 
imaginative for a religious novel writer, 
and we must say we like him the better for 
it. There are in this volume a few very 
delightful pictures sketched with tenderness 
and taste — with the exception of these, the 
rest of the booK is rather too common and 
monotonous to gratify a reader who looks 
for $ome:hing beyond the easy chit-chat of 
senseless and mistaken characters. 



Memoir of the late John BotodUr, Esq.; 
tb which is added, some account of the 
late Thomas Bowdler, Esq, Editor o/* 
the Family Shakspeare, — ftvo, 10*. 6d. 
bds. pp. 348. 

Sen LEG EL, the German critic, remarlcs in 
his excellent lectures on dramatic litera- 
ture^ that the poetry of the ancients was 
the poetry of enjoyment,, that of the mo- 
derns IS the poetry of desire ; from no 
forced analogy, we may say, that ancient 
prose authors wrote to instruct, the modern 
ones write to amuse. There is a venality 
connected with the publication of a book. 
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in the present day, unknown in former 
times ; men then wrote a book that they 
might either make known what before was 
unknown, or at least, they pabiished with 
a view to improTe, and to open a sabject 
for discnssion. But let the observer of 
life for a moment consider that thousands of 
Tolames are sent into the world yearly, and 
we are certain he will agree with ob, that 
ninety-nine of the hundred must be trash. 
The grand origin of all this overflow of 
books, is Avarice, at whose shrine half the 
Christians in the kingdom are daily idola- 
tors. There is, too, connected with this 
avarice, an outrageous vanity, that puffs 
every puny author to acquaint us in his 
parasitical preface, *' that he is only prompt- 
ed with the benevolent wish of profiting 
others, by the poblication of his humble 
volume." Such b the insufferable, dis- 
graceful cant, that sickens on our very 
sight, in half the new works we take up 
to read. 

People are not now content to speak 
their opinions, viva vocS, they most be 
printed, published, sold; and many a 
poor literary hack is duped by a flaming 
title, to empty his purse to purchase what 
he afterwards regrets perusing. Every 
man that travels a few miles from his 
county, favours the world, on his returu, 
with a '* Tour," and every body that dies has 
his biographer to commemorate his worth, as 
if it could be only known because it appears 
iu a printed diess ; or perhaps the deceased 
leaves his auto-biography behind, as a 
legacy for his family. Novels and ro- 
mances have, for the last twenty years 
been patronized more than any other kind 
of light, uninstructive, nonsense; but transit 
gioriamundi, these will soon be superseded 
by *' recollections," *' reminiscences," 
" memotrs," &c. and a few more titles 
which frequently mean the same thing, 
a preserve of what should be forgotten. 
We will not fastidiously deny that all 
memoirs which have been published, are 
imworthy of a good reception, but most of 
the biographical reminiscences introduced 
into the reading world, are records of 
trivial occurrences, fashionable extrava- 
gances and follies, which tend more to 
mollify the senses than to strengthen the 
mind. Doubtless, Biography is a noble 
and valuable study, while there is improve- 
ment to be gained from it, and emulation 
b excited to the performance of virtuous 
deeds. Biography should be the history 
of great men, but to what a degradation is 
it now reduced ; the flimsy history of buf- 
foons, and dissipated public characters, who 
though talented in some particular de- 



partment, such as composing a beautiful 
air, making a pretty pun, writing a witty 
epigram, and drinking a bottle without 
being intoxicated ! ! If this rage for books 
of memoirs continue to increase, of course 
there will be no want of authors to feed 
it ; and we must not be surprised to find 
Barbers publishing <' Frizzling Recollec- 
tions ;" Tailors *' Memoirs of Cloth ;*» and 
Watch-makers " Clock Reminiscences." 
We assume it for a certainly, that most of 
our readers have read those very interesting 
and delightful reminiscences lately ushered 
into the world, by an old Irish gentleman, 
who, like a good Christian, has relieved 
the languor of his gouty days, by present- 
ing the nascent geniuses with a picture of 
what he and his cotemporaries have been 
" in limes of yore." Now it will be readi- 
ly allowed that this gentleman's remini- 
scences are very true, and somewhat cal- 
culated to' rob time of its value, by making 
people laugh at many practices they would 
blush to imitate, yet with all, there is 
nothing in them worth preserving, and a 
great deal mserted, which dresses immo- 
rality in the very garb of innocence — but 
we roust remember, that all the public 
papers made very large extracts, and i« 
truili, there was something worth extract- 
ing ; but we cannot forget the calm and 
kind hearted way, in which the author 
informs us, that he relieved a husband 
from the troublesome guardianship of a 
wife, by taking her to his own lodgings, 
adding, by way of explanation for hh 
courteousness and true gallantry, that Mr. 

did not know the value of the jewel 

he possessed!! His book will, no doubt, 
be profitable to the rising generation, who 
may be inclined to take him in some things 
for a predecessor. We have purposely 
digressed a little, that we might express, 
for once and all, our thoughts on this sub;- 
ject : having done so, we will no longer 
be circumlocutionists, but hasten to notice 
the work bef(;re us. 

The present memoir of Mr. Bowdler 
is decently written, and is evidently 
penned - with an affectionate and in- 
dulgent hand^ there is not a page sul- 
lied with the sligfhtest taint of any thing 
immoral, while tiie occasional remarks and 
reflections of the biographer, are sensible, 
judicious, and well-meant. So much for 
the book itself. The Sowdlers appear to 
be a clever family, and while all its braucb- 
es have been disiin^aished for the strictest 
integrity of principle, most who have borne 
the name have been more or less skilled m 
literary attainments. But greatly as we 
resnect the virtues and honest worth of the 
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deceased, ure cannot see that there are any 
circumstances connected with bis life of a 
sufficiently interesting n ature to claim the 
need of biography. Mr. Bewdler was a 
man centered amid many comforts and ad- 
vantages. Bom of most respectable pa- 
rents, tutored by skilful masters, introduced 
into good society, and endowed with some 
talent, and great natural discernment, there 
is nothing very admirable in finding that 
he lived happily, contentedly, and inno- 
cently ; practised benevolence, relieved the 
necessities of the poor, and preferred the 
Teflection of a good action, to the noisy 
applause of seeming ,of greater consequence 
than he really was. Li the memoir of Mr, 
Bowdler, we find that he had few difficul- 
. ties to encounter, when compared with 
those which other characters of eminence 
liave waded through, and therefore never 
complained of any ; had few temptations, 
and consequently rarely erred. 



RUB BOOK. 



We 



And TrbcB tlie koavlali brntes are taacjr grows, 
•'11 play tkc gToom. and tinely RUB them don 



doira. 



An unsightly looking publication, entitled 
" The Christian Monitor'* has lately made its 
appearance : notwithstanding its sanctified name, 
we think it will meet with very few sanctified 
readers, if the following be a specimen of a reUgioui 
review : " the Fruits of Faith, &c. by Hugh Cam- 
pbell." — " We merely notice this book, to put 
.our readers on ttieir guard, lest, led by tne title, 
they should lay out six shilliuKS for Mr. Campbelt'g 
trash, which consists of very bad poetry and vei^ 
false religion ! !*^ A fine specimen this of fair 
Christian criticism for a twopenny Monitor ! ! 
Trom Mr. Campbell's letter to the publisher of 
this publication we shrewdly suspect, that the 
review is grossly illiberal and dastsurdly. At any 
rate, the editor merits a sound trouncing for 
, this abusive notice ; he should have quoted the 
^ false religion** and the '* tiash,** as an editor's 
simple ipse dixit is worth no more than anv 
other man's. Any jackanapes may write such 
a *' critical notice" as this, and though con* 
temptible in itself, deserves to be lashed, as it 
conveys a statement to t^e public, injurious to 
the author, without .any &ir exposure of the 
passages condemned : probably the editor of this 
innocent, pure " Christian Monitor" regretted 
that he had spent six shillings, and therefore very 
kindly warned- others.— There are some very 
nauseous scraps, under the head " Chit Chat," in 
the new series of the Literary Magnet, a periodi- 
cal of some merit in other respectsi In the Magnet 
for January, the brutal remarks of the editor are 
disgusting, an4 deserve the greatest reprehen- 
sion. He is endeavouring to write in the Black- 
wood style, by putting into print every thing 
that comes uppermost in his thoughts, which of 
course is inaependence most admirablv dis- 
played. But we venture to think, that there is 
a wide difference between a manly freedom of 
style, and the application of scurrilous epithets 
to decent subjects. This conceited editor, has 
the audacity to call Dr. Parr, a ** virulent old 



pedant^** and obligingly ioforms his readers, he 
" trusts the periodical press will forget the 
■broid adage of D^fnortim nihil nUi hfmum^ and 
do its duty by the posthumous veBom of this 
rancorous old pedagogiie.*' Now, we do not know 
what this most bold of all censors thinks of such 
** true sublime," but we shall tell him, it is the 
part of dnaces and fools to calumniate what they 
cannot imitate. Culpable as hg may consider Dr. 
Fair, the greater part of the world know that the 
Doctor had more sense in his little fiuffer than all 
the heads of the editors the literary Magnet will 
have for the next century. 

Beloved reader ! have you read the Quarter, 
ly Review for April? We found in it several 
delicious morsels^some rather too luscious, as 
they almost glutted oar taste. The <Meatton of 
the value of our colonies, and Bast India posses- 
sions is very well handled ; but, oh la ! the Quar- 
terly independence, is milky watery ; a bit of a 
blaze, and then we are stifled by smoke; it is, in 
plain w(wds,aveiy compromising concern. In 
the review of Moore's Life ofSheridan, the 
Spirit of Compromise thrusts "her ^unt visage. 
Tne Review, after attempting to detect many 
errors, discrepancies, and misstatements of Mr* 
Moore, after ridiculing his flowery, imaginative 
style, and hinting very archly at the biogra- 
pher's somewhat too striking allusions to nis 
former royal patron, makes a demi-apologlcal 
close, and in a very soft manner, as if fearful that 
he might hear from Mr- Moore, in a very nmy 
way, and taggs on a very awkard compliment— 
FieQuarterlyl! 
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{ExtT€Usts <(f Letters from Correspondents,'] 

Somerset. — ^If we were to select one 
feature of the times, as more characteris- 
tic thai^ another of the improving aspect 
of affairs, it would derive its importance 
from the fact, that the dignitaries of our 
ecclesiastical establishment in Bath have 
detected the existence of an absolute 
necessity for the more extensive accom- 
modation of the * hearers qf the word,'' 
A correspondent, through the medium 
of the inspector, suggests to Dr. Moysey, 
the propriety of improving the style of 
the pulpit addresses within his jurisdic- 
tion, and thinks the expedient by na 
means unlikely to remove the scruples 
of a few intruding dissentients. 

Wilts. — Salisbury, within the last 
thirty years, has shewn but little dis- 
position to sympathise with the succes- 
sive novelties presented in the commer- 
cial world. Its inhabitants possess such 
a happy consistency of disposition, that 
prosperity can neither elate, nor adver- 
sity depress, the singular obstinacy of 
their temperament. We have been grati- 
fied to observe, that, notwithstanding 
the universal theme of distress has been 
re-echoed from the hills surrounding 
poor Old Sarum, the gentlemen farmers 
have gaily escorted their ladies to bask be- 
neath the smiles of " the lady patronesses," 
(to adopt the phraseology of the Journal, 
Editor,) and to whom they were so much 
indebted, for the last splendid ball of the 
season. Salisbury deserves encourage- 
ment for its continued efforts, (uAder 
circumstances of peculiar difficulty,) to 
please the tastes of its residents and 
visitors, intellectual and gay. They 
have their resources of gratification in 
the variotis displays of nature and art: 



neither are they deficient in numerous 
examples of rank and fashion. As long 
as elegance and taste preserve their cha- 
racter in the estimation of an an intel- 
ligent neighbourhood, so long will the 
families of Folkstone, Bouverie, Arun- 
dell, Wyndbam, &c. be held in high esti- 
mation, and cherished with respect. 

Dorset. — Not to detain you with any 
lengthened detail of expediences in the 
present moment of commercial embar- 
rassment, (for that would embrace the 
speculations of all ranks of life) it maybe 
sufficient for general information, to state 
the principal movements among our more 
responsible neighbours. The rage for 
speculation, though it has partially sub- 
sided, is by no, means allayed : although 
the exposure of certain late events seems 
to have left an impression on the minds 
of the people, not very favourable to the 
unprjindpied adventurer. One salutary 
effect lias been, that the spirit of enter- 
prise, with which an Englishman's history 
is so completely identified, is restrained 
in its jpperation ; and our friends seem less 
likely to suffer from ignorance and pre- 
sumption, than before their nerves sus- 
tained so terrible a shock. 

[Our correspondent then proceeds to 
state, that the idea of an approaching 
election has completely engrossed tl^e 
attention of the worthy people of Wey- 
mouth, &c. but as the motions of the 
respective candidates may not exactly 
suit the taste of our readers, we have to 
apologize to our intelligent correspondent 
for an unceremonious abridgment of his 
obliging epistle.] 

Hants. — Dr. Chard's concert, at Win- 
chester, on the first of April, afforded a 
fine treat to the lovers of harmony, who 
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'were much gratified with the exertions 
of Miss Graddon, from Brury Lane ; Mr. 
Lucas, on the violoncello; Mr. Monzani; 
Messrs. Vaughan, Hoist, £. Sibly, &c. 
In other respects, but for the timely re- 
currence of occasional treats, Winchester 
is lamentably deficient in energy and 
effect. At the Easter Sessions, indeed, 
Che people as usual, were amused with 
various disputes, from the chairman down- 
toardft of little meaning, and to less pur- 
pose. Southampton, during the last month, 
sa>s nothidg. The vessels of the Yacht 
Club will this summer far exceed in beauty 
those of any preceding year. A cutter of 
85 tons is building for a nobleman, and 
another of 145 tons for a commoner. The 
steam packets weather storms, &c. as 
usual ; but as it regards the town, whether 
above or 6e/oto bar, things are in statu qno. 
This, we assure our readers, is a &ithful 
summary of interesting intelligence from 
the neighbourhood of Soutlampton. — 
Portsmouth, and its vicinity, talk, nay 
think of nothing so much as the proba- 
bility of an universal bankruptcy — we 
cannot listen to such nervous forebodings. 



MARRIED. 

March 25, at Compton, Berks, Frederic, 
3nd son of Thomas Lauga, Esq. of Gros* 
venor place, Bath, to Harriet Anne, 
daughter of the late Thomas Potenger, 
Esq. of Brokenhorst lodge, Lymington. — 
March S8th, at Batheaston, by the Rev. 
Spencer Madan, the Rev. George Sberer, 
of Maiihfietd, Gloacestersbire, to Mary 
Anne, fourth daughter of the late John 
Arnold Wallinger, Esq. formerly of Here 
Hall, Essex.— -March 29th, at Clifton, the 
Rev. Rowland Bateman* Rector of Silton, 
Dorset, son of the late Calthum Baleman, 
Esq. of Reldford, co. Kerry, Ireland, to 
Prancis Catherine, eldest daughter of the 
late Robert Mitford, Esq.— March SOtb, 
At Walcot chnrch, Bath, by the Rev. W. 
Barry, the Rev. D. Rees, of Wickwar, 
to Chrbtian St. Barhe Randolph, only 
daughter of James Randolph, Esq. of this 
city. — March 31st, Major Northcote, se- 
cond son of Sir H. Northcote, Bart, of 
Py nes, Devon, to Harriette Ceely, youngest 
daughter of W. Ceely Trevillian, Esq. of 
Midway, Somerset. — ^April Sd, at Walcot 
church, Bath, by the Rev. J. Havikind, 
W. Stewart Richardson, Esq. of Drum, 
CO. Tyrone, Ireland, late of the 1st Re- 
gmmt at JUfe Guards, to Caioline, second 
daog^ter. of John Lavingcoort, Esq^— 
Apnl Srd, at Poole, by the Rev. P. W. 
Jolnffe. %> Darry, £sq. solicitor of Ring- 



wood, to Mary, second daughter of Tliomas 
Manuig, Esq. of that town. — April 6thy at 
Salisbury, Mr. J. P. Taplin, of Shipton, 
to Elizabeth, only daughter of the late Mr. 
Wells, surgeon, ficc. Salisbury. — ^April 10, 
at St. Cuthburt's church, Wells, J. I^velly 
Esq. of Walton, to Kitty, eldest daughter 
of W. Lox, Esq. of West Horrington, near 
Wells.— April lllh, at Weston, Mr. John 
Brewer, of Bath, to Miss Elisabeth Barrett, 
of Worcester. — April Ifth, atTidenham, 
Gloucestshire, Mr. J. Watts, of Chipping 
Sodhury, to Mary, second daughter of Mr. 
Williams, Beachley-house, Old Passage. — 
Same day, at Chippenham, by the Rev. 
Mr. Hooper, Mr. A. Guy, Jun. of Chip- 
penham, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
J. H. Prior, Esq. of Land's End cottage. — 
April I3lh, at Frome, by the Rev. John 
Harwood, Mr. Abraham, of the Ring-of- 
Bells Inn, in that town, to Miss Stokes. 

DIED. 

At the house of the Rev. T. Smith, West 
Talbury, Essex, Ann Colston CharojNoo, 
late of Shepton-Mallett, aged 20 years.-— 
March 21, at his residence in Old Sydney 
place, Bath, W. Gunthorpe, esq. — March 
25, in Pulteney street, Bath, in his 64th 
year, the Rev. Roger Frankland, canon 
residentiary of Wells, and third son of the 
late Admiral Sir Thomas Frankland, bart. — 
March 26, very suddenly, at his house, 
Sion hill, Bath, T. Blake, esq. in the 78th 
year of his age, an exemplary man and 
pious christian. — March 27, at his house ia 
Queen's square, Bristol, in the 41st year of 
his age, Mr. John Hodden, jun. only sur- 
viving son of Mr. John Hodden, Hotwells, 
85 years a faithful and zealous clerk in this 
city. — Oct. 22, 1825, at Calcutta, in the 
East Indies, the Rev. John Lawson, in bis 
S9th year. He was a native of Trowbridge, 
Witts. — March 31 , at Cambridge, Harriet, 
the beloved wife of Robert Woodhouse, esq. 
professor of astronomy in that university, 
and sister of Henry Wilkius, esq. of Great 
Stanhope street, Bath. — April 1, at Bath, 
Margaretta Matilda, wife of Hastings Elwin, 
esq. — April 2, at Bath, Mrs. Jane Langham. 
— Same day, at Bath, T. Fortye, esq. of 
the 1st Somerset Militia. — ^April S, at Bath, 
G. Stackhou9e, only surviving son of H. 
Tolfrey, esq. of Calcutta. — ^April 4, at Ivy 
cottage, near Chippenham, Wilts, Sarah, 
the wife of Major (jodfrey, and daughter 
of the late William Wigget Bulwer, esq. of 
Keydon hall, Norfolk. — ^Aprii 5> at Bath, 
universally respected, the venerable Chas. 
Sandif 3rd, Archdeacon of Wells, and vicar 
of Awre, in Gloocestershire.--At Bath, 
aged 19, Charles, son of Mr. P. Fox. 
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A LBGEND OF STANCHAWES. 

lCo»tiiuifdJ^<m paf0 90.] 

At the home of entertainment kept by Luckie Featherstone, in an obscure 
village in Gloucestershire, there had resided for a considerable time, much to 
the annoyance of mine host, a strange-looking carle, whose patronymic ap- 
pellation and foreign accent betrayed him a plant of exotic growth. His pre- 
sence might have been tolerated, indeed, but for two or three unfortunate 
mawBuvres which attracted considerable notice from the responsible a^nts of 
the inn, who regarded him with a certain uncourteous suspicion. He had 
managed to insinuate himself into this family by arts, which, Luckie has often 
declared, partook more of the influence of the wicked one, than any other 
social creature ; and if he had not managed to insinuate himself info debt, 
from which there appeared no probability of a sudden emancipation, it ia 
possible his expulsion would have been the reward of his insolence. My 
reader must be mformed that it was sorely against the will of Luckie, that, in 
compliance with an insolent demand, he has Wdited on his eccentric guest 
with a show of afiability. 

*< I do not like it, Jeanie," he woukl say to his daughter, the only surviving 
branch of his family : *' there is no reason why a Christian man should be the 
butt of a rogue*' — for would the reader ims^ne it, this obnoxious foreigner, 
notwithstanding his debt and profiiseness, was unremittinef in his attempts to 
ridicule his patient creditor ; and the evening party which assembled at the 
Templar^ Arms, were periodically amused with a fresh exposition of their 
landk>rd*s failings and misfortunes. It must be owned that the fellow^s im« 
pudence would never have been tolerated, but for a show of talent, which^ 
though ungratefully applied, was irresistibly comic and effective* As a spe- 
cimen — The Templar's Arms being contiguous to a neighbouring monastery, 
whose inmates possessed no little influence over .the nerves of Sir William 
Ogilvie, Luckie's proprietor, it was the ^vourite resort of a select few of 
these rehgionists, with Fathers Philip and John at their head. Indeed, from 
this very circumstance, Luckie failed not to derive a fruitful source of emolu- 
ment: and as he always compUmented the fraternity with a separate chamber 
that no unhallowed intruder might detect the consequences of a midnight 
carousal, his accommodation was duly appreciated and rewarded. The man 
with the ill-looking visage had often retailed the passing events of the secret 
diamber, to the infinite amusement of the peasantry, who were afraid to ex- 
cess their contempt for the monks in any other manner. How he came by 
his information, all the ingenuity of mine host could never discern. Luckie 
contemplated no less the loss of his character than the loss of his money ; but 
he dreaded to complain lest his complaints should reach a quarter where hig 
interest was principally concerned : for if it had been known that the autho- 
rity of the church had been ridiculed within the precincts of Luckie's habita- 
tion, he had surely paid the forfeit of a brief excommunication. 

As osual, on such occasions, poor Jeanie was doomed to listen to a recital 
of grievances, without being able to afford any other consolation than the 
prospect which accompanies hope and resignation. To her faithful boaom 
the secrets of the family had been confided during a period of eight years ; for 
before she had acquired the experience of eleven, she wept over the funeral 
of her mother and an infant sister. Nor could it be said that hen &ther*s 
June, 1826. — vol, i. no. u, k 
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confidence was misplaced — ^if Jeanie imbibed any notion of personal impor- 
tance, it was owing to this proof of paternal affection^: atod the deference paid 
(o her judc:ment no less won her regard than it flattered her innocent vanity. 
Her little system of economy and politics had suffered no material alteration 
Yhbm the finK tiiqtoen^ of her delegated authority, and it may be otnAprised 
in the ans#^r which she generally made to the perplexing anxieties of her 
Hither. 

** Do but wait,** she would say, when the stnmjger^s insolence had defied 
even Luckless stoical patience, *^ do but wait a little, and depend on*t, father, the 
mystery of his conduct will soon be explained. Besides, only consider now, 
if you turn him out of the hoiise, you turn out the very possibility of getting 
the money for his board and kx^ing : and who knows what whispers ihay 
reach the ears of the " 

** Mtish !" Luckie would say, for though a bigot from interest if not from 
principle, he dreaded the very name of the chutch, when it reminded him of 
Its autnority and power ; and Jeanie*s last argument was sore to be ^^tual 
when all others had proved abortive. 

Thus, for fourteen weeks, during the summer months of the year, the daily 
occurrences in the vicinity of the Templar's Arms, could boast of little variety. 
The obnoxious foreigner was permitted to awe by his presence, ancj nobody 
ventured to question his business. He had attracted more notice of late by 
his enormous moustachios, which he had suffered to attain an unusual signi- 
ficancy. It had been reported, indeed, that his motions had at last attracted 
the notice of the wardens of the abbey; and some, who were curious in such 
matters, affected to discover an expression in his countenance hitherto un- 
observed. His sallies of mirth were restrained, his fits of absence pro- 
longed, and a depression of spirits, which before was never known to affect 
him, now assumed an evident ascendancy. On the whole, from whatever 
cause, Luckie congratulated himself on this visible change of deportment, 
since his delicacy was less frequently offended by the blunt officiousness 
of his giiest. 

It was on the decline of a beautiful day in autumn, that the inhabitants 
of the village were surprised from their pastimes by the arrival of two 
strangers on horseback, who immediately made for Luckie's house of enter- 
tainment. The dignified deportment of one of these equestrians, added to 
risible marks of grief in his countenance, which seemed to mock the energies 
of youth, displayed the charms of interest and rank. A strange collection of 
all classes in the village, (which has since assumed the importance of a market 
town,) flanked the visitors with an appearance of unaffected cordiality, as 
they parleyed with the host, in order to examine his resources. The cavalier 
with the dignified deportment, was observed to turn his steed from the close 
embrace of the villagers, and muffling his person in the folds of a travelling 
cloak, and pdling a slouched hat surmounted by a black plume, over his 
forehead, he effectually shunned the scrutiny of his intruding countiy men. 

** Do your accommodations extend so far as a night's lodging for four of 
us .^** sSMI the other^ who displayed a vacant sort of countenance, with a 
tolerabte person. 

^ I will tend my Mher to you immediately, gentlemen,** said Jeanie, vAo, 
on ^ltraordtna#y occasions,. officiated as Luckie's prime minister. ^ 

** By my luck,** coiktinued he, ** as pretty a pair of diamonds, a&dvs pretty 
' (a iMirom^ ttwel^immths* campaign, es need te^^ 
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^ Slfltok Y^iii*** «etiirae4 Hie UnUogdnMeli «i4«ii»rjlielrippBd to 
Mii'imn ihfrcwMMee of tor fethcr* 

'BMietiiMistnttfer mm reined up liis steeeL 

^ Do itot trifle with the feeEogt of a^ woman^ AHan,*' said be ia a loar 
irfaiaiper to UB^attendant; and ifiuMNintiag, cangaed Us teourke componm 
tar the iiMucjr of d «teaii Mtreat* 

Luckie was met at the threshold hy the impetuous Allan, who, punctillioua 
lliittfldf in triilesy had no patieiice with the cafeleKneas orcfelBy of others. 
Lackie, therefore, eatertaiiied no very elevated idea of the. courteous dispoai* 
tion of his visitors, when his esaa were aatailed by a volley of abuse from a 
dependant. 

<' The borset, the hm^es, man !*' vociferated this son of Man; and while 
Lc^kie ran to provide provender for their repast, AUan assisted ieainie in pro^ 
vidkig for hinnetf. In this very essential gratification we leave him for the 
present. 

The cavalier, entering the inn by a door from the court wd, made his 
way to what appeared to him a room for public accomoiodation. It was in 
hct no other tmm tbe * secfeet chaaiber ;' ao called not from its situation, but 
from its appropriatian. On his uaceremonious entrance, whatever mi^t 
have been nis surprise, he was by no means deterred at the ghostfy appear- 
ance of the before mentioQed Fathers Philip and John. Tfa^ surprise was 
theirs-^for since the moment tbey first extended their patronage to Luckie'a 
genius, and the inn had aisameri its present honoiuable distinction, the privacy 
of dieir retreat bad never been in ter rupted; and direful would have b^ the 
eooseqoence on the present occasion to the bokl intruder, had not the dress* 
wfaieh his doak impetfectiy eoaeealed, betrayed a rank and station in lifo 
of no common interest. The stranger could not kil to detect their coo** 
fosidn, bat he seemed in ndthiag moved at the importance whiph his 
presence created. 

** Let ane not distarb tbe ardaw of vaur dewUmUt* said be, in a tone which 
bis companions did not seem to relish, and which, to say truth, io^^bed bat 
fiuie reelect for their order andestsbbBhsient. 

** We choose odier scenes for oar devotioas," replied die renowned Phi)q^# 
*^ and leis liable to intermptioQ. Bat if you p o a a ma the quality of disoourse* 
saswer nvs tfats^^'^wiBlt is uie cfaanwter of that man's brain, wiio parleys wiftk 
his enemy 'till he secedes both influence and respect ?" 

** it is' prefaaUy kiipoactt apan by a benevolent heart, and yet — '* 

*^ No conditions, sir cavalier," interrupted the moderator : ** my laUkvi 
a^trae^piotBife af tbe idmes^" 

^ TImb, may I ask to wfaot it applies V* 

*^ Answer me this — ^what does that man deserve, who would sestnct the 
power of Alt chiirdi ?*' 

«« lEhe itaiadisiof die nation." 

^ Whew," muttered the saintly John, who was equally remarkable for bia 
%aosance Had aotaa^y, wiiile tbe tegon of Rhenish mvohutariiy glided 
froBB bis naffeotbnale grasp, ta the alter amazement «f his ooUeague ict 
afaatmenoe and aelf«densal. The crest of Pl^p visibly decbaad at tUa 
specimen of assuranee from a stranger, before whom it would be iiQpoaubla 
henceforward to preserve nay terms of aooommodaHiaa. He was evidently 
unprepared for a retort of so Utdeeeremotty, «nd unooaseioua in what manner 
lo erade a very tmmiBM» tafpanaiwa* Tk»l«Ba «f hia yinavBaggsstad a 
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««ry tmthk cg yrfim ty which wm nothini^ less than to dkeaiiijp»'ttBLnittioale 
in solitude on so extraordinary an afiair. The doctrine implied in the streno 
ger*8 declaration, though prevalent enough, and its influence on the miodB of 
the people sufficiently clear, yet it had never been professed with impunity: 
and the present circumstance was too remarkable to transpire without exciting 
eonsiderable surprise. The father, however, was not permitted to retreat sp 
abruptly. 

** You have proposed a subject for discussion,'* said the stranger; ** as you 
are the appellant, 1 will be the respondent. Replenish your cup, worthy sir, 
and pledge me in a bumper to our excellent King Henry.'* 

" With all m) heart,** replied the father; " the Church and State." 

** The state first if you please — ^as to the church, its merits shall be fairly 
discussed, either doctrinally, or upon the merits of her own dignitaries : and 
if these subjects are found on inquiry incompatible with each other, we will 
carefully award our chastisement in proportion to the otfence, and the quality 
of the offender." 

" I warrant me, now," interrupted the father, " you are one of those who 
applaud king Harry, for his moderation towards the heretic Cobham, when, 
by the rood of a pilgrim, he could not more disgrace his profession.** 

** I am one of those,** replied the dauntless disputant, " who think the 
monarch's lenity an ornament of no inferior lustre in his noble character. 
With what patience can a prince reflect on a stretch of arbitrary power which 
consijsns an unoffending fellow creature to the tomb of death?" 

" Unoffending I" responded the ecclesiastical pillar: " but no wonder, since 
the devil has been transformed into an angel of light. I tell thee, had Arundel 
withstood the suggestions of his weaker nature, he had not suffered that noble- 
man to depart from his custody alive." 

" I pity thy zeal," replied his antagonist, ** bat should applaud it in another 
direction." 

** Your speech may be too bold for a stranger, though a lord,*' interrupted 
Ae father. 

** It is not too bold for an honest heart, nor for honest ears," replied the 
traveller. " You may possibly think it a merit to defend popery at the 
expense of reason and propriety : I, too, hold it to be my privilege to speak 
the honest dictates of ft heart, as yet uncorrupted by the specioiB pretexts 
of interest or policy." 

" That is, in other words, you mean to be understood as the admirer of 
Sir John Oldcastle." 

" Unqestionably : and where among his enemies is thereto be found a man 
who does not admire his unaffected piety, and the candour of his investigations 
after truth ?*' 

" Why thou art an heretic," said this staunch disciple of tradition ; ** and 
by my office, thou shouldst this moment be denounced an enemy of the 
church." 

" Thou canst not prove me an heretic to the truth," replied the traveller, 
•* by fair course of argument : whatever offence the church may receive from 
my unbiassed opinions, if she be immaculate, she will sustain no injury by 
a Ikir exposition." 

" Btospbemy r muttered ftrtlier Philip. 

^^ Horrible blasphemy !" echoed father John. ' - - »^5 

:^ jftsv^mtiboal. n^Mt iti,' ihocMft-yard beld^ fiuji{>ifi^e8' ftwfe^ 
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tod AetraveUtr, rsh^ to aseertaiii the came, tns met tlljid dkAnr fay tke 
woefal visage of Dickie himself. Mine host having never dreamt that his 
new i^^iest had joined the society of the monks, became uneasy ak an ahs^ce^ 
which at last excited his suspicion. Allan, too» had claimea acquaintaaoe 
with the ill^looking mouMache^ and demonstrating all the signs of extravagant 
joy, had incautiously dropped hints, which Luckie, unable to define or. 
construe, suspected must at least betoken treason and guilt. They requested . 
to be accommodated with a private room, which being granted, Luckie, from 
cariosity, or a long-indulged antipathy, determined for once to invade the . 
rights of hospitality, and by art to detect their objects and pursuits. But 
their conversation was carried on in so low a tone of voice, that nothing could 
be elicited but occasional expressions of grief or surprise : mention was made 
of several English barons, who were supposed disaffected towards the governr- 
ment, and amongst others. Lord Cobham. Luckie, in the blindn€;;ss of his. 
zeal, thought he heard enough to warrant the adoption of a measure, which, 
but for a paramount feeling of self importance, he had certainly disclaimed; 
and as a momentary irresolution seemed to suspend his intention, an accident, 
decided the event. Sir William Ogilvie, a magistrate of the county, residing 
at a short distance, happened to make his usual call at this critical juncture^ 
on his return from a sportive excursion ; and Luckie, willing to substantiate 
his own credit, acquainted the knight with his suspicions. Those who were 
best acquainted with Sir William (%ilvie, described him as being amiable in 
his domestic and social circle, but strangely intemperate in his attachment 
to the church. The commission with which he was invested, flattered his^ 
vanity, and on many occasions justified the most indecorous conduct : he was 
never happier than when an opportunity presented itself for the display 
of his sincerity and zeal. He had no sooner possessed himself of Luckie'a 
secret, than he proceeded from remonstrance to threatenii^ ; and as Allan 
did not inherit the meekest disposition, his blustering replies attracted the 
attention of the company above. On the appearance of his master, whose 
commands were singularly effective on Allan's nerves, a momentary silence 
was obtained, and even Sir William stood speechless. 

** Is this treatment towards a stranger courteous, master landlord,** inquired 
the traveller. '* Does the entertainment which your sign so officiously dis- 
play, consist in brawls and angry altercation?*' 

*' No — not so — " replied Luckie with an imploring look at Sir William : 
" but we be all staunch supporters of Holy Mother Church, sir; and I care not 
who knows it,*' said he, elevating his voice on the approach of father Philip.. 

** And is poor old England fallen so k>w," interrupted the stranger, '* that 
her sons are not permitted to retaliate on the champions of popular error ? We 
will no longer trespass ou your hospitality, master Featherstone^ The road, 
lies before us, and it is a maxim with me to leave ignorance and bigotry in 
the rear." 

" Not so fast," said Sir William Ogilvie ; " or, indeed, if you are determine^ 
to withdraw your patronise from the old house, you shall be welcoBse to shelter 
in mine." 

*• You appear a gentleman," said the traveller, " and but fordiriefcl necoln 

lections which teach me to be wary, I should pronounce you an honourable m^« 

As it is, I accept your courteous proportion, and dox&k, not the acq i iisijti<»n of 

your acquaintance will remove my scruples." 

. lbeic:4f{mtive had not transpired b^a sudde^. $igpi&@M WS^ dP^ii^f^* 
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iiiitce8l)etw««aihekiiiglitaiid ^ laoflk did not <6Gipe the peaetriti^ 4)f» af 
the guest, whose peculiarities we noticed at the connueDeemetit of .^bn dMp» 
ter. Alfen was suffered to remaia behind, to pkdge lib tfM «M|oi9fitaiiOB is a 
ftorting cup. A ride df about ten minutes afficndttd the equeitriatis a deligfatlul 
pfospect of the surroutiding country. The nanaion ctf Sir William Ogilm sud^ 
denly rose to view in all the majesty of aneient architecture. The •mil Which 
surrounded it, sheltered its base froin the rude approximation of an unseemly 
mote ; so that a traveller, ignorant of its intention^ Would feel at a loss on whtdb 
side to make for m entrance to the habitation. The dimensions of the vnSSi 
were considerable, and its octaligular form agreed with the designs of the 
thirteenth century. Above its elevation, the roof of the mansion reared its 
lofty head ; and as the distant rays of a departing sun lent their enchantment 
to the solitary scene, its owner with his guest alighted before an obscure and 
difficult entrance. The countii^ around appeared ^ barren and unfruitful,* 
and unconscious of agricultural improvement. The monastery Which we have 
had occasion to allude to was hardly discernU)le in the distance ; its giey and 
misty walls too nearly resembled the shadows of the evening tide. 

« You have travelled hard to-(faty,*' said Sir WtlKam Ogilvie, as he led his 
visitor to a little room, whose furniture and appendages seemed to indicate a 
sort of «ancfum tandtctrum. 

** I have travelled far enough to midce rest def iraUe,^' replied the caatious 
hor^men, as he seated himself at a little round table. 

<< That rest you ahall soon partake,*' said the mm^strate, but first recruit 
your spirits — " and he essayed immedietefy to introduoe the substantial &ve 
of his larder. 

But, sdoth to say, his guest felt litde indination for the dehcaeies of the 
table ; there was a charm which operated on his spirits like tlie thick gk>om 
of a troubled sky, and he courted retirement as the most congenial resource 
fbr an aching heart. On the contrarvy Sir William*s officious zeal only dis^ 
t^actedVhen it was intended to beguife. He was a man true to his prindple, 
atod accidents were never suffered to be^ forgotten before their merits nad been 
fully magnified and developed. Sir Wilham, constitutionally sanguine and 
enthusiastic, flattered himself that the present singular adventure teemed with 
important consequences, and he vrds determined to elicit the quality of his ne«r 
acquaintance. If this could not be acoompiished by fair means, he bad still 
the resources of his power and authority us a magistrate, -which were never 
known to fail him in cases of emergency. But all his c^li was lost on the 
object of bis present enquiry, who baffied his wily address with the most prot 
found nonc^^etnce. tSir William's patience forsook him after his usaal ex- 
pedients had sevemlly failed, and the stranger was suffered to netffe to hi> 
ehamber, with a character and station in life apparently inacratable. 

In solitude, the traveller placing the glimmeing toper on a stand under (^ 
little window of his apartment, sunk heedlessly into the friendly repose of '« 
richly ornamented couch ; and in a fiew moments forgot his toil isi the ^^vfef" 
M charm of lileep. If we may be allowed to imagine the secret woAatig^ of 
his mind, or to detect the voluntary course of his thoughts, we should «ay th^ 
wandered ovef scenes of >y6uthful promise, imd of hopes ehtUedhy Aecmel 
hand tti 'fhieanfd pertecutmF^'^ disappointed claims, aiidtigfato dissai^^ 
^'pktfM wtiAhi^tfaficli. ' The Mvell^ nwoke -Irom a «atieasi)riitoh^g»,^ 
the taper's de|>arfmg light emittedits last and 'brigtest lipatftb^^<^^«nBH*^ 
htm tiMt he tediiM distngsigBd hia^ of the iMemitiy imimlMit*'^ ^ 
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tnurriiiii^dnti; md as he arose for the purpose, the surroondioir dartneis 
iKUnraliir uapcUed him to mvite the cheerful influence of the moom by n^ 
mofing tbe akreea which embraeed the narrow window. The akreea removed^ 
one of the most a«-i«l sights in nature presented itself. A volume of fire was 
seen rising in awful graiKleur, as if towering to salute the cloudless sky» The 
bri^ moon, mocking its energies, soared fat beyond its tecrific hei^t» deriding 
its impetuais fiiry, yet seeninsly unconscious of its existenee. The nyatery 
was soon explained. The ruins of the abbey were distincdy seen sinking 
beneai^ the devastations of so triumphant an euemy, while here and there, 
^e bloated forms of its late inhabitants stood motionless in silent horror. The 
emotions of surprise and alarm having once subsided, the travellef*s first 
intention was to descend and alarm the family: but no language can de- 
scribe his consternation when after repeated efforts, the door of his chamber 
refoaed to yield to his most strenuous exertions. A confused idea of treachery 
and confinement succeeded the astonishment of so unexpected a display; and 
its concomitant horrors would have scared a less intrepid mind than his. Con^ 
tinned endeavours to alarm the residents proving fruitless and unavailing, the 
probftlxtity of escape was the natural suovestion of so alarming a situation. 
Ckk opening the casement, the illuminated atmosphere iacilitatra a discovery 
which the traveller eagerly sought. Escape from the window was indeed 
periknis and reptete wim danger. At the distance of abpyt eleven feet below, 
the frail support of a raised l»lcony offered the doubtful expedient of a preca- 
ftous landing place. It was gained; however, by one of those stratagems which 
a sense of danger alone can supply ; and by a courage and daring alike in- 
vincible, but its situation was still remote from security. The wide stretching 
wall presented a barrier apparently insurmountable, yet it was necessary to 
scale its formidable elevation in order to reach the exterior of Sir William 
Ogilvie*s inhospitable domain. The scheme was ^aivoured by certain pro- 
jections, which the irregular taste of that period permitted to remain, and a 
descent on its opposite side was effected by similar accidents. A single glance 
at the dwelling, from whose prison walls the traveller had escaped at such im- 
minent peril, was followed by a precipitate retreat. At the distance of half a 
mile from the danger which had so lately enveloped him, and flattered by the 
stillness and solitivde of the unfrequented moor, he deemed himself secure from 
captivity and pursuit. While contemplating the sublime effect of such terrible 
destruction, hastened as it was by the perishable material of which the building 
was principally composed, the stranger fancied he saw, a little in advance, a 
form or shadow like the undefined inhabitants of the world of spirits. Deem- 
ing himself imposed upon by a phantom of his own creation, the reality of the 
scene did not immediately occur. The glare of the atmosphere on which the 
raging element reflected, fell on the mantle which completely enveloped the 
image before him, whose form, motionless, and in the attitude of contempla- 
tion, excited an interest alike powerfol and irresistible. It wanted yet con- 
siderable time to the dawn of day, aod the natural exeitation of the human 
mind, occasioned by restlessness and fetigue, was neither alarming nor incredi- 
ble. The traveller therefore indulged an impression that the vision was 
nothing beyond imaginary and illusive, 'till a sudden motion, unex|>ected-and 
precipitate, dispellecTthe doubt, and awakened a conviction of certainty. He 
debated within himself the propriety of fi^owing^ in its direction ; with* regard 
terhiA fesoarces he was done ud unMriended ; and his escape once d^ected, 
pusob and recovery d Mr iait ea a d the apMit aenous- ooMecjuences* These con* 



May I ask from what motive of curiosity or impertinence my contempla- 
5 are disturbed ?'* The averted face of the speaker, and its artificial tones, 
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iBiderations, however, though dictated by prudential motives^ were unavailing 

now. He determined to pursue the fleeting form before him, and ascertain 

4ts present object and destmation. His approach was quidily recognised by 

the animated vision — ^it hastily retreated from an intrusion as unexpected as 

undesired. To avoid an encounter was impossible. 
it 

lions 

could not effectually disguise the woman. 

** Far other motives than these prescribe my conduct," replied the 
stranger; " and far be it from me to aisturb the solemnity of your thoughts. 
Lady, would ye condescend to look on me, you would behold a man, who, 
from earliest childhood, has had to contend with the treachery of friends, and 
the malice of inveterate enemies. A wanderer on this wide earth, without 
a consecrated spot to call a home, may he not resign himself to the illusion, 
that fortune has directed this meeting, that from your Hps I may learn the 
nearest sanctuary of peace and repose ?" 

" It is so, indeed!'* said the interestiing figure, as it drew aside the mantle 
which had concealed every feature, and the traveller recognized the coun- 
tenance of an old acquaintance. Her pale cheek and flowing tresses were 
unusually effective from the circumstances of the scene. 

" It is so, indeed," she said ; " my father's house never yet entertained 
a more welcome gu^st than Edwin Percy !" 

" Gracious heavens I" he exclaimed, " is it possible ? — ^Emily Martindale I — '" 

(To he continued»J 
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The moon among^ her lesser stars 
Is gliding in the cloudless heaven. 

And nought of harsh or rugged jars 
The sabbath silence of the even, 

While shaking from its wings the balm 

Of dew-belled flowers — the wind is calm. 

And rippling to the reedy shore, 
The lake flows on in cadence sweet. 

As softly falls the distant oar, 
Yon hasty fisher plies to greet 

The babes he left ere peep of day. 

And list ! a song beguiles his way. 

Lit by the flooding beam, the lake 
A sheet of molten silver shines, 

Save where their nodding shadows shake 
The darkly-leaved and taper pines; 

And willow dank,' and matted sedge^ 

Fringe with their grey its sandy edge. 
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Bfstwcea the trees at timet doth riie 

The token of the supper ^tt. 
And ikncy lets before my eyee. 

The ehildren, ynfife, and smilthg; sire, 
Who, after heart-felt thanks are said, 
Partake the earn'd-— the daily breads 

And grateful rises to the sky. 

That lightly curling, feathery lmok<, 
Not imobserved by the eye 

Of Him, whose gracious lips have spoka 
" Blest are the poor, to thero is given 
For woes of earth, the joys of hedvMi." 

A gfofy seems to reign o*er earth, 

As though its yesty\ime were not. 
And its fierce passions ne'er had birth. 

Its rising sorrows were forgot; 
As holy and as beautiful 
As these have made its brightness dull. 

No, ndt a bird awake— their hymn, 

Their evening hymn of praise Is tuttg« 
Altd o'er each star receding dim, 

Th« denser veil of night is fluiig, 
Tet still the moon, tho* shorn its Mm, 
A spirit disembodied seemi. *» 

Nor is its beauty v dumb to him 

Who wanders forth in scenet like tfavie. 
For strains as voiced by Seraphim, 

Now swell ahmg the nigiitly breeit, 
And Win ibe mind to musing* higfi. 
And tttoh tiatt man is of ttos (Aiy. 

Bfy soul which troubled was at first 

I entered on this blissful scene, | 

Has from its house of bondage burst. 

And soars in conscious might serene, 
Expanding into wordless prayer 
it iffeketh God— «nd God if there ! 
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A REVERIE; 

•R, A CHAPTER ON BTBOK, fc«. 



Mm is a noble animal, splendid in asbes, and pompous in tbe ^nve, lolemninng; nativities and 
dtalhs with equal lustre, not omitting ceremonies of bravery, in the infamy of his nuure.— A'r T. Brown, 



1 had just finished reading this splendid sentence and was about to proceed 
ta severer studies, when the death-peal of the neighbourino: church bell 
sounded lugubriously on my ear, and compelled me to be the victim of medica- 
tion. Capricious For;une has fixed my residence near a church, and frequent 
indeed are the mournful peals heard, which tell the gay and listless world that 
another wanderer has found his last, cold, clammy home. Death is an awful 
subject, and every form that decency has added, partakes of its funereal lone- 
liness. What a mysterious gloom dots not the slow, heavy knell, throw 
around ! — it is a sad memento — a melancholy monitor, that makes the very soul 
vibrate with intentest feeling. Yet, it is regretful to know, that in populous 
towns, where burials are common as marriages, the sight of a funeral is con- 
sidered more as a strange black show, than an occurrence calculated to lead 
the mind to turn in upon its own resources, and reflect upon the dubious, 
fleeting scenes of life. People, in general, console themselves on their own 
present existence, and think that one poor sigh, one upward glance of the 
tearless eye, and a soft exclamation of pity, are sufficient tributes for the casual 
death of the unregarded stranger. But, to him who is the devotee of contem- 
plation, the train of sobbing mourners robed in their gloomy garments, the 
coffin resting on the shoulders of the bearers, with its white gaudy fringe, the 
exposed front with the shining nails and burnished handle, (poor Hule decora- 
tive pomps,) make a thrilling appeal ; they convey his imagination, as he piti- 
fully gazes on the mournful group, to the deserted home, the widowed wife, the 
destitute orphan, and fond parent, now bereaved of the prop of declining age. 
Let me continue a little further — enter the church — and there, with uncovered 
head, and palpitating heart, approach the mouldy grave, see the coffin reluc- 
tantly descending into its damp retreat, read the lettered inscription, hear the 
careless rattle of the crumbled clods beating on the lid — ^and then, with over- 
charged heart, leave this deathy haunt for the world again. 

We are all taught to admire the philosophical firmness of the ancients, who 
braved death wiui fearless look, and boasted, even to the last expiring sigh, 
the dauntless spirit with which they could witness the separation of the soul 
from the body. In this place I will not stop to enquire on what principle this 
pretended stoicism was founded : whether it was the real strength of philo- 
sophy, or mere resolution worked up to phrensied recklessness, arising from 
conscious inability to prevent or delay the summons of imperial nature. I 
would simply remark, that most of the death scenes, so eloquently pictured by 
classic pens, are deficient in the finishing colours. We merely read a recital 
of one direct fact, and no more ; now, to my mind, notwithstanding the unity 
may be thus nicely preserved, the description would be rendered more engaging, 
if the return of the friends of the departed, and their feelings as they re-entered 
thie place where they had been accustomed to associate with him, were forcibly 
described. When the last awlul scene has passed, when the quivering eye-{ash 
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■luJl have played no more, and the strugp^Ung limbs are locked in cold apathy, 
still affection has something, blighted as it is by ruin, to cling to and weep over. 
At morning, noon, and night, we can steal silently to the still chamber of the 
dead, hang over the shrouded corpse, and while we recollect the bright hours 
that have fled, can water wiih the tear of grateful love the insensate hand of 
him who shared them. The tears of affection are like the moistening dews of 
heaven ; they fell on the blasted stalk, as well as on the flowret spreading with 
blossom and scented with perfume. When this last poor solace is taken 
away, and not a wreck remains behind for grief to revel m, it is then -a some- 
thing worse than sorrow that comes over us, as we enter the room once cheered 
by the smiles and social luxuries of a dear-loved friend or relative, and behold 
the dull vacancy, the careless loneliness in it : all that is left for a refuge is, to 
unlock the treasures embalmed in memory, and dally ourselves with them ! 

From these sombre thoughts, I was led insensibly to ruminate on those 
noble sons of earth, whose spirits are fled, but whose names receive from an 
admiring posterity the daily incense of applause. Amongst them the mighty 
ByrcHi, the soul of poetry, and god of sentiment, towered up before my 
imagination. Reader, pardon my abstraction : let me pay his memory a 
simple tribute : Byron !• Britannia's proudest bard, the world's adored poet, 
most glorified minstrel whose harp of melody ever breathed forth its spell 
of song ! though thou wert hurled from thy lofty throne when gratitude swelled 
forth from a people's heart in praise of thee, though thy triumphant energies 
put forth in Freeaom's cause, were quenched by the blast of death, still shalt 
thou be, while circling ages roll by in the flood of time, and heavenly poesy 
retain its captivating charm, the crowned pride of verse — a golden sun, whose 
attractive splendour shall brighten over other suns revolving round thee. 

When we peruse the works of a celebrated author, it is difficult to separate • 
the writings from the man. It is thus, when I enjoy the luxury of reading 
Byron : I cannot prevent myself from thinking of his singular and eventful 
life. I often fancy that his disposition much resembled Burns's Caledonia's 
lowly son of poverty, and neglected poet. Both were proud, and magnificently 
independent, conscious of their own internal grandeur of soul, and stretch 
of intellect, and disdaining to stoop to unmanly courtesy. Let not the high 
birth of B3rron be considered as a bar to this comparison : had the peer been 
born a humble shepherd, his mind would have been patrician : had the shep- 
herd been born a peer, he would have remained the same unbending patriot he 
was, when roaming over the bleak hills of Scotland. The coincidence might 
be traced successfully still further, but I hasten to otfer a few considerations on 
Byron, whose name is worshipped by every lover of the muse. 

Wordsworth's beautiful remark " the child is father of the man," is not 
too paradoxical to be understood : early scenes give a bias to the miinl, jni[ij.'t 
to it a characteristic over-ruling feeling, which later chans;ps in life, thji'^h 
they may debilitate, cannot effectually destroy. Byron's life illustrated .liicj, 
from residing in his youth in the mountainous romantic Lochnagar, he first 
caught an enthusiastic fondness for Nature's wildest sublimities. The loiicly 
silence of a sequestered spot, the beetling rock, the hoarse cataract lashing the 
mountains with its battling waters, the war of struggling elements ; in short, 
all that was awful in action, tremendous iii sight, and majestic to contempla- 
tion, henceforth became his delight. Byron's forte in every subject, was 
description of the sublime, and what to minds cast in a vulgar mould would 
have appeared horribly terrific, to his imigination were lights s«eh as 



fcdMDsive mjrstenous «otik 'shonld look upon with ecatacy. It is true, te 
likewise excelled in the description of beautiful objects. He was a luxurious 
sensualist, and when he chose to wanton with his pen, immortalize a 
bright eye, picture a lovely face or an enchanting figure, he was no mean 
atiaster in his art ; but other poets have excelled him here, who sink into 
nothingness when painting the grand and sublime. 

It has been remarked by men of learning and intellect, that B3rron has 
acquired his fame, by daring to express what others would tremble to con- 
eeive. In saying this, they at l^st allow him the merit of diving into the depdis 
cf the soul, and bringing into view the action and re-action of its most secret 
operations. But surely, m this exquisite developement of character, consists, in 
a measure, the duty of a poet. There is nothing which merits particuli^ 
applause in a plain statement of vulgar facts ; most can do this eitlier in prose 
or verse. It must not be understood that I wish to express my concurrence 
in «^the principles of Byron, but hesitate not to remark, that Byron's character 
as a true poet is heightened by the deep knowledge he possessed of all the 
passionate workings and emotions of the heart, and if he has sometimes been 
too bold in the display of his profound theories, he has at others dragged out 
hypocrisy, foul and empty speciousness, from their cowardly retreats. - He 
certainly ^vas a philosopher, I will not say a mtrral or a stoic, but a thirdtmg 
one. He observed the deceit and mockeries of the world,' felt a di^st for 
the obscene flattery paid to Folly's veriest apish followers, laughed at the 
cant of parties, and the jealous envy of competition, smiled at the superstitious 
{^arisaic observance of trifles, and the irreligion evinced in hallowed and 
momentous concerns, spoke, thought, and acted for himself, not to conciliate 
the wisdom of the wise, but to please himself, and then--^told the world so ! 

Now we are on the subject of Byron, perhaps it may not be tedious to enter 
a little into his history, and endeavour to obviate, or at least weaken, some of 
the objections raised against him. We have already ventured to speak our 
sentiments of his genius in the poetical sublime, and therefore shall hasten to 
a consideration of the objections which operate s^inst his morality as pour- 
trayed by his lighter poems. It will be requisite, first, to recur to the scenes 
of hir earlier life. Bred amid the luxuries of grsmdeur, accustomed to partake 
of all the fashionaUe extravagancies of the age, and swayed by no higher prin- 
ciple than that of mere honour, he went to Harrow with a mind rich in fancy^ 
but poorly stocked with sacred, reverential feelings; as the fiivoured child of 
fortune and rank, few wishes arose in his breast which he could not amply 
gratify. As a spirited, talented, high-born youth, he doubtless already had many 
admirers among his compeers, whose flatteries, caresses, and violent instigations 
might have roused his intellectual energies, while at the same time they relaxed 
the restraints of morality and religion. This will probably explain the reason 
of his irreverent and loose conduct in af^er years. Few are ignorant of the harsh 
reception his first publication met with from the hireling troop of reviewers, 
and though he made the " dirty pack" afterwards smart with the twitches of his 
satirical pen, we maybeassured the recollection of their illiberal hyper-criticism 
never lefl him.* Although I am no admirer of Byron's temper, which was 

* '* I^S^**^ 8*T^ aimI Sootcb Reviewnv** mur be fairly coisidered one of th« finest, if not the mott 
cnttiDe satires, ever ushered into tlie world of literal ure. Juvenal's satires are deep and talented, but 
often loo stiooff in tbeir repmeniation of disgustAtl vices/ Jobnaon^s celebrated twd are a^egaift, 
Itanaonioas, ana t|«rce, but are imbued with rather too nauch »elancholy and gloom for the edn of 
tfatire; bat Byron*8 ** English Batds/Ms all that was wanted to lacerate the money-swayed pack of 
llipefl critiei* It it free f^oA i«deoi«ey» b«t tvery )«a« Jim i\m.U$ltt.oi att>« salt. 4^99*^ umut tiaro 
been a little stan^erett and mortified en perusing it : but the crwtart ought to bead his Scotch knees 
M^tbavk his lucky stars for bting immortalized with abuse. 
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undeniaUy peevish and exoes^vely warering, I think it but candid to allow that 
fak unhappy marriage soured it still further ; besides, men of real genius are 
more likely, from various causes, to be restless, and at times morose. It is to be 
lamented (as far as human judgment may attempt to predict) that such a man 
as Lord Byron ever feltereid himself with the bands of wedlock. Fanciful, 
eccentric, and iropassionate as he was, there could be fem women whose 
qualifications, either personal or mental, would adapt them to be the partner of 
his joys and woes. Lady Byron, in truth, was not exactly of the few: she 
was too minute in her exaction of duties. To have smoothed all the rough dis- 
crepances in her husband's character, she shouM at all times have mingled 
her tears with his, have smiled when he was gay, and have shewn herself 
linked to him in the closest, sweetest union that sympathy can beget. A 
poet's soul might have fashioned such a soft and tender creature into airy 
existence, by the force of imagination ; but it was almost ikireasonable to ex- 
pect that reality would procure for him one so calculated to raoUify with con^ 
nubial solicitude his care, anxieties, and disappointments. 

We by no means think she was a mere piece of mechanism that moved daily 
in the same direction, careless of the rueful scenes around her, and feeling no 
one's sorrow except her own. But it must be admitted that she was nuher 
weak and jealous, and suffered her affection to be weaned by slander and the 
vile corrosive communications of a female parasite, raised from obscurity to be 
the corrupter of her own felicity. Byron certainly did love her, nay adored her 
in the depth of his heart ; but his pride and her unaffectionate thoughtlessness 
smothered for a while the flame of love. Let a man of unbiassed mind read bis 
*' Farewell," and dare if he can with honour, to question Byron's devoted at- 
tachment. Mark the following simple, love-breathitg verses, and who will be 
hard enough to consider him an offender hypocritically penning what his heart 
contradicted ? Such fond speech is beyond the reach of dissimulation. 

•* Fate thee well! and if for ever- 
Still for ever fare tbee well — 
^ E'en though unforgiving, never 

*QmnMi thee ahatl my heart rebel* 

W«uid that breast were bared b^fhre thee. 

Where thy head so oft hath lain. 
While that placid ileep came o'er thee. 

Which thou ne'er canst know again." 

He considered himself lefl to his own desolate melancholy, when the sympa- 
thies of a wife should have been profusely shewn and felt ! 1 have dwelt on this 
to{nc purposely, as we may believe Byron's antipathy for the female sex to 
have its origin in bis domestic calamities, while the goading of his injuries 
and slights rendered him that stern master of poignant, merciless satire^ he 
afterwards became. 

Scarcely had the grateful isle of* Qreeoe ceased to fire her funeral guns, in 
worthy lamentation for her heroic protector, than foUy, igncMrance, and detrac- 
tioD commenced with «nhallowed havoc to mar the virtues of the poet, apd 
with busy clamours swell uj) the list of his crimes. A thousand fiendish 
calumniators came forward with intent to rake up his slumbering ashes and 
not in the guil^ pleasure of defiuntition* Every pigmy newspaper scribbler 
peesum^ to wbe up an iayective eniwty «gainsl Byron'a ionnaisdities, £mir 
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nence nev^ has, nor will escape from censorious bickerings and for^ fales 
of calumny. That Byron was a sensualist and somewhat deistically mclined, 
that his *' thoughts were boundless and his soul as free," that he hesitated 
not to wanton frequently in many illicit excesses, will be allowed; I will 
not, dare not attempt to (Kdliate his errors, but merely ask, why were a poet's 
crimes to be so cruelly exposed? Millions, at the present moment, are 
caressed and courted in high life, with more immoralities on their head than 
ever blackened his character. But, replies the spouting moralist, the immo- 
rality contained in some of his poems ! This is the croaking strain used by 
every old maid and blue stocking^ that has plenty of relisrlon in her moutn 
and none at all in her heart. One or two great men happened to point out 
the immoral tendency of several sennments conveyed in some of his writings, 
arid immediately a puny set of whining hypocrites followed up the cr5\ I 
would ask these staunch supporters of virtue, these platonists, who are so 
active in lashing and condemning Byron for his free display of the passions 
(for this after all is where he has chiefly offended] whether they do not 
peruse with taste and pleasure many of the indecent and sensual poetical 
trifles in Pope and others, without a blush to paint their lily cheeks ? They 
can visit the theatre, and hear many of Shakspeare^s passionate speeches, 
but even a gay thought, and wild sally in Byron, is marked as a violent breach 
of moral discipline. I do not frown at censure^ when it is justly and war-- 
rantahly applied^ but the pretended compunction of many of Byron's judges, 
is past patient endurance ; they censure for the sake of censuring, and nothing 
more; and I have no doubt that most of those prim, prudish creatures, who are 
shocked at the thought of perusing " Don Juan," contrive to read it in their 
privacy, and would not consider their virgin modesty ruined with a few of the 
balmy kisses Juan sipped from Haidee's lips. But to be more serious : ardent 
as my admiration is for Byron's character as a poet, I shall ever deeply lament 
that his magic pen should have condescended to pen the " Vision of Judg- 
ment," and his "Don Juan;" — no, I would not wish that no part of it had 
seen the light, but that many passages had been expunged. The former 
composition must not be compared with the latter as regards the evil tendency. 
It was indeed a luckless hour, when the immortal bard, the author of " Childe 
Harold," and the pity-moving " Corsair," could demean his mighty genius by 
giving birth to so blasphemous a publication. That the morbid Southey at- 
tempted to pollute the world with a precedent, forms no legitimate excuse ; 
Byron soared as far above Southey as does the mountain eagle, in her flight, 
the feathered songster of the grove. We must consider his " falling off" 
here, as one of those mysterious aberrations from well-tempered judgment, that 
have in all ages marked the career of exalted men. Perhaps my opinion of 
*• Don Juan" may cause some hasty reasoner to chronicle me in his giddy 
brain as a voluptuary, when I assert that I do not consider " Don Juan" so im- 
moral as the seemingly religious would represent it. There are, as I said before, 
some passages which are by no means decorous, but these are lost amid the 
sweepmg satirical beauties surrounding them ; they are like occasional swamps 
in sunny meadows, which may be oflen avoided by the timely application of 
foresight. Never was there a work in which the mock moralities, hypocrisies, 
plausible trickeries, and dissipated fooleries of high life, were more cuttingly 
satirised — but I perceive that if I do not stop nere, I shall speedily enter 
the mazes of a complete criticism on " Don Juan," and as 1 must defer this 
arduous task to the appearance of some other number of theReview^ let me 
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concltide my reverie by entreating the reader to judge for himself in lite- 
rary matters, and while he may strive to profit by the remarks of others, not 
to be duped into a weak acquiescence for the partial sneers of the hyper-critic, 
or the no-critic. Peace to thy shade, Byron ! while we lament the weaknesses 
and follies that degraded thee in the estimation of the virtuous, " let us forbear 
to JTidge.^* Tongues yet unborn shall be warm in praise of thy divinest 
minstrelsy, and though ignorance and hypocrisy may love to riot among 
the ashes of the illustrious dead, the humanity and benevolence of the truly 
wise will tempt them rather to "draw the curtains close," and hie them to 
their meditations. R. M. . 
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Yes ^though we shall never meet again, yet will I keep this as a record for ever sa- 
cred to her memory. She has long since forgotten me, and I have turned to others — 
hut, as of our fleeting lives, those momems when first we met were the happiest, /, at 
least, will recall and dwell on them, until time and memory are no more. 

How cheerily the fire blazed up the chimney of that room when last she entered, and 
how gaily the lights brisrhtened over her lovely face! I see her still, as she threw her- 
self into the chair beside me, her figure half leaning towards my own, her arm play- 
fully thrown round and resting on my shoulder, and her fine dark eyes looking into 
me, as if they could comprehend all ray love for her. How unheedly then the hours 
passed by listening to her voice, and twining ray fingers through the glossy ringlets 
that ftfll down her neck, whilst 1 drew from their silken softness and shadow, 
images of perfect beauty. In those moments the purest feelings thrilled every vein 
— it was the love, the idolatry of my own beautiful ideal. I used to call her Haidee, 
and well she realized that brightest vision of poetry. Her darW iirown hair, drawn 
off chiefly from her fine arched forehead, twined carelessly aboUt her head, and fell 
down even to her shoulders, with a rich tendril luxuriance. Her fips, 

" Short upper lip, sweet lipt ! that make us sigh 
Ever to have seen such," 

« 

were the most truly delicate and Grecian I bad ever beheld, and whether parted by the 
playful sroile of archness, or compressed into a more pensive ei&pression, alike en- 
chanting. She was herself full of poetry and imagination, and repeated with an 
enthusiasm which could not be described, many stanzas and passages from Byron, in 
tones I yet hear, and can never forget. Her voice was ?he deepest, yet tenderest I ever 
heard : it came on the ear, as autumn comes over the spirits, soft, but exquisitely mourn- 
ful. Whether from the praises she must have so often heard lavished on its tone, or 
from a desire to change from every thing she once was, by a certain restlessness of 
thought and action about her now, and a quick rapidity of expression, she had evidently 
altered her n.anner, equally as her voice, from their natural character. This, if affecta- 
tion, might well be forgiven ; if otherwise, it only inspired a deeper interest towards so 
friendless a being. But who can for ever quench the past ? I have heard at times the 
sigh, and seen the tear glisten on her eyelids, and I have felt (he reckless gaiety which 
the delighted giving way to, was only to forget all what she Avas, and had been. 

I ^ave up my whole soul to love her; — with me, too, the credulous hopes and 
romantic dreams of youth wjre over, and I knew they could never return ! I met her, 
as it were, on the confines of agone-by existence — in a world of cold reality ; we had 
both revelled away our brighter days in scenes of love and happiness, which now were 
left far behind, and thrown back upon ourselves, we grew towards each other from 
our very loneliness! The pure and beautiful being I once might have loved, had 
long been but as a fading vision on my memory, growing fainter and fainter, as I had 
stubbornly turned from looking back in the distance. I knew that I was totally alone 
in the world with net one who really loved me. I knew too, that my passions, from 
the long check thrown on them, had preyed on my frame, and that ray health was 
rapidly declining, and though my feelings were as warm as ever, yet the imaginative 
power which had hitherto upborne me in a world of my own, I had tried, and felt was 
faaiia%. What wonder then, that freed from ordinary trammelsi I plunged at once into 
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the path before me, and in her foim, features, and talentf, forg^ot every thing but the 
fleetingness of life, and the consciousness of her existence and my own ? 

She was flattered, and even astonished at the enthusiasm I gave way tn before her ; 
and slowly, and by degrees I succeeded in reviving and gaining tiie confidence which 
bad been so long destroyed. 

Yes — she loved me ; not with the purity of first and only love, when the trusting 
heart unfolds itself as from slumber, thrilled with a melody of feelings (for so do I call 
them] 'till then unknown, and never so known and felt again ; when gently and 
timidly expanding towards the object, it opens as the dewy leaves of the youDg 
morning rose to the first rays of its inspiring sun. The varied feelings awakened in 
the open, credulous bosom, come but once in our lives. The sense of exquisite telf 
gratification, and undefined rapture, the overflowing fullness of love and happiness 
shedding light, and beauty, and enchantment over every thing round it, from its own 
excess; when the heart owns not it loves, though all its raptures are inspired and 
caught from only one. The flushed state of excitation so restless, yet so deligbtfal, 
the cause of which the heart well knows, but buries from itself as a secret, a deep hidden 
treasure of which it believes possession, but dares.not ask itself if it be secure, until hope 
is lost in certainty! How exquisite too, the repose, the unconscious reverie of such a 
state, the colder powers of reason and judgment suspended, when the images of the 
past float before and are heightened by the imagination, while Hope, young and 
glowing Hope, dreamingly anticipates the future. Such, I again repeat,, comes bat 
once in ilxe spring time of youth ; the heart then is pure and unstained as some ethereal 
instrument, its fine chords vibrating, and thrillingly alive to the most evanescent 
impressions. Oh ! what a treasure is that heart then, how fragile a thing, yet precious ; 
and, alas ! how lightly lost from being so little known. There — ^there only is the 
secret dwelling-place of that happiness all pant after in vain, if indeed true happinets 
consists (and who at one period tir^other of their lives does not own it?) in loving 
and being loved. If chilled by neglect, or broken by too rude a hand, it can never 
again be restored, never repaired: the talisman that dwelt there and created all, is 
broken — ^the vestal flame that circled round and ballowed it, is quenched for ever I 
and if indeed the human being survives the wreck, doubt and distrust dwell wHbin 
ever afterwards, freezing every rising seniation ; the feelings are buried and deadened 
under their wintery influence, and the happiest hour of such a life— is the last. But 
why dwell on all this? let me rather turn away, and recall the last time I ever looked 
on Marian. 

She bad stood a long time leaning against the window frame, abstracted, and 
unconscious of my presence. I had imprinted passionate kisses on her cheek, 
but she neither felt nor heeded me. I could not leave her thus, but threw myself 
in a choir in the opposite extremity of the room, watching the expression of bet 
features in reverie, and the event. It was then she suddenly roused herself, and 
advancing towards me timidly, and yet with a degree of dignity I had never before 
observed, she slowly twined my hair back between her fingers, and bending forward, 
imprinted one long — ^long kiss on my forehead ; she then laid her hand on my own, 
and resting the other on my shoulder, she gazed on me with a look as if she were 

endeavouring to fix me for ever in her memory. " Yes " she said at 

last, in broken tones, ** you have known, you know what it is to love — ^but I am no 
companion for you, — you must forget me— you shall never see me again.'' She broke 
away from me before I could detain her, and was instantly gone ; at the time, I could 
not believe her in earnest, I was aidfected by the manner, but considered it the result 
of only momentary depression. It was, however, far otherwise ; from that day she 
departed— no one knew whither — and never since have I beheld her. Poor Marian I 
in the hour of solitude, or in the stillness of night, when my heart is expressed with 
sorrow for thy unknown destiny, there still comes over me a delicious feeling of hope, 
and softened joy j a secret consciousoaas, as if all the fervent prayers and btesshi^ 
I have oflered up for thee, emanating as tbey did, pure from all ielfish motivesy were 
heard and registered in heaven, 

A BATH MAN. 
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OPINIONS OF ROBIN ROUGHMANTEL ON THE PRESENT 

STATE OF THE COUNTRY. 



" An anremittin{7 itch for speculatiFe politics is tbe plague that will constantlv attend and obstruct 
the risiag prosperity of this country. Wonld the eood sense of the nation so far prevail as to drop 
apecalatWe points f&r mu teven yeart^ and all raniis of people set their shoulders to improve and 
extend the manufactiirea, this] wonld speedily become a flourishing kingdom/*«->/>fl6^ jPoUticicatt 
anno 1784. 

Subjects of difficulty » and which involve interests of deep and paramount 
importance, are generally approached, even by men of profound understand- 
ings, with a degree of reserve and hesitation. Still there are scarcely any sub- 
jects in science or literature, however abstruse or metaphysical, but their in- 
vestigations impart a charm and satisfaction, equally gratifying and encouraging 
to the patient genius of the enquirer. Look which way we will, enterprise is 
successfully developing the theories of former speculations : and it remains for 
the present generation, not to propose subjects for remote disquisition, which 
may wreck the energies and happiness of their descendants ; but to prescribe 
the Emits of that power which is either the result of human ingenuity, or else 
indebted for its importance to the concomitant of accident or chance. 

That the aspect of this country has lately assumed a peculiar and affecting 
interest, no one will presume to (Jeny : the most careless and inattentive have 
at length reluctantly admitted the fact : and even those whose commercial in- 
terests and extensive information, for so many years, attracted the notice of 
the legislator and the public, nam confe^i; an impression^ not less critical, than 
dubious and uncertain. Under these circumstances, the bulk of the nation 
win gratefully acknowledge the prompt interference of the parliament, and the 
syippathy of their more opulent countrymen. My apology, if any be requisite, 
for reviewing a subject which engrosses universal attention, is simply this — an 
anxious wish to derive from the signs of the times, circumstances for improve- 
ment, as well as a regard for that consistency of character which has obtained 
for my countrymen an honourable rank in the scale of nations. I propose to 
adclress myself separately to the higher and lower classes of society ; and in 
the first instance to investigate the ostensible causes of the present national 
calamity, and in the second, suggest such plans for self-government as may 
melioriate if not remove, the condition of the sufferer. 

The investigation, I am aware, promises little satisfaction, smd is replete 
wttt difficulty. Notwithstanding the information which has been elicited from 
the late parliamentary discussion, there are some old gentlemen in these western 
counties, who imagine the fullest evidence could not be adduced within the 
walls of the House of Commons. At all events this has not been done, whether 
from a motive of ^pity towards some, whose errors it could not fail to detect and 
expose^ or, perhaps, the truth did not immediately suggest itself. Many of us 
have the fullest confidence in the wisdom which distinguishes' the administra- 
tion of tliis' country. Those who are entrusted with the reins of government 
have shewn a degree of sympathy and commiseration, which entitles them to 
the applause of every patriotic heart, and their interference, tooj has not been 
confined to promises and empty declamation. Whether the last important 
measure to wnich their sanction has been applied, will conciliate thq esteem of 
the country gentlemen as a body, I cannot determine : the day is probably yet 

M 
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distant, when men shall be willing to promote the general good at a trifling 
expense of private interest. None are so stupid, but they must be aware, that 
the difficulty of proposing and applying a remedy is greater than the circum- 
spection required to prevent the evil itself. A skilful practitioner has no other 
oDJect in probing the wound than to 6btain the necessary information respect- 
ing the nature and propriety of his prescription. 

The present generation entered into the ingenious speculations of their fore- 
fathers with an avidity and promise truly astonishing. What the genius of 
the past age detected as possible, the present has demonstrated with a march 
towards perfection, equalled only by time itself. When the population of this 
country was required to recruit the army abroad, behold ! an equivalent for 
their services in the manufactories was found in the powerful operations of the 
steam-engine. But when the din of battle had ceased, and smiling peace re- 
turned to bless the world, the soldier, gladly resigning his martial habiliments, 
returned to greet the pleasing labour of his native soil. What must have been 
his astonishment and chagrin to find his accustomed * occupation gone ?' Can 
we wonder at the scenes which followed, and which are not to be detailed here ? 
One remarkable consequence was, that the discarded soldier and indigent ma- 
nufacturer displayed a character of sullen supineness and insensibility, a reck- 
less daring and ferociousness, which before had never identified itself with the 
English people. Here let me take occasion to enter a protest against the use 
of machinery to the prejudice of the labouring poor. It is, in fact, calculated 
to eradicate the genius of their disposition, wnich has obtained for them an 
honourable distinction in the annals of this country. When have we been in- 
formed that the people refuse to work, that their principles are republican, 
their habits pernicious and demoraliiibg ? On extraordinary occasions, has it 
not required the most specious arts to excite a spirit of mistrust and insubordi- 
nation ; and how quickly have they returned to their peaceful avocations. Like 
men of refined sensibilities, and minds enlarged by education, they require an 
object to engage their attention — ^to concentrate their energies — ^to display their 
ingenuity — and this object is labour. But when this is superseded by an in- 
troduction ahke unknown to humanity and the interests of the kingdom at 
large, we are not to wonder at symptoms of peevishness and discontent. Let 
the merits of this subject employ an aWer pen : let it excite the attention of 
those with whom it rests to abolish a system so injurious : for we \^ill not sup- 
pose otherwise than that when the head is enlightened, the }ieart will joyfiiUy 
espouse the cause of such noble philanthropy. 

This is one remote cause of present evils, which, had it been foreseen, might 
have been prevented. We hope the power of amendment is still vnthin the 
prerogative of an experienced community, and that it will speedily be piro- 
claimed. We cannot suffer our minds to be distressed by gloomy forebodings 
of an irremediable affliction : the resources of this country, vdiich have hitherto 
been efficient to counteract the dangers of kindred emergencies, are required 
now to exert their energies. Let those who ridicule the idea of melioration 
from the exertions of individuals, reflect a moment on the cause we advocate, 
and the mischief we expose. Let not existing misfortunes which cannot be 
removed, be confounded with those which can. 

The embarrassments of the present moment, as they affect all classes 
indiscriminately, result from a system which has been suffered to impose on 
the credulous for years — assuming an infinite variety of forms — pohtely ad- 
miQiBtering to the taste or caprice of its victim — specious yet hypocritical — 
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promising security, involving ruin. A more complete exposition of its 
disgraceful character cannot be effected than in the overwhelming develop- 
ment of its direful consequences. It is but here and there a man can be 
found of sufficient mind to strip the monster of its deformity : we are all 
egregiously deceived by a chimera of our own imagination ; and until other 
means can be substituted for public credit and its synonyms, the monster will not 
cease to haunt our habitations. Now, it is not my intention to insult the under- 
standings of my readers by any explanatory notes on the question before us : 
let the appropriation be his : but it is my intention to express an opinion on 
that retributive justice which has at last overtaken the guilty. It has been 
remarked that the age of speculation is the age of infidelity, and if no other 
proof offered, a brief review of the last thirty years will suffice. Within this 
period, speculation has evidently outgrown itself; and it has only left, as a 
matter for speculation, who will prove its next victim? They that will be 
rich fall into temptation and a snare, and into many foolish and hurtful 
htsts, which drown men in destruction and perdition. For the love of money 
is the. root of all evil; which while some coveted after ^ they have erred from 
the faithj and pierced themselves through with many sorrows. One would 
really imagine that the grand exposition of this passage of holy writ had been 
left- for the transactions of the present year, and its predecessor. How many 
there are who through covetousness, have erred from the faith : that is, they 
have sacrificed their principles (if indeed they ever had any) to their interests 
— their conduct was not constrained by circumstances : they would be rich — 
— not satisfied with daily bread, they would be rich; and what is the conse- 
quence ? They are the instruments of their own punishment, for they pierce 
themselves, (not slightly, but) through with (not a lew, but) many sorrows. 
Their sorrows result from compunction of conscience. Recollections of the 
past afford but little consolation for the miseries of the present. There was 
a time, when, circumscribed in means and desires, many of the inhabitants of 
this country had little inclination for the doubtful enterprise of accumulating 
riches ; but that day has been succeeded by an abandonment of common 
sense, and the total want of good feeling. Their language, properly icter- 
preted, amounts to this : wealth is the only good ; therefore let all means be 
used to acquire it. It matters not what consequences follow. Let thousands 
be doomed to perish, and millions more be sentenced to hopeless indigence ; 
but, at all events, let wealth be accumulated. This is no exaggeration of their 
doctrines, although they do not thus speak out. For instance : the sudden 
adoption of their theory of free trade, in a coimtry which had previously been 
governed by a different system, has been objected to on account of the mischief 
which must accrue to all those engaged in the trade previously protected. 
Even if the system of free trade were the best, it by no means follows that 
it ought to be suddenly adopted, at the certainty of reducing great numbers of 
useful citizens to poverty and wretchedness. But this, to their selfish prin- 
ciples, is nothing ; it is only turning capital from one channel into another. 
In a similar manner Hume proved the lawfulness of suicide. Where, said he, 
is the harm of it ? It is only turning a few ounces of blood out of their usual 
channel. And where, says the economist, is the harm of the sudclen establish- 
ment of free trade ? It is only giving a little capital a different turn ; and, if 
a few thousand persons should be utterly ruined, that is no business of ours ; 
let them look to that. The same passion for accumulation, at whatever hazard, 
is manifested in the adoption of mat extensive machinery already adverted to. 
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Every thing must be produced at the least possible cost. Machine labour ix, 
for the most part, cheaper than manual labour. Let machinery, therefore be 
encouraged ; and let the poor starve quietly, as they ought to do. It is true, 
(they say) we cannot work these machines without some hands ; therefore, 
regardless alike of their health, their morals, and their happiness, we will 
collect great bodies of labourers in our manufacturing towns, exposed to the 
physical and moral contagion which pervade those dens of disease and vice. 
There shall they serve our purposes for awhile ; and, when unfit to serve them 
further, we will dismiss them, with bodies enfeebled by labour and intempe- 
rance, and minds contaminated by crime, to prey upon that community which 
they have no longer the power to benefit. Go to now, ye rich meriy weep and 
howl for your miseries that shall come upon you. Your r idles are corrupted, 
and your •garments are moth-eaten. lour gold and silver is cankered; and 
the rust of them shall be a witness against you, and sJiall eat your flesh as it 
were fire. Ye have heaped treasure together for the last days. Behold, the 
hire of the labourers who have reaped down your fields, which is of you kept 
hack by fraud, crieth; and the cries of them which have reaped 

ABE ENTERED INTO THE EARS OF THE LORD OF SABAOTH. 

Before I leave this discussion, I wish to present the reader with an extract 
from the pen of a popular writer, whose liberal sentiments and benevolent 
feelings are equally worthy of the philosopher and legislator. 

" The improved system of farming has lessened the comforts of the poor. 
It has either deprived the cottager of those slips of land which contributed 
greatly to his support, or it has placed upon them an excessive and grinding 
rent. But, as the comforts of the cottager are diminished, his respectability 
and his self-respect are diminished also ;. and hence arise a long train of evils. 
The practice of farming upon a great scale has unquestionably improved the 
agriculture of the country ; better crops are raised at less expence : but, in a 
national point of view, there is something more to be considered than the pro- 
duce of the land and the profit of the landholders. The well-being of the 
people is not of less importance than the wealth of the collective body. By 
the system of adding field to field, more has been lost to the state than has been 
gained to the soil : the gain may be measured by roods and perches, but how 
shall the loss be calculated ? The loss is that of a link in the social chain of a 
numerous, most useful, and most respectable class, who, from the rank of small 
farmers, have been degraded to that of day labourers. True it is, that the 
ground which they occupied is more highly cultivated, the crooked hedge-rows 
have been thrown down — ^the fields are of better shape, and of handsomer di- 
mensions — the plough makes larger furrows — and there is more corn and 
fewer weeds ; but look at the noblest produce of the earth — ^look at the chil- 
dren of the soil — look at the seeds which are sown here ibr immorality ! Is 
there no deterioration there ? Does the man stand upon the same level in 
society, does he hold the same place in his own estimation, when he works for 
another as when he works for himself; when be receives his daily wages for 
the sweat of his brow, and there the fruit of his labour ends, as when he enjoys 
day by day the advantage of his former toil, and works always in hope of the 
recompence wh^ch is always to come ? The small farmer, or, in the language 
of Latime^ and old English feeling, the yeoman, had his roots in the soil, this 
was the right English tree in which our heart of oak was matured. Where he 
grew up, he decayed ; where he first opened his eyes, there he fell asleep. He 
lived as bis fathers had lived before him, and trained up his children in the 
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same way. The daughters of this class of men were brought up in habits of 
industry and frugality, in good principles, hopefully and religiously, and ynth a 
sense of character to support. Those who were not marrieato persons of their 
own ranky were placed in service, and hence the middle ranks were supplied 
with that race of faithful and respectable dom'estic servants — the diminution 
and gradual extinction of which is one of the evils (and not the least) that have 
arisen from the new system of agriculture. One of the sons succeeded, as a 
thing of course, to the little portion of land which his fathers had tenanted 
from generation to generation. 

*^ The sense of family pride and family character were neither less powerful 
nor less beneficial in this humble rank, than it is in the nobler families, when 
it takes ^s best direction. But old tenants have been cut down with as little 
remorse and as little discrimination as old timber, and the moral scene is m 
consequence as lamentably injured as the landscape ! 

*' If the small farmer did not acquire wealth he kept his station, the land which 
he had tilled with the sweat of his brow, while his strength lasted, supported 
him when his strength was gone : his sons did the work when he could work no 
longer ; he had his place in the chimney corner, or the bee»hive chair, and it 
was the lis^htof hisown fire which shone upon his grey hairs. Compare this 
with the old age of the day-labourer, with parish allowance for a time, and the 
parish workhouse at last 1 He who lives by the wages of daily labour, and can 
only live upon those w^es, without laying up store for the morrow, is spending 
his capital ; a time must come when it will fail, in the road which he must travel, 
and the poor-house is the last stage on the way to the grave. Hence it arises as 
a natural result, that' looking to the parish as his ultimate resource, and as that 
to which he must look to at last, he cares not how soon he applies to it. There 
is neither hope nor pride to withhold him, why should he deny himself any indul- 
gence in youth, or why make any efforts to put off for a little while that which 
18 inevitable at the end ? That the labouring poor feel this, and reason thus, and 
act in consequence, is beyond all doubt ; and if the landholders were to count 
up what they have gained, by throwing their estates into large farms, and 
what they have lost by the increase in the poor rates, of which that system has 
been one great cause, they would have little reason to congratulate themselves 
on the resuk. The system which produces the happiest moral effects, will be 
found also the most beneficial to the interest of the individual and to the gene- 
ral weal ; upon this basis the science of political economy will rest at last, 
when the ponderous volumes with which it has been overlaid shall have sunk 
by their own weight into the dead sea of oblivion." 

The length of this quotation will prevent any farther discussion of the sub- 
ject it so ably embraces ; and, indeed, I am anxious to relinquish the investi- 
gation, which, at the best, is but a tedious and ungracious task : it remains for 
me to suggest such plans for self-government as may meliorate the con- 
dition of the sufferer. It is thus my intention to apply the principles 
advanced immediately to the situation of thousands in the present day: 
of course the benefits anticipated can result only from self-appropriation. 

I am far^ very fa^r from supposing, that the lower orders of the population of 
this country are excused from the bitter pangs of self-reproach in tne present 
moment of unparalleled distress. The heart of this people is neither bsird, nor 
are its characteristics insensibility or guile : on the contrary, although impres- 
doDs are easily derived from circumstances, in proportion as they come in 
oootact with tl^ir interests, or encroach on the limits of natioiial and hereditary 
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prejudices, we frequently find them daring indeed, but still honest to speak out 
their wants m ith a singular and unaffected simplicity. Their understandings, 
too, though destitute of that artificial display which results from an enlightened 
.system of education, are, nevertheless, by no means uninformed, or backward 
to comprehend a subject when fairly and unostentatiously exposed : so that 
if a character of the country were drawn from tlie manners and habits of the 
peasantry, with a due regard to circumstances and situation, the development 
would reflect immortal honour on its civil and moral institutions. These con- 
siderations are encouraging to a writer whose object is to win the attention of 
the ingenious mechanic or industrious labourer ; and I feel their infiuence in 
the present moment, otherwise the subject would prove neither grateful nor 
beguiling : and I may be permitted to express a hope that my object way not 
be frustrated by carelessness, inattention, or the severer lash of ostensible 
criticism. 

It cannot be denied, however, that these characteristic manners and habits 
have gradually assumed a different aspect, probably from the infiuence attached 
to a splendid nobiUty, and the introduction of effeminate practices by a wealthy 
community. Example weighs beyond precept — it is the experience of every 
day — and thus I account for the late unhappy manifestations of a temper but 
litde suited to the discontented party. Privation is easily ascertained and felt 
by those who have accustomed tnemselves to ease and superfluity. Inordinate 
attachment to any one object is hardly known to exist, until its means of gra- 
tification are restricted. The poor, whose means are circumscribed, have very 
little consideration beyond them ; but when those means are ruined by caprice 
or arbitrary enactment, their complaint is perfectly natural and reasonable. I 
do not hesitate to say this cannot be the case at present; there is no wilful, 
individual cause, [to which the present state of the country can be applied. 
The calamity has invaded the mansion of the rich, as well as the habitation of 
the poor : and the fury which has in some instances been directed against the 
manufacturer, is unmanly and unjust Are individuals to divest themselves oi 
reason when they are overtaken by distress ? Should not their very circum- 
stances operate as the most powerfiil motive for cool deliberation ? But what 
is the fact? Thousands, resigning both modesty and common sense, have 
adopted the unavailing expedient of rapine and plunder, and thus added to a 
desperate situation, the aggravated consciousness of a degraded, if not a ruined 
character. It is to be hoped the like occurrences will never transpire again : 
for, it is not by adopting the nefarious practices of the lawless and disobedient, 
that circumstances can be i m proved, or grievances redressed. The legislsftor, 
however inclined to commiserate with the woes of a nation, must be rigorously 
stern in the discharge of his duties. The people ought not to be ignorant, that 
with offices of rank and distinction, there are entrusted the most sacred privi- 
leges, and the defence of existing establishments, without which, the fairest 
field of nature would soon be transformed into a region of anarchy and bloods 
shed. Multiplying wants, though a symptom of a most degraded principle, is, 
nevertheless, the sure concomitant of extravagance. I shaJl not be accused of 
indifference to the real wants of thousands, when I assert that it has at least 
misled the majority of the rebellious in all ages. Real wants have often been 
supplied to introduce the demands of imaginary ones : and a train of evils has 
resulted equivalent only with the blackest designs. To my suffering fellow coun- 
trymen, I recommend the consideration, that the present moment is an im- 
portant page in the history of their lives. It will, perhaps, command their weal 
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or woe for ever. Humility and patience will secure future happiness, but 
restlessness and insubordination cannot escape the punishment of the guilty. 
The cloud which now obstructs the brightness of the day» will not obstruct it 
for ever ; but its departure, which must be commanded by an over-ruling 
Providence, will doubtless introduce better things. Let us censure without 
malice, and reform without abuse, but let the reformation begin with ourselves: 
for in looking at the faults of others so much above us, we are apt to fore;et 
ourselves ; or in magnifying our own importance, we are not likely to juoge 
impartially. 



GREECE. 

[BT ROBERT MONTGOMBRT.} 



Si je hais les nuears des 8partite», je ne mecoDnois point la gnndear d*im penple ]ibi«, et je B*ai 
point foole sans emotion sa noble poutsiere. Un muI (ait auffit a la gloire dt ce peuple : Q,aand Neron 
Tisitala Greece, il n'cia entrer dans Lacedemone. Quel magnifiqne eloge de cette cite \—Chaieaubriand» 



StilIi brig^ht beam the sun that ^ilds thee, sea-girt isle. 

Though thy genius and freedom are fled ; 
And blasted the Moslems who slave thee awhile. 

And o'ertrample the tombs of thy dead. 
May spoilers who crush thee, all wither and die. 

Clotted, and cold as the weapons they bear, 
May agony wait on their last whispered sigh. 

May it embitter their spirit's despair ! 

How dim is thy splendour, once pearl of the sea. 

Queen of all isles, &ir land of the brave ! 
The chains of the Turk have degraded the free, 

They have linked to thy glories a " slave. *' . 
But think on the heroes who hallowed thy name, 

Spirits of Conquest who battled and died, 
Arise from thy slumber to ransom thy fame, 

Front well thy prowess with re-blossomed pride 1 

Let the demon. Revenge, strike home to thy soul, 

See! thy relics are crumbled and down ; 
Thy forefathers raised them untarnished and whole. 

To the scions of Freedom, renown : 
Thy pillars of beauty are strewn on the ground. 

Broken thy sculpture, deserted thy fanes ; 
The robbers of Turkey have plundered around. 

Left thee to languid in Tyranny's chains ! 
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Argot I tboQgb giaodii tb; bosom of watets. 

Fragrant thy flower-beds seen on each side, 
A Briton must weep as he thinks on the slaughters. 

Deeply tainting thy streams' sunny tide. 
Though thy fountains and groves, Laeonia, still live. 

Each balmy breeze wafts a sigh for thy peace ; 
Oh 1 where is the coward who trembles to give 

Gr^ce, to thy thraldom a patriot's release! 



The oaks on thy mountain s, Arcadia, will bloom, 
The rocks of high Phocis re-echo the skies, 

When Greece shall awaken from sUvcry's doom, 
From the havoc of ruin to liberty rise! 

May spoilers who crush thee, all wither and die. 
Clotted, and cold as the weapons they bear, 

Bfay agotty wail oo their last whispered sigk, 
Hay it embitter their spirit's despair I 
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CFoT the " Inspector:') 

While other youths sO' vftinly swell tfaeeTond 
Of Fashion's votariet— of the gay and psotsd. 
Who meanly waste tbeifr fleeting time and hdalth 
Reckless pf neitgltt but hixory and wealth. 
Far nobler care» employ my earliest itietA 
To Custom's idiot sway untaght to bend. 
Secure from pomps and Folly's giddy maze 
In Virtue's paths serenely pass his days: 
With lettered ease, and calm contentment blest. 
No baufrles tempt him, and no fooh molest ! 

On — noble youtb! pvvsue thy destined way 
'With Vice and Folly never mesmt to^ stray, 
Still Virtue's charm and Iteasoii^t» light revere 
Not heed ^tstt rich maa'fr tatmt, the fopllng's sneer. 
Nor let false shame one generous thought control. 
Nor check the sallies of a lofty soul ; ^ 

Untaibted then thy manly breast shall glow. 
And unrestrained the tear of pity flow ; 
Arid oh ! when life's quick closing scene appears, 
And nature sinks beneath tbe weight of years. 
May resignation cheer the n^ental g^oom 
ilnd Vi%\i thy passage to the silent tomb \ . . ^ 

London^ D.L. R. 
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ODDS AND ENDS. 



Qais leget hsec 

" Vel duo. vel nemo : turpe et miBerabile*** Qiure ^.^Penhu, 

T have often remarked that the lower ranks possess, in general, a much 
clearer insight into character than their betters (^ut vtUgo dicunt.J This, it 
would seem, must proceed partly from their being the subject of the passions 
and caprices of others, and partly from the pages of human life forming the 
ehief part of their reading. A master wojild be at a loss to define with any 
degree of accuracy the character of his servants ; but let him be the theme, 
and few of his intimates could mistake the person who sits for the picture. 
Low humour, malice, and ignorance, will of course be prone to exaggerate the 
features ; yet, like Hogarth's, the very exaggeration might furnish an impor- 
tant lesson. Were we, instead of deeming ourselves unseen and unaccounta- 
ble in the privity of home, to reflect on the human audience which surrounds 
and judges us, the effects would be more salutary and more satisfactory to the 
heart than the *^ mouth-honour*' qf the many who see us but as we seem. 

Fox observes in his correspondence with Gilbert Wakefield — My practice 
has generally been " multum potius quam multos legere." This is a quota- 
tion which every student would do well to bear in mind. It is almost incon- 
ceivable how apt we are, in the course of reading, to assent to the opinions of 
the writer, without troubling ourselves to examine their correctness. For this 
reason, leaving health out of the question, I should feel inclined to think that eight 
hours a day might be more profitably employed in study than twice the number. 
The mind, which is clear and active when we sit down to read, soon becomes 
tired of analysis ; reasoning gives place to the easier exercise of memory ; and 
we take for granted and repeat axioms, which when called upon to defend, we 
must either give up and look foolish, or still worse prostitute our logic to so- 
phistry. And owing to this very system of regarding the quantity rather than 
quality of our reading, we may frequently observe that when an argument arises 
in conversation, men of no pretensions to literature unexpectedly prove the 
most formidable antagonists, and give birth to the most pertinent remarks. 
The student has recourse to his memory, but its suggestions are vague and 
contradictory. The unlearned man begins at once to reason, and thinks the 
matter out for himself. 

Science, learning, arts, make daily fresh advances towards perfection. Do 
the loftier emanations of the human mind, universal good- will, forgiveness of 
wrong, and kindness for injury ? Does instruction render the name of Socrates 
or Alexander more inspiring to the youthful fancy ? The ductile wax obe} s 
the hand of the modeller, and even so might the infant breast be fashioned to 
the purposes of virtue. Will the historian trace at greater length, and with 
more studied language, the healing joumies of a Howard, or the devastating 
mroads of the ^' man of blood ?'* Plausible answers may meet these questions, 
and the ready wit of " the scorner" turn them into ridicule. Yet the inferences 
to be drawn from them could not be disproved by even the frigid reasoning of 
a mathematician ; and to those minds from which the veil of this world has 
been rent, they point out too surely the little progress Truth, practical truth 
W made. 

N 
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Of aU descriptions of pride, that towards inferiors, is most superlatively 
ridiculous. Is it shewn to enforce respect or prove superiority ? Gracious 
heaven ! interest will induce the one, and the distinction of adveutitious cir- 
cumstances visibly set forth the other. Is it a fear that your station is not of 
itself sufficient to support your claims, but naust be bolstered up.ty arrogance ? 
If so, your claims are plainly unfounded, aud will uniformly produce contempt. 
There is nothing in which men, raised by success in trade to a sphere above 
their birth, are more liable to err, than in the supposition, that a haughty de- 
portment to those beneath them, is a mark of e^entility. Ignorant that good 
breedinoj ever seeks to render others at ease with themselves; not to remind 
them of those conventional differences in society every one possessed of com- 
mon sense must be aware of. A man's deportment to his acknowledged in- 
fenors is a sure test to discover whether he be the gentleman of birth, or 
assumption — the gentleman by mind, or by purse. The high-bom ^re lofty 
to those still higher ;• to their equals, independent ; to all others, afiable and 
bland. The opposite class is but too often fawningly servile to your " men of 
worship;" haughty and oppressive to those whom chance has apparently made 
lower than themselves, " the lowest of the low." Their painful endeavours to 
exact respect at once prove that it was not originally due. What we take to be 
a matter of course, we are certainly not oil the look out to claim. What is 
familiar to us is not expected with anxiety. The '< novus homo" the mush- 
room of yesterday, continually knocks his shallow pate against these obvious 
truisms, and seeking to extort an attention which his fortuitous advant^es 
if possessed with temperate modesty would indisputably secure, repeated mor- 
tifications are the natural result. Let the poor fellow for his comfort fancy 
himself the Great Moeul when in the solitude of home. Let him go '^ shew 
his slaves how choleric he is, and make his bondsmen tremble." But if he 
will walk. forth into the street inflated with the same idea, the first tinker he 
molests by his strut, will deposit him and his pride in the kennel. 

** This fellow talks so much about his honesty, I shrewdly suspect it to be on 
sale," is a remark founded on an acute observation of human nature. The 
qualities a man is conscious of possessing are \eh to their own operation, and 
he seldom thinks of obtruding them on the notice of others. But he generally 
talk^for the reputation of what he would appear to be, and internally feels he 
is not. They, who have been guilty of peccadilloes in their youth, are in ad-> 
vanced life the most loud in their condemnation of similar aberrations. It is a 
politic " ruse de guerre," although according to the usual fate of cunning, it 
mostly overreaches itself. To taie one instance out of many : I never hear a 
lady particularly uncharitable against her frailer sisters, but, obdurate that I 
am, I forthwith begin to suspect her overflowing zeal. A virtuous female of 
well regulated mind, whilst denouncing the crime, would pity the criminal. 
She would seek every palliating circumstance, and secure in her own innocence^ 
would think that compassion bestowed upon an unfortunate of her own sex was 
an emotion more consonant to the bosom of a "Christian woman," than 
throWing the first stone at a poor sufferer, whose fall should animate to endea- 
vours to redeem, not to precipitate " a soul to be saved " from error into 
guilt. And hence, whenever I meet with a lady of outrageous virtue, a close 
examination discovers to me some ugly little fly-blown spot in her complexioD, 
which the ready resource of rouge rather blazons than conceals* 

In every walkof life one spirit, generally speaking, anirnates the whole of 
its members* The foundation of this spirit is laid in childhood. It soon 
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becomes a natural and familiar property of the mind, is forwarded by ex- 
ample, and cherished by reward. We call it by a name which has become 
amiable and admirable in our eyes, and tickled by the sound, invoke Emula- 
tion. Seldom, alas ! do we consider the essential character of this passior, 
in order to guide us in our application of it. The youth is stimulated to excel 
his companions. Praise attends success, and silent shame upbraids defeat. 
In the former case, conscious pride elates the heart, and jealousy, its never- 
failing attendant, induces hatred of all who attempt to wrest away the dearly 
purchased honours. In the latter, disappointment and mortification ignite, 
and burst forth in the devouring; flame of envy. Do we enquire what is the 
cause of this perversion of a noble sentiment, of this " longing after immor- 
tality ?" The proposed advance in knowledge is not pointed out as the reward, 
the rich reward of exertion. If one of Cicero's noble harangues glowing 
with indignation s^inst oppression, and replete with the unchained senti- 
ments of a patriotic mind be mastered, is it explained to the animated 
candidate that he has thus acquired a guide to lead him to the discharge of 
the honourable duties of the friend or citizen ? — is the satisfaction resulting to 
the mind from such an employment of one's talents duly expatiated upon — 
and is the approval of conscience shewn to be of more value than ** gold and 
much feme ?" Do we explain to him that the prize we present is the testi- 
monial — ^not the end of his endeavours; — ^and that if he relax in his attempts 
to obtain the means of serving his brethren, like the pedigree of a dignified 
ancestry in the hands of an unworthy descendant, it will prove his title to 
shame rather than honour? These questions answer themselves. The 
triumph consists in the unwilling homage of his school-fellows, and its pleasure 
is heightened by the sense of giving pain. Manhood rivets the strength of 
the rtding passion ; all obstacles are broken through to gain superiority over 
his kind; and instead of the humility of the Christian, his conduct in life will 
too probably display him " false of heart, light of ear, and bold of hand." 

Among the various anomalies civilized life is continually presenting, the 
procuring a reputation for qualities unpossessed is one of the most marvellous : 
Good-nature now. Every one I have yet met with, who has been by his 
acquaintance in general awarded the meed of this excellent disposition, has 
proved upon furtner knowledge, amply abounding in good-nature to his own 
desires 'and caprices, but wofully deficient in the same towards others. 
Puddiog-headed fellows I have ever found these gentlemen, to whose Christian- 
name good-natured has been the appellative; possessed of a fund of apathy 
eaabling them to laugh stupidly at their own expence, and affording a certain 
security against any distress on account of tne troubles of others. Good- 
tempered I will allow that such c'haracters are. This, however, is only the effegt 
of a natural heartlessness. They are unruffled because impervious to feeling. 
They will smile if you smile, stare with a vacant countenance if you are in 
grief, but if applied to for the offices of friendship and kindness, escape im- 
portunity by entrenching themselves in' a dogged sullenness. They will 
drink with you, walk with you, talk with you, and so following, but will 
neither 0>mpassionate you, befriend you, nor care for you. 

Heyne, with some briskness for a commentator, observes in the preface to 
the splendid edition of his Virgil, published by Faulder, in 1793, that its ap- 
pearance-was solely to gratify his English readers, who according to him, pay 
extraordmary worship to the decorations of a book ; whereas his countrymen, 
satirical rogues^ regard the language and sentiments only of their author. 
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tinmindful alike of the illustration of prints or the whiteness of the patp^f^ 
When we meet with men of no literary acquisitions, or even taste for rc^ing^ 
purchasing expensive works merely to feast their eyes, they afford a feir mark 
for ridicule. Still I can find no valid reason for crying down as fools those 
who, however attached to studv, feel their ardour in pursuit of knowledge 
stimulated when they see the talent of the writer reflected by the pencil of a 
kindred heart ; and as to type and paper, the student must have peculiar •* orbs 
of vision" truly, to whom these are objects of no importance. A scrawl and 
a legible hand materially affect the perusal of a letter. Order and cleanliness 
are of consequence in every thing, and I will e'en hazard the laugh against me 
by confessing that Virgil, or his mighty master Homer, may gain or lose in 
attraction on the score of paper and printing, A type evenly set and paper of 
egg-like whiteness are to the text, what a handsome exterior is to a beautiful 
mind. On the same principle I would defend a taste for handsome binding ; 
provided always that my gentleman can understand and relish the contents of 
his library. Very few prefer a bad coat to a good one ; and if any Stoical giant 
of intellect had rather handle a book with a dirty, greasy cover, than a clean one, 
why " the gods give him joy of it." 

The depravity of mankind is a standing topic with writers ; and you can 
hardly walk through a street without stumbling on some periwig-pated fellow^ 
who will shake his calf's head at you, and declaim in " good, set terms^'* 
against the ingratitude and awful wickedness of this miserable world. This 
is a cant I abhor. If we abuse humanity for its numberless transgressions, 
let us include ourselves as *' part and parcel" of it, and speak in terms of ^elf- 
reproach and contrition. Let us reflect how often we have neglected our 
duties : how ofte^ idly missed opportunities of doing good, th6 omission of 
which might justly subject ourselves to the same revilings we so sweepingly 
pour forth on " faJlen clay" in general. Let us call to mind how often we 
have met with assistance from quarters we least expected it; what large 
returns a forgotten kindness has, ere now, in the hour of need, called forth; 
of what perfection the " Divinity within" renders us capable ; and how 
deficient we must be if ultimately weighed in the rigorous balance of an 
inexorable justice — then let us compare our blessings with our deserts, and ar- 
raign beings of the same passions, affections and hopes as ourselves — if we dare* 
Of all impertinents, those who talk for argument's sake only are the most 
intolerable, To such men truth may be truly said to lie at the bottom of a 
well. They never dream of eliciting knowledge from conversation ; of cor- 
recting their own opinions by collision with the experience of others. " Ifte- 
manum est errare*^ is inapplicable to geniuses of this stamp, they cannot be in 
the wrong. No subject comes amiss, they are equally qualified to speak on alL 
If unable to cope with the well urged voice of reason, they try to silence it by 
strength of lungs. To confess themselves in the wrong would be a slur upon 
their intellect, and prove them to be as liable to fallibility as their mortal bre- 
thren. To gain wisdom appears to be in their estimation — unmanly stupidity ; 
and to flounder about in the swamps of ignorance, is apparently their much- 
loved knowledge. I would rather listen to the braying of an ass the liVe-long 
day, than fall into the company of such miserable bipeds. 

'* Survey the world from China to Peru;" trace the conduct of mankind 
m the, ignorant and the lieamed, in the infidel and the believer — the result, 
however modified, m\[ be intrinsically the same. Trade leads to riches, but 
riches ^re not coveted for their use. The ** man whom the king ^delights to 
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honour'* may meliorate the condition of thousands, but is this, or family ag- 
grandizement the object held in view ? I look at the limited shelves of my 
study, and ask whether the pages which teach the " way and the truth," or the 
eloquent periods of Tully and the simple narrative of a Xenophon are my most 
frequent monitors. Alas! we " snatch the day" indeed; apply ourselves 
zealously to the recreation of the moment, or the acquisition of materials to be 
rendered subservient to temporal interest or the breath of fame, and yet we 
perceive the blossoms fell from the tree, its green leaves wither, and its trunk 
decay. Alas! again. 

G. H. S. 
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O diilces comitum ■ coetas, 

Looge quos simul a domo profectOB- 
Diverse variae viaerepurtant.— Ca/n/^M. 



I know nothing more capable of imparting a tranquil pleasure to a contem- 
plative mind, than the recollection of golden moments passed in the society of 
early friends, whom the chances of life have for a while removed from our 
endearments. The memory of those we love is the only consolation we have 
to supply the loss of the grateful scenes which once thronged our intimacy. 
It is indeed the lot of man, while a weary pilgrim on earth, to meet with 
many noble spirits swelling with benevolence, and every finer energy of senti- 
ment and love ; but, alas ! scarcely has he time to interchange greetings, and 
link the chain of friendship, than fete forces a separation, and the warm hand 
is joined in the farewell shake, a tear quivers on the eye-lid, while the trem- 
bling tongue, with faultering efforts, brings forth the sad " adieu.*' Such is 
the common lot : but to some is reserved a happier fete, they only part to 
meet again; and sure if there* s aught below that can repay us for the gloom 
of absence, it is the delight of seeing an old friend, and he .whose morbid soul 
is not kindled and exhilarated at the thought of such a meeting, is more callous 
than a misanthropist himself. 

'Twas in October — yes, that is the very month of 18 — that I was enjoying 
a luxurious loui^e over my breakfast table, sipping occasionally the warm 
, coffee fuming in my face, while the beautiful white table-cloth, bountifully 
strewed with the usual necessaries of a comfortable breakfast, such as brown 
rasped rolls, fresh eggs, &c. that thQ postman*s welcome knock startled me 
from my seat Welcome I say, because it had been long most anxiously ex- 
pected, as I had waited at home the last six days, and had the pleasure of hear- 
ing him knock at every door except mine own. I was in a very calm mood 
this morning, things appeared to sparkle with good nature when I first entered 
my room : there was no housemaid's dust flying about, chairs were neatly ar- 
ranged, windows closed, my fire was trimmed, and to crown all, an excellent 
br^fast was on the table waiting to be serviceable. The reader must not con- 
sider me singularly tedious in describing these trifles, as I am sore he will agree 
widi me, that wnat we ca^ minutuBy most of all influence our happiness. 
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Dorothy, my grandmother's housekeeper, who was determined to be " near 
Master Edward," and who had followed nim on account of her affection to the 
fitmily, soon hobbkd up, and with a joyhil air on her kind-hearted wrinkled 
visage, entered very uncer^noniously to deliver me my letter. The old faith- 
ful domestic was spared the trouble of putting it into my hands ; I snatched it 
from- her weak grasp with rapacious glee, knowing the crest and hand- writing. 
It was from my esteemed friend, Harcourt, and contained an invitation to spend 
a week at bis parsonage, in Devon. So intensely was I engaged in its perusal 
that the postage was rorgotten, and Dorothy might have stood waiting much, 
longer for the cash, had not the letter-man again reminded me that he was at 
the door, bv a thundering rap. 

Henry llarcourt had been connected with my family for a long period. 
In our earlier years, we had lived in the same neighbourhood; had often 
played off our frisky boyish praiiks together, and were Once flogged in sweet 
companionship on the same school-block, for being truants. Nor was this all 
that made the remembrance of Harcourt pleasurable to me: on quitting the 
private seminary for Oxford, we were again fortunate enough to bind the ties of 
friendship still closer by a long residence in the same college, by the pursuit of 
Indies in our own chambers, and mostly by the devoted attachment pre- 
served unimpaired amid the turmoils and jealous effects of a college life. I 
do not mean to have it credited that we were perfect transcripts of Damon and 
Pithias, being never so perilously situated as to require a convincing proof of 
dieir faithful union. Nor were our dispositions exactly embodied in a mutual, 
felicitous resemblance, as never to provoke an occasional outrage. We some- 
times sparred with swords ; but then they were in friendship's vocabulary, and 
evinced tenderness by the very caution observed in their usage. Our littlei dif- 
ferences were like a passing breeze, ruffling for a moment the calm surface 
of the water, and then leaving it as beautifully undisturbed as ever. 

Harcourt's age very little exceeded my own, but his disposition had more 
placidity in its temperament than mine could boast : he wbs gentle, agreeable, 
courteous, and steady, while I was more inclined to buoyancy and innocently 
reckless of what should chronicle the coming morrow. After a brief residence 
at college, it wis determined that Harcourt should fenter the church, and nny 
doom-was likewise settled — ^to enter the temple, not of the Muses, but the law. 
Henceforward, as he was a man of noble principle to the very stretch of duty, 
and looked upon a hypocrite as the most detestable of the human species, he 
seldom relaxed from his resolutions made in the honest hope of One day con- 
firming their value, by a displz(y of their exactions. And yet he was never seen to 
shew the white of his eye-^lids, as if such ocular mockery were sufficient to cheat 
him into the skies ; he never snarled with captiousness at the harmless sallies 
of youthful energy, or attempted by the introduction Of a dejected look, a pha- 
risaic groan, or sullen morose pout of the under lip, to demonstrate a sneer for 
the affairs of earth. HarcouH (and I love him the better for it) was one who 
thought that a proper condescension to the regulation of temporal tnatters^ 
would not finally be a hindrance to his salvation. He considered that steady, Well 
regulated, undissembled piety, was at all times a more grateful sacrifice to? hea- 
ven, than the fervour of enthusiasts, and the sulky despondency thatt once 
characterised the wearers' of the cowh ' 

One of Harcourt's predominant troubles, was a languor that se^nr^ cow- 
tinually to creep on his senses, and tormented his mind by de^litHlhig] its 
energies. Tbis> thou^ it ^tctoaiiy proceeded fr6m a defect in' lus^^d^si^xil 
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toiiSiiituti6n» was very frequently cdndenined by him, and pictaredia akoming' 
colours to me. He was apprehensive that it might attain such a<M>nqiie8t. over 
his exertions* as finally to debar him from a vigoroos continuaiice in inteWf 
lectual pursuits, and imp ede him in the prosecution of his futare pacocbial 
duties. Physicians were consulted, and the regimen prescribed was plenteo«» 
exercise, particularly in the breezy jhours of ;the dawning day ; and this, of afl. 
prescriptions, to him was perhaps the most arduous to be complied with^ 
His late reading at night, added to his languid complaint, often held him to his 
downy pillow at a much later hour than he wished. He was aware of this 
useless expenditure of time, and after he had summoned strength to rise, hi» 
appearance for an hour afterwards was a complete mixture of melancholy and 
oddity : he looked as if he had just popped into existence by mistake, and 
was impatient to retire s^in. Really, I was very cruel to the poor fellow, I 
win confess, but as my nerves at times were excessively ticklish, I could not 
resist from bursting into a jolly laugh when he entered my room in 
the morning with his uncombed hair, loose breeches, and half-closed eyes; 
while afterwards, I used to regret my unkindness ; for there was something in him 
then, that should have met with my condolence, instead of ridicule, however 
innocently intended : but Harcourt was a kind forgiving creature, and when 
the morning gloom vras (^spelled, he would often unite in my merriment at 
bis own expence, and call me ** a wicked dog" for comparing him to a limping* 
owl that had tumbled out of Us roosting-tree by day- light. 

In this brief record of Harcourt I will not omit a droll occurrence connected 
with his fondness for the couch. Having lain in bed beyond his usual lateness, 
he passed the remainder of the day in sombre thought, seldom speaking to 
those around him, and bearing the appearance of desolation itself. It was- in 
vain that I courted . his good humour, by those delicate abasements real 
friendship will always submit to, when they are employed in winning the 
thoughts from silent anguish; equally unsuccessful was I in my attempts 
to rouse him from his reveries; he thanked me for my sympathy, but his 
consolation must proceed from himself before he could enjoy it. I well 
knew the cause of this submission to the blue devils; he considered 
that he was unfit to be a Christian minister, while he could thus revel in the 
luxuries of the sluggard. What he did not allow himself, others did, who h^ 
ascertained the source of his weakness ; which did not originate from an 
express love of idleness, but from a debility in the nervous system. He is 
not the only martyr I have known toself<*condemnation, when neither required 
by God or man. It was on the evening of this same day, that I had collected 
my fishing-tackle, and repaired to a retired field, at some distance from the col- 
lege, to wanton with my rod and line. • I am partial to fishing for many reasons : 
not that I consider myself more gentle than other fishermen in hooking the 
little gulls of the fishes, but on account of the blissful serenity that steals over 
the senses, as I observe the light float swimming with the rippling current ta 
the length of the dangling line. I chose this evening a still romantic spot, that 
I might escape the distance of an intruder on my solitude. The air was 
agreeably cool, and seemed to fan the very leaves with fondness. I do not 
remember when I felt more inclined to be gratefiil to the great author 
of all. The sequestered calm, uninterrupted, save by the buiz of we swj^rming^ 
gnats diat hopped in playful ease on the waters* and the occasional rumble of 
the returning vehicle in the distant road, was rendered .moire cengenial'to 
peaam&eas^ by ithe dewy shades of evouog that fell over <to bndscgtpey as the 
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sun was veUing his crimson beauties beneath the filmy disguise of a deep bine 
cloud. This is not mentioned for the sake of minuteness, or to prepare the 
reader*8 mind for the occurrence of some romantic scene — ^it is merely the 
uncontrolled burst of language, arising from the remembrance of the serenity 
then enjoyed. I was seated on a tufted bank, projecting a little over the 
river, and was attentively observing the motion of my float, when I was roused 
by a sigh behind me : on turning round my head, whom should I perceive^ 
but poor Harcourt himself, who was despondently watching my movements ! 
** What a happy creature, Seyton, you are,*' said he, prefacing it with 
another sigh, *' you allow nothing to annoy your felicity ; your errors and 
vagaries leave no stinging monitor in your breast ; if the day be marked by 
wisdom or folly, still you are at peace ; its close is greeted with tranquility by 
you ; would tHat this were sometimes my case ! I am miserable throughout 
the day ibr my laziness in not quitting my bed at a reasonable hour.** ^* What 
an hypocondriac 1*' was my reply, " in the name of Demosthenes and Cicero, 
to whom you are so devoted, do not give way to this morbid melancholy, 
which preys on your happiness, visiting you with compunctions which belong- 
to the commission of crimes, and not to an indulgence occasioned by a weak- 
ness of constitution. Just assist me in arranging my fishing-tackle, then put 
your arm in mine, and Fll try, my dear fellow, if we cannot light upon some 
plan to rouse you in the mornings.** Before we retired for the night, it was 
agreed, that if he was up later thsSi six o'clock on the morrow, I was not to 
feil saluting him, with what is vulgarly denominated a cold pig, otherwise a 
gentle damping with a bason full of water. I could not help laughing in 
my room at the whimsical cure we had proposed. The thought of it often 
startled me from a comfortable snoose ; it made me shiver to dwell on such a 
cold subject: but it was his wish, and could not injure him, while it might even* 
tually serve the purpose. The drowsy sound of my watch ticking imder my 
pillow, soon hummed me to sleep, from which I awoke the next morning, 
just as the sun was gleaming through the tiny crevices of my window- 
shutters, and dancing its faint rays on my counterpane. I was dressed by 
half-an-hour after five, and hastened to Harcourt*sibed-room door, to see 
whether or no, the thought of his cold bath might not have tended to unlock 
his eyelids at an early hour. It was not so : he lay with one arm on the bed, 
the other pressed by his unconscious head, his night-cap concealing one eye, 
and the flush of warmth in his cheek — it was a pity to disturb him balf-an- 
hour before the time. I retired, read over a Greek chorus, and returned 
with a bason brim full of the salutary element. He was still asleep, when I 
completely soused his face with the water. I cannot forget the hs^gard stare, 
the trembling solicitude, with which he tumbled from his wet sheets, and 
handled his dripping night-gown, as if unconscious of what had occurred ; a 
shake of the arm, however, soon recovered him, and ere he left the room, 
he expressed his gratitude to me for my sturdy compliance with his request. 
Is Uiis all, asks the squeamish critic, that you have thus been preparing us 
for — a cold pig ! Truly, a cold p^; which, trifling as it may be in descrip« 
tion, proved a blessing to him that was greeted with it; Harcourt ever 
afterwards became an early riser. 

- My journey was quite an awfiil event to Dorothy, who nearly deprived me 
of my wits by her officiousness, which, though arising from an affectionate care 
for my wants, was now and then too minutely tendered for my hasty temper. 
Oki women, especially domestics, are terrible bores when the orcfinary routine 
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is interrupted. During the day, she dkl little else but do and un-do : washed, 
scrubbed, and dusted, 'till she rendered me so peevish and nervous, that the 
pleasures of anti.'^ipation were clouded by a roffled temper. And yet I blamed 
myself for some half-dozen imprecations bestowed on the old creature for her 
plaguy interruptions, by questioning me abotft button-holes, stockings, and other 
articles of dress, when I reflected from what they originated ; and once when 
a tear dropped from her feeble eye on her furrowed cheek, I could not 
refrain from squeezing her hand, and telling her not to regard my humour. Poor 
faithful domestic ! thou hast long since rested thy aged limbs beneath the 
grassy turf of thine own native church-jrard ; and though thou wert humble, 
yet wert thou honest and kind; and never shall he, whose baby-prattlings 
thou didst so often think music to thy listening ear, be oblivious of thy well- 
tried service: — ^no, the last of his race will not be ungrateful, or speak lightly 
of one so respected by his father before him : — no weeds and thorns shall lie 
on thy humble grave to reproach me with neglect ; the wreathed withies I had 
planted round it, shall still remain : and when the bleak world shall drive me 
from its noisy haunts, I will repair to where thou sleepest, and ease my bur- 
dened bosom, by watering with a tear, the waving grass that covers thy cold 
bed, most faithful of friends! 

My place in the stage-coach was timely secured, and before ten o'clock the 
next £y, I was comfortably situated between a fat old couple in the inside ; 
and notwithstanding the raw gusty wind that whistled by the windows, Do- 
rothy had muffled me up so completely, (by making me wear sundry extra 
waistcoats, and a great coat, with a heavy lot of capes flapping behind,) that I 
was not at all benumbed by the cold atmosphere. At this moment, how does 
recording fancy depict her to me, just as she was that morning bustling about 
the coacn-office, disposing of my luggage, and then peeping in the inside to 
know if I was ** comfortable !" 

Since it is my intention not only to describe my visit to the parsonage, but 
also the events which marked my journey thither, I shall give an account of my 
fellow passengers, such as they presented themselves to me. The coach held 
six inside, and unfortunately for me, it had then its foil complement: my 
worthy self, an old couple, of the name of Grojan, who discovered them- 
selves afterwards as pork-sellers ; a military officer, a jolly tar, and a beautiful 
young woman, simply dressed, but displaying a Mediceau shape ; the latter 
appeared extremely dejected, and seldom moved, except it were to take a sur- 
reptitious glance at a locket, which she kept preserved beneath her gown, 
resting on her pretty swelHng bosom. Mr. and Mrs. Grojan did Kttie else 
but grumble at each other, and complain of the wearisomeness of the journey. 
The husband was, if possible, more unsightly in externals than his wife : 
having a square unwieldy corporation supported by a pair of dumpy, gouty 
legs, e(]jually thick all over ; a most protuberant paunch, brown greasy coat, 
loose, dmgy coloured neck handkerchief, with a small round head, by no means 
ornamented by two bloated cheeks, with folds of fet rolling under the chin, 
bearing a true semblance in hue and look, to gross pork. Jlis wife, a woman 
apparently about fifty, formed a very waggish contrast to her big husband, 
by her diminutive person ; she was tall and remarkably slender, and evidently 
a. l5it of would-be-gentility; having laced herself unconscionably tight, as if 
fearful' her pelisse might thicken her waist: her long boney visage, grey 
eyi^,Jind'bu4hy eye-lashes, pointed narrow-bridged nose, and morose looks, 
reMfeted her no very agreeable companion to sit by. The officer and sailor I 
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shall dismiss in few words : the former was caparisoned in all the gaudy 
trappings of a military fopling, and was very intent in the examination 
of the gilt lace, and burnished clasps on his dress ; while Jack,* who was next to 
him, had nothing else to display himself in, but a dark blue woollen dress, 
and a straw hat to surmount it, much tanned by the sun, and with constant 
exposure to the inclemency of the weather : and yet, poor and unstudied as 
Jack's dress was, I thought th^t in the plain character of an English sailor, 
who had, probably, often fronted the rage of sea and storm for his country's 
cause, he towered in his unconscious superiority far above the puny effeminate 
fellow beside him ; whose smooth unsullied skin, told me he barely left his 
mammy's strings, except it were for the assembly-room to shew off his figure, 
and blazing militaries. 

From the (juerrulous tones of Mr. and Mrs. Grojan, I perceived that the 
spouse was reproaching her husband, for absenting himself from his pork 
duties, and dragging her with him, " I wish to heaven I was busy behind 
my counter, instead of being joUed in this freezing coach," said the lady to 
her husband, who awoke now and then from a snoose, to give a snsurling reply, 
occasionally accompanied with a slight imprecation on her " plaguy temper. — " 
" Dq be quiet for once, we shall soon be there, and then your crabbed humour 
will be sweetened, I hope. I wish with all my heart you had not accompanied 
me : you are for ever m your sulks, and 1 am determined you shall suffer 
yourself for your testy whims: don't disturb me with your moans and com- 
plaints any more." — " Very pretty, indeed, sir : so these are my thanks for 
all the trouble I took to mend your old clothes, and for pestering myself in a 
thousand ways, by leaving my business to ^gratify your fancies: you wont 
catch me at such foolery again, I warrant. There now ! that's the third 
time you have trod with your clumsy foot on my great toe — for heaven's sake 
mind what you are about." , I was compelled to give my lips a hearfy bite 
to restrain from laughter. Jack appeared astonished, and scratched his head 
with surprise, while the dandy soldier favoured us with a contemptuous sneer. 

Amid the wrangling of this ill-tempered couple, I did not neglect to 
observe the silent female, whom I mentioned above: her pallid coun- 
tenance, and dimmed blue eyes, were to me dumb pleaders not to interrupt 
her tranquility; it was not so with the officer, who had for the last few miles 
been endeavouring, by various sly and impertinent manoeuvres, to wake her 
from her lethargy. His language I did not at all like : there was a mixture 
of unmanly hauteur in his tones, and a sort of mocking condescension 
seldom perceived in the truly well-bred' man. He who would trifle with 
the feelings of a hapless female in distress, under the covert of politeness, 
or any other art, is to my mind a poltroon and a villain. He had failed in 
persuading her to enter into conversation with him : to his numerous en- 
quiries and observations, he only received a despondent " no" or a " yes;" 
' but at last, was rude enough to carry his curiosity so far, as to presume to 
stare over the maiden's shoulder, as she was gazing on the locket, which hung 
by a black ribbon from her neck. This was beyond curiosity : it was taking 
a liberty on the conceited presumption, that his rank would justify it with an 
inferior. It made the blood rush angrily to my cheeks, and I was prevented 
from telling hiin my sehtiments in a very free way, by hearing the following 
violent salute from Jack, who, though a poor man, I found was no stranger 
to the most polished of all politeness — a regard for the feelings of another. 
" Come, I say, sir, d — my bl— d, if you be going to jostle the lady there : 
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what right have you to pry into the fijentle woman's consarns — ^hands off or-^'* 
" or youHl make me, I presume. I have a sword in this scahhard, and shall 
not hesitate to unsheath it, if requisite to protect me from insolence," " None 
of your prattle, my honey, I care as mtich for your bit of cold steel, as I do for 
you. I got a pair of hands, made pretty stiff by the rimning of the ropes : 

they'll serve to drub you gentry, at any time, when you ask for it ; and d 

roe, Mr. Red-coat, if I catch you attempting to meddle with the lady's consarns, 
I'll see if you shan't feel 'em — so no more of your splatter. I'll always stick 
up for the women, or may heaven never befriend me." The officer 
turned pale with rage, and was producing his sword, when I entreated them 
lo consider where they were, and settle their altercation elsewhere. Mrs. 
Grojan screamed out *« murder 1" and startled her sleepy husband from his nap. 
Peace, however, after a little trouble, was again restored, and all were speech- 
less 'tin we arrived at the third stage ; when the officer and pork-sellers took 
their welcome departure. 

While the horses were changed, I and the sailor retreated to the warm com- 
fort of a large fire that lit the spacious coffee-room. In my haste to chafe my 
limbs, which the weather had at last a little benumbed, I found that the in- 
teresting young creature remained behind in the coach. Hastening back, after 
many entreaties, I prevailed on her to alight, and repair to the cheerful room. 
Jack, in the mean while, had obtained from the bar a glass of port wine negus, 
and some other refreshments, which he presented to her as she was seated 
with watery eyes in the antiquated arm chair I had placed for her. She felt 
the benevolence of the unsophisticated son of nature, and tried with difficulty 
to drink part of the cheering beverage, while he stood by with exulting ten- 
derness playing over his scared features. " There, now, I'm sure you'll find 
yourself the better for this comfortable drop, ma'am — ^and that thin gown of 
your's — " *' Coach is waiting, gentlemen !" bawled coachee, and we were 
soon on the high road again. We travelled over many a deserted heath and 
thistly moor, with nothing to enliven its freezing appearance but a few strag- 
gling white-washed cottages ; yet even these, with their unostentatious home- 
liness, told a tale of happmess to the passing traveller. The thatched roof, the 
low windows, With their little diamond panes and leadened frames, the snug 
blue-painted door, the feathery smoke winding in curly softness from the . 
square mossy chimney, and, above all, the rosy-cheeked urchins prattling and 
frisking up and down the garden paths, made Jack's eyes sparkle with plea- 
sure. It was very perceivable that Jack was desirous of seeing the end of his 
journey, and that he wanted to be communicative. Who would have been 
cynical enough not to have granted him so innocent a gratification ? For my- 
self, I am tasteless enough to think that when refinement has so refined our 
understandings as to incapacitate them to receive delight from the " short and 
simple annals of theipoor," we had better give over courting refinement, to 
escape firom further pollution. In reply to my question " you are returning 
home, my friend, I suppose, after a voyage?" he related tome the fol- 
lowing humble story, which I shall give in his own dialect, omitting a few of 
his coarsest expressions : if the accomplished reader be in trepidation for his 
delicacy, let him turn to another page. I do not want, and therefore shall not 
court, his sympathy, 

" Why yes, your honour, you have it ; thanks to my worthy captain, I'm 
bound for home and Sal at last ! ' Tis almost six years agone since I left my 
wife, and sailed to foreign parts. If youriionour won't take it an offence, I'U 
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just explain how the matter stands. You must know that Sal Higgihs and 
myself were natives of the same village : my father, before me, braved the 
stormy seas in George's service (God bless his majesty !) and so, d'ye see, he 
always swore that his son should be like him. Things, as it happened, turned 
out^rather contrary ; I wished to stay at home with Sal, and work in the fields, 
not that I was afeard to engage with the d — n'd Frenchmen, or any other 
crew. I was no coward ; there's many a chap who wiJl tell how I used' to 
cudgel on a wake-day ; have a turn-out with any fellow who gave me the lie ; 
and how I seldom failed to leave off drubbing last. Ask Tom Wilfield for 
that ! I made his bones rattle for gossipping impudence to my Sal. Well, 
sir, you must know that I began to Ipve Sal more and more every day, 'till she 
could'nt help saying, as how she loved me in return. There was seldom a 
Saturday went by, that I did'nt escort her to market, help her on with 
her baskets, and in the hot summer get her a lift in some neighbour's 
cart, while I ran on before to have her fruit by times in the market. I shall 
never forget one evening, when she staid later than usiial, in what a tantrum I 
was : I scurried off to the town, and met her plodding in a bye-way with two 
or three coxcombs jeering her. My blood was all in a brpil, I flung down my 
hat, went up to 'em, hit one into the ditch, and sent the other two a sprawling, 
and then clapped Sal's arm under mine, wiped the sweat from her face, 
and saw her home ; and I thought the kiss she gave me, as I opened the gar- 
den wicket, and wished her good night, repaid me for all. We never Jiad a 
fall-out or miss word but once, and that vjras when I thought she had given 
away a blue ribbon I bought for her at our fair. Well, sir, you must know as 
how things went on like this 'till I was three-and-twenty, when, taking french 
leave of my father, I and Sal scraped together enough to be married : my fa- 
ther swore he would never visit us or help support us, for my disobedience. 
I did'nt mind this for some months ; I worked every day while work was to be 
got, and scorned to be fed with any nian's bread, while I had a hand to work 
for it. But things in a little while began to alter ; there was no work to be got, 
and our parson advising me to go to sea for a short time, after which I might 
return with some money, 1 fell at last into their plan, especially as I heard that 
when I returned my father would look upon me again ; he was a kind dad 
when I pleased him, and it hurted me mainly to be on cross terms with him. 
So> d'ye see, leaving Sal with her own friends and Providence, I left home for 
the seas. Sal cried, and I cried, but I kissed away her tears, told her to 
be constant and happy, and she should see her Jack again. And now, sir, I'm 
returning again, as I promised her, with most of my pay, and all my prize- 
money, sound in heart and limb. Since I've been gone, Sal has got a present 
for me — a fine boy, who, I heard by letters, is just like his father : yes, and 
I'll take care he shall fight like his father in his country's cause, or I'll disown 
him ; but I don't fear about that — and so, your honour, that's all." 

The coachman pulled up just as he closed his speech, and Jack, after doffing 
his cap, and giving a hearty " good bye," leaped out, and gained a field on 
the road side, where, with his bundle swinging from a stout stid^ on his 
shoulder, I traced him until be was lost as he entered a valley. 

Thus left alone with my fair and melancholy companion, I determined to 
discover the cause of her unhappiness, that if I could not alleviate it, \ might at 
least be able to offer advice, and sympathise with her. The Englishman's 
renowned, old-fashioned starting topic occurred to me, as the the best and least 
pointed introduction. Perhaps I may be censured for my ceremonious deli- 
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cacy in addressing a young female, but her meek and mournful eye claimed 
from me a respectful reserve, and bade me fear the least impertinent intrusion. 

" You have suffered, I fear, madam, from the bleak air from .which you are 
so ill protected by your slight clothing.** "You are very kind, sir," was all her 
reply ; a sob choked her utterance, and as if ashamed that a stranger should 
witness her tears, she turned her head towards the window, but in doing so, 
did not prevent a tear that glittered in her eyes, from falling on her gown ; 
her white pocket-handkerchief received the others, which were shed in 
anguish, and the pain of concealment. I have heard of the pleasures of 
sorrow, and often have I felt the bliss of weeping alone. On this account it 
was, that I regretted my presence, which I saw wag a restraint on her. 
Merciful God ! who would deny a woman's tears any request ? I could not : 
and had it not been for the conflicting emotions which arose in my bosom, I 
should certainly have tried to have taken an outside place, that she might weep 
alone. Again a few minutes' silence followed, and although I was sorry she 
would not allow me to condole with her, I had nearly resolved to make no 
second attempt, and pretended not to observe her, by looking at the barren 
hedges, which were iced with frozen dew-drops clinging to the leafless branches 
and shrubs. A heavy sigli and indistinct mutter again roused me ; and I per- 
ceived the big drops rolling down the side of her interesting, though colourless 
cheek. This was beyond me : I was half inclined to join her, and in a re- 
spectful, though agitated manner, said, seizing her hand as I spoke, " Do, 
pray do, my dear madam, allow me to afford some consolation ; though a 
stranger, you shall not repent disclosing yoi^* sorrows to him. I cannot sit 
by unmoved while a woman is Sk> distress — let me persuade you to commu- 
nicate the cause of it to me — all that I can effect, by word or deed, is at your 
service." ** Alas ! sir, you are very good, but it is beyond human power to 
aid me: did you know the cause of my unhappiness, you would believe so." 
" And may I not be made acquainted with it ?" I tenderly replied ; " personal 
experience has taught me to sympathize with misfortune ; do not then hesitate 
to explain." This last entreaty was not unavailing : making a faint effort to 
recover her agitated spirits, she innocently repeated her simple and unhappy 
tale. 

" The interest, sir, you appear to feel in the fate of one so humble, and ut- 
terly imknown to you, compels me to comply with your benevolent wishes. 
I know I must have appeared very childish to you, for crying all the way, but 
the tears rushed into my eyes, before I was conscious they were there ; yet, 
alas ! tears cannot recall to life my dead parent, my fond, idolized father ! he 
is dead ; and I, the daughter he so doated on, was far away, who should have 
watched by his bed-side, beguiled the weary hours of sickness by the sweet 
offices of love, have smoothed his sick pillow, and sent up my heart's prayer to 
heaven, as winging his gentle spirit there ; — he would have it so, and my 
affection yielded to his obedience. But I'll be more explicit, and tell you, in 

a few words, the account of my life. My father was a decent farmer of , 

in Devonshire, of the name of Twiford ; he was originally, a hard-working la- 
bourer, till, by unwearied industry, he was enabled to rent a small farm, and 
cultivate it himself; It was then he married my mother, the daughter of an 
honest neighbour, and I was the fruit of their marriage — but I fear that this 
minute recital will prove very tedious." — 

I assured her, on the contrary, it would be very agreeable, and she pro- 
ceeded. 
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' " I was christened Jane, put of respect to my maternal grandmother, whose 
memory was revered by all. For though none of^ur family, I believe, are 
known at the herald office, all its branches have been untaintedly respectable, 
and it was the pride of my father to tell me, that his father before nim was 
never known to be in debt or in liquor, and that he was always noticed by the 
curate of the parish, as a sober, industrious man ; and then, he would catch me 
in his arms, kiss me, and tell me he thanked God, when he was gone, he hoped 
I shoyld have the same to say of him ; this I remember, though you ng at the 
time. To have a more affectionate, doting mother, than I was blessed with, is 
impossible: nottl^at she was indulgent in what her good sense told her was 
"wrong, but, as far as ^er limited means would permit her, she nev^r neglect^ 
any thing that advanced her child's happiness. Until my fifteenth year, my 
father was prosperous and happy; his farm, though small, was commodious 
and truly comfortable, and never shall I spend such happy hours as I have 
there. A Saturday night and Sunday were always looked forward to, and 
passed peacefully and happily. While I live, I must remember my dear mo- 
ther — ^hovv amiable, how alive to every one's wants but her own ; how benefi- 
cent, how matronly and placid she was. Since that time, when far distant, 
I have often pictured her to memory, as she used, to fly from the door to meet 
my father returning from his toi]^ on Saturday nights. Sometimes, when he 
tarried, she would take me in her hand, and seek him ; and then we used to 
Tvalk home together, and partake of the evening meal. Oh ! sir, you would 
have thought us happy had you seen us arranged round the table, and heard 
my fether deliver the heart-felt grace, lifting up his pious hands, and thankful 
heart. We had nothing fine, but every thino" decent and orderly, particularly 
on Saturday night, when all was clean, andVegulated for the sabbath. After 
our meal was finished, the remainder of time before the hour of retirement,* 
was passed in contented harmony and delight. Sometimes, my father told 
us the incidents of the day, the prospect of harvest, or agricultural news ; or 
else he would rest himself in the broad arm chair, and make me read out a 
chapter in the bible, while my mother attended to needle-work. Our sun- 
days, sir — they were blissful days ! our family were seen regularly at church, 
and calumny was never known to brand us with the character of hypo- 
crites. My broken heart thrills at the very relation of those happy tiroes, 
■when each returning sabbath found me surrounded by domestic blessings, 
and enjoying the smiles and love of parents, whom my young and innocent 
heart adored. Then, sorrow seldom clouded my brow, and when my 
childish perverseness drew a reproof from my mother, its mildness made me 
feel it the more. The rising tear of regret was often kissed away by ma- 
ternal tenderness : but an awful event was hanging over my fate. 

" Behind the house we had a kitchen garden well stocked with vegetables 
and fruit. My father was partial to it, and passed his leisure in its cul- 
tivation. In summer it presented a delightful appearance, with its rich display 
of vegetation and blooming trees ; the perfume breathing from a neat flower 
bed, the fruit hanging from the different boughs, and the startling hum of the 
bees lurking beneath the rose-leaves, were at all times felt with gratitude by the 
humble inmates of our farm . It must not be thought that my father, though 
unblessai with a refined education, had not a mind sensible of perceiving the 
beauties of nature. His education was limited to a knowledge of first principles 
merely, but there were finer sensibilities in his character, than are usually deve- 
loped in the country farmer. He valued education, and it is to his beneficence 
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that his daughter is indebted for an excellent one — you must pardon these inter- 
ruptions, sir, I promised you the tale of my life and you must impute it to my 
agitation when 1 deviate a little from my subject. It was customary with him 
on a Sunday, after dinner, to retire to a harbour formed by his own hands and 
closely empaled by mantling foliage. Here he used to sit with my dear mother 
and myself by his side, and indulsffe himself with a p;lass of his &ivourite ale, till 
the village church bell sounding through the tall elms, summoned us to its hal- 
lowed retreat. During the summer months, our noon visit to the harbour was 
never n^lected when the weather permitted ; and little, ah ! little did I think 
the last time my mother spoke there, she should enter it no more ! 

"An incautious act hftd brought on a slight malady, which, though it compelled 
her to remain for some days within the precincts of the house, neither I nor 
her husband conceived it to be dangerous. Her illness commenced at the latter 
end of June, but by the second week in July she was quite renovated, and 
was persuaded once more to visit our agreeable garden retreat. Every thing 
was gay and cheerful, and my father could not help whispering an ejaculation 
of thanks, while he surveyed the cheerful prospect of nature's loveliness. My 
mother was just seated in her accustomed comer, and while I was fondly wrap- 
ping her shawl around her, to impede the danger of a cold, my father was ga- 
zing at her with all his soul's love, and speechless rapture, to find that her 
cheeks were again beginning to recover their roseate hue, and her round hazel 
eye to sparkle brightly as ever. I think I see him now — 'twas one of those 
mystic moments when the heart is overpowered by emotions of its gratitude; he 
had seized her hand, and clasping me round the waist said, «* I cannot, love, tell 
you the joy I feel, at the thought of seeing you again as healthy and l)risk as 
before : do you know this is the anniversary of our wedding day, Maria, and 
we have been married," — here he abruptly stopped, and on turning to my mo- 
ther, I perceived that a paleness had suadenly whitened her features, her feel- 
ings and weak frame were overpowered^ and without delay we conducted her 
to her room; I remained with her till night, when expressing a wish to have 
medical aid, she iailarmed me and my father: — ^but I cannot linger here; my 
mother by the following sunday was a blessed spirit in heaven ! 

** When thinking on her unexpected death, my sweetest consolation is the 
remembrance, that I was with her to wait upon her, pray with her, and receive 
her last most precious gift, a mother's blessmg on her orphan child. ^ 

" It was indeed a melancholy day, when from my bed room window I watch- 
ed all that was left of a beloved parent borne to the cold grave. As a poor 
woman, her burial was nothing more than decent ; my father followed her as 
mourner with other relatives; and so respected and regretted was she, that no 
tearless eye was beheld in the group of villagers round her grave, while the 
simple funeral hymn was singing. His affection had a humble stone placed over 
her, on which Maria Twifoni's age, and time of death may be read, amid the 
lonely records of the poor. Illness had kept me at home, and when I 
vandered over the silent house, my mother's spirit seemed to be with me in 
every room I visited. 

" Notwithstanding his severe affliction, the next sabbath found my father at 
church ; and at the close of the service we loitered behind in our pews, till 
we, alone, of the congregation, remained in the church-yard, standing by my 
mother's tomb-stone. You must have pitied his agony had you seen in what 
a melancholy unconsciousness he stood, as if ri vetted to the spot. Not a tear 
watered his rough countenance^ not a sigh^ no> not a groan — all was still and 
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externally motionless ! but then the conflict of bursting thoughts — hare it .was 
the husband suffered ; with some difficulty and caressing expostulation, I tore 
him from the spot. He appeared to have forgotten me, and when I pulled 
his arm to remove him, he did not reply, but plodded homewards \(ithout 
an observation. 

" What a different scene hereafter, did a sabbath afternoon present to many 
former ones ! our meal passed away in silence and the remainder of the day was 
equally gloomy and desponding. The fortitude of the christian had forsaken 
my father's bosom, and I plainly perceived that it would require fresh scenes 
to lighten his heavy sorrow. All that a daughter's love could do, I did. I 
was as often as possible near him, read to him the most cheering passages in 
scripture, soothed him in numberless ways : all these kindnessess he felt, and 
used to thank me by embracii^ me, and telling me I resembled my departed 
mother. My tenderness was of little avail, joy no longer sparkled in his eye 
when he returned home at eve. As I slept in a room near to his, I found that 
his slumbers were miserably disturbed, and the morning rose upon him with 
the weary monotony of yesterday. His unhappiness afflicted me, but when I 
respectfully reasoned with him, suggested to him the blessed hope of meeting 
hereafter those we love, in undisturbed repose and bliss, his only reply was, 
" it was true, very true." Twelve months had now rolled tardily by since our 
loss, but in that Utile time what a desolation was completed !— My father was 
become neglectful of his business and his home. Our garden which used to be 
the neatest in the village, was unheeded, and weeds began to spring where 
flowers had blossomed. There was one spot there, however, still dear to 
him ; a small square bed at the north end, where my mother had planted some 
flowers ; one only had escaped the icy sternness of the winter, a moss rose, 
almost the only one in the garden now, and this my father used to water and 
look to ere he went to work in the mornii;ig. 

"Willing not to despair, I fondled my imagination with the hope that time 
would bear away the remembrance of affliction, and that cheerfulness would 
<mce more illume his countenance, but I only flattered myself to meet with the 
anguish of disappointment. Being partial to retirement, I seldom visited, and 
was for some time unconscious of the reports in agitation concerning his con- 
duct ; and when I was informed that he was seen at the ale-house for the last 
week, several hours each day, the most dismal forebodings entered my mind. 
I had always heard him mention the horror he entertained of intoxication and 
its calamitous consequences. His non-attendance with me to church on the 
preceding sunday had certainly made me anxious, but not suspicious that he 
was in the company of drunkards, while his child was praying for his weal. 
Report spoke too true, and when I tremblingly told him of the uneasiness he 
caused me, I was heard with listless vacancy. I can only account for this wild 
and unusual conduct, by imagining it proceeded from the violence of grief 
which tyranized over his mind, till it brought on torpor, and with it, blunted 
the keen edge of reflection. It must have originated in this ; for no man in the 
preceding part of his life could have been more temperate and exact. When 
once known to be indulgent in liquor, he seldom wanted sponging companions, 
who, not content with drinking with him at the ale-house, used to decoy him 
away when he happened to be industriously employed. It was a delicate thing 
for a daughter,' who had been, and was still so cherished, to arraign a father ; 
I therefore was as mild and cautious as gratitude could render me. But the 
evil was done; and I was soon compelled with himself to seek another and a 
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stranger home \ His affeurs from want of prudent management became con- 
fused ; he wasarrestedy and we were ordered to quit ouir premises imme(fiate]y. 
Even this dreadful shock scarcely roused him from his gloomy lethargy, and 
absence of thought : I've since supposed, that he certainly must have been par- 
tially deranged. Having married late in life, he was now waning into old age, 
and to leave him amid his trials, seemed more than cruel. Alas ! sir, what a 
lingering farewell, did I take from the garden gate, when we quitted our once 
happy and contented home ! For a moment, my jfather's recollection was re- 
newed ; he looked up to heaven, then gazed despairingly at the house, then at 
me, and cried with anguish — " God help me in my distress !" There was one 
who befriended him, and to his residence we repaired, and were promised per- 
mission to abide there 'till further arrangements were made. What I've now to 
add, sir, will not detain you. Having been respectably educated, and foreseeing 
the utter impossibility of residing with my father, I was recommended through 
the interest of a friend, as junior assistant in a lady's seminary, who having been 
made acquainted with ray lonely situation, proffered a warm protection : this 
my fether would have me accept, but when tne hour of parting came, with one, 
who had been so good, so generous, so doating a parent, and who was now, de- 
prived of wife and daughter, I could hardly endure the separation ! Then 
indeed, he betrayed the sensibilities of parental affection. I knelt down to re- 
ceive his benediction, and hurried from the apartment, to return to him no more ! 
He was retained as bailiff in a neighbour's farm, and when I quitted him for 

my situation at , near town, I earnestly intreated, that should he at any 

time suffer illness, I might be immediately informed., During the first year of 
my absence, I received several favourable letters, stating Uiat he was be- 
coming more cheerful and resigned, gradually acquiring his former vigirous 
health : but this was a transitory and deceitful prospect. His constitution was 
by degrees failing, though there was no conspicuous evidence ; and the last 
letter I received, was to tell me of his sudden death, which took place before 
there was even time to inform me be wb$ seriously ill ! that he bad met 
death with firmness, had every religious consolation, so brief a notice could 
obtain, that the last words which hung on his dying lips» wef-e breathed forth 
for his daughter's happiness. It is, sir, through this melancholy event, that I 
am returning to my native village, and you may judge/ of the agonies I endure 
as I approacn nearer and nearer to it : but Providence has ever yet shielded 
the lonely and unprotected, and I shall endeayour not to repine, but submit to 
his decrees with meek obaisaiioe — be wiU not forsake the friendless orphan." 

She wept again at the concluaicm, as she did at the beginntne. Her inno- 
cence and misfortune, m^de me feel her griefs almost as much as herself; I 
did not tell her not to lament, but to direct me a letter, after her father's funeral, 
and I would procure her the best siUiation my interest could obtain ; and 

when we parted, on our arrival at H ^| I lef^-a ten pound note in her little 

soft hand, as I gave it the farewell grasp. 

As Harcourt's dwelling was situated a few miles from the town, I determined 
to sleep at the inn, and procure a horse to start off on the morrow. The 
welcome bed received me at an early hour, wearied and full of piteous 
fancies, about the forlorn destiny of the destitute and orphan girl, whose 
relation had excited so deep an interest in my breast. And now, for the 
present, reader, adieu ! 'till the first of July, when, perhaps, I shall introduce 
thee to the " Parsonage," and its amiable inmates. R. M. 

Bath, May I6th, 1826. 

V 
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LINES ADDRESSED TO AN ACCOMPLISHED ACTRESS. 

[by ROBERT MONTGOMERY.] 

Adine, let not tby tasteful mind refase 
A simple lay from mine untutored Muse, 
"Beuign, a youthful poet's homage take. 
And bid his sleeping energies awake. 
Ill can the poet's skill paint to the heart. 
Describe thee, Nature's child, refined by art. 
Whose tongue has eloquence to flame the soul. 
O'er passion rule, and every sense oontroul. 
Whose airy shape, like some Sidonian queen. 
With grace and dignity adorns each scene. 
Whose brow, with woman's proud majestic glare. 
Shines through the crisped ringlets sporting there. 
While glowing eyes shed round their quiv'ring lights 
And fire the heart with love- lit glances bright, , 
Whose mellow tones with deep, harmonious swell, 
Exub'rant feeling's fitful movements tell — 
Or, when the madd'ning ire bursts through their thrall. 
Then phrenzy, scorn, and rage — thy voice is alll 
Not while these praises crown thy beauteous form 
Shall cold neglect seize on thy tragic charm ; 
That oft has damped meek Pity's eye with tears, 
Or raised the heaven- wrought sigh, or shook withf«an» 
Who did not weep when moving Haller spoke 
And poignant grief high honour's sternness broke. 
When torture's poison rankled in the breast 
Triumphant o'er its injured peace, distrest? 
Compassion's drops the dewy eyelid gealed. 
While thy fine face each writhing thought revealed. 
Repentance poured its flood of anguish free. 
And showed the world a Haller's self in thee I 

• Alike in scenes, where native hues combine. 
Thy mimic art in graceful change can shine. 
In bold Glenroy, or Meg's mysterious part. 
As wronged Elvira thou canst strike the heart ; 
And with thy powers each throb of feeling move, , 
Now swell with rage, now soften into love. 
— ^Enough: awhile thou seek'st some breezy clime 
To wanton with the rosy hours of 'time: 
For thee, Adine, may quietude await. 
And all that can a lofty soul elate. 
While by romantic Keswick's glassy lake 
, Thou shalt thine evening ramble take. 
Think, as thou view'st the rippling current lave. 
And kiss the oozy bank with folding wave. 
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When sultry summer's blushing beauties &de. 
And withered leaves bestrew the lonely glade. 
From Shakspeare's boards thou must not long remain* 
Bathonia's smiles will greet thee there again ! 



— — Vita iummn brevit, — Hot. 

I pass*d the steep when fell the sfaow'r^ 

And saw the torrent seek the plain, ' 
And after that a scanty hour 

I reached the self-same spot again ; 

The rain had eeas'd — ^the torrent dried, 

Or drain'd into the vale below ; 
And scarce a mark remained to guide 

My eyes to where I'd seen them flow ; 

And so, thought I, the human race 

One hour in all its strength is seen, 
Another — and not e'enthe place 

That bore them tells that they have been. 

M. S. N. 



INFLUENCE OF MARRIAGE ON LITERARY PURSUITS. 

To the Editor of the Inspector, 

Sir, — ^A very ungallant correspondent has insuhed our patience, and the 
pages of the Philomathic Journal, by an' inference as ungenerous as unjust. 
According to his calculation, women are not qualified to be the companions 
of literary men.: whether they be permitted to rank with their amusements, 
he has not demonstrated. I am a married lady, sir, and consider that I have 
some license to animadvert on a doctrine so strange and unjustifiable : this, I 
cannot perform in a better manner than by acquainting the world, through the 
medium of the " Inspector," with a casein point; the inferences deducible 
from which may serve as a set-off s^inst the novel speculations of the Philo- 
mathic bachelor. 

My attention was early in life attracted to literature, by fate or accident, 
which you please ; but as accidents sometimes combine to produce a lasting 
impression, even so it was with me. From that moment, I know not that any 
opportunity was neglected to cultivate and improve the taste which I already 
began to di^over. At seventeen years of age, my library consisted of upwards 
of five hundred volumes, and my list of correspondents could display the names 
of very eminent and learned characters. At nineteen, I favoured the world with 
an essay — the si^ject I have forgotten — respecting which, all I ask, is, to be 
forgiven for my presumption. The next important event of my life, was, 
heaven help me ! matrimony. How it came to pass, I will acquaint you in a 
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few words. At little more than twenty-one, with a tolerable person, and a 
fortune sufficient to ^enable me to live in or out of the city, I u as, as you may 
suppose, pretty much exposed to the impertinent assiduities of some score of 
admhrers. One I discarded for his presumption, another for his ignorance, a 
third for his temper, a fourth for a disagreeable mannerism, and so on : id ihort, 
intrusion on my hours of privacy and retirement was so shockins^ly incon- 
venient, that no other way of escape presenting itself, I resolved at last to 
choose a man who should not tire me by his officiousness, nor vie with me in 
intellectual qualifications. I would not have a rich man, lest he should be too 
independent, and sometimes remind me of an equality, or perhaps superiority 
of birth. No — I would have a man to my taste, doubtless, though not exactly 
to the taste of the frailer sisterliood, perhaps : but I am terribly disappointed, as 
you will hereafter perceive. Alas ! for the influence of marriage on literary 
pursuits ! My < man of wax* has absolutely proved a very man of straw. The 
ceremony which so conveniently united our aestinies, actually transformed the 
prospect which fancy has pictured if not in glowing co1oufs» at least in pleasing 
ones : and the result, as it completely proves the fallacy of a popular speculation, 
may be eminently serviceable to a large portion of your readers. 

My spouse and I allowed ourselves (or rather, the suggestion was mine) to 
rusticate a fortnight in the country, in compliance with the insolent demands 
of a very foolish custom : for I never in my life could see why fashion should 
be allowed to tyrannize in this respect, and dignify 'the importance of so 
common an occurence. At the expiration of that period, however, I resolved 
at once to delay no longer the prosecution of my experiment — ^yes, sir, mar- 
riage with me was but an experiment; and hitherto from a variety of causes, 
I had no leisure for a fair triaL My husband, 'good easy man,' said but 
little at first, when my long indulged plan began to develope the structure, and 
temperament of its author's mind. My fits of mental absence were seldom 
interrupted by any impertinent remark : and my motives for retirement and 
seclusion, were generally duly appreciated smd applauded. My habits, as they 
miffht by degrees have assumed a singular or unusual appearance, attracted but 
little attention ; and I flattered myself the vision was about to be realized. 
Mark the change — a month had hardly elapsed, before my study, which had 
never as yet been profaned by unhallowed intruders, became the scene of 
tedious and ceaseless altercation. I could never isecure myself twenty minutes 
uninterrupted solitude : my very shadow was haunted ; and for the first time 
my eyes were opened to the truth, as (I blush to sav so) it troubled my repose* 
I found that my scheme, which promised so much^ mvolved in its conseanencea 
nothing but ruin. My most cutting- reflectijon was, that what appeared to my 
tnost specious arrangement, turned out the most troublesome and intolerable* 
If, indeed, I had married a man of taste, I might have expected a friend to Vfta^ 
pathize in my pursuits. But as I married Benedict for the very reason, because 
Ke was any tnine else, I was incessantly tormented with the folly of my 
own caprice. What was the use of my arguments for music, poetry, and 
fMiinting ? these^ indeed, were sometimes known to excite a vulgar smile or 
exclamation : but as to my philosophical recreations — had I been di^ioaed to 
controversy, my tongue had never ceased to harangue the invulnerabte preji^* 
dices of my husband I t»d an electrifying machine, and a pormble galtanio 
ii]>paratus, which were made to my express order, but they soon paid the ioi-> 
feit of my supposed p^rverseness. I was esteemed sulky and ill-tempeted, 
because I refused any longer io reply to the indecent r^raftrksi which the pait<* 
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ner of my fortune chose to make. It wa^ the partner of tny choice however^ 
And tbts constant impression, 1 believe, has prevented a deal of strife. A few 
of my trouble!^ and monificationd I insert for the benefit of those who have not 
already sacrificed their liberty : and to convince the writer in the Fhilomaliiic 
Joinnal, that the sex he is pleased to arraign, are not wiiliout their appeals. 

The < will of my own,' which I had b^n so Vxi% accustomed to maintain^ 
rapidly and visibly declined. To speak the truth, I had no spirits to contend 
against such inveterate obstinacy ; and had it been in my power to realize a 
porf of tht plan I had so ingeniously proposed, the rest with innumerable 
self-*denials, 1 would have been cdntent to dispose of. Every trifling succession 
introduced a greater, 'till at last restrictions were laid not only on time, but 
the conveniences and necessaries of life. The keys of my study have been 
missing for a whole wedc — my common-place book, in which I have been 
accustomed to note any original idea, or brilliant passage in the course of my 
reading, has suffered numerous invasions and insults. Its appearance has gra- 
dually displayed every symptom of a rapid decline. On one particular occa- 
sion, when it was my intention to gratify a select party, with the display of a 
few curiosities, the keys of my cabinet could no where be found. This was 
the more mortifying, as the lock, constructed on a principle of my own, 
tiiough it proved its superiority, repelled every effort to gain access to its 
charge. And when some few weeks after, the key was miraculously discovered 
in the drawer of my own dressing-table, and I in haste summoned my friends 
to a treat they had formerly been denied, will you believe that it presented as 
imintelligible a mass of mysterious relics, as ever dignified the museum of am 
antiquary. Shells, dismantled towers, dceletons, preserves, fish, flesh, and fowl, 
all lay in one confused heap. The mystery oi the absent key was thus ac- 
counted for. What was truly ridiculous, and yet detected the real offender, will 
no doubt afford you some little amusement. To some rarities which, on ac« 
count of their antiquity, I esteemed as tndy valuable, I had affixed a label 
importing their nature and genus. T^e inscriptions, being in latin and greek) 
were intelligible to none but myself. My worthy spouse, however, who had 
created so much confusion, and feeling, no doubt, some little compunction^ 
tiiought of rectifying the mischief by an expedient which only had the effect 
of making this inexplicable confusion * worse confounded I' The labels which 
bad fallen from their respective situations, he contrived with wonderful skill, 
to attach to objects with which hitherto they had no 'relation. The bleak ske« 
letOD of a monkey was now seen to bear an appellative, by no means demon- 
strming its real nature. The head of an Indian chief informed us, that it was 
Nothing less than the real foot of the elephant so lately destroyed in London : 
and it was not a little singular, that the identical hoof bore an inscription^ 
purporting to be the hand of a Chinese lady. These, you will probably feel 
disfKwed to think are but trifling instances of mortification ; but I assure you 
tb^ are often seriously constrged : and I am willing to bear my testimony 
from the most appalling experience, that the influence of marrias^e on literary 
Iromen, is far more oppressive than the gentlemen will admit. 1^ou have your 
resources, even should the terrifying vi^on fright you from your studies : but 
if cwr soul be engrossed with the Muses, whither can we fly for society, should 
We foe deprived of their company through the unhallowed intrusion of the 
monster — ^man. 

The least the sentledaan can do, fbr whose improvement \ have writteh thi^ 
shoit, ii, to ccmms hia»elf &irly mistaken in Us calculation, which, I believe. 
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notwithstanding certain pretty compliments, is intended -to degrade the sex in 
the opinion of the • lords of the creation.' Mercy ! were they all such lords 
as mine, they would scarcely be worth the trouble of reproof or amendment. 
I verily believe mine has deprived me of an immortality which heaven had 
designed, for I have neither leisure nor patience to deserve it. What amount 
of loss the public will sustain, I can only calculate by my schemes before 
marriage ; which, as they have been frustrated through causes I cannot review, 
have existed only in idea. My intention, Mr. Editor, was to have given you a 
hint on the influence of children on literary pursuits : but could you hear the 
repeated demands of my marmouset at this moment, no remark of mine could 
so ably illustrate the subject. . Permit me, therefore, thus abruptly to con- 
clude. Beseeching your clemency for the consideration I demand, 

I remain. Sir, your's, 



POPULAR ELOQUENCE. 
No. n. 

RBV. THOS. AOKINS, SO UT HAMPTON. 

The writer of a correspoadin* article in the former number of The Inspector has had 
the singular gfood fortune to please the generality of his readers : and though unknown 
to the world, he has not been an inattentive observer of its crude maxims and pursuits; 
neither/ perhaps, can he boast of any invulnerabl-J obstinacy to its determined preju- 
dices. He was anxious, indeed, to obtain the concurrence of judicious criticism — ^and it 
has not been withheld : still, he dares not appropriate to himself any expression of 
applause with which that article has been received: he is aware that the distin- 
guished subject which commanded his pen, commanded also the general interest which 
it excited. 

The subject of the present notice has been selected, as aflK^rding a specimen of colla- 
teral excellence, but rarely, if ever, eclipsed. In style, we are not aware thatMr. Adkins 
is indebted to any successful prototype for the popularity it has attached to his name 
' — and this is his praise. It is beyond comparison — nervous without affectation : con- 
sistent without the disag:reeab1e appearance of vanity or egotism. There is a singular 
impressiveness in his mode of address, equally opposed to any thing like carelessness 
on the one hand, or inattention on the other. No one acquainted with his ministry 
will say, thatMr. Adkins does not appreciate the importance of his rank and station: 
no one will say, that his ideas of the sublime are surcharged or irrevelant. There are 
thrown together, bpth in voice and action, all the essentials for a popular display; and, 
what is very uncommon, all this without any shew of consciousness, or officious man- 
nerism. You are gratified, without the intrusion of any casual relapse of propriety to 
offend the most delicate taste — it is harmony throughout the whole — the arrangement is 
beautifully preserved, and not, as in numberless other instances, suffering a momentary- 
interruption now and then from a temporary vacuum in the intellectual system. The 
preacher is evidently a man of warm sensibilities, but they are never suffered to evapo- 
rate in the sickly element of a vapid phraseology, or the unintelligible effervescence of 
a puerile imagination. No — the texture of the mind is that of a principle, unyielding- 
to the specious influence of popular emotion, or the splendid temptations of applause 
merely, at the expence of reason and propriety. Rarely, if ever, are you hurt by a 
sudden burst of extravagance, overwhelming, by its very prominence, the surface which 
has delighted you by its consistency and smoothness. To speak without a simile — 
when you hear Mr. Adkins, you never wish a period in his discourse had been shorter, 
you cannot fancy it capable of amendment. It never tires by its drudgery, because for 
the most part, every successive idea presents its corresponding feature and impression. 
It does not startle you by its introduction in such a place; you will not think the 
situation ill chosen: but you will see at once its relation to the subject under review, 
and, bad it been omitted, you would hardly imagine the picture original or complete* 
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Hefe, too, we have another proof, that the resources of nature are as vadou»r as they 
are pre-eminent and beautiful; and when these are displayed in a sphere against which 
^ neither prejudice nor malice dare contend, the effect is proportionably grand and 
impressive. There is, probably^ no sphere in which Mr. Adkins would not excite atten- 
tion : no situation which requiring the energies of an enlarged mind but would acquire 
importance from his connection. The field is wide enough in our highly-favoured 
country — ^but who will say the station he occupies is not tbe<best proof of his judg- 
ment ? Too many are the instances in which the noblest of all causes has been left to 
the weakest instruments, while splendid abilities have been profknely lent to infidelity 
and vice. Mr. Adkins has identified himself with a cause, which, while it ought to be 
the universal theme on earth, will be the only introduction to a blissfiil immortality. 

If any feel disposed to ask why we particularize so minutely the style^ and omit any 
remark on the doctrines maintained by a popular minister, we reply — ^for the doctrine 
they are accountable to a higher tribunal, while, as public characters, they are certainly 
amenable to the temporary judgment of human nature. Unhappily for the world, there 
are those in the present day who, ' understanding neither what they say, nor whereof they 
affirm,' insult both the patience and common sense of the nation, by a display at variance 
with both reason and revelation. These, assuming attributes which they are far from 
I>ossessing, instead of pursuing the legitimate (resources of a mind moulded -beneath the 
pale of mediocrity, start from a sphere to which their genius had consigned them, and 
by a system, the effects of which are but too apparent, obtain a confidence which they 
have neither the ability nor disposition to preserve. How many posts of eminence and 
respectability are usurped hymen, at whose intellectual qualifications we naturally 
revolt, but whose influence is not less extensive than pernicious and demoralizing. 
Any investigation and reproof under these circumstances, would but involve the mind 
in a painful, if not a useless, labyrinth. Asjlong as taste, discernment, and gratitude, are 
the powerful characteristics of the people, encouragement will not be withheld from the 
laborious, the studious, and the enterprizing : — for those, who are destitute of these 
claims, and aspire to a distinction they can never be entitled to, there has always been 
reserved a feeling of silent pity and contempt. 
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I tell the worth of golden coin. 

Who will not in my praises join t 

Sure, money is the king of all , 

Enlareing what was made for small; 

A medicine for all ills and pains, 

Replenisher of emptv brains 1 

So s}»lendid in its yellow charms, 

A guinea's worth a coat of arms ; 

A tinker bom may be a'knight. 

His wealth will rend him so down-right i 

At Court it can obtain a place. 

Make candour wrong, and truth di^prace. 

And near perfection never halts. 

Sweet money can expuige aU fiiults ! ! 

Hudibrat't Cowin* 

What a powerful agent in all ranks of society is money \ the magic key that unlock! 
the door of mysteries, a loadstone that attracts servile flattery, the monarch of bows and 
scrapes; whose very jingle will turn frowns into smiles, blows into gentle iiftreaties, and 
groans, and moody grunts into merry tones and applauding addresses — Still further is 
its wonderful influence; it can (nay it has) converted a statesman into an ignoble para- 
site, made royalty foolery, and canting moralizers the slaves of avarice. Nor has all this 
been acted in the silence of secresy — the tyranny of money is felt.and perceived in the 
court, in the drawing-room of fashion, and even in the house of God itself, where the 
wealthiest fool that does not regard his bit of silver, will not want a penny-cathing sexton 
to stretch forth his greedy hand and place him in the handsomest pew. It need scarcely 
be remarked, that in all hymeneal scenes it possesses the singular quality of smoothing 
wmklcSf straightening crooked limbs, and beautifying objects of the most disgustful 
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defbrmitj. Haw else shall we exphdn the matter, when we see one oINeture'a baody 
works, the loveliest being of created beauty, replete with all the witch4*ries of grace 
and slMipe, yielding herself a victim to some blinking, tottering, spasmatic old fallow 9 
Heavens! it makes the young blood burn with rage and indignation, if not with jea* 
lousy, to witness the incongruous matches schemed, and completed in avarice: to see 
the withered arms of the debilitated dotard clasp in their palsied embrace the virgin 
forib of blooming youth, gaze on the sparkling eye with unnerved sensibility, presa 
the pouting ruby-curled lip to furrowed cheeks, rendered more unsightly by the 
kisses wantoned on them. I would as soon listen to a hairy monkey preaching f^om 
a pulpit, or dance a quadrille to the rattling sound of a boiling tea-kettle, as heboid 
the splendour of beauty wasting away in the chilly swamp of an old man's heart. 

Bet let us turn from this discrepant scene, and view the influence of money in other 
and some more important directions. 

Money is, without a doubt, the Ood of three parts of the world ; but as I have 
neither time nor inclination to wander over one extensive portion of the terrestrial 
and aquatic globe, I will consider the extent of its mighty operation in the present xlmtB, 
over the press, society in general, and public characters. 

In the more innocuous times of yore, superstition and ig^noranoe certainly prevailed ; 
but never was avarice and the respect paid to wealth so shamelessly exhibited as now. 
Look among the swarm of diverse papers, both in and out of the metropolis, and 
scarcely one in a hundred will be found fhmk and independent. Truth, justice, and 
candour, are all lavishly sacrificed at the shrine of Interest. In one respect, all the 
papers may be said to coincide, in the governing principle — the necessity of pleasing 
those, whose pationage will provf the richest. It is a fruitless search to endeavour 
alvt;ay8 to obtain an impartial statement of fhcts: they will be recorded just as interest 
may decide; crimes will be excused, virtue deteriorated, patriotism laughed at, and 
honest zeal branded as fhnaticism, whenever the reigning motive shall compel. And 
as for truth, stainlees truth, in the columns of a public paper! the very mention of 
diseovering it there, would make an hypocondriac latagb. Even good king George's 
health is rarely communicated with correctness to his worthy subjects. One paper 
sets a Tory's limbs in a shiver, by dubious expressions, and half concealed meanings, 
while another sends a plotting Whig into merry ecstacies, by an announcement of bis 
" majesty's imminent danger." In publications expressly devoted to literature, 
science, and amusement, that vile coaener of plain people, money, is ofiSciously active. 
The method by which the reviewing department is conducted, in the principal reviews, 
is the most abominable piece of trickery a man can conceive. I will just give a 
brief outline, and leave it to the reader's candour to coincide or not, in my remarks* 
Each publisher then, of any note in the production of new books, (which every sensible 
man knows, is frequently little else but a reprint of old ones) has at his cvmmand a 
certain number of periodicals, which, of course, are regulated entirely as his interest 
directs. Every new publication bearing his name on the title page, will be ushered into 
the world with a favourable criticism on its merits; no matter, how much it may be defi- 
cient in that rare article so seldom seen, (and when seen so frequently violently discorded 
as if it were an usurper) eonunon scmse, it will be foeiered into notice with all the 
lauding pufis and extravagant praises interest and avarice can manufacture. This is 
disgraceful, but true ; and he must be little schooled in the mockeries, and pageant 
deceits of life, who places an unlimited reliance ofk the truth of all the critiques he 
reads. Undoubtedly, most of the reviewers are men of education and talent: and for 
this reason, their niggard ways are the more disgraceful ; there can be no excuse for 
thelv base acquiescence to their covetous employers. If there were no hirelings, U^ere 
would be no hirers. This venality increases daily, and with a few exception^, we can- 
pot safely judge of any new work, from a bar^ criticism, and the wisest plan is found ro 
be, an actual perusal. Criticism, tied down by venal fetters, i& as much debased as ai^ 
Englishman would be in a state of slavery ; in fact, it is no longer criticism when 
reduced to tltis abhorrent, perjuring system. Let us draw ^, picture in its true colours: 

Messrs. , of the Row, publish a work and buy the copyright ; as speculative 

men> they have hazarded mtich, and it is necessary, that so many copies be sold er^ 
they can be replenished* Now it should be premised, that whether this same work b^ 
pilfered trash, original nonsense* or really a sensible concern, it will little effect the 
hireling reviewer ; if trash, it wUl be praised as containing much original imj^ety ; 
if nonsense, it will be held forth as the work of ^ " diligent enquirer after trtjith;'* 
if (here, this is a very momentous part of speech,) sense^ nothing will be neglected 
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in' bter-rattng it. To TettL^i^ : iny critic is pefched at hii table, waitings to catch bk^ 
orders, and, grossly deceptire as their nature may be, they are to be complied with, or 
a dismissal from office will be the consequence. What books his employers publish,' 
must be praised, pawned on the public ; what other inimical parties publish, may be 
cut up, if necessary, without mercy or truth. Such is half the periodical criticism of 
the day, which may be reduced into this unsophisticated explanation — -praise where 
praise is profit, and censure when censure will succeed. 

So ikr, O thou mighty sovereign, money! precious balm of life!* have I traced thy 
majestic power on the boasted freedom of our press ; and next proceed to notify thy • 
charms, as influencing public characters ; giving thee before-hand due credit for the 
emulation and zeal thy shining appearance ever creates. In presuming to speak of 
eminc^nce, as tickled with the desire of that very common pursait, the art of purse- 
filling, I beg to premise that, if I light on wrong subjects, my error must be 
considered of the innocent class ; I am not bigoted by malevolence, envy, or the 
ignoble instigations of long-concealed enmity : I am of tlat genus ofanimaU who never 
allow a day to pass without discovering some subject for future reflection, and am 
vulgar enough sometimes, to prefer the knowledge of the motive to the praise of the 
act — and though not like a confirmed disciple of that giggling philosopher Democritus, 
do I place my back against the city walls to laugh at the wallung follies, I set down in 
my capacious note-book, quasi brains, what I hear, read, and see^ worth remembrance ; 
and then retire to the quietude of my scribbling chamber, to drop a few thoughts on 
I>aper. I trust no crabbed digester of crudities will mistake this modest avowal for 
the braying of vanity. 

Hie tiiee hither, let me scrutinize theef with the spectacles of truth and justioe, thou 
great man in little things — again art thou summoned 

" Ecce itemm Critpinoi, et est mibi tsspe vocuidos 
Ad partes," 

most noble Claudius Cobbett, wholesale manufocturer of Registers, Qrammars, and 
Gridirons. I wish, with the most gentle tenderness, to invert thee, turn thee inside 
oat, and see if thou hast not a longing after cash ; I am sure thou can'st not frown 
at my reviewing thee in a topsiturvial manner^ as thou hast, once upon a time» like a 
very nauseous reptile, shifted thy skin when convenience prompted thee. But not 
to prefer the ancient Quaker style of speech to good Protestant dialect, I mean to 
proclaim Mr. Cobbett one of the greatest of the slaves under the dominion of money* 
His thraldrom has been endured with the stoical energies of a martyr for many years ; 
and though custom may have a little released the toils of submission, he is still its , 
debased slave. Successful industry, battling its r,agged way through the perplexities 
and turmoils of poverty, is not to be condemned : it is rather commendable wl^n there 
are no accompanying circumstances to deteriorate its value. That Cobbett has been 
eminently fortunate in being enabled to lift up his head to the skies is well known, but 
his wavering principles, his trickeries, his mazy plans, are not to be forgotten in the 
account. The accumulation of wealth has been his primary concern since his dusty 
career ; and though this, also, is not of itself to be blamed in him, more than the rest of 
the world, let it be remembered, that he has shielded his avarice under the cloak of 
devoted patriotism, has been courting the smiles of a vacillating democracy with the 
pretended ardour of preserving their rights ; and with the consummate insolence of 
an upstart, has branded the most reputable men with oovetoosness, when he, like an 
arch seducer, has been the veriest tool of this niggardly passion. Hence it is that he 
appears in the most detestable light, the self-convicted partisan* Who has not read 
the splattering abuse set forth in his weekly compound of impudence, against those 
sums of money bestowed by government on sinecures, unmeritied salaries, and 
pensions? — as if he had not amassed wealth by means of exciting turbulent animosities 
and discontents. After all, what real benefits has he conferred on that class whose 



* We recommend the use of money to all sorts of patients, whether gouty, lethargic, or palsied, in 
fMwIierence to I>r. Lamert'a ** Celebrated Balm of Zanu" 

t See Saturnalia, ta No. I. of the Inspector, where a correspondent has cooked «p this rtdieal ia 
« tttstcfol st|rle< 
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cause be bas artftiU^r prMendM to ftdtooate with so much disf nterestednessf A chrism 
tian would require Ariadne's clue of thread to help him through the labyrinth to dis- 
cover it. I can easily fancy how heartily Cobbett laughs in his sleeve, at the credulity of 
his deluded supporters, when he ruminates occasionally on the success of his lauded 
zeal. Listen to him, reader, in the following im?gined soliloquy, first tossing his head 
backwards, jerked, as it were, by a smile. ** Well ! well! what an easy task I've batd to 
dupe people — poor fools ! they think I am dying to serve them, while I am living to 
benefit myself. Weill well! who would have conceived it possible ! — by dint of hard 
spouting and fast writing, I have amassed a round sum, and have made myself some- 
what popular I Thanks to propitious fiate ! what remains for me to efiect is easier than 
all precedents — only to amuse them with the fruits of an hour's scribbling against the 
miniBtry» and I (here is introduced a comfortable shrug of his shoulders) shall maintain 
while I exist, the character of a noble-minded, zealous, disinterested republican ! — ^Well ! 
well !" Such a soliloquy as this must prove to him quite refreshing occasionally. 

' I will now proceed to a personage of more lofty views than our present hero, Mr. 
Qraham, who is so exceedingly partial to money as to climb the very skies to obtsdn 
it. Down ! down ! from the clouds, Mr. Graham, no more of vour aeronautic expe- 
ditions! but condescend to the humiliation of staying on eartn, instead of exalting 
yourself above the comprehension of one of the human senses. Of what use has been your 
cloudy journies to the rest of mankind ? you have made no important discoveries in 
philosophy, nor enlarged the bounds of Natural History, by bringing down to terra 
Jhntaf any wild animal of the air, hobgoblin let loose, or mysterious spirit ; you have 
related no monstrous sight which you witnessed in your travels, communicated no 
mystic intelligence from the upper regions, or brought down any sightless denizens of 
the air! no, but I'll tell you what you have accomplished, not depriving you of one 
iota of your speculative merits. You have puffed a silky concern, in the shape of a 
Guernsey pear, by filling it with nauseous gas, aiid, after exciting 'people'9 curiosity to 
collect themselves in crowds and waste their valuable time to stare at your ascension ; 
after dismissing round about, your money-collectors, and persuaded some pch 
simi^leton to present you with a fat sum for allowing him to risk breaking his neck in 
cempany with you ; after these splendid deeds^ you have entered a painted boat fas- 
tened to your balloon, and waving two little flags, you have audaciously sailed' into 
a cloud I— and left thousands to wonder and cry la !— Mr. G. has certainly a right to 
descend to the bottom of the Red Sea if he pleases, but then he should do it in a private 
gentlemanly manner, and not decoy people from their biisiness by making such a 
bustle, from which arise no beneficial results. Down ! down 1 from the skies, Mr. 
Grftbam, and show a little more affection for po6r alma-mater, eaith ; " remember the 
land that bore ye!*' 

There are two or three more of the money-hunting gentry in public life (amongst 
them> three or four long-winded speakers, in the House of Commons,) who deserve 
honourable mention from my pen, '* with all appliances and means to boot ;" also a few 
gross aldermen, a Caledonian poet, and a great comic actor ; but I must dismiss them to 
some future occasion, when I shall strive to paint them to the life. 

I am now arrived at the third grand division, the influence of money on society in 
general : ai4d though there is ample space for the salutary medicine. Satire, I would 
r^her be pistolized out and out, than follow grasping Plutus throughout his whole 
course of shabby tricks, pageantry, and vice : his prominent operations, however, shall 
be duly described. 

That wealth is the patronized substitute for respectability, is now considered an 
axiom ; and he who is rich in possessions, will rarely be contemned for his poverty in 
virtue. His mone^ will acquire parasites, who will ever be ready to open their hun- 
gry mouths, and unburden his conscience of the weight of all peccadilloes, by tenderly 
gilding them with soft appellatives ; such as "fashionable gaities,*' or "the excuse- 
able follies of a gentleman." Let him curse, and he will be heard with submission : 
forge the greatest falselioods, and he will find some to swear their truth ; ravish Inno- 
cence of its value, strip Honour of her deserts, murder the reputation of integrity, insult 
with lawless cruelty the oppressed, violate confidence, and commit all monstrosities, 
but murders (and even they will sometimes, by the magic power of money, be coc^verted 
into harmless " manslaughters") and his punishment will be — payment in ca^ ! It is 
amazing to observe, and degrading to humanity to endure it, how buffbonery, rapine, 
and innovation, are often tolerated by the poor, when coming from the rich. * The de- 
pendant will pamper with flattery the indecencies of his patron, and grin with sub- 
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mission when brow-beaten, while there remains a chance of future emolument* *Tis 
thus, O! thou vile cozener of the human race, thou dost debase, tby fawning^ court 
tiers, and bedaub them with thy vile and nauseous spleen, before thou wilt reward 
their worship! 

Money may with truth be denominated the varnish of life ; it can gloss over with its 
successful splendour, all that is disgusting, if not withheld from public observationt 
Who posseses money, has every gift as it were, showered into his lap : wit, genius, and 
personal beauty will at once be his own. There will be no necessity for exertion, 
when once known to be wealthy ; fame will fly before him, and trump his virtues 
without his being at the pains to practice them. Does he croak at home amid his pa- 
rasites ? — abroad he will be greeted as a " delightful singer." Does he babble and 
bluster in his conversation to ignorant companions? — he will be renowned for his 
** brilliant eloquence." Does my gentleman sometimes condescend to drive his quill 
to manufacture sonnets ? — let him attempt a modest concealment, and speedily, bis 
sponi^ing /)05^e will chant his praises through the town, and dub him "Poet!" In 
short, the rich man who will not fail to load his table with smoking viands every day, 
give large orders to the Wine Company, and entertain a numerous train of starving 
meal-hunters, (this is of the deepest importance) may be, all bis vanity and ambition 
may desire. . There will be few to censure when he errs, and crowds of bribe-fed mon- 
grels to applaud, when he mistakes, and acts like an hoitest man. 

How amusing is it to see the respectful caution generally observed by the tradesmen, 
and retainers of the wealthy man, when, by chance, some resolute censors presume to 
picture him as he is, in their presence ! How they vindicate ! how pitifully obeisant to 
flatteries uncalled for by their mercenary services! With them, the creatures of his 
frown and smiles, he is hero, statesman, whatever their mean avarice may consider 
polite to uphold him. Even among those uninterested, it has mortified me to discover, 
how soon the tone of reprobation is changed into indulgent mildness, when the remark 
is made, '•'but he is a man of property !" 

He was ^ wise observer of man's native disposition, who said that it required more 
philofiophy to bear good fortune without arrogance, than to endure evil fortune wiihout 
repining. No wonder then, the novi homines, who spring into notice today, and are 
forgotten to morrow, can support without contemptible pride, the possession of 
wealth. Unaccustomed to the polish of K^ntility, they are vain enough to imagine 
thatt sneering impudence towards their humbler brethren will supply the'deflciency. 
To make a figure, and become what nature never designed them for, they assume the 
strut of arrogance, the look of disdain, and all the pusillanimous insolence, purse-pride 
can administer to their plebian souls. So difficult is it for original lowness to clothe 
itself with the graces of real good breeding. They resemble the ass who clothed him- 
self hi the lion's skin, to seem as great in consequence and courage, but discovered 
himself by his donkey ears ! 

Who is there, that has lived in this nonsensical world a score of years, and has not 
been disgusted with the taunting, overbearing consequence of those self-made gentry?' 
Blessed he who has never come in contact with them. Pride, if ignobly betrayed by 
those most entitled to it by hereditary rank, is not to be endured by the independent 
mind ; what then does it feel, when indignantly trampled on, by the pitiful, paltry 
trader, or mechanic, who has amassed money, to despise his equals, and insult his betters !' 
View, as a common instance, the shop dealer who makes his fortune by the sale of snufF 
and figs, and retires from the complaisance of the counter, to the elegancies of the 
drawing-room, and how rarely will you see him, as he should be, not oblivious of what 
he was, and showing without arrogance, what he is. There is Tom Snooks, for 
example, who, the other day, was sorting doth in a linen draper's shop, and bowing 
for every penny he took, now a "man of property," and, as naturally to be expected, 
not only carries his shop wherever he goes, but swells with pertness, and turns up his 
nose to his superiors, who are not so wealthy as himself. Mark this fellow in society, and 
yoa will soon distinguish in him, all the maladresse that betrays the upstart. His 
voice is louder, and- his gesture always unruly; he jostles you in the assembly, 
thrusts you from the pavement if you are in his way, and even sticks himself in the 
grandest place, in all places of amusement. He is never in want of words, and beats- 
you off your ground wiih noisy arguments, about what he does not understand. He 
contradicts when opposed, and laughs immoderately, when his stentorian vociferations 
have compelled his politer adversary to yield. To complete the varlet's character, he 
does not hesitate to claim acquaintance with the highest, to draw comparisons between 
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them and hlmielf ; and, what crowns his impudence, he is always alert In propa^ting 
fftn^^^ against those who slight him, and calumniating sucb as despise him. And 
yet, Snooks has his admirers who urge him forwards, by lauding his " spirit" and 
independence. 

Hsving taken a view of ** Money" as regards the condescensions it purchases for Ibe 
rich, I will reverse the picture, and depict the miseries and bumiiiatiuus they endure, 
who are excluded from its blessings. — 

** By nttmbcn here from shame or censure flrae, 
AU crimes are safe, bat hated poverty ; 
This, OBly this, the rigid law pursues, 
This, only this, provokes the smiling Muse." 

That there should be poor as well as rich men in the world, is not at all paradoxical ; 
but, that the latter should be conceited enough to consider themselves entitled to domi- 
heer over the former, to raise the jest of scorn, to harass the dutressed, flaunt, dogg, and 
despise the poor, is something beyond presumption. Between the rich and poor there 
is a universality of contrast, however at the expense of justice. The one may drink, 
swear, court mistresses, talk high sounding fustian, insult, scorn, contemn, cheat aU apish 
compliments, and ^et be suffered to enjoy the genteelest reputation — why? on pecuniam/f 
On the other side there is a sad reverse. A poor man will be transported for hooking 
a trout, or catching a hare in my lord's domain ; while his lordship may seduce his daughter 
and escape ; the poor man will be put in the stocks, for being drunk one hour in the 
week : while the peer may be intoxicated every day, and be liked, or respected the 
better for it. 

It is a melancholy reflection, but a true one, that the insignificancy of poverty will 
not shield it from encroachment , its very littleness will be. made the butt of the jeering 
blockhead, the laced ape, or the gaudy flouncing fopling, with nought to preserve his 
limbs whole, but the influence of his purse. Who has not seen the thread-bare coat, the 
tattered hose, and crownless hat, made a je&t for wealthy fools to grin at ? Who has not 
ever witnessed the honest heart swelling beneath its uncomely robe, when the mimic 
sport of the railling libertine, has daunted the unostentatious movements of humility i 
Another luckless circumstance clouding the existence of the poor, is, that they are always 
summoned with more severity than others, (o complete the exactions of their Tarious 
duties. Money can procure palliatives for guilt, when poverty alone will almost lengthen 
the crime : and when the poor transgress, how seldom it is, that the censure of the wealthy 
IS softened in its. rigour, from a consideration of the deprivations poverty undergoes. 
i)ives will gluttonize, exasperate, and condemn, while bleeding Lazarus must starve, 
acquiesce, and be' punished ! 

Is a poor man overwehlmed by crosses and misfortunes, and tempted to be dishonest, 
or prove a dastard to trouble, and decamp ? certes, he is not to be acquitted — but is a 
spendthrift, who has pillaged a tradesman's wine vaults, plunderad his grocer, cheated 
his draper, or cozened his lodging-house keeper, the immaculate judge to ascend the 
bench of justice, put on the cap, and fix his doom? this would be incongruous: but let 
the doubter g6 to the world, and say, if there be not many a wealthy unprincipled slave 
of passion, who pronounces judgment on the failings of the poor, with the aciimony of 
ajefi'iies. 

Perhaps the most poignant proof that can be alledged, of the influence of money, is 
the wonderous difference, in the quality and quantity of respect, paid to the once affiuent, 
but now depressed member of society ! He, who a short period since, was courted, 
flattered, and nearly stifled with praise, whose words and actions were blazoned about 
with ceremonious applause, whose every moment was traced with the pertinacity at- 
tached to consequence, whose words was law, and whose smile was thought a charm, 
bewitching enough to allure a proselyte -, in short, the roan who was considered the i&eou 
ideal oi excellence, the summum bonum of admiration, when he loses his property, loses 
all that before won him the adoration of skulking knaves, and the prostituters of inde- 
pendence. In vain he will continue the authoritative tone, the arrogance of carelessness, 
or the sneer of fancied importance ; the mighty bolster of all has rolled aMay, and with it, 
all that it supported. Let the plundered hero whine, regret, and rave at bis -insulted 9onse« 
quences, he will never lecover it ! To quote a clastic wit, even 

' . ' <» Gfiitu ft virtw, alfl cum rt, vtli^or alga wt,*« 
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Macli more migbl bo la&d hero, but I shall release mjself a Htde, by introducing a few 
lines from an unpublished Satire, strictly applicable ; and whatovei their merit may he, 
as regards the poetry, they have, at least, the grace of truth. 

** Thy well-lined pnrse may purchase every bliss, 

A woman's love, and all as light as this ! 

Hand onfc thy coins, display their yellow charms, 
At once, a hoat of friends and patrons swarms. 
Soft words and bows attend thee in the street, 
Bland smiles and loolu from all thy nod may greet; 
The great, to gnlp thy wine will condescend. 
And Uiose who wait to borrow, halte to lend !*'— • 
But should thy trusted banker choose to pay 
Thy fortune to himself, and skulk away. 
Thy splendour's dimmed ! thronghont that very town 
Where flatteries swelled thy breast, thon^U gain a iiowD, 
And those thy bounty fed, decry thy.£une. 
And strive who first thy venial faults shall name.*' 

What a luckless time, is quarter day toihe sons ofpoveity,by chance or woe, unpro* 
vided to thwart its griping attacks ! O day t so splendidly renowned, by the rumpus 
oi pots and kettles, long bills, long jaws, sour looks, and sweet entreaties ! it would require 
a Pindaric genius to celebrate thee, in strains equal to thine importance ; but while 
<* along the stream of time thy name expanded flies/' 1 must not be vianting, and 
neglect to mention thee, as something great, in the " Reign of Money.*' 

It is not an uncommon practice to speak of quarter-day, in allusion to that awful 
day, when debtors and creditors shall cease to be. Perhaps this may be a little inclining 
to irreverence ; thus to confound the sublime realities of the one, with the comparatively 
trifling importance of the other. But, at least, what in matters, clogged with terrestrial 
grossness, is more appalling to the gloomy suggestions of memory, than the remembrance 
of quarter-day to him, who knows he shall not have the " ready" to meet it ! There 
is Bomethiirg that chokes ^ne at the thought of quarter-day, and no cash 1 Pert noses, 
discordant voices, meaning hints, long bills, prisons, bailifls, dry bread, and chilly 
water — all dance in the imagination, and horrify him, just as we may imagine iEnebs to 
^ave been, when ** ante oculos mcsstissimus Hector^* appeared to him. 

Of all days in the year, quarter-day is that which probably excites the varied pas- 
sions most. Then is to be seen the greedy landlord, puffing out his sides, as he gropes 
his breeches pocket ; or else, twaddling up to his writing desk, he unfolds the accompt 
book, looks to its pages, and then makes out the stream of debts. While hastening to 
obtain payment, how hope and fear, how joy and psun, rise alternately in his bosom. 
The state of the weather, too, on quarter-day, materially affects the feelings. I care 
not for Sam. Johnson's hypothesis ; he thought be had a right to say, it was weak to allow 
the weather to govern the temper, because he was seldom freed from melancholy. 
Gloomy weather on quarter-day makes a long bill, that cannot be paid, seem half as 
long Again ; and after the surly creditor has departed from the debtor, one fancies the 
whistling wind, and rattling rain, will speed the presence of the bailiff. 

On this day, landlords have an opportunity of showing themselves more brutal and 
inhuman than Nero was, when he tuned his lyre to the crackling flames of burning Rome : 
it may be added, that there is no small number who avail themselves of it. Often it the 
poor widow, destitute of hope and health, with a sucking infant twining round her, and 
several half-clothed urchins clinging to her gown, forced from her dirty garret, or un- 
healthy under-ground kitchen, when unable to satisfy her landlord to the day ! There 
are other scenes, which would make the heart ache to relate ; but I can only stop to 
notice one poor devil, who deserves as much pity as any : the starving author. Few 
men are more envied than authors; while few, perhaps, endure a harder or less pitied 
fate. They often waste the most delightful period of their lives, in unsocial retirement, 
pining and fretting for renown ; they destroy their health, weaken their constitution, 
nnnerve every bodily faculty, through want of allowing nature her due repose: tliey reaii^ 
study, cogitate, and inquire — and all for what? alas! frequently, too frequently, only 
for that empty bubble applause, or neglect ; the critic's snarl, or the heart's inquietude. 
When .peittsiDg a book, of any worth at all, it would caiiD our resentment against the 
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writer's occasional duHneas and ajiomalicfl, were we to reflect, under how many depriva- 
tions it may bare been written ! When censuring harshly, there would be no violence 
done to humanity, by recollecting, that perhaps he, whom we are loading with curses, 
is immured in the obscurity of want and pauperism ; friendless and unencouraged ! 
How poor is praise, of itself, if unsubstantiated with something more solid. ** Probitas 
laudatvr etalgef* — why not, as it olten happens auctor laudatur et alget ? 

For an author by profession, whose pen alone enables him to obtain now and then 
a bit of new cheese, or a eightpenny dinner at the eook's shop, — quarter-day is terrific. 
Perhaps he has been cozened by his bookseller, lost his manuscript, spited the re- 
viewers, or ebe his brains may have lacked oifspring; and therefore, when reckoning- 
time comes, he is deficient. I happened to be acquainted with an author by professio n, 
and will relate an interview with him, on quarter>day last. It will not be required of me 
to state how my intimacy commenced with him ; it is enough to say, thai I know Poor- 
enough — ^respect him iu defiance to his pov^rty, which has reduced, his corportal system 
to a lamentable, stork-lik's thinness. I had often named the probability of my visit- 
ing him some day in my city rambles ; but ray announcement operated very strongly 
on him; his politeness and sense of obligation, compelled Inm to say, bending his lank 
person, byway of emphasis, ** be should be most happy to see me;'' but a confused 
feeling appeared to trouble hire, and the paleness of pnde tluit feared exposure, or want 
that trembled for ridicule, spread over his indented cheeks, while his limbs twisted as if 
they had been near dislocated. U was not, 'tiU alter repeating my intention to him two or 
three times, that I discovered the reason of his dreading my visit; and then« my gene- 
rosity forbid me ; it was only the sudden surprisal of a storm of rain, that forced me tii call 
at last. 

Foorenough had called on ,me in the morning of Lady-day last, and after consulting 
me on some literary subjects, left me. Being overtaken with a pelting shower of 
Tain, near Bone-la^e, I had no chance to avoid an immediate drenching from the waters 
of heaven, but by retreating to Poorenough's lodgings, which were situated at the 
lower end of Bone-lane. In my baste to enter the door, I did net stop ^to see what 
was before, and tumbled over sundry warming-pans, Dutch ovens, and slop basons, 
placed on l^e ground, for a removal. Cleansing, as well as I could, the blood which 
had copiously jutted from my insulted nostrils, I managed to climb five pair of stairs, 
without breaking either of my legs in the uncovered holes, and finally surmounting each 
dark impediment, ('all the staircase windows had been filled to escape taxes) I tapped 
gently at the author s door — a dismal second garret, at the top of the house, viiih no air 
to ventilate, save what made its charitable entrance through the gaping chinks of the roof 
and walls. My first knock not being attended to, in my impatience, I gave the door a 
desperate kick, when, lo ! in tumbled door, and I with blood-besmeared visage on the top ■ 
of it. Poorenough looked quite awful and ghostly, and sat moveless on his ricketty 
chair ' till he recognized my voice and features. After recovering siyself a little, I at- 
tempted to laugh and so did the author, but his grin did not suit him then ; his mouth 
moved towards both ears at once. I began to apologize for my abrupt entrance, and 
also to state what had made me so coloured : he replied, it was unnecessary — ^be was 
delighted to see me — hoped I was well — ^must excuse his dishabille — ^was letudful that I 
shoiUd find his room cold vidthout fire — ^trusted I would not mind the plainness of hia 
iumiture — ^that if I would permit him just to conclude a stanza, he would converse witk 
me. Of course, I was reconcileable, and as he apj^ied his eye to a dirty sheet of paper, 
I scanned the room, or rather, up-above-ground cellar. To dignify any thing I saw with 
the name of furniture, would be an insult to cabinet-makers : there was only one table* 
a stool, a chair, a paltry cupboard converted into a book-case, a press bedstead, with 
ragged-edged blankets daagUng on the dirty floor, and a broken unmentionable* In|oae 
corner of the room were the out-qf-door dresses strewed about, with one pair of boots 
and blacking materials. After travelling with my eyes round the room, they were s^ 
last fixed oa the author himself-^and sure, all that has been said to ridicule the poverty 
of authors, could never do him justice. I likened him to a stewed apple — ^so shrivelled 
and meagre was he. His hair bristled on his oval head, like porcupines' quills when 
about to be discharged ; while his wan eye, colourless dry lip, and the despaiiing ghast- 
liness of the whole face, shewed the blight of misery had been busy there. I had never 
Been him in his dieht^ille before, and shame on my humanity if I ever see him in such 
a dishabille again ! His neck-cloth, which was not very snowy, was clumsily tied to his 
neck, and his almost buttonless waistcoat, betrayed that it suffered like the wearer. The 
€9^, which hwg loosely on luA ^bQuldors, was Aeith«i biowa nor black, so xucely wer» 
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brown and black loliigled together ; the elbows being of the pointed Idnd, had imperti* 
nently thniBted themseWes through the sleeveSy and were rested on the cracked deal 
table. I had nearly forgot to add, that on the table, by the side of an ink>bIotted wri- 
ting-desk, were laid a. ddsh of cold potatoes, a broken tea-cnp, and apparently half an 
onnce of raw bacon. Such was the condition of Poorenough* ^e author who was read 
by lords, praised by ladies, and extolled as a " genius !" 

Having finished his stanza, he was about to address me, when we were i*jtruded oa 
by the entrance of a surly looking animal, commonly called, a man, who proved to be 
the landlord. There was all the malevolence of petty tyranny, and suspecting ava- 
rice playing over his harsh sullen features. As he entered, he did not perceive me, 
and hastening up to Poorenougb, who stared with fright, and producing a scrap of paper 
covered with figures, first set it before him, then pointed to the bottom line, and Sundered 
out "Look ye, Mr. Author, I've given you credit for the last quarter's account, and if 
both accounts a'rnt settled to day, Fll send you and your composition to the devils- 
Pretty thing truly ! here you are accomodated with a nice quiet place for a study, a 
flock bed, and many other delicacies rarely known by authors, and yet, for all this ac- 
commodation, Pmto be put off from receiving my money — ^I tell you again, Fll trust you 
no longer — if you don't mean to settle, say so at once." ''My good sir," squeaked out 
the author, " pray dont be enraged; I have not said, I am incapable of paying you your 
bill." •* Oh 1 very well, very well, since you mean to settle, l*ve nothing to say against 
'it — ^you'll lose nothing by it — Pll have these holes in the window panes mended with 
glass, instead of old rags — so you see, you'll lose nothing by it." "You are very 
good, Mr. fiounceabout ; you know, as you heard me say the other day, I expect to 

receive six pounds for my translation of , 2 vols. 4to, and then believe me, you — '* 

" I'll have none of your shilly shally, pay now or never — so you think you are goings 
to come over me a second time, but you are mistaken — ^wby the deuce don*t yqu go 
and work for bread, instead of scribbling to cheat your creditors — I'll tell you what, if 
within three hours, I'm not paid, out youfll turn, and all that remains of your books and 

clothes will be stopped: — ^you'd better " " Better what? you cur," said X, advancing 

to the table, ** I'll tumble you down stairs, if you dare insult that gentleman any more — " 
<' Gentleman! gentleman ! hem I" Hooked at the accompt, and not to degrade Poor- 
enough, I offered to lend the sum to my friend. Mr. Bounceabout became instanta- 
neously quite pliable and mild. The rent was paid, and Poorenougb removed to more 
decent apartments. 

When I sat down to write the " Reign of money," it was my intention to have de- 
scribed the conduct of rich, but stingy ladies, who first marry for passion, and then turn 
rebelliously insolent, niggardly and obstreperous in proclaimmg their superiority, on ac< 
count of thdr money. But I have already been too diffuse on some points, and there- 
fore am compelled to be conclusive in this. 

Let a man, whose ill-lnck it is to be chained to a blnstering, avaricious wife, and who 
is fond of reproaching his former poverty, maintain his dignity and authori^ as a hus- 
band ; as a man, bid defiance to the foolish contemptible noises of a silly woman. Let 
kim not be abashed because he was once poor, but bravely assert what is due to him» 
who is united to a ricli wife. When she is passionate, he should rage; when she 
mocks, lei him taunt; when she reflects on what he was, let him remind her what he is, 
and w^hat be will be, I know, it is the practice of these troublesome dames, to carry 
the keys, lock up, give orders, and foi^et all the decencies which pertain to her who 
wears the petticoat. My advice is, when a husband perceives this, that he call in 
as many blacksmiths as there are doors in the house, and set them to work, all at once, 
to pull off every lock. In these cases, if a man be irresolute, he will remain a second- 
hand-thing in his wife's estimation. Injury, (unchristian as it may be,) must be repelled 
with defiance. Does my lady keep a store room, and deposit there surreptitiously, all 
the niceties she may please to procure for her own demolition ? By all means scruple 
not to enter by ".foul or fair;" ransack every drawer, boT, chest, then turn all 
things into confusion ; break, if necessary, rent, devour, and do*nt hesitate, sometimes, 
to destroy^ Play this game dexterously three or four times, and I'll warrant the " gude 
wife" will be a little tamed. Should she presume, at the dinner table, to appropriate 
wine, custard, &c. to herself, rise from your seat very coolly, take what you require to your 
mde, and help yourself, without noticing her. Do not let a regaid for the company 
present, deter you from this. If a wife blush not to be openly indecent, then, for tlie 
honour of manhood, shame her to her face. In your domestic circle, when yOu are un- 
deserv^ly greeted with sour looks, sneers, and apish grimaces, never fail to ask out loud, 

why she tries to make herself more deformed ?" . 
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Perhaps your >d(e» when she ibdB you are man enough to be a nmn, wtU giierroiuly 
complain to her fxieada of your ** brutal conduct," It is likely, too, her part will b« 
taken, because they regard her money, and forget your right, as a huslmnd. Should, 
then, any brother-in law, uncle, or brotiber, rudely interfere, convince thenLvou will not 
be repulsed, through the innovations of a purse-proud woman, by staunchly preserving 
your same line of conduct. With her father and mother, you must be limited, perhaps, 
in your censures, on account of their superior age ; but with the more iuvenile,^nd pro- 
bably pert, impudent relations, if thev dare insult, proceed to violence ! Kick tike uncle 
out of the street door, give the brotLer-in-law some wholesome tape with tiie broom- 
stick, with the promise of something harder ; and as for the little brother, if you fii|d 
he presumes beyond decorum, wh^ birch him at once. More directions might ot added, 
but even these will- be found on tnal, worth observance. 

I often lament to see how a rich woman presumes on her wealth to insult her hus- 
band ; but what is more disgraceful to her sex 1 If a womao purely love a man, and 
choose to be united to him, he will be in her eye the limit of her perfection. She will 
love him for lutiue{f, not for his casual advantages : — ^that love will operate in obeisance, 
gentleness, and sweetest tenderness. Would to heaven, the women would recollect all 
the exactions of their marriage vows, as well as they do the privileges of their pretty 
faces, sparkling eyes, and musical toices ! Would to heaven, they would at all times, 
think it duteous and amiable to rank their husbands in their estimation, a little abNOve 
their reticules and work-boxes ! 

The reign of money, in marriage scenes, I am aware, might be more widely traced, 
but what I have advanced is enough to prove it. Mondy, most likely, in spite of all our 
contempt, will still continue to domineer. ^ From generation to generation, the father's 
principal advice to his son, when entering into life, will be, " put money in thy purse — 
put money in thy purse }" I consider the following lines, from the Prince of Satirsts, 
not inapplicable to the present subject. Here they are for those who please to read 
them, and for those who think it pedantic to quote Latin without the English, there ift 
something like a translation added. 

Inde fere sceleram cams, nee plnn venena, 
Mlscaifi ant ferro grassatvr ispiua ullnm 
Hamanae mentis vltam, quam s»va capldo 
Indonmiti cemns: nam di vet qui fieri volt, 
Etcito vult fieri.— /vv. Sat. 14. 



J9a/A, ir<iy36M,1826. 



From avarieeunnambered crimes arise, 
Fof costly wealth the daring cnt-tbroatdies. 
Than this, no deadlier vice infests the heart. 
Or bloats more victims with Locasta's art; 
Who panis for gain, regards not Honour's deed, 
He woold be rich.— and will be so with speed I 
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A Letter ^ Thomas Moon, Esq, on the 
subject ofShetidarCs " School for Scan' 
dal" by the author of " An Essay on 
Light-Reading," ^c. — Longman and Co, 
and Murray, London, 1826. 

Notwithstanding tlie energetic attacks of 
the moralist and fanatic against dramatical 
representations, theatrical affairs continue 
to preserve their interest; and while we 
mention with Teneration, the names of 
iHustrious by-^one literary characters 
and philosophers, we cannot ungratefully 
neglect the merits of a Garrick, or a Kem- 
ble. We fear not to say with unreserved 
freedom, that the object of the drama, in 
its legitimate sense, is moral, inasmuch 
as its representations are calculated to 
benefit mankind ; and surely the roost 
rigid morality can do nothing more. J1ie 
adversaries of the drama have, with some 
rare exceptions, been men of shallow in> 
tellect, bigotted, and enthusiastic: while 
amongst its lovers, may be ranked the 
wisest and best men of the preceding 
centary ; this preponderance, in the num- 
ber of its advocates, may be objected to 
as a direct confirmation of it« morality ; 
but it mast at Jeast be admitted as a sup- 
port greatly in its favour. 

We do not desire, by our feeble enuncia- 
tions, to silence the noisy arguments of 
the termagant in reason, or stifle the 
prejudices of the formal pharisee, and 
shall therefore only suggest a few hints that 
may merit attention. 

The advocates of the drama )a1>our 
under a great difficulty in their contest 
with their opposers ; the former advance as 
the votaries of amusement, while the lat- 
ter shield themselves under the plausible 
intention of patronising temperance ; and 
consequently with much religious pride, 
set them»eWes down as the promoters of 
virtue. It is here they commence the 
sneer of triumph ; but we consider the 
argument may be leduced to the explana- 
tion of the iwo following questions: 1. 
Are amusements lawful ? It, What are 
they which come under the denomination? 
We will endeavour to answer these with 
candour^ and then proceed to our more 
immediate object. 

At once, then, with the pertinacity of a 
Bentley, we say amusements are Uwful, 
because they are not unsanctioned by him 
from whom all law is derived. Though 
the Deity has not himselt expressly said 
" (bilow pleasure" lie has every where 



said '* be happy ;*' and if the mind wer6 
never raised by exhilaration, and warmed 
by pleasing emotions, it could not taste 
happiness. Devotion and piety arc ca- 
pable of saturating, as well a» any thing 
else ; and those who recommend a total 
abstraction from the endearments of life, 
mistake the monastic gloom and heavy 
torpor, which distinguish the "righteous 
over much," contaminate Christianity, by 
coupling it with such morose and uncivil- 
ized absurdities. Although we have never 
heard of a Drury-lane, or Covent- garden 
in Adam's time, we are certain that \\f\ 
had such amusements as were calculated 
for a mind so uncurrupted as his was. Why 
then deny arousemeuts to his posterity ? 
There are such, and they need pity more 
than castigation. The manner in which 
many express their opposition to amuse- 
ments in general, and more particularly to 
the theatrical ones, is outrageously ab- 
surd, and seems almost an insult to con- 
tradiction itself. Ihave heard awell-nienn- 
ing, but weak, fanatic ask with the consci- 
ousness of unerring wisdom, **if God would 
not be more pleased to see his creatures 
on their knees at devotion, than wasting 
their time in a theatre?" No one will 
deny this: but every sensible mau must 
be aware, that devotion glowing fresh 
from the heart, cannot be constant ; the 
human frame would be exhausted, if its 
faculties were not frequently relieved by 
the agreeable interchange of variety. 
Every thing round us reminds us of mu- 
tability : the very heavens are not painted 
with one constant hui of beauty, or be- 
spangled with an immoveable throng of 
stars : they roll on in endless motion ; 
and must man, his creator's noblest work, 
,bc pent up within the selfish bL>unds ot^ 
misanthropical continuity, suffer his soul 
to waste in tasteless languor, instead of 
cheering it by a recreating variety, and 
thereby imparting to it (unless vitiated,) 
the deepest gratitude and love? Again; 
those who oppose the drama, very reason- 
ably, have recourse tJ the scripture?, 
to validate their affirmations. We admit 
the fairness of their guide, but we think 
their method of consulting and quoting 
them, controvertible from the limited 
sense, in which they explain it. There 
are two interpretations beloneing to the , 
scriptures : a spiritual, and a literal one ; 
when these are confounded, inconsistency, 
and misguided zeal are the consequence. 
It was d true remark of l;*alpy, iljiftt the 
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author of our religion never courted the at- 
tachroent of his fuUowers, by any sacrifice 
of principle, or by a condescension to the 
errors which even zeal in his service might 
have inspired. Gloomy spirits, obmntes- 
cence and asceticsin, are not the consti- 
tuents of vital religion. They who quote 
scripture, to prove the impiousness of 
dramatical amusemenis, seldom remember 
that rules were established fur the regu- 
lation of personal motives alone ; those 
who argue for an actual compliance with 
every forcible command expressed in holy 
writ, egref;iousIy mistake the design of its 
author. For instance : when we read, " if 
any man will smite thee on the right 
cheek, turn to bini the other also ','* we 
cannot boast of his understanding, who 
would literally comply with this demand : 
it was spoken to inculcate a disposition of 
self.command« and intended to restrain 
the violence of retribution or revenge. 
It is thus we are to read the scriptures, 
as descriptions of perfect character, and 
designed to moderate, not annihilate pas- 
sion. Human perfection is unattainable ; 
but, of course, the great moralist could 
not but recommend it. From what has been 
said, it may be fairly concluded, that no di- 
vine l&vr/brbids amusement, (of its quality 
we are to speak presently) we do not there- 
fore commit sin in partaking of it, although 
it be not recommended by the same law. 

The second question we shall soon dis- 
miss. Those amusements which do not 
tend to mental debasement, may certainly 
be classed under the demonination of law- 
ful. An analysis of the object of theatrical 
representations in general, will prove, that 
so far from having a tendency to deteriorate 
the virtuous qualities of the mind, they 
are, on the contrary, administering food 
for reflection, wliile they present to the 
spectators all the moving incidents of life, 
in so forcible, though attractive a manner, 
that he may learn from the mimicry of 
evil, to shun its practice ; and from the 
triumph of Virtue, to admire her dignity. 
Shakspeare's tragedies, in particular, work 
up the soul to such a mysterious horror, 
when Vice is at her revels, and swell it 
with such ennobling sentiments, when un- 
spotted Integrity lifts up her lowly head, 
that it is aimos^ impossible to leave the 
theatre without moral improvement. Un- 
doubti^ly there are numerous temptations 
conni$cted with a visit to the theatre. An 
exqesDlve fondness for the drama, will 
enervate the mind, by rendering it unfit 
for the cold realities of life and business; 
youth, also, from visiting it, may be se- 
Ottced into w^tonn^ss and laxiuyi bat 



though these imperfections must suhsiit in 
the drama, they are, by no means, to be 
considered as blots on its own merits ; 
lor when the probable good arising from 
any human iiuiitution, exceeds the pro- 
bable evil, its imperfections cannot obviate 
its legitimate worth. Thus, we have ia 
plain language, dared to express what we 
conceive to be correct, in this interesting 
topic ; if we have erred, it iiav not pro- 
ceeded from prejudice, but inability. 

Admirers as we are of the genuine 
drama, ' we cannot witness without much 
regret, the degrading innovations which 
seem to mark each successive year. We 
could, were the present a meet occasion, 
be very expansive on this subject; but 
have only time to remark, that our modern 
plays, (those in particular produced 
within the last few years,) are only dis- 
tinguished by their eligibility for the dis- 
play of stage-trick. The beauty of the 
texty prose or verse, is a subordinate con- 
sideration ; let tliere be a profuseness of 
gilded foppery, and dazzling tawdriness 
in the various scenes, and the intellectual 
and poetical attributes will be quite un- 
important. The theatrical records of the 
last season, present us with a list of novel- 
ties, undistinguished by the charm of in- 
tellect and sentiment, poor in the display 
of the passions, dull and heavy, as some 
of the author's heads who produced them. 
It is become the fashion for play-wxiters 
to compose plays expressly adapted to 
one man's particular style, or rather trick 
of acting; hence, the forced incidents, 
awkward improbabilities, and solecisms in 
expression, which, however exquisitely 
adapted to feed the drollery of one comic 
face, render them void of general adaptation 
of character, and prevent them from having 
their qualities properly developed, by limit- 
ing the representation of the chief charac- 
ter to the abilities of one man. Such as 
have taste to admire the productions of 
our old comic writerst will lament with 
ourselves, that they are neglected to be 
succeeded by ridiculous trash, dignified 
with the appellation of a " play." " Paul 
Pry," the ** Scape Goat," " Faustus," and 
other similar monstrosities, are exhibited, 
while Beaumont, Fletcher, Congreve, Ben. 
Johnson, De^kar, and Webster, are dis* 
carded !! As an excuse for this, it is 
observed, that the compositions of these 
writers are too free and coarse for the 
delicacy of modern ears; we admit it to be 
so occasionally : but few compositions 
would be materially injured, or unfitted for 
the stage, by losing what is neilher required 
by the subject, or omameatal to taste. 
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He who undertakes to dibturb (yrejudice 
niny be a bold iiian ; but lie who removes 
it, is a wise one. Slieiidan^s '* School for 
Scandal/' has so long been praised, that 
he who attempts, from the deductions of 
fair criticism, to prove that it has been 
bestowed without examination, will appear 
singular to the prejudiced, and hyper-criti- 
cal to the ignorant. But surely, he who 
has the courage to stalk forth from the 
shackles of adulation, and dares to discrimi- 
nate, analize, and examine with the eye 
of justice, merits an encomium : no mutter, 
whether the result be detection of error, 
the fallacy of what has been admired, or 
a failure ; he claims the meed i>f attention, 
if it were only for his worthy singularity. 

The author of the present ** Letter to 
Thomas Moore, Esq." &c. has shown him- 
self to be one accustomed to discover, be- 
fore be praises ; and to scrutinise what 
the generality of mankind gloss over with 
applaose. Regarded as a piece of composi- 
tion, this pamphlet is conspicuously the 
work of a gentleman : elegant without 
pompy and severe without too much of the 
nauseousness of sarcasm. And if Moore 
weie not convinced by its arguments, hi 
roust have at least been gratified by compli- 
ment, free from flattery, and reasoning 
untahited with vanity. 

We must confess, that we are inclined 
to admire the famed comedy of Sheridan, 
more than the author of •* An Essay on 
Light Rending," and with every deference 
for bis opinion» we will briefly state our 
own ideas ; and then analize a few of his 
arguments on the subject of the characters 
of the " School for Scandal.' Tt is re- 
marked in the eighth page of this pam- 
phlet, " The far famed School for Scandal, 
IS, beyond a doubt, a dazzling production : 
it abounds in those very features which are 
sure to catch the notice, and elicit the ad- 
miration of the multitude." We should 
have been more pleased, had the author 
pointed out those •* very features," which, 
faowevei marred by the association of 
others uf a less honourable nature, still re- 
tain something to recommend and fascinate. 
Sheridan held the mirror up to nature, and 
viewing the comedy as a whole, there will 
be found in it, an admirable display of all 
the technicalities of the characters he de- 
scribes, coupled with exquisite satire, and 
penetration. A spectator, on beholding 
the representation of the '* School for 
Scandal,'* immediately identifies himself 
with every scene. The bustle of high life, 
the raillery of fashion, and lively sallies of 
wit, are such as all must admire. Be as 
cynical as you please, you canncTt refrain 



from being interested ; and snre, he who 
can thus delight the eye, engage the fancy, 
and rivet the attention at the same time, 
deserves some applause. While men are 
fond of perceiving sprightly delineations of 
character, the influence of custom, or the 
flippancy of gentility, they will contrive to 
praise the School for Scandal. In brief, 
its faults are many, but its beauties are 
more, and therefore overwhelm them. 
Probably, the prevalency of the vice, so 
satirically shown up in this comedy, may 
be one of its principal decorations. 

Speaking of character, the writer says, 
" In point of character, the work is dis- 
mally deficient. Sir Peter, for instance, 
is a total of inconsistencies : in his squabble 
with Lady Teazle, a simpleton ; a man of 
acute sense, in his strictures on the scan- 
dalous coterie: in his love, a dotard; in 
his friendship, rational." We do not en- 
tirely concur in thiss stricture ; he who 
suffers himself to be dallied by the charms 
of a beautiful engagin/^ wife, may be a 
" simpleton" in squabbling with her, al- 
though be may rebuke her scandalizing ac- 
quaintances. " And yet, I doiibt I luve 
her, or I never shonid endure it.— But I am 
determined she shall never know it." 
Compare this speech of Sir Teazle's with 
the one after the squabble, and we think 
there will be little ** incongruity." '« WtU, 
though T can't make her love me, it is some 
pleasure to teaze her a little ; and I think 
she never appears to so much advantage, 
as when she is doing every thing in her 
power to vex me." Further on, it is said 
Sir Peter is, *• in his love, a dotard ; in his 
f>iendship, rational." This is very possi- 
ble : we have no right to conclude that 
the rationality of friendship must repulse 
the dotardship of love. 

Again, ** silly in his reliance on J )seph, 
who only speaks sentiment ; and in the es- 
sential occurrences of Joseph's detection, 
and the disclosure of the Little French 
Milliner, his enormous inconsistency, 
could not, one should think, escape the 
most superficial understanding." To the 
truth contained in the close of this sen- 
tence, we cannot but assent : not so with 
the former part. Remember, it was re- 
marked, a little above, that in the squab- 
ble witli his wife. Sir Peter was a ** sim- 
pleton, acute in censuring the ' Scan- 
dalous coterie ;' in his love, a dotard." 
Now we think this is' the very man to be 
doped into admiration, for fine verbal sen- 
timent : his reliance on Joseph, therefore, 
as long as he discovered no Jlaw io repre- 
hend, was, we conceive, by no means 
«*' silly in him.** We* cannot fbllowthe 
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author tkrough tU his centareson each 
character in' tiie play, {some of which> 
might certainly be mitigated and weak- 
ened,) but shaJl quote the sensBble and 
just exposition of that of Charles Sur- 
face. 

** The character of Charle9 Surface, is 
nearly in keeping, and quaUs ab incepto. 
Still, while ovei^owing with sentiments 
of (spurious) generosity, his heart is not 
pure ; he sneers at his dead father, and 
more than once has a fling at Virtue ; 
which even a profligate would venerate, 
though neglectful of her precepts." In 
conclusion, we may add, that credit is 
due to the writer, for his ingenious attempt 
and manly criticism ; and though we do not 
say, it has altogether succeeded with us, 
it has made us re-peruse the play, and will 
teach us to reflect, when we praise the 
" School for Scandal." 



Dartmoor: a descriptive Poem, by N, T. 
Carringtonp author of the Banks qf 
Tamar, — 1 vol. royal 8vo. £1 Is. bds. 
pp. 204. Lond. Hatchard & Son, 1826. 

When Jo^inson said that poetry is ihe art 
of uniting pleasure with truth, by calling 
imagination to the help of reason, he pro- 
duced a definition strictly applicable to 
descriptive poetry ; for here, truth must 
be made agreeable by the colourings of 
fancy and imagination. To read Dart- 
moor and not taste an intellectual plea- 
sure, would be almost impossible. The 
subject of the poem is richly supplied with 
descriptive objects, and these objects are 
painted in glowing colours, and repre- 
sented in tasteful variation. And lastly, 
the versification is equable, without be- 
ing monotonous, and harmonious without 
violence done to the position of words*— 
the principal fault in the poetry of the 
day, which is horridly disgraced by 
grammatical inaccuracy, and sentences 
twisted and wrenched 'till the sense is 
sacrificed to harmony. 

Mr. Carrington's " Dartmoor" has been 
most auspiciously welcomed into exis- 
tence by the periodical press; but we 
have seen no praise that our own perusal 
has not justified. One circumstance, ere 
we proceed to criticise, we will not for- 
bear to note: the pity some of the re- 
viewers pretended to feel for the author's 
situation. That iniquitous, time-serving 
publication, the Literary Gazette, began, 
and half a dozen followed up the condo- 
lence. We know not how Mr. Carrington 
relished their " pity;*' we detest it our- 
selves, and assure him we considered it 



as a specious abasement, when we read of 
his *' obscure situation/' &c. There is 
something very far from any thing " ob« 
scure" in the conductorship of a respect- 
able academy, and it is a question whe- 
ther or no, many of the critics who min- 
gled their criticisms iviih a professed 
regret for his humble situation , would 
not gladly relinquish the driving of the 
quill, for the income belonging to a suc- 
cessful schoolmaster. We like sympathy, 
benevolence, and charity, as well as 
others ; can estimate these virtues when 
practised ; but that maukish strain of pity 
doled out to a respectable member of so- 
ciety, is repulsive to delicacy and gene- 
rous feelings. When a man says *' I pity 
you," his tacit signification is, "I can 
spare a little regret for your debasement, 
but am much rejoiced at my superiority ;" 
therefore pity should be nicely mentioned, 
else it betrays more pride in the condoler 
than tenderness for the afl9icted. 

Since Thomson's time, we have been 
favoured with few descriptive poems. — 
We have had many poems containing oc- 
casional beauties in the descriptive, but 
these were scattered amid imaginative 
lumber. Perhaps we may account for 
the scarcity of descriptive poets, by con- 
sidering that it is easier to conceive than 
describe. We hear great praise bestowed 
on the powers of imagination, as if ima-' 
gination were inseperable from talent. 
AH men are in a greater or less degree 
imaginative, and they who think none 
are imaginative beings but those who 
show themselves so in their writings, cer- 
tainly err. Imagination may be enlarged 
by frequent reflection, but he may be very 
imaginative who never reflects. An idiot, 
for instance, while staring between the 
iron railings of his cell, and may fancy 
himself in fruition of liberty, without 
reflecting on the possibility of obtaining 
it. To adduce a more fomiliar instance : 
Let us suppose a man of common under- 
standing, and an accpmplisbed poet, to 
take an evening ramble together at the 
close of the day ; they pass through wild 
romantic spots, ascend steep hills, survey 
the distant landscape, cross purling 
brooks on little wooden bridges, pene- 
trate through tbe shady grove, and then 
return home. Now both will probably 
have eyed the beauties tirhich met 
them in their walk, with the eye of ima- 
gination, but on the morrow it is the 
poet alone who mingled refleetion with 
imagination, that shall sit down» mtid 
describe with poetical fervour, what he 
observed. 
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We baT« read "Daftmoor" with due 
attention, and consider it, taken as a 
vbole, an exquisite descriptive poem. 
The iangfuage and ideas are such as per- 
tain to a poet ; the former is rtch» dassi- 
eal, and freed from antiquated phrases ; 
the latter, if not always original, are sel- 
dom common. The reviewer in the Li- 
terary Gazette, with the most laudable 
penetration, discovered that Mr. Carring- 
ton was an imitator of Thomson ; for our- 
selves, we think it quite as plausible to 
say, that Elkanah Settle imitated Shaks- 
peare, because he wrote the " Empress of 
Morocco!" Two men may describe the 
same object, but we have no right to as- 
sert that he who wrote the last was a 
copy of his predecessor. Mr. Carrington, 
as well as Thomson, calls the fields green, 
the sun warm, and snow cold ; but is he 
for this to be degraded to the servility of 
imitation ? We estimate Mr. Carrington 
higher than this; he has tome originality 
ii^ his poem. He differs from Thomson 
in versification, language, and style. 
Thomson seldom varies his pauses, while 
few lines in ** Dartmoor" preserve the cse- 
aural pause, therefore Thomson's numbers 
more harmonious, but Mr. Carrington's are 
less monotonous. In language, Mr. Car- 
rington, without a doubt, is inferior in 
copiousness; he is compelled to retreat 
to repetition, where Thomson has only to 
select. In style, which next to invention, 
influences the merits of poetry, Thomson 
is florid, luxurious, and chaste. Mr. 
Carrington appears to have modelled bis 
own, and writes with more dignity than 
elegance. There is less want of purity 
in it, than ease. Thomson's numbers may 
be said to flow in a current, calm, and 
unrestrained. Mr. Ca^rrington's labour 
under a restriction. 

Dartmoor is rich in every thing but 
similies ; and these cannot be denied to 
be beauties, when aptly introduced ; they 
heighten illustration by the imagery 
they bring with them. It is in pointing 
out objects, and presenting them to the 
reader just as they are, in wild magnifi- 
cence or rude sublimity, that Mr. Car- 
rington excels ; and it is no small tribute 
of praise to say, that here he is original, 
agieeably diffuse, and sings with the 
fervour of the trUe poet. 

Where faults are far outweighed by 
beauties, they are not to lessen our ap- 
probation on that account, for what de- 
serves our praise; but at the same time, 
they who aittempl to criticise, must ani- 
maiitwrt on 'them when requisite, how- 
ever they may be censured as invidious* 



We mention with no ilNwill a few of 
those errors which wa have found in 
Dartmoor. One strain of thought per- 
vades too many of the pages ; and how- 
ever natural it may be, it nevertheless 
creates a weariness in the reader. The 
breaks introduced in almost every page 
look fastidious— like the King's Beef- 
eaters at the tower, they repulse the stran- 
ger just as he is on the point of following 
up his pleasure. As before said, the 
language fails in copiousness, and for this 
reason the recurrence of single and com- 
pound epithets, the repetition of like 
nouns and verbs sometimes detract from 
what would be otherwise worthy of ap- 
plause. But the nature of the poem af- 
fords a very allowable excuse for this. 

Notwithstanding all deficiencies, '^ Dart- 
moor" is a beautiful production, developes 
great poetical talent in the writer, and is 
an admirable description of the wild, 
uncultivated Moor of Devon. The fol- 
lowing extract will enable the reader to 
form an adequate opinion of Mr. Car- 
rington's poetry. 

" How seldom sweeps 
The arch of heareD, thus beautifal and bright. 
Above the waste! I view the hill sublime 
Far distant, liftluff in the clear blue air 
Its pyramid of rocks : yet oft it wears 
A crown of clouds, whatever season rules 
The gloomy changeful months. But when it 

wreathes 
The snow around its high majestic brow, 
And stem the desolating winter reigns, 
Be heaven his aid, exposed upon the waste. 
Who meets the brumal tempest. Yet, inured 
To cold— to danger— hardy as the race 
That ScoUand boasts,— the peasantry who 

breathe, 
Dartmoor, thy piercing gales, nnshrinkinjf dare 
The storm that would appal the soul of him 
Who liyes in field* luxurious. On the Moor- 
When from the frowning sky the sudden blast 
Bursts wild, and thick the feathery flakes descend, 
Swift sailing on the howling wind—the swain 
Bold treads the fearful path, and through the bog, 
Quivering beneath his feet, sagacious winds 
To seek some truant of the flock. Alas I 
Not always, though inured to hardship— skill* d 
To tread with nicest foot where danger lurka, 
And brave to face the mountain storm, escapes 
The wary villager. Thi ice o'er the earth 
Has winter pass'd, since here the peasant boy 
Untimely perished. Him the battling wiiMU 
Resistle&s, and the volleying hail, and snow 
O'erwhelming, found upon the unshelter'd heath. 
As eve abruptly closed. What woes attend 
On pale misfortune's sons ! In yonder towns 
Volnptnons, the gay, the yonn^, the rich. 
Had met, that self-same hour, in many a ball 
To pleasure consecrate ; and as around 
Streamed the full flood of radiance, music eheer'd 
All hearts within, while horror ruled the Btghtr— 
The howling night without." 

Before we conclude, a few words in the 
way in which •* Dartmoor" is turned out. 
The plates are executed by Rogers, and 
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ate, BB Artificial ornaments to a pood 
poem, aoceptabIe# In the typographical 
department, too, there is neatness and 
clearness ; bnt why ninety-one pages of 
poetry are to be cumbered with a hun- 
dred and five pages of preface, and one 
hundred more of notes, we cannot ima- 
gine! If the learned gentlemen who 
penned the prefaice and notes, were 



anxious to benefit the Devonians by a dis* 
play o! their topographical lore, Avhy not 
publish the preface and notes in two se- 
parate volumes 1 Mr. C. may be assured 
his Poem did not require this hamper of 
learning to increase its weight. "We sug- 
gest the propriety of publishing the Poem 
in a cheap form— at least, with (he plates 
alone retained. 



^tittral <Slance0« 



[Under the title of Critical Glancet, our readers will have a eondemed review of the principal new 
workt worthy of notice i that hate appeared during the months and thoug'b our remarks will necessarily be 
confined, we trust they will be to the purpose, and sufficient to conrey to them a right estimate of 
their merits and defecis ; Mir object i» «o/ to oay iiwcA, but enamgh.'\ 



Woodstock $ or the Cavalier, a Tale qfthe 
Year 1 651 , by the author of " Waverley,*^ 
^c. — 3 vols. 12mo. Edinburgh, Con- 
stable and Co., 1826. 

This novel beats a great resemblance to 
Ptverit of the Peak, and though some of 
the characters are not painted in equally 
glowing colours, they are not deficient in 
the interest the author's magic pen can 
impart to all his characters. Woodstock 
is in part, a history of that factious period 
of English history, when the arrogant 
usurper of sovereignty, the surly Crom- 
well, was the monarch of the Common- 
wealth, and the royal Charles was com- 
pelled to seek a deserted refuge in the 
palace of Woodstock, near Rosamond* s 
labyrinth. The character of Cromwell 
himself, is pictured with all the force of 
truth. Truety Tomkins, an independent 
Sir Henry Lee, and Colonel Markham Eve- 
rard, are all sketched in a masterly style. 
On the whole, Woodstock is a clever per- 
formance, betraying the usual descriptive 
energies of the Great Unknown, but in our 
opinion inferior to some of his preceding 
volumes. Will he ever give us a second 
Rebecca? 



The Martyr : a Drama in three Acts, by 
Joanna Paillie, — 8vo. pp. 78, London, 
Longman and Co. 

The time is now arrived when women are 
no longer to be considered as incapable of 
possessing that strength of intellect, 
which, from an analogy with their other 
qualifications, the pride of the opposite 
sex has frequently denied to them. We 
live in a period when it may almost be 
doubted whether the mental powers of the 
male or female are the strongest. Leaving 
it to the" disquisitions of the philosophic 
enquirer to* determine this interesting 
point, wo can only express our delight. 



in observing the splendid success of some 
literary women, who are constantly enno- 
bling their adored sex, by producing worka 
of genius and taste. The name of Joanna 
Baillie is already wreathed for immor- 
tality by her frequent reputed efibrts. 

Her present work is distinguished by 
beautiful imagery, sublimity of sentiment, 
and rich in the most enchanting similies. 
The plot is exceedingly simple. Corde- 
litis Mora,Sin officer of the imperial guard, 
during the bloody lyrannny of Nero, ia 
converted to Christianity from witnessing 
the constancy of some Christian Martyrs ; 
this forms the outline. We cannot resist 
quoting the following passage: 

" I am, metbinfcs, like one, who with bent back 
And downward gaze — if such a one might be — 
Has only known the boundless asnre sky 
By the straight circle of reflected beauty. 
Seen in the watery gleam of some deep pit, 
'Till of a sudden rouzM, he stands erect. 
And wondering looks aloft and all around 
On the bright sunny Firmament; — likeone 
(Granting "xgam that such a one might be) 
Who hath but the elements of fire. 
On household heartU, or woodman's smoky pile. 
And looks at once, midst standing thunder peals. 
On Jove*B magnificence of lightning." 



Memoirs of the Court of Henry the Eighth, 
by Mrs, A. T, Thomson, — 2 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1826. 

The ladies of late seem to have been more 
than usually studious and active; they are 
determined to convince us, that they are 
not made only to be dandled in love, 
paint velvet, or sing "Home, home, sweet 
home 1" These volumes are written in a 
style of unafiectedness, yet sufficiently! 
energetic. They throw a light, on the 
prevailing customs^ national mannen, 
pageants, tournament, kc*&a, pdrevaleni 
during . Henry the Eighth^ reign*— we 
reconunend an attentive peruyal^ 
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Th^ Forest Sanctwary ; and other Poem$, 
by Mrs, Henums, — 8vo. pp. 205. Lon- 
don, 1826, J. Murray. 

Mrs. Henoans has lon^r occupied an emi- 
nent rank in the literary world : her wri- 
ting's are imbued with a tasteful elegance 
and poetical beauty, which are only dis- 
coTered to be admired. As the miscella- 
neous Poems have been already circulated 
through the medium of some of the first- 
rate periodicals, we shall spare any re- 
marks on them. 

The object of the Forest Sanctuary, will 
be best understood by the author's own 
words. ** The Forest Sanctuary is inten- 
ded to describe the mental conflicts, as 
well as the outward sufferings of a Spa- 
niard, who flying from the religious per- 
secutions of his own country, in the six- 
teenth century, takes refuge, with his 
children in a North American Forest." 
The story is supposed to be related by 
himself, amidst the wilderness which hsia 
afibrded him an asylum." We need hard- 
ly say how it is related! witness the 
following : 



<t 



Bat throagh the black ravine, 1(01111 came 
Bwelliog— 

Mighty thoa art amidtt the hillt. thon blast! 
In th J lone coorae the kiogly cedara feHIng, 
Like plumes upon the path of battle cast. 
A rent oak Ihnndered beside my cave ! 
Booming it rushed, as booms a deep sea wave ; 
A falcon soared ; a startled wild deer passed ; 
A £u-.off bell loird fitintiy throurb the roar~ 
How glad my spirit swept forth with the winds 
once more !'* * 



Sonnets, and other Poemf, by D, L, 
Richardson. — 12mo. bds. London; Un- 
derwood, 1825. 

This unpretending yolnme may be called 
without rating it with flattery, quite a 
bijoux. The poetry is simple, nervous, 
and harmonious, void of excessive show, 
though sufficiently energetic to display 
the author's successful courtship to the 
Musesk It has been, without exception, 
so universally favoured by all the reviews 



in the kiagdom, that our additional meed 
of praise may be considered almost un- 
necessary. 

We select the following Sonnet, out of 
others, to show Mr. Richardson's powers 
in this arduous kind of poetical composi- 
tion : ^ 

'* Lady ! if fWmi thy yonng, but clouded brow, 
Joy's radiant beam depart so fitfully — 
If the mild lustre of thy sweet blue eye 
Cheer not the mourner's gloom,— Oh I do not I%on 
Like the gay throng, disdain a Child of Woe, 
Or deem his bosom cold !— Should the low sigh 
Bring to the voice of bliss unmeet reply — 
Oh ! bear with one whose darkened path below 
The Tempest-fiend hath croes'd ! The Mast of 

doom 
Scatten the ripening bud, the ftlll-blown flower. 
Of Hope and Jov, nor leaves one living bloom, 
Save Love's wild evergreen, that dares its power. 
And clings to this lone heart, young Pleasure's 

tomb, 
Like tiie fond ivy on the mined Tower!'* 



MONTHLY LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Woodslockt or the Cavalier, a Tale of 1851 ; 
by the Author of Waverely, 3 v* p. 8vo. 1/. lU. 6d. 
boards. ^Vivian Grey, S vols, post 8vo. 18«. bds. 
— <xodwin's History of the Commonwealth, vol. 
3, 8vo. 16«. bds.— Casti'B Tre Giuli, tnosiated 
from the Italian, crown 8vo. 7«. 6d. bds. — Ix«. 
laud in Past Times. 3 vols. 8vo. 1/. 4«. bds.— 
Catron's History of the Mogul Dynasty, 8vo. 
lit. bd8.~Tyiler's Ancient Georrapby and His- 
tory, crown 8vo. 7«. bds»— Atkinson^s La Sec- 
chia Raplta, an Heroi-Comicai Poem, 3 vols, 
crown 8vo. 14«. bds.— Nimrod, or the History 
ofRome, 8vo 19*. bds.—Ellis'8 8Ute Prisoner, 
crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, bds.—The Smgeon-Bentist'a 
Manual, 13mo. it. 6d. bds.— Specimens pf Ger- 
man Romance, 3 vols. 13mo. if. 4«. bds. 



Amongst the numerous Meclical and 
Surgical Works of the day, we consider that 
written by Dr. Coubtbnat, on Syphilis, and 
other frequently fatal complaints, to be worthy 
of the highest encomiums, and justly deserving 
the serious attention of all those persons, who 
may unfortunately happen to be afflicted with 
the maladies, whicn form the subiect of this very 
interesting publication. The luminous views 
taken of these diseases, together with the Im- 
portant warnings against excessea, entitle this 
work to great praise ; and we may add, as a fur. 
ther recommendation, that it is written with 
much delicacy and morality. 



Appropriation of the Subscription money for the Relitf qfthe distressed Manufacturers. 

It is a melancholy fact, that, but for the support derived from continued subscriptions, 
thousands of our fellow countrymen must have perished with hunger. In Blackburn* 
it ifc computed that 13,236 'starving wretches' nave been relieved with oatmeal in one 
toafi ; 10,000 in Rochdale, 14,000 in Norwich ; besides those in numerous other places; 
14,500 c^iart* of soup are given away weekly at Macclesfield. This will afford the 
reiidvr some idea of the distress which prevails in those districts, although very ioade- 
quately«. In Manchester, 21,316 pounds of bacon, 19,803 pounds of m^sd^ 246 mea-* 
sures of pea»» and H harrelt of herrings, are distributed in one dajf i 
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\ExtraeU qfLettertfrom CorrespondentsJ] 

SoHERSEi\ — ^It always gives us plea- 
sure to notice the alacrity with which ihe 
public gentlemen of these Western Coun- 
ties IdMitify themselves with the inte- 
rests of the nation at large. .The sympa- 
thy which so rapidly diffusefntself among 
all ranks in the metropolis, has not been 
confined in its energies throughout the 
kingdom. In Bath, Bristol, and other 
parts of Somersetshire, public meetings 
have been convened, for the purpose uf 
co-operating with the prompt interference 
of the committee in Town. We have at- 
tended two of these meetings, in Bath, 
and Bristol, on which occasions the most 
distinguished liberality has been display- 
ed. Differences of opinion have some- 
times been shown, as it respects the ap- 
plication of the funds; but in no one in- 
stance have we observed any demur on 
the propriety of the relief Co be afforded. 
We are sorry to confess however, that, in 
one or two instances, these laudable ex- 
ertions, on the part of the opulent, have 
been met by ingratitude, on the part of 
those for whom they were made. The 
partial disturbances in a neighbouring 
manufacturing town, as they are already 
before the public, require no melancholy 
detail here ; but the feeling of pity with 
which they were received, admits of this 
alleviation: we are sure the disposition 
ot the suffering poor in these districts is, 
in general, highly creditable to their good 
sense, and equally gratifying to their be- 
nefactors.— As an occurrence of some con- 
siderable speculation , we should not omit 
to notice that the celebrated Henry Hunt 
has tendered his services to the freemen 
of this county, to serve in the ensuing 
Parliament : but the impressions of the 
people are decidedly against him. 

Wilts. — ^That excellent charity, called 
" The Wiltshire Society," commemorated 
ita tenth Anniversary at the Albion House 
Tavern, London, May 9, the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Carnarvon in the chair. The meet- 
ing was distinguished by a numerous as* 
semblage of rank and talent. From the 
Secretary's report it appears, th^^t twenty 
six boys, apprenticed out fof the funds of 
the Institution, are now serving their ap- 
prenticeships : and that one in particular 
tiad^beoome a useful member of society. 
Among the new SujMcribers were the 
Earls of Malmesbury, Clarendon, and 
"Carnarvon ; Sir Edward Poore, Bart ; 
Wadham Wyf^ham, esq. M.P. ; Lord 
Andover; H. H. Joy, esq. ; ^John Davis, 



esq^ ; J. D. Attley, esq. ; Charles Pen- 
ruddocke, esq. ; the Mayor of Salisbury ; 
P. R. Hoare, esq. ; Chaurles Webb, esq. ; 
&C. The provincial movements are un- 
interesting. 

Dorset. — A general meeting of persons 
possessing lands, and otherwise interested 
in Cranboume chase, took place at the 
Crown Hotel, Blandford, to txike into eott* 
sideratioil a negotiation, which had re^ 
ceutly been carried on with Lord Rivers, 
for the disfranchisement of the^ chase, and 
for proposing measures for its accomplish- 
ment. His Lordship's proposal was to 
take for the disfranchbement, an annuity 
or rent charge of ^^'ISOO, payable at the 
end of twelve months, from the time the 
agreement should be entered into ; with 
certain conditions, such as — ^his Lordship's 
own property not to contiibnte to this pay- 
ment, and a period of three years to be 
allowed for getting rid of the deer — ^tke 
necessary protection, as at present, being 
afforded to them in the mean time — each 
party to bear their own expenses, except 
as it regards obtaining the act of parlia- 
ment, for canying the proposed measure 
into effect, which is to be mutual. -Aitbt 
some discussion, it was resolved, that xlffr 
plan proposed by Lord Rivers, was ^air 
and reasonable ; and a committee was ap- 
pointed for carrying it into effect. JNo 
other news of consequence in this district. 

Hants. — Romsey Market was opened 
on the 27th of April, under a royal license, 
authorizing the holding of the same on a 
Thursday instead of a Saturday as here- 
tofore. The circumstance was regarded 
as auspicious. Not only did the bells 
ring, but flags were displayed from the 
church and other buildings in the town. 
A large concourse of people assembled to 
witness the procession from the town- 
hall to the market-place, when the royal 
grant was read by the town clerk, and 
ike market duly opened. There was a 
very numerous attendance of dealers, and 
things in general, fetched good prices. 
The town luiU was tastefully fitted up, and 
one hundred and fifty gentlemen sat down 
to dinner, over whom Godwin Withejns* 
esq. presided. The inhabitants and neigh- 
bomrhood anticipate good results from <this 
attraction. — ^The subwiptioa at Windiester 
for the distressed menufiMJtiHren, expsetU 
5001. — At Southampton, upwwds of 200U 
were subscribed, by a meeting convened 
for a siaular puipoee. 
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MEMOIRS OF A PRINCE. 

All I ask of the people of England is, that they will dispassionately 
consider the various cotncideoce of circumstances which this narrative pro- 
fesses to adduce in support of its claim to originality and truth ; and if, by 
comparing notes with the accredited accounts of national biography and his- 
tory, it shall appear that its representations are deficient in cnaracter and 
consistency, then let the appropriate stigma be applied to its presumption. 
But if otherwise, may I not claim the candid consideration of my intelligent 
reader ? 

Fowe my birth and parentage to a conjunction of events both singular and 
romantic. Among those who accompanied her late serene highness to Eng- 
land, in quality of her suite, on the occasion of her marriage with a branch 
of the illustrious family of England, there was one who suddenly obtained 
permission to retire from the splendid inconveniences of court, and unobserved^ 
retraced her steps to the luxuriant retreats of beloved Italy. The ostensible 
cause of this arrangement may be elicited from the fashionable table-talk of 
the year 1784, which will form the introduction to a tale as yet 'untold.' 

About the autumn of the year alluded to, the Emperor of Austria enter- 
tained at his court a distinguished visitor, under the assumed appellation of 
the Compte de Hoya.* A curious fracas (as the journalists represented it) 
happened after one of the reviews, at the conclusion of which, his imperial 
majesty gave a grand entertainment to the officers of the army, the foreigners 
of ^rank who attended the review, and the ladies of quality in the neighbour- 
hood. The compte was reckoned by far the handsomest man of the company 
assembled ; and as he opened the ball with a lady celebrated for her rank and 
beauty, perhaps on no similar occasion had there been so much envy and 
jealousy excited. His partner, however, was the wife of a colonel of cavalry, 
whose regiment had been particularly celebrated in the review ; but her hus- 
band, as it was said, owing to a fit of illness, was not present on the occasion. 
The Compte de Hoya was remarkably attentive to his partner; and he was 
condemned by some of the ladies present, whose malicious eyes detected every 
movement with officious pertinacity, as displaying indiscriminately every 
^roptom of love, with his general courtesy, and the pecuHar marks of atten- 
tion which he bestowed upon her. There are no reasons now existing why 
any part of this afiair should be withheld from the public. The colonel was 
speedily informed that his honour was in imminent danger ; and the informant, 
who probably was mortified that she herself had not been the object of the 
xompte's admiration, thought proper to exaggerate the real facts, by declaring, 
that the Compte de Hoya had certainly made some improper advances to his 
wife, upon whom he seemed likewise to have made a very deep impression. 
Fired with jealousy, the colonel immediately sent a written challenge to the 
Compte de Hoya, of whose real rank he was totally ignorant ; and though weak 
and debilitated, he informed bis adversary that lie was ai. liberty- to make 
choice of sword, pistol, or both, as he pleaaad. 

• It was tben the trareUiBg title of hie Roytl Higiniees Pfiaoe FMdefiek. 

July, 1826. — VOL. I. NO. in. s 
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For the sake of elucidating the extraordinary facts as they are presented in 
my subsequent history, I must supphcate the reader's patience for a few mo- 
ments, in detailing the current rumours of that period, on a subject which 
engrossed universal attention: and then distinguish the real truth from its 
numerous exaggerations. 

It was said, and indeed published, (and I have the document in my pos* 
session,) that his royal highness was extremely surprised at the receipt of the 
coloners letter, which contained the challenge : he was aware that he had 
treated the lady, while she was his partner, with every mark of respect: but 
that he had not, in the smallest degree, insulted that decorum which ought to 
be observed towards a lady of rank and vnlue. Impressed with this idea, he 
naturally concluded that the husband must have been misinformed, by the ill- 
natured remarks of some secret enemy of his lady : and in his reply to the 
challenge, he declared that he had given no cause of offence, and were it 
otherwise, he would be ready to give him an opportunity of receiving satis- 
faction, notwithstanding the inequality of their rank. The bearer of this 
answer was an EngUsh officer, from whom the colonel derived the first inti- 
mation of the real rank of the personage of whom he entertained such terrible 
suspicions. He appears to have received the information with considerable 
alarm : he begged the officer would intercede with his royal highness, that he 
might be allowed to throw himself at his feet, and implore forgiveness for the 
audacity of his message. The prince, it was reported, behaved on the occa- 
sion as became his exalted rank : he not only dispelled every anxious fear, but 
honoured the colonel with flattering marks of respect and esteem.* 

I have thought it necessary to detail minutely the circumstances, as they 
were currently accredited, both on the continent, and in England : until very 
lately, however, existing reasons have prevented the exposition of the whole 
truth ; as this is no longer the case, and as my motives are neither sinister nor 
extravagant, I am pursuing the dictates of a long-indulged impression, and the 
commands of one now no more, in presenting it to the public: It is probable 
the foregoinsf narrative will fail in exciting that interest which once it.com^ 
manded. There can be no doubt, however, that after a lapse of more than 
forty years, many will peruse it with the testimony of their own recollections 
to corroborate its authenticity : but, as it appears to me necessary to establish 
its reality beyond the possibility of doubt or contradiction, I am candid to ex^ 
plain what circumstances are likely to retard the conviction. England, at that 
moment, w^as the scene of great political contention. The highest interests in 
the nation were divided in their sentiments and attachments. Even in the pre«- 
sent moment, which retains an impression diffused by the two greatest lighis 
which have appeared in the political sky, there is enough to conviace 
the mind what must have been tne ferment excited by the glare of their meri- 
dian splendour. Those who are in possession of facts, as detailed in the pages 
of history, can hardly sympathize with the feelings of a nation, when every 
individual assumed the attribute of a statesman, and every one mustered his 
resources to contend for a cause, with which he identified his own existence. 
It was an era in the history of empires, when the potentates of Europe looked 
on the movements of a remote island with amazement, and an indescribabie 
interest ; and when the balance of power was so nicely adjusted between 
inimical paxties, that nothing remained for the spectator, but to admire the 
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• The despatches firoai Holland, which conlaioed this xeport, were pabiiihedui the Eoglish News- 
papers, about October, 1784. 
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display of talents which appeared to have been lent from heaven for a peculiar 
exigence. If, then, a contest for power in one particular spot, commanded 
the attention of an enlightened world, what must have been its effect in the 
immediate sphere of its display ? Those who accustomed themselves to retain 
events as they transpired in the cabinet, had little leisure to note the passing 
occurrences of the drawin<^-room : .consequently, though the resources of fa- 
shion were by no means deficient in character or interest, much has been lost 
through the intrusion of superior claims. And for myself, I account it a inrange 
indication of that power which either ordains or prevents, and at which it "is 
our duty to wonder and adore, without an attempt to investigate or discuss. 
Besides, the anecdote with which I have introduced my narrative, was con- 
sidered the legitimate property of Vienna, where the circumstance transpired. 
It reached England as a tale already reiterated an hundred times in a neigh- 
bourins: climate ; and it may be supposed to have excited that interest, which 
a moment of leisure demands in the midst of days devoted to important busi- 
ness. Its very nature partook so much of mere gallantry, and the beau-monde, 
that it never entered the head, much less the heart, beyond a mere apprehension 
of the thing. 

Forty-two years have now nearly finished their course * and within that 
period, thousands have started into existen«e, and after acquiring a name 
imperishable as the monument on which their immortality is recorded, are 
returned again to their native dust, no more to gratify the curious eye, or 
cheer the val^ of human existence, by their invigorating influenced. Still 
live there in this land of liberty and knowledge, many whose actions, even 
at that remote distance of time, entitle them to a lasting remembrance. Many 
among their associates, have preceded them in their passage to that * bourne, 
from whence no traveller returns ;' and if the latent musmgs of a stranger's 
mind, catching their interest from realities, awaken sensibilities and reflections, 
which, in the bosoms of some had long lain dormant, unconscious of ex- 
istence, let the hand which traces them be forgiven ! The object contemplated 
in these reminiscences, is neither more nor less, than to derive from an inex- 
plicable labyrinth of error, circumstances for improvement and grateful 
remembrance. 

My entrance on this stage of being, was unattended by any convulsion 
in the natural world, and certainly, notwithstanding ray claims of blood, 
without any expectation in the political hemisphere. It was several years 
after the noise excited by the occurrence at Vienna had subsided, that 
the lady alluded to presented herself, quite unexpectedly, in the train of a 
distinguished princess, on her visit to this country.- I have no reason to con- 
clude that any one possessed the secret motive of her embassy. Hei' mistress, 
probably, had she known it, might have favoured the romantic courage of her 
disposition ; but there needed not this powerful spell to accomplish a simple 
purpose. The present opportunity was favourable to her plans, and an ap- 
plication in a proper quarter could not fail of success ; for it could afford no 
common gratification, even to the future queen, to display in her retinue so 
distinguished a title as the marchioness della P — - — . On the return of the 
Gompte de Hoya, the colonel relaxed in those attentions which every woman 
s accustomed to appreciate so highly; and without daring to insinuate a 
naotive for his conduct, which nii^t reflect on the character of his young and 
beautiful bride, he soon adopted frivolous and disgusting excuses, for pro- 
tractinang absence from home, w^hich finally introduced the articles fora mutual 
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separ^6n. I am not attempting an apblogy for the conduct of feitlier ift this 
srfFair, bnt as far as it is possible to elucidate its mystery, by unequivocal facts^ 
I consider myself justified in detailing them. Besides, the parties to whom they 
ffiftr, are fer removed from the influence of prejudice or opinion, and their 
memories will hardly be affected by the review of a distant posterity. There 
was some disparity in the ages of the marchioness and her husband. She 
had hardly completed her nineteenth year, when her fortunes became united 
to a man of double her experience. The match was decidedly a political one . 
on the part of her friends ; for, by the will of her sjrandfather, property to • 
an immense amount reverted to a distant branch of their nobility, in the event ^ 
of her remaining single. The old gentleman, it appears, entertained a singular : 
aversion towards nunneries, those living sepulchres, as he was accustomed to 
designate them. In his youth, his prospects had suffered materially, by an ^ 
enthusiasm, which betrayed thousands of all ranks into a direful captivity — 
such, at least, is the account I have always heard of the conditions im^posed 
in his testament ; conditions, which we may suppose, were not very likely to , 
involve the happiness of the inheritor. In the present instance, however, it "^ 
was otherwise. Isabella had from her infancy, betrayed occasionally, symp- 
toms of a wandering imagination ; and without any particular prejudice against 
matrimony, the subject was never introduced, but she evinced a chilling sort, 
of carelessness, and a repelling apathy. Her marriage at last settled the question 
of inheritance, and all parlies sanctioning the arrangement, rather hoped for 
unruffled' happiness, than expected it from her new engagement. 

After the separation to which I have alluded, the marchioness returned for 
a few years into, the bosom of her family, by whom her waywardness was 
indulged, allowance being made for her constitutional malady. But the reascnas 
for this arrangement, were otherwise more judiciously construed. A relapse 
from a state of mental activity followed this important movement, from which 
she recovered to pursue a line of conduct to her friends, at least, strange and 
unaccountable. This was the sudden adoption of a plan, which, it appears, she 
bad long projected, of embarking for England without any plausible motive 
being assigned. My readers, however, are in possession of this motive. The 
only Englishman wjfio honoured her by his voluntary friendship, \t as the sole 
attraction to which her heart submitted. Her voyage was prosperous, and 
there was enough in the ceremonials of pomp and pageantry to engross a mind 
less occupied than her own: and there can be no reason to doubt -that the 
convictions of her judgment on this sudden step, were neither few nor trifling. 
The demise of her father, some months before, as the impression on her mind 
betrayed no extraordinary emotion, was supposed to affect her spirits gradually 
but deejay. Her appearance in England was Uke that of an unknown luoii- 
liary, which dazzles by its splendour^ but disappears, unconscious of the ad** 
miration and regret which it excites. ' Lady Isabella,* by which title she was 
introduced to several British peers, received the voluntary homage of admiring 
spectators, whose addresses were only restrained by her sudden departure* 
Isay not this from any feeling of self-gratulation, but from a moral conscious- 
ness of its being the truth : and since many of its witnesses are no longer 
inhabitants of the earth,* there are still living those who have^ succeeded to 
the first offices in the state, and from whose memory will not easily be effaced 
ih** drjiwing-room of the year 1796. Among others, the distinguished indi- 
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« The youthful chaacellor^ the celebrated Pitt, iat instaDce, by whose TecommendatloQ M iHrghea 
engraved a beautiful likeuesa of the marchioness. 
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▼idhml, after wbo^ example I have assumed the ap^llation of Compte de 
Hoya, at whose suggestion that unfoFtunate lady re-embarked for the land of 
her nativity. I cannot help remarking^ that, had the marchionessy oontrary 
to her advisers, remained under the protection of the British nation, her story 
might have required no reiteration now ; but on all occasions, at least with 3 
few exceptions, she was the dupe of impulse ; and naturally led by specious 
promises, she was easily beguiled for want of habitual precautioa. Thai 
there existed sundry important reasons for her exile, I cannot with consistency 
contradict: if it had been a mere matter of course or inclination, I am at a 
loss to account for such contradictory reports, which, from papers now m 
my possession, I am aware, obtained a character of importance more or less» 
according to their plausibility. The truth itself is simply this : the marchioness 
finding herself in a critical situation, the exposure of which might destroy 
the confidence of her mistress, resolved, with the concurrence of a royal 
personage, to prevent unpleasant consequences by a precipitate Right.* She 
met with considerable difficulty from the princess, who, however, was finally 
induced to comply with her request, and the urgent solicitations of a third 
party. The separation was not effected without mutual regrets, which bespoke 
a sincerity of regard, to which many pretenders are reall) strangers. I know 
not from what reason, unless it may be resolved into a constitutional one, that 
the inhabitants of a more southerly country are warmer in their attachments 
than the precise and calculating English. The sanguine temperament of their 
dispositions, naturally propels their energies, at which their northern neigh- 
bours secretly wonder, and bless their own discretion. The domestic history 
of an Italian family, for instance, w^ould present a singular diversity of events, 
the reality of which would hardly obtain credit in England — so much depends 
on the structure of the mind, and ihe government of the passions. 

llie marchioness embarked at Dover, and passing through France with the 
rapidity of a courier, ventured to tarry a few weeks m that beautiful garden of 
nature, so appropriately designated Montpellier, in the south of France, and 
adjoining Italy. There was residing in this beautiful spot, at the same time» 
the daughter of the Prince of Orange, respecting whose marriage with a brancb 
of the royal family of England, various reports were then in circulation. But 
what particularly gratified the marchioness at this stage of her journey, was 
the meeting with Sir William Pulteney and his daughter, whom the baronet 
really wished to marry to a statesman of his country, whose youth and abilities 
excited the admiration and astonishment of the world. I know not whether 
the chancellor exactly relished the match : it is certain Sir William demanded 
a peerage in the event of its taking place ; and it was saM the secretary had 
some scruples about the settlements proposed by his worthy friend. Be this 
as it may, the lady excited considerable attention wherever she went ; and 
owing to her probable destinies, became at length the centre of attraction for 
courtiers, sycophants, and politicians. She was really amiable in her dispo- 
sition and manneis, yet it was reported, entertained no very high predilection 
for the entertainment prescribed for her : for as the popularity of William Pitt 
originated in his exertions in the cabinet, and the dauntless courage of his 
administration in the House of Commons, he had little time for the display of 
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* She did Ii6t riielt«r ber chatveter uoder the authority of a naarried -wemai}, « circwiMtutce into 
vhicb many woaldnot stop to enquire The fact was, however, the separation from b^ husband had 
tra^ifpired some consideiubU time before; and no refine could now be anticipated from the general 
plea of matrimony . 
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those refined sensibililies which usually engross the soul of vydman. Modtpel- 
Iter, at this season of the year, could generally boast an assemblage of rank 
and fashion, to which all parts of the continent periodically contributed ; and 
it was never deficient in its accommodation; yet the native beauty of it» 
matchless scenery might well permit the absence of its fashionable resources, 
which were generally of very humble pretensions, and escaped the lash of 
criticism by dieir very insignificancy. 

The establishment of the marchioness, when she arrived at a small village 
on the banks of the Tiber, and took up her abode in a neighbouring mansion, 
was, from prudential motives, limited and select. Here, then, the reader is to 
be informed, the subject of these memoirs was first recognized a living me- 
mento of human frailty. I purposely omit any detail of events connected 
with my childhood beyond my i^coUeclion, but the relation of which has 
afforded my dear parent oft-repeated pleasures. Until I had attained my 
seventh year, my education, which imposed but little restraint on my incUna- 
tions, was directed by a Father in the Romish church, a very harmless man — 
because, to speak the truth, he had no talents for mischief, and w^s incapable, 
by the native inertness of his temper, to attain any creditable distinction. I 
never knew a man (I speak now from more mature observation) with less 
pride or zeal ; or so totally destitute of those qualities by ^hich we are accus- 
tomed to ascertain a roan of genius. He came well recommended, as I have 
since understood, from one of the states in Germany, although, if I mistake 
not, he belonged to a canton of Switzerland. I do not remember that his 
figure produced any striking impression on my nerves, when introduced with 
many solemn admonitions, as my authorized preceptor. At this distance of 
time, I am enabled to give some account of his person, manners, and accom- 
plishments, and the secret by which he obtained my confidence and regard. 
He was about thirty-two years of age, rather above the middle stature, com- 
plexion somewhat florid ; and if my memory does not deceive me, tis eye 
displayed considerable meaning and penetration. I myself could never evade 
the spell by which it detected any youthful folly or presumption. His features, 
for a tout ensemble, were really well proportioned ; and, in short, Pierre was 
a good man, well enough calculated for his employment ; for I have never since 
seen any one of his- standing with so much prudence, good-nature, and disci- 
pline. Had he more ambition, his real usefulness would never have been 
appreciated: had he less, he could not have been so generally respected. The 
confidence reposed in him by an affectionate parent, was by no means unwor- 
thily regarded. The precepts of this good man were mild, and they were 
always impressed on my mind by an example ever before me, of habitual 
consistency. I am paying a tribute due to his memory from a grateful heart, 
when I record his firm, yet temperate persuasives to a regular system of devo- 
tional exercises : and I am not magnifying the capacity of his pupil, when I 
declare that my impressions with regard to the sublime truths of Christianity, 
are justly attributable to his indefatigable care. This amiable deportment may 
well supply the absence of a splendid intellect, and, I am sure, best comports 
with the juvenile capacity. There was seldom a disposition manifested, from 
whidi I sighed to escape, such as moroseness, or an impatient petulance. On 
the contrary, some of the happiest moments of my life have resulted from the 
winning cheerfulness of his disposition. He was not a man to permit the 
indulgence of any gratification with sullen complaisance merely : he was rai** 
the anxious to enrich the fund of social amusement, and would take care that 
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his presence did not restrain the se^onable mirth. It was under such auspices^ 
then, that I pursued a course of elementary studies, which, I believe, were 
judiciously proposed and arranged. As it regards the habits of \i(e^ which 
we were accustomed to observe, they were, in the opinion of many, monoto* 
nous, and unfriendly to improvement. I believe, however, and my judgment is 
formed from subsequent experience, that retirement is the best friend to mental 
cultivation. The peculiar situation in which the marchioness was involved, 
necessarily required a private life, and the exercise of self-denial in the pursuit 
of worldly gratification. Our evening parties, therefore, seldom extended 
beyond the family circle, and the casual society of a neighbour or two: one of 
which, on account of his rank in these memoirs, I must digress a little, ia 
order to introduce. I am almost inclined to believe that the name of Henry 
Sydenham is forgotten in England: it will be long before it is by me; 
never, 'till the feelings which vibrate at the recollection of his fortunes, 
shall vibrate no more in this frail tenement of mortality. He was an 
English gentleman, and a scholar ; of an ardent disposition, which I have 
known to render dubious the purity of his principle. His energies, how« 
ever, were launched among those who knew not how to appreciate their 
excellencies ; and being the younger branch of a family, whose honesty and 
independence kept them poor, he had no other basis on which to build his 
fortunes than the development of his splendid abilities. I blush to think 
that these were rather restrained than encouraged by those who ought to 
have fostered the genius of a century ; for to no other cause do I attribute the 
misfortunes of its subsequent career. Henry Sydenham was naturally indolent 
and I have heard him confess, that were he required to purchase immortality 
by the display of extraordinary powers, mental or physical, supposing himself 
in the possession of them, the world must be at the trouble of electing them 
or employing an amanuensis for him. But I have since thought, this indolence 
was more the result of adventitious circumstances : certam it is, he was not 
allowed to pursue the natural bent of his inclination, with any chance of 
reward ; and as he disdained the ordinary walk of mankind, he had a sufficient 
portion of pity for those he would not exert himself to reclaim. Unac- 
customed to controul the impulse of nature, which invariably led his wander- 
ings, he very early in life became absorbed in a passion, apparently hopeless 
in its consequences. Yet, as he has said, his very despair administered to his ro- 
mantic genius, and he pursued a phantom until it surprised him into a reality. 
The idol of his affections was a lady of youth, beauty, and education, but without 
one farthing to keep all in countenance. It was not her fault, however, but the 
caprice of her family, by whom she was caressed. Sydenham possessed her 
confidence, and married her privately ; and after the storm had somewhat sub- 
sided, began to picture scenes of future bliss. It was but a short deception, for 
he soon awoke to perfect misery. I am unwilling to particularize what circum- 
stances occasioned a misimderstanding between them after two or three years 
had transpired, because I am liable to err in my judgment. Sydenham, how- 
ever, became involved in his circumstances, and received a letter in F^ris from 
his relations, acquainting him that his return was neither expected nor desired. 
It contained a postcript in the hand writing of his wife, which notified her assent 
to its contents. Whatever his feeHngs might have been at the receipt of this 
intelligence, it is certain that a tenu)orary dispensation of Fortune at this critical 
juncture was gratefully acknowleoged. The death of a, diftanfc. relation; who 
had held a sinecure under the British government for many years, put him 
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in possession of considerable property. I cannot tell to what uses he applied 
this unexpected acquisition : it was not however to reconcile the differences 
which )iad separated him from his family. A mind like his could not exist 
without an object on which to lavish its powers; and Paris was not a 
city to be deficient in resources. Accordingly, poor Sydenham fell a victim 
to a second error, which he had foolishly imagined might rectify the first. 
He attached himself to a lady, who, though not exactly a reigning toast of the 
day, was equally celebrated for her beauty and inflexible virtue. His newly 
acquired fortune enabled him to maintain a rank of no common splendour, 
and I recollect him in my native village, an accomplished foreigner, with an 
amiable family. 

fTo be continued, J 



SABBATH MORNING. 

How lovely on the breeze of morn. 

The distant chime of Sabbath bells; 

0*er the green vale their music swells, 
And echoing from the fragrant thorn 

The linnet's lively note replies: 

*Till o'er the waters gently dies 
The morning hymn of praise. 

Sweet bells ! with tones divinely deep. 

Ye seem to wake all nature's sleep; 
And bid the exulting vallies raise 

The incense of thanksgiving loud 
To tfcose whose ever watchful sight 
Restores them to his smiles of light. 

Hark, from her nest in yon high cloud 
The lark hath long her lay begun, 

And looks upon each dew-clad hill. 
Where bath the vivifying sun 

His gladsome ray disported far — 
Hath glazed his form in every rill, 

In every pearly plant, a star. 
She bids them wear their holiest robe. 
For now is born to all the globe 

The sabbath of our Lord and King. 
Hail ! day of rest to all below 
From care and toil, and fear and woe ; 

Rejoice O Earth! O Nature sing! 
While the bright Sun, High Priest, alone 

Through heaven pursues his glad employ> 
To soar to the eternal throne 

Creatioa*s sacrilfice of joy. 

Skrewthurfi Jimt Jrd^ 18M. C. A H 
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iol the glad Spring advancing speeds her way» 
R^icing o*er the dew-bespangled lawn» 
And at the cheering hour of morning dawn 

l4ista to the innomerous songsters ever gay. 

Who hail the approaching sun's resplendant ray : — 
O may our souls in union strive to sing 
The praise of Heaven's great and glorious King, 

In notes responsive to their tuneful lay. 

Henceforward let us dedicate our powers 
To the blest work of gratitude and praise. 

And may the theme employ our earliest hours. 
And daim the choicest of our praising days ; 

'Till we the general concert may prolong. 

And join at last, Heaven's noblest, sweetest song. 



ESSAY ON THE IMPORTANCE OF POETRY. 

A small portion only of the present generation need to be informed from 
the experience of others, that poetry, in its iridescent varieties of devotional, 
sentimental, heroic, dramatic, pathetic and humorous, affords the highest men- 
tal enjoyment that can be afforded by the charms of literature, and to the few 
who ate utterly insensible to its exalting and refining ecstacies, may be applied^ 
though not addressed, the' apostrophe of Campbell, in that model of poetic 
exc^lence the Pleasures of Hope — 

" There be, perhaps, who barren hearts avow. 

Cold as the rocks on Torneo's hoary brow ; 

There be, whose loveless wisdom never faird. 

In self-adoring pride securely maiPd ; ' 

But, triumph not ye peace enamour'd few ! { 

Fire, Nature, Genius, never dwell with you! 

For you, no £aincy consecrates the scene 

Where rapture utter'd vows, and wept between ; 

'Tis your's unmoved, to sever and to meet, 

No pledge is sacred, and no home is sweet/' 

Jo such whose l^lindness, frigidity, or imbecility, excludes them from par- 
ticipating in the raptures of the poet, f can scarcely allow a capacity for 
^joyij^g elevation in science, pr the other branches of literature, much less 
for the refineipents of poetry or painting, since it implies an intellectual 
deficiency, scarcely less obvious th^n the deprivation of external sense, and 
wfakh.xniist make them invulnerable to the attacks of the mQral|8t>th^o^h the 
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ordinary mediums of oratory and disquisition ; such, therefore, are too con- 
temptible to present an obstacle to the employment of poetry, as a means of 
instruction in numerous departments of wisdom, whence it has been excluded 
by the cold philosophy of these insensibles» 

It shall therefore l>e my object, in this paper, to attempt to shew the im- 
portance of poetry, when properly directea, to produce effects on the minds 
of mankind favourable to the best interests of society ; and in the first place 
to offer a few remarks on the nature of this great agent, on which I shall treat : 
far be it, however, from my design, to define poetry ; a definition which has 
puzzled thousands, better calculated for the undertaking ; but formidable as the 
subject may appear, I shall endeavour to set forth a plain man*s opinion, on 
a species of thought and language, which enters as an elementary and almost 
essential quality into the composition of almost every mind, which claims a 
superiority to the truth that perishes ! 

Poetry, we know, does not alone consist in rhyme or rhythm, in splendour 
or beauty, simplicity or complexity of ideas, clearness or mystery of expres- 
sion : but in an happy combination, or adjustment of all, by an operation of 
the mind frequently mdependent of its volition, and not within the controul 
of the judgment. There is a happy association of touching or subliming 
sentiment, of exquisite feeling, happy description, or vivid imagination, which 
can rarely be produced, though frequently adorned by artificial labour ; of 
ideas, whose clothing should be so suited to their temperament and dignity, 
as to appear as the natural appendages of beings they embody. It is from 
such creations, occanoned. generally by sudden confluences of tnought, poured 
warm from the recesses of the soul, and presented in the order, which judg- 
ment may frequently, but not always arrange, that we derive those pleasures 
of poetry ; and differing from wit and reason, in the nature of its origin less 
than the variety of objects, we experience firom its resources a delight more 
exquisite than either. In its composition, we are informed, it has its birth 
more slowly than wit, and more rapidly than reason, and which has been oftea 
individually and comprehensively the vehicle of both ; the poet is endangered 
of becoming heartless in pursmng, the former, and prosaic in leaning too 
submissively to the latter. 

With such endearments, we may trace poetry as the ornament of every 
age in the history of the human race, ana the favourite of every stage of 
mortal existence, combining all the beauties and sublimities of natural ooiects 
and feelings, with the refinements and enchantments of art, adorning with an 
equally successful hand, ,the tale of village love, and the song of martial glory : 
the vehicle of laws, and the security of records : the medium of revel^tioa 
Bnd prophecy. Of exhortation and denunciation, poetry has been sanctified 
by the holiest and best of mankind. Man may be supposed to have^caught 
the celestial boon from the angels who sung nis natal hymn, and to have 
bestowed it on his posterity as a lingering relic of the language of Paradise. 
Nor is its influence lost in passing through successive generations ; the ac- 
. cnniidated treasures of the poetry are still valued, and to the end of time will 
poetry probably continue to maintain its influence over the mental energies of 
mankind. 

How is it, therefore, to be regretted, that the energies of a science so 
divinein its origin and capacities, should ever be prostituted to flatter the evil 
passions and propensities of the human mind ; and that, like many other of 
the choicest blessings of Providence, it should be employed as a \( eapon to 
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subvert religion, and to infuse into hearts, thus declining in truth and morals, 
the poison of licentiousness, and the curse of satanic pride. 

How need we lament, when we behold the illustrious talents of Byron 
debased by misappropriation. The poet whose spirit seemed gifted with 
a power to congregate all the splendid images within the sphere of human 
conception into the panorama of his poetrv, and whose wand could call up 
all the passions of the soul, to cast their shadows on his pages, whose fancy 
explored heaven, earth,' and hell, for the materials and machinery of his 
** palaces of thought." How do we grieve, that to the delusions of an un- 
regenerate and unhallowed heart, to the deceptions of a vain and earthborn 
philosophy, he could reduce the greatness of his soul : and from the boundless 
flight of his ittaagination descend to grovel amidst the rottenness and cor- 
ruption of brutal sensuality. 

But while we lament the evil arising from the dissemination of vicious 
principles, by the writings of gifted, but ungodly, men, we cannot refraia 
from observing the opposite effects of the works of the religious and the 
wise; from the poetical apostles of infidelity. and licentiousness, who havQ 
disgraced the purest gifts of the hand of genius, by compositions fit only to 
excite to wilder enormities the frequenters of a brothel, we tura with 
increased satisfaction to the less glittering, but more lovely, poets of the 
christian world. Let the heart disengage itself from the contagion of riotous 
inebriety, and turn to the mild influences of the sweet singers of Zion* Let 
us look awhile on the works of Milton, Addison, Watts, Cowper, Young, and 
Kirke White, and the other rays of the bright constellation of Christian poesy ; 
here are the sweets of that poetry, which is drawn directly from the celestial 
source — with little of the contamination of human wretchedness^ Here are the 
delights which can never cloy — here is poetry whose highest efforts capnot 
exceed the truth, whose sublime and excursive ecstacies never stagger the 
judgment or delude the heart. Religion hath delighted to honour her min- 
strels ; and when the immortal Milton, who wanted none of the qualifications 
of Byron, approached the river of life, she bid him drink freely, and sprinkle 
his harp with the hallowing and exalting waters. 

To the illustrious catalogue of deceased authors, who have adventured on 
the sacred lyre, may be added some of the brightest ornaments of contem- 
porary genius. I rejoice to observe the abilities of Montgomery, Barton, 
Millman, Bowring, and numerous others, devoted to the cause of religion and 
virtue, and whose productions have been consecrated by devotion to the service 
of the Most High ! How ennobling the appropriation ! how superior to these 
works which are only sacred to vice, and protected alone by the vile passions 
tliey inflame. 

To prove the influence of poetry, particularly on the mind of youth, I need 
only appeal to the every-day experience of my readers. Whilst there are 
thousands in every country, candidates for the honour and gratification of 
soothing or animating the feehngs of their fellow creatures by the witchery 
of song, poets, and others ambitious of that character, are multiplied in every 
circle ; as witnessed by the well-filled albums and commonplace books which 
have a distinguished place in the libraries of half the ladies and gentlemen of 
education in our land. The power of poetry is further evidenced by the influence 
which attaches itself to such as have a claim to the character of its poss*»ssion. 
The romance of thought, the elegance of diction, and the *iweetness of lan- 
guage with which Poetry arrays herself, makes her the most amiable messenger 
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of passion or principle ; the language of every emotion, the medicine of every 
evil in the mind. Nor would I restrict the spirit of poetry to the narrow 
limits of rhyme or metre ; no, there is a measure of this quality in every 
composition that can affect the mind ; it is not only founded in the majesty of 
Milton, Shakspeare, and Byron, the smoothness of Pope, Goldsmith, Addison, 
and Camphelly hut in the wild grandeur of the sacred writings, and the works 
of Ossian, the simplicity of the reed of Bloomfield and Clare, and the exuhe- 
ranee of Moore. The oration in the senate, and the declamation at the har ; 
the harangue of patriotism, and the appeal of charity ; the rejoicing at our 
birth, and the mourning at our decease, must all have poetry in them to affect 
the heart ; and the holy scriptures breathing poetry from their every page, 
have supplied the ministers of judgment and peace with imagery and language 
which must for ever retain the aumority of poetry in the pulpit, and in all the 
effusions of devotion which claim a legitimate descent from the spirit of 
ancient prophecy. 

It is also to be r^arded, that there are pleasures belonging to the compo- 
sition, as well as the enjoyment of poetry, that will insure its production, 
whether devoted to beneficial or malignant purposes. That ** longing after 
immortality,*' which inhabits almost every oosom, has with the poet that 
desire of communicating its felicities which hallows and ennobles the impulse ; 
the genuine poet indulges a generous wish to convey to other souls the 
rapture of his own — claiming but the easy, yet reluctant payment of a smile 
— ^for the smiles of successive ages, have thousands wasted their own ; and 
have been content, like the taper, "to perish in giving light," and to endure 
pains and deprivations of poverty in life, that in the lovehness of their chil- 
dren their nan\e might be perpetuated to the latest generations. 

Hovf important an object of public attention is, therefore, this universal 
and wonderwaking agent, lest its powers be perverted to the encouragement 
of the designs of evil men, and the overthrow of moral principle. In me- 
chanics, or natural philosophy, the discovery of a new power, or of a channel 
for the more profitable exertion of a. known force, is hailed as a valuable con- 
tribution to the mass of human invention ; nor should the Christian philo- 
sopher be remiss in overlooking the means, by which more important effects 
may be produce'd on the machinery of the mind ; here, then, let him observe 
with vigilance, the influence of poetry, studious to preserve its bias within 
the channels of morality and trutn, and to the best of his ability, decry and 
discourage that spurious species which alike differhig in its origin, objects, 
and consequences, from the spirit of genuine minstrelsy, has displayed enough 
'of its potence to contaminate the fairest portion of the creation ; and, which 
never relaxing its activity in the cause of vice, has nearly induced an hatred 
for genuine poetry in the minds of many virtuous persons, who have mistaken 
the imposter for the angel of celestial light Such has been for more than 
a century the well-meaning aversion to poetry, entertained by that respectable 
body of people, the Society of Friends ; and I hail with gladness, the change 
of sentiment that is rapidly taking place in consequence of exertion of the 
talents of Wiffen, Barton, and several others of their sect, in defence of poetry 
consecrated to the cause of religion and truth. Many are now convinced 
that fair Poesy does not require the aid of false feeling and deception, to render 
her the handmaid of excellence, and "the grace and ornament of society.'* 
I therefore would suggest to that, as well as every other -Christian body, 
equally strenuous in the causes of civil and religious liberty, and moral im* 
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provement, Ae necessity and advantage of encouraeing siieh aukhora aa 
nave willingly appropriated their talents to good and ineful olgects : and 
surely by such a reformation of literature, the reputation of the genuine poet 
can suffer nothing, since all that is valuable of the productions of his genius 
will be treasured oy the wise and good, whilst the approbation of the ridiculous 
and vicious can afford no real satisfaction. Conformably with this sentiment, 
ah eminent poet and divine has remained, that *^ When poetry thus keeps 
its place as the handmaid of piety, it shall receive, not a poor perishable 
wreath, but a crown, that fadeth not away." 

Sknwthurf, /mm 4th, 1896. AUGUSTUS. 
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'* Onod iatit est cid conligit, nihil amplius optet/' Sor, 

Bleit with enough, ah! who would wish for more. 

Previous to my entering into my critical, philosophical, moral, and political 
discussions, it may be requisite for me to state, that J am lineally descended 
from the mighty Democritus of Abdera, disciple to Leudppus ; and though, not 
like many others, do I estimate worth from the antiquity of a OMisty pedigree, 
still I certainly feel an honest pride in telling the world that my actions nave 
never shamed my origin. Like my illustrious forefather, too, I have travdled 
in pursuit of knowlrage over the principal districts of Europe and Asia, and 
have endeavoured to see Nature in all her motley moods — ^from the intellectual 
philosopher, to the careless, uncivilized slave. Many travel for change of air, 
for bare unthinking curiosity, or, perhaps, to escape the satiety of ennui; but^ 
I am immodest enough to say, that no scene presented itself to me without 
my endeavour to extract matter for speculation, analysis, and reflection. The 
unrestrained passion of the barbarian, made me compare the virtue of refine- 
ment with the brutal animosities of uncuibed feelings ; the undiaste luxury of 
the seraglio with the domestic and purer bliss of an ^iropean drawing-room; 
and the lawless sallies of extravagance with the economy of ptrudence. In 
short, I put fallacy by the side of truth, to deasonstrsfee its emptiness, and 
learned to discover causes in the mature developement of their effects. Dio- 
genes, with some other old writers, relates that my mi^ty relation received 
five hundred talents for a recital of a splendid compositK>n ; that statues were 
erected to his honour; and that be dedicated his seouestered life to study: 
and, in order to convince mankind that, though he laughed at their follies, he 
(fid not choose to see them, be therefore most heroically put out both his 
ocular orbs. I will be candid, and confess that I have not yet arrived to 
such a pitch of heroism as to extinguish my luminaries; neither shall I be 
extravagant enough thus to waste my precious vision — but my degeneracy is 
not material. Democritus junior, too, has learned to laugh at the distractions 
of vanfly, and the supercilious mockeries of life in all its changes ; he has 
sought 4ie solitude of a rural cot, and dedicates his waning years to the enqm- 
ries of philosophy, and general observation in the affairs of literature. My 
fay flcqumntanees Oiice ^udaokRisly aceased sie of insanity, but soy conduct 
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begins to cdtpose their enmity. The love of praise my philosophy allows mc, 
and, therefore, I^tras not a little gratified once in hearing some of my loving 
friends expressing their fear that there would barely be room for the erection 
of my statue in St. Paul's ! 

Retirement is congenial to contemplation : and he vfho desires to live more 
in the character of a calm spectator, than an active participator, will seek the 
quietude of the country, in preference to the bustle of a city. For this reason, 
I enjoy the tranquillity of a rural retreat in a small village in the West 
of England, where the principal inhabitants are the 'squire, the rector, and 
myself My cottage is situated at a little distance from the rectory, and I can 
frequently get a glimpse of the venerable proprietor, as he pensively traverses 
his smooth CTeen lawn, from my study window. DifiPering from Dios:enes in 
my ideas of a residence, I have not neglected to furnish my country box with 
solid comforts, and the neat elegancies which may with propriety distinguish 
the house of the sage, as well as the fool. ^ ' 

Should you, Mr. Editor, think proper to visit me, you will be directed by 
the landlord of the village inn to cross the meadow just opposite his sign, and 
then walk down a cool, rugged lane, for a few hundred yards, at the end of 
which, you will se6 a cot with a thatched Italian roof, and six windows in 
front, with very white frames ; this is Mr. Democritus's house : just lift up 
the antiquated knocker, and you will speedily be ushered into his presence. 
In summer, the appearance of my house in front, is sure to obtain a remark of 
admiration from the passing stranger. The yellovr gravel walks, the various 
flower-beds fantastically laid out, the dark green shrubs, enlivened here and 
there by tall bending tulips, and other gay flowers, and the beautiful statue of 
Minerva, shining with its glossy surface through the bowery ^branches which 
half conceal it — all this, and other garden charms, delight strangers as well 
as the possessor. 

Althoi^h unincumbered with a wife, I am not deficient in comforts : Su- 
sannah, the ^squire's housekeeper's relation, and now dwindling into her 
sixtieth year, is remarkably punctilious in her observance of my commands, 
and never troubles me to ring the bell twice without obtaining an answer. My 
study is^ in the back parlour, and when lassitude creeps over me, I repair to 
the window, and delight my eye with a view of distant hills, of wood and 
glen, and all the green tapestry of nature. Of course, amons^ the volumes 
^hat compose my library, I have not omitted to place there all the works which 
have, come cbwn to me from my ancestor, DemocrituSy ofAhdera, My mode 
of life is as simple as the patriarchal. I rise in spring when the sun darts its 
first oblique beam athwart the dappled clouds in the east, and retire to my 
pillow when he sinks in the burnished west. My meals are regular andsimjple, 
and the experience of years has caused me to prefer plain sdiment to super- 
fluous luxuries. Though ** never less alone than when alone," I am not 
bestial enough for ever to be growling in my den of solitude, and, therefore, 
after I have employed the greater part of the day in the perusal of books, I 
seek the company of talking ones, yclept men. As I am generally recog- 
nized all around the neighbourhood as very ^* larned,^* I am sure to meet with 
plenty of attractive civilities, &c. &c. during my perambulations. I have little 
pride, and therefore am weak enough to be very condescendingly humane. 
The bereaved mother, the destitute victim of crippled age, the brisk maiden of 
twenty, and the wrinkled and blinking dame of threescore, are permitted to 
have access to me when my advice is required. I do not wish to arrogate to 
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myself the merit of extraordinary philanfhrophy, when I say, that benevolent 
condescension often affords me moments of exquisite enjoyment. This is 
certain, that he who wishes to immortalize himself m the sanctuary of grateful 
bosoms, may, within the precincts of an obscure village, find sufficient employ- 
ment for his virtuous hours. The patron of the poor and humble, when he 
goes to that undiscovered country from whence no traveller returns, shall 
leave more mourners behind him to chaunt his praise, than the monarch who 
lives'in splendour, and dies in the misery of pomp. 

I cannot think it impolitic for me to describe my two principal acquaintances, 
the 'sGuire and the rector ; both of whom favour me with an unceremonious 
call wnenever it pleases them, 'Squire HoUingsworth is an honest, spirited, 
buckskin-breech^ ^ntleman farmer, with round, ruddy, laughing cheeks, and 
brawny sides. He is a man of considerable income, and contrives to spend it 
agreeably. He is decently educated, and deeply skilled in field lore — a re- 
nowned sportsman, who never trembles for his neck when Miss Puss sweeps 
along the grass with her busy tail. His hospitality resembles himself, ever 
freely displayed : I never knew a man who appears to be more satisfied with 
the world and himself, and when I hear his shrill merry whistle, as he walks 
up the garden, 1 am sorely perplexed on defining true happiness. Do we not 
auer all our boast of philosophy, of intellectual refinement, and the felicities 
of mental disquisitions, often ctieat ourselves ? Which, in truth, is the hap- 
pier, the sportsman in shouting tally ho ! or, the dejected, ruminating stu- 
dent, breaking forth into fancied raptures, with O, philosophia ,vU(B ditx i 
virtutis indagatrix^ Sfcf I am tempted to believe that many who dan^e 
their vanity with the nominal pleasures of education are mere theorists in 
happiness ; they only differ from the uneducated in this — they call themselves 
happy because they wish to be so ; the former are never happy but when they 
really yceZ so. 

The rector, the Rev. Mr. Alworthy, is a man of ancient descent, and is 
beloved as a minister of Christ's flock, and is a truly amiable member of 
society. He does not, like many gentlemen of the cloth, teach virtue and 
practise vice, but maintains throughout the week a comely deportment, a 
dignified but agreeable conversation, and never sacrifices the delicacies •of the 
gentleman to the tyranny of compulsive prejudice. He lives in the bosom of 
domestic bliss and though his locks now begin to assume the hoariness of age, 
he is seldom gloomy, censorious, or fretfully punctilious. We generally visit 
each other alternately dupng the week, and as he is a man who has united to 
a refined understanding a most liberal beneficent disposition, I pass many 
grateful hours in his society. To him I am indebted for many lessons and 
principles of wisdom : for although 1 have had a very comprehensive view of 
ufe, by the experienceof its joys and smiles, its woes and delights, there yet 
remains something for me to learn, and — but here comes honest Susannah, 
with a bason of strawberries and cream for my supper, so I must e'en say, 
" farewell I" for the present. 
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TREATMENT OH? THE ENGLISH TO FOSEIGNEBS. 



Qniigpt kaec mercet lautinima.'— /m>. 8at/7, 
A pcetty picking here! 



As we have the tenderest regard for all the human species, whether our 
own hearty heef and pudding eater, the genuine John Bull, the swimming- 
eyed beardy Italian, the frisking compHmentary Frenchman, or the patriotic 
Swiss; since, in fact, our philanthropy is totally disjointed from the usual 
bigotry clinging to editorship, we trust our following remarks will be read 
without prejudice, and concocted without acrimony. We have no personal 
aim, nor owe we aught of grudgery to any son of distant climes. So far irom 
entertaining an hostile disposition to foreigners, we are proud in having the 
privilege of being acquainted with one or two, in the strictest sense gentlemen ; 
liberal in principle, cultivated, talented, disingenuous, and amiable. Should 
they be simple enough to apply our hints to themselves personally^ we shall 
regret a painful discovery — the shallowness of their understandings. 

The snores of Britain are the most hospitable in the world ; seldom on them 
has the wretched fugitive been wcecked without sharing pit}r, or the suppliant 
been driven to curse the stony hearts that never beat with sympathy for 
€)^er*6 woes. Britain ! dear cherished land of my birth, long may thy heroic 
generosity, thy hospitality to friendless, distressed humanity, like thine im- 
mortal prowess, continue to exalt thee beyond competition in the scale of 
nations. But while an Englidiman is reasonably delighted in proclaiming the 
hospitality of his country, can he be such an owl-like creature as to shut his 
eyes, ana not behdld the shameless ingratitude she meets with as a payment 
for her kindness? I cannot, will not, and " so here's out with it." 

Since the dreadful revolution of France, that made Europe to totter, swarms 
of foreigners have fledlo England to obtain that subsistence their own unhappy 
land denied them. Here they have not applied in vain — ^they are treated with 
courteousness, benevolence, and patronized even to the preference of the 
natives themselves ! Surely then, England does not deserve the rancouroits 
abuse thrown out by those very men whom her liberality hourly supports. 
Nothing, however, is more common. Our laws, our institutions, our manners, 
and our literature, are held up to ridicule to our faces, and with an arrogance, 
inoc pertaining even to the unobligated; eve^y thing of English growth is de- 
iemonstrated by pFejfH^ce^ saucy invidious eomparison, to be inferior to what 
they have at home. Many a Frenchman, for example, after you have rqplen- 
isbed him with all tlie good substantial realities of a Briitish meal, after he hais 
swallowed several bottles of your \rine, will not hesitate, with all his gallic 
effrontery, to employ two or three hours in detracting that your countrvmcsi 
and your own senses have taught to admire. And mark, too, while in the act 
of slurring the want of politeness in Englishmen, while he is extolling the ex- 
treme delimcy of feeling in the French character, he is himself the most 
unpolite of human beings — he is an ingrate ! There is strange inconsistency 
here. We confess at once our inability to comprehend what a man means 
by his politeness, whose only way of showing it is to be nauseously ungrateful. 
What would a Monsieur think of an Engliwman, who^ after being clothed. 
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fid, and constantly supported in his house, should at last basely presume to 
calumniate his reputation, expose his failings, and ridicule his respectability ! 
Would he, ¥rhen he met hini, make him a cringing reverence, shake him by 
the hand, and laud him for his amiable qualities ? If he would not, th6 
l^glishman oflen does, and revolting as it mayappear to human na^re,some^ 
•tinaes seems to like him the better for it, and celebrates his research, his dis- 
crimination, and above all his extreme poHtenese / / 

Charity is one of those amiable virtues which universally distinguish our 
countrymen ; it is indeed the predominant feeling that giowain dieir bosotrl.* 
They may be passionate, wavering, proud, and often vindictive, but enmity is 
softened when Distress presents herself in her miserable garments. Injury will 
be forgotten when the foe is reduced to wretchedness. One of the most com- 
mon proverbial expre^icms in England is — ** charity begins at^ome i" but this 
isrardy acted on by the afflttent With them it may be said that Charky walks 
abroad, (sometimes in immodest garments,) and while those related to them by 
Badonal fellowship are passed by with sullen neglect, foreigners share th6 
most extravagant and unmerited boimties. It is true thi^ a public appeal i% 
bdialf of our own countrymen is always generously answered. Wretchedness, 
when so glaringly thrusted on the notice of the community, seldom pines in 
continued want. An orphan family, a wrecked mariner, a wounded soldier, 
when a public paper states their lamentable situaticm, will be immediately 
succourea ; but our present remarks are not to be applied to the treatment' 
f^the English towaids great distress, but towards those less abject professional 
characters, both native and exotic. 

Without demur, then, we assert, that the preference, in the present day, so 
wunsersally given to the abilities of foreigners, is freqttendy an un&ir and 
vagoierous neglect of the native talent If it be urged, that foreigners have 
the preference only when they excel, I roundly and warmly deny it to be 90 
in geneval^^^ false and foolish excuse for a thoughtless, if not iim)eral practice 
Th^ are ft-equently preferred for mere novelty's sake, for the whim of patron* 
inng what is extraneous, without any regard for die merits of our country^ 
men. I will produce one instance out of many : A certain noble personage of 
some influence at the Opera house, a little while ago, meanly refused to engage 
an English dancer,^ because he was an Englishman ; not that he was at att 
deficient in the nirableness of the toe, for he was aware, when he rejected 
kim, diat this very dancer had been applauded for his dandng abilities on 
t)ie continent. As might be expected, a cringing^ pirotMing Gaul was 
admitted in ius place!! Fashion is more domineering in En^and than ia 
ether countries, and perhaps it is to her impudent, corrupt, and indis* 
criminating sway, rather than to any actual deficiency in humanity, we must 
attribute the -anomsJies in high life. Define Fashion correctly, and what an 
impure ji^t she is ! The great nurse her, because she often nesemUes them- 
sdves; they love to be distinguished as faskionabk. and to convince the 
world li)^ are so, scruple not to cherish what should often be despised, and 
contemn what claims support. It is now thought feshionable for foreign 
musicians and singers to take their benefit concert at the residence of some 
titled dam6. Here they, as may be reasonably expected, fail not to get 
ricldy, superfluously rem'arded, for squalling a^ratncra, or tuning the oat>- 
gut. Now be it understood, thai I do not pretend that there is any crime in 
this magnificent treatment of ''poor foveimi si^irers ;" but why we not some 
of our own sufferers — ^men who boast of British birth-r>why are. they sol 

V 
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^nted tbelike indulgence? For no other reason than this : a paragrapfi 
m the Morning Post, is to advertize ray lady's munificence, and it wouM not 
read so well, did it record lady L — -— 's name, coupled with an English 
^Mr.," as with a " Signor." I will not presume in every case to judge the 
motive for their predilection for what is foreign, but will ask thtm which is 
thtt more amiable^ the encouragement of native talent, or the unbounded- 
patronage of foreign talent, often inferior, and not requiring patronage. 

We may conclude without any forced deductions, that if a wider patronage 
were extended to our countrymen, in their various professions, it would be 
rewarded in time, by a speedy attainment of what is considered so overween- 
ingly excellent in foreigners. Really, I serio«is1v begin to fear, that England^ 
will soon be so Frenchified and Italianized^ that nothing' of pure Ens^lisfa* 
growth will remain for British eyes to gaze upon. «If the people of ton 
would limit their partiality to foreign monkies and parrots, to fruits and 
wines, to government and measures — would they even not extend tbeir 
** loving kindness" beyond giving foreign fine arts the precedence in their 
patronage; we should console our patriotism, by hoping that time would 
cure their maddening malady ; but, alas ! what is foreign, is advancing with 
. rapid strides to a melancholy extent. From admiring the skill of foreigners^ 
the English ladies contrive to admire the foreigners themselves; and after 
a little coquetry f as a sort of initiation into the foreign mysteries, they give 
them, their hands — ^whether their hearts so with the pretty present, we will 
not say. "We have a right to marry what countrymen we please" respond 
the ladies with fiery eyes, " we are free as the men, in this respect^ to iiseour owq 
inclination, and are accountable to none for our predilection, however absurd.'' . 
We grant this to be eminently true : we do not with arrogance comTTianc^ themr 
not to nuptis^ize with foreigners ; but we humbly entreat them, as our country- 
women whom we so idolize, as the sweet creatures whom Englishmen are so 
prcHid to protect for the honour of the true English breed, to endeavour to love 
their own countryinen when they are anxious to be ^* joined in the holy hands 
ofwedlock,^^ I am certain they will be quite as tender and affectionate as 
husbands chosen from more southern climes. If they will persist to marry 
foreigners, heaven only knows what is to become of us ! Our country will be 
as incoi^rruous in its appearance, as that whimsical medley Horace alludes to 
in the commencing line of his ** Arte Poetica,''* a horse's neck united to a 
human cranium^ a beautiful woman in the upper parts with an ngW fish's 
tail ! In fact, we shall become in a century a pack of mongrels — half English,; 
half French; and since we trust it is impossible for foreign manners and sen- 
timents to be in S3anpathy with English feelings, the bodily form will be racked 
with inconsistencies and battling contrarieties. With such a prospect, ye 
English fair, for mercy's sake manage to love Englishmen, although you may 
like foreigners; do not take the expensive trouble to visit France and Italy 
in isearch of a husband, but condescend to pick one from the home stock of 
expectant wooers. Remember, there are many counties in Britain, and many 
marriageable men waiting for a wife. 

When I entered on the present chapter, I had no thought of bein^ so dif^ 
fuse as I have proved ; but the subject by degrees became so agreeable, that 
I was tempted to launch a little from my proposal ; and even now, 1 have by^ 
no means exhausted my ideas^ but must resume my remarks in a future num- 
ber. A few words of friendly advice directed to the foreigners, and I lay 
aside my pen.' 
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Well tlien, ye exotic plants ! who flourish (against nature) more by being 
transplanted! Ye sons of other climes! who retreat hither to share our 
blessings, do not spit yonr insults in our fiatces, because they smiled on ye 
when you applied for support. Remember, that if you are intruders, you 
ought not to be monopolisers ; though you are patronized, it little becomes 
you to flaunt or domineer. Because we, to encouras^e you, condescend to 
ieam your language, do not, ia return, attempt to ridicule thoae who have 
ildorned our own energetic one. 

Be not so audacious as to tell us your jingle is harmony, and our harmony 
jiogl^. Because you enjoy the beatitude of gracefully twisting your limbs, 
do not call us bandy^lei^ged. When you choose to be cringers, rakes and deists, 
pray refrain from setting us down as savages, hypocrites, and asses. Be- 
cause your wit is so sapient and clear as often to dazzle with its senseless 
burnish, do not, for this reason, term ours muddy and indigestible. Because 
your nation has produced a few great literary Anihropopkagu do not be so 
void -of compassion, as to designate us mere pigmies, or imps in literature. In 
fine, since we receive you, do not abuse us ; because we feed you do not despise 
us ; and, above all, do not be so charming as to rob us of our fair country- 
women ; or mark the consequence, which 1 now make known, as prophesied to 
me the other day by John Bull, esq. : — ** An army of English batchelors shall, 
to revenge the dearth of British ladies, land in France, and by a mysterious spell, 
compel, without any exception, every Frenchman that has a doubk tongue^ in 
Farisyto do nothing else for twerUi^four hours, but matter the following mystic 
lines, which will then be found by a Welsh parson, and delivered to the l»nds 
d British youth :"— 

fttliatrtn'oiirijatcf)lBOOlilBenttsC1(afc]^iiurt1)atttl(iril. 
«Btt)tlii1&t|ttrtiUitlst|in8«ttiet((tftacoof0t^ 
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There is a principle inherent in all animals to avoid such evils as have a 
tendency to destroy life ; and hence self-preservation has been justly denomi« 
nated the first-law of nature. How strange, nay, how inconsistent, does it 
not therefore appear, that man, who on account of his reasoning faculties, is 
justly placed at the bead of the various classes of animated beings, shall be 
the only, one that departs from this principle ; and, occasionally, when tired of 
his present state of existence, is so impious as to raise the band which was 
formed for his safety or support, to deprive himself of the inestimable booa^f 
an all-wise and all-powerful Creator ! 

The perversion of intellect which can prompt to the execution of sO unna- 
tural a deed must be very great, and however our pity may be excited at 
those unfortunate persons who, labouring under insanity, may, in consequence 
of their loss of reason, be led to the commission of suicide ; still we have to 
lameni that many cases of self-destruction are occurring, and their frequency is 
greatly to be deplored, where there has not been any previous display of m^n-. 
tel aberration, and where the awful deed has been deliberately reflected upon- 
in the mind of the unhappy being, and carried into effect with an apparent 
T^olution; and these cases are . calculated to impress the mind with horror^ 
and to inspire a feeling of detestation at a crime so unnatural, and so atrocious 
in die eyes of civilized society. 
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tloi^h IM16 mjr qtlcitioD, whether it be possible that any one poss^isod of 
a sound mind, can calmly or deliberately hurry himself out of the present state 
of existence, and consider it to be owing to the ^Ise perceptions or delusiona 
l^the moment, that self-destruction is determined upon, or carried into effect: 
yet it may safely be asserted that many instances do occur, where the unhappy 
being has shewn a full command of the reasoning faculty, and attended to the 
ordinary occupations of hfe, without exciting the least suspicion of mental 
disorder, antecedent to the codimission of the fatal deed. In such cases we 
may occasionally feel a difficulty to discriminate ; for on the one hand, a regard 
to the character of the diseased, with whom we may have been on terms of 
friendship, or feelings of conipassion to the afflicted family, or immediate 
connections, may induce us to take the most favourable view, and to place the 
direful occurrence in the fairest light it will permit ; yet, on tlie other hand, 
the enormity of the offence should awaken m our minds the greatest indigna- 
tion, and lead us to the laudable endeavour of inspiring others with sentiments 
expressive of their disapprobation or disgust at a deed so contrary to the 
common feelings of human nature, so destructive to every noble or virtuous 
principle, and so repulsive to the laws of God and man. 

In ancient times, as well as modem, it has been too commonly the case to 
extol or to hold up such characters as those who have deprived themsdves of 
life, when ascribed by a multitude of opposing evils, as being worthy of our 
admiration for the resolution or the courage with which they l^ve inflicted tbe 
latal stroke, whether by poison, by the sword, or by any other of the means 
had recourse to on these occasions. But surely the attributing- to honourable 
or noble principles, or consideringas worthy of the esteem of others, an action^ 
which displays the loss of real fortitude, and want of piety, (as is evinced in 
being unresigned to the de^ees of an all-wise, all-powerful, and superintend- 
ing providence,) must in itself arise from a perversion of intellect or mental 
illusion, similar to that imparted to the eye when looking through a deceptive 
medium, as through coloured glass which throws a false glare on the objects 
to which oin' vision is directed. 

It is devoutly to be wished that some means could be devised to check the 
extension of so direful an evil ; an .evil of greater magnitude than many are 
aware of, as we may learn from the bills of mortality published in this island 
and in several parts of the continent : and it would be desirable to 

" detect the cause 

Of self-assault, expose vhe monster's birth, 
And bid abhorrence hiss it round tbe world." 

Wliatcan operate more forcibly upon the minds of those who feel an in- 
clination 



n. 



-to run away. 



From this world's ills, that at the very worst 
Will soon blow o*er, thinkint^ to mend themselves 
By boldly venturing on a world unknown. 
And plunging headlong in the dark," 

wiien Aey are capable of reflection and have previously received religious in- 
struction, than the consideration of the awral state which may inevitably 
await them> 

" Who rush into the presence of their judge! 
As if they challenged him to do his worst, 
And mattered not his wrath !" 
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' But there are many instances, where, from a want of having been taught the 
relative duty of man to his Creator ; or, where, provided the mind has been 
cultivated by education, there exists a total want of religious principle, that 
the Wiciched beings have committed self-murder, with a view either to escape 
the pressure of impending calamity, the conflicting passions of misjudging or 
ignorant minds, or the scornful contempt of a censorious world ; and^ it is 
propable that a dread of the infliction of some degrading indignity to their 
lifeless remains, may produce the effect of preventing others from carrying 
a similar design into execution. Upon this principle, the wisdom of our 
ancestors was displayed by the introduction of that apparently barbarous cus- 
tom of denying christian interment, and directing the self-murderer to be 
buried at the intersection of public roads, with a stake driven thronsfh the body. 
It is recorded, that in ancient Rome the practice of suicide was become so 
prevalent, that with the view of striking terror into the minds of others, who 
were bent on similar measures, it was ordered by the senate that the bodies 
of all such as had destroyed themselves, should be publicly exposed, by being 
dragged naked through the streets of the city ; and, in consequence of this 
enactment, the principle of shame had the happy effect of lessening the evil 
in a considerable degree. 

I would here observe, that were our legislators to direct or enact it as a 
law, that the remains of all those persons who destroy themselves by violent 
means, (and who were not labouring under insanity, as may have been evinced 
by their previoas conduct) should be considered in the same light as the bodies 
of those who have been guilty of the destruction of others ; and, consequently, 
in a like manner devoted to the benefit of mankind, by their appropriation to 
the purposes of dissection.* It requires but little if any argument to prove, 
that in this case a real good would result to the united cause of science and 
humanity, especially in districts situate at a distance from the established 
schools of anatomy and surgery, by the assistance it would afford to the exten- 
^on of that knowledge, which is absolutely requisite to enable the medical or 
surgical practitioner, to act in a manner honourably to himself and with advan- 
tage to others ; whilst the consideration that such a fate awaited the remains 
of the self-murderer, might tend powerfully to restrain many from the com- 
mission of 80 foul a deed. 

It being so desirable, for the the sake of those whose lives would be other- 
wise rendered burthensome, by the occurrence of several of the casualties to 
which we are liable, for the comfort or relief of others, who are the subjects 
of disease in many of its distressing and dangerous shapes ; and for the im- 
provement or elucidation of science ; that anatomical investigations be not only 
permitted, but encouraged ; in order to render the healing art of effect, and 
to enable its professors to mitig.ite or lessen the numerous evils that *' flesh is 



** 't ifl a circamstance 'worthy of the deepest repvt, tint In this enNghtened ag« tnd country, tiiere 
should be men fill'iDi; the moet honouratile •tations in aociety, who op^se themselves to the diffusion 
of that knowledge from which they may in iheir own persons be desirous of reapin^^ advantage. Such 
M the case with those men, who set their (aces against the dissection of the human body, and in the 
dented capacity of maff^strates or^udges, throw out the most degnding epithets against a practice, 
which has been, which is, and which will continue to be, one of the most useful branches of human 
knowledge, that the mind Is capable of acquiring. Would the leatned judge, who presided on a late 
occasion where be rendered himself conspicuous ft>r his opposition to the extension of anatomical 
enquiries, feel satisfied in submitting to nny surftioal operation of importance, when the operator had 
not acquired a minute knowledge of the parts aboot to he cut throafh with his scalpel t Certainly 
w»t; ibr a man wonld with eqaal reason entroit a fold repeater to % blaekiauth that he might ad^just or 
vepair ita dtUcmta mediastcu opciatloai. 
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heir to;*' the proposition may not appear absurd or harsh that it be strongly 
recommended by those holding authority, that the body of the suicide, like 
that of the homicide, shall be rendered of service to that society whose la%i s 
have been so grossly violated, by its being legally devoted to dissection. It 
may be said, in objection, that the harrowed feelings of the relations or friends 
of such unhappy beings, would be rendered the more acu'e, and their future 
peace of mind destroyed by the recollection of the event, as connected with 
such an appropriation of the remains of their relatives. But have not such 
relatives forfeited every claim to their esteem ? have they not voluntarily in- 
flicted npon them the greatest injury of which they were capable ? and is there, 
in reality, any thing so dreadful, when abstractedly considered, in the scientific 
investigation of a perishable material, which under Other circumstances would 
speedily run into decomposition, and which must be consigned to the earth, 
in order to cor.ceal an object offensive to the senses from our observation ? 

I could enlarge upon this topic, but will spare the time of my reader ; and 
briefly observe, that several instances have come under my observation, whfre 
such a measure as thdt adverted to above, might have been of great utility, by 
operating upon the minds of others. By way of exemplification, the follow- 
ing examples are adduced : — A few years since I was in company with several 
young men of an evening, when our conversation ran upon scientific pursuits ; 
amongst us was one of considerable attainments who had receivea an ex- 
cellent education, and gained an apparent knowledge of the world and of the 
profession to which he had been brought up ; who conversed upon the subject 
with animation, and by his observations evinced the correctness of his judg- 
ment, and the soundness of his mind. The following morning: he deliberately 
shot himself in his bed-room, in consequence of some peculiar ideas he had 
entertained respectinsj a triflmg bodily defect ; having previously written some 
letters explanatory of the reason which led to the commission of so rash an 
act. In regard to this case, had such a law existed, the idea of being legally 
devoted to dissection might have operated as a preventive, and society have 
been saved the loss of a valuable member ; or, had it failed of doing so, the 
example amongst many of a respectable station in life, might have been produc- 
tive of good, by deterring them from acting a like dishonourable and disgraceful 
part. In an inferior class of society, I have very recently seen an instance of 
a man, who had been in the service of his country for some years as a soldier, 
having faced death on the field of battle on several occasions, and received a 
pension for his services at home and abroad : after spending a day or two in 
dissipation and debauch, whereby his means were exhausted, he cut his throat 
in such a manner as to prove almost immediately fatal. Here the example of 
consigning: the body to dissection would have been of great force upon the 
minds of the uninformed rustics, who crowded around his remains, to behold 
the body of their companion weltering in the blood which had just before 
been shed by his own hand. 

Instead of moralizing upon this subject, I will annex the following Stanzas 
from an Ode entitled «« the Suicide," by T. Warton. 

"Just Heaven, man*s fortitude to prove, 
Permits through life at large to rove 

The tribes of bell-born woe ; 
Tet the same power that wisely sends 
Life's fiercest ills, indulgent lends 

Beligion's golden shield to break tb* embattled foe. 
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Her aid divine, had lull'd to rest 

Yon foul Belf-miirderer's tbrobbiog breast. 

And stay'd the rising stoiin : v 

Had bade the sun of hope appear 
To gild the darkened hemisphere 

And give the wonted bloom to Nature's blasted form. 

Vain man ! 'tis Heaven's prerogative - 
To take, what first it deign'd to give,— 

Thy tributary breath : 
In awful expectation placed, 
Await thy doom, nor impious baste 
.To pluck from God's right hand bis instruments of death." 
Mttk*kai»,Jmum,i«St6, FERGUSON. 



ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS FROM THE ANCIENT LYRIC POETS. 

[by ROBERT MONTGOMERY.] 
No.!. 



Those vho are capable of enjoying aperuml of the ancient lyric poett in the original, require 
no explanation of the arduous task aevolving on him who is bold enough to attempt a translation. 
Bat to such as are mere Em^lish readers, it may be pm|>er to remark, that 1 shHil endeavour m all 
cases to f(ive the authors meaning ; dcclininfi; paraphrase where a direct tianslation is possible. 
Tne compound epithets, since they in fact are considered some of the most prominent lieauties in 
lyric poetry, will be universally reta'ned; 1 am aware, ihat my liile is somewhat pompous. "Orif^iual 
Treoslatiuns from the Ancient Ly ic Po<>ts:" but that readei u a simpleton who would quarrel with 
titles -let him look to what follows, and if he be incensed ai this present specimen, all that 1 have to say 
i<, let liim apply to Pindar himself, and make a better one, " verbum soL"" 

The Ninth Pgthiau Ode of Pindar, to line 11&. 
TO TELESICRATES OF CYRENE, CONQUEROR IN THE ARMED RACE. 

By the deep-zoned Graces aided, let me weave the song 

For Telesicrates, victor in the Pythian throngs : 
With brazen helmet armed, in bliss I see bim stand 
Cyrene's splendid crown, far-fiimed equestrian land* 

Cyrene,* whom Latona's hairy son 
Erst from Pel ion's murmur ingf bosom won ; 
His golden car the virgin huntress brought, 
Queen of the land with teeming fruitage fraught, 
Bloomingly to dwell 'mid the grazing flock, 
In sunny Afrique, Earth's third lovely stock. 

Venus of (he silver foot, with gentle hand inviting. 

The Delian stranger took, from his heaven-built car alighting, 

And o'er the grateful nuptial bed 

Delicious modesty she shed. 

In marriage joined the god love swayed 

To far ruling Hygeu» maid, 

. * lomtiaoQ with his usual plan, Pindar here confoiuids the city with the nymph, whost nam* 
uocan.- 
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From Ocean second hero he, 
Sov'reign of th' haug^btj Lapiths, 
Whom, from Peneus* coucb of yore. 
In Pindus' glens, Naid Cressa bore. 

The sire fkir-arraed Cyrene bred 
From festal scenes and borne aloof; 

Nor witb ber mates tbe feast sbe led. 
Nor loved to wind tbe ciroliog loof« 
Bat spear and metalled dart to wield, 
And pierce fbe beasts tbat soour tbe fidd. 
Her sway affording to recline 
In quiet ease berfatber's kine: 
And wben tbe glimpse of dawn arose 
Sbe taated balmy brief repose. 
Companion of tbe pillow, sleep ! 
Tbat on tbe dewy brow dotb creep. 

One day, the arrow-skilled Apollo found ber 
Sbaflless, witb brawny lion wrestling round ber. 

And tbtts to summoned Chiron spoke ; 
'* Son of Pbillyra!* quit thy hallowed cave. 
Behold this noble woman's soul, bow brave! 
Mark now the struggling nymph ! what contest dread» 
Quakeless she draws on ber undaunted head ! 
Say, from what tribe the mighty nymph is bornt , 
1 name from what renowned trunk she's torn, 
Inhabiting these dark and oraggy bills. 
Whose lofty soul no chilling terror fills ? 
Tell, may a God stretch forth his hand of power, 
Cull from her couch tlie honied virgin flower?" 

To him tbe god-like Centaur counsftUng Said, 
While o'er his brow unrufBed smiles were spread-w 

** The rayslic keys of hallowed love 
In sage Persuasion's lips are lain, 

And men, and e'en tbe gods above. 
At first from public love refrain. 
And sure tbe fire of passion warmed this speech 
From thee, whom no unhallowed lie can rea^b ; 
To thee who track'st tbe mazy paths of iati^ 
Must X the damsel's birth and lineage state ? 
Who tell'st the leaves that strew tbe earth in spring, 
H6w many sands the lashing whirlwinds wing 

O'er rivulets and oceandtep, 
And in thine eye doth past and present keepf ' 
If 'fore thy wisdom man may dare explain 
I'll weave it all in the prophetic strain.' 



$9 



* Son Phillyr* and Satam, who matamorphotcd himself into a horse, to escape from his ifir^tf* 
nsing tponsc, Rhea. 
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^ In the vaTe thou com'st spouse to the maideQ to be, 
From the Garden of Jove bear her over the sea. 
There queen of the cities, a throne she shall fill. 
O'er the island-race reign on the mead-girt hill ; 
For thee, meady Lybia shall smilingly hold 
Thy beautiful nymph in her mansions of gold. 
And speedily grant her a portion to share 
Of the land where no wild beast or fruitage is rare. 

Thence Libys shalFbear from a mother*s soft powers 
Her infant to Earth, and the fiiir-tfaroned Hours ; 
While on their knees the leering baby shall smile. 
Nectar in its lips shall be stilled all the while — 
They will rend him immortal, his friend's nearest joy. 
Called Jove, Aristsus, Apollo the coy." 

^iiJitf6/A,1826. 



« RES ECCLESIASTICiE." . 

[We feel great pleasure in being permitted to insert the following remarks 
from a highly gifted and celebrated writer, on an article which appeared in 
No. I. of The Inspector J entitled " Res Ecclesiasticae." To those who have 
penised* that article, these sensible observations will be acceptable, and to all 
they convey useful information on an interesting topic. — ^Ed.] 

Every provision is made, that can be made, to prevent collusion* 

Nor can auy one be ordained, from mere classical knowledge. 

Three witnesses, clergymen of unexceptionable characters, must sign a bond Jide 
testimonium to the candidate's moral character, from a knowledge of the three last 
years. This is indispensable: and what creditable person would sign what he knew to 
hejalse ? and, after aJl, considerable time is allowed for the Bishop's private enquiry. 

That improper characters do enter into the church, cannot be denied ; but I am sure, 
in general, by the laws of the land, and ecclesiastical canons, every care is taken to 
prevent it: and, let me add, that notwithstaiding much obloquy arising from want of 
knowledge, there is no set of men, taken altogether, and allowing for exceptions, so 
well-informed, and so exemplary in their station, as the parochial clergy. 

As to their roUing in affluence and luxury, how many livings do you suppose, in the 
whole diocese of Bath and Wells, are worth five hundred a year ? not one in Jbrty ; and 
after an expensive education, all other professions being interdicted, (it being a thousand 
to one whether an educated clergyman be so successful as to get such preferment,) with 
perhaps a wife and five children, such preferment does not give the idea of affluence 
and luxury. 

The idea of an university education, such as is described, proceeds from the same 
want of accurate information. Be assured, such a character as is described, could not 
be educated at our universities, though there are there, young men of large fortunes, 
and noblemen, as well as those destined to the church, such a character, however high 
his connections, would be instantly — expelled ! ! 

As to tithes being divided into ybtcr ;9ar/«, one for the bishop, one for the /)oor, this 
was when the bishops were rectors. They had all the tithes, and sent out from the 
diocesan city their roadsmen, itinerant ministers. There were no resident clergy ; 
besides, no clergyman had any taxes to pay. The great tithes, and oblations greater 
than tithes, were untouched. Nine livings out oiten are now in /ay hands ; 1 mean 
the great tithes. A clergyman had no taxes to pay, ViO family to maintain ; there were 
no assessments to the poor, no labour paid out of the poor-rates. An incumbent pays 
now a qiiarter of his living, in many places, to the poor-rates and taxes — first fruits-^ 
tenths besides, after which, he is to maintain a family of five or six children ! 

Brmhill Parsonage. W. L. B, 

W 
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CHAP. II. 

I Continued from pa$9 76.] 

The daughter of Sir Hugh Martindale conducted her father* s friend from a 
spot which the returning dawn would soon render precarious to his safety ; and 
the silence of 'their retreat was but partially interrupted by casual expressions 
of surprise and astonishment. The object contemplated by Edwin Percy ia 
his present journey, was to visit the abode of his father's earliest coadjutor ; 
and though not exactly aware of its precise^ situation, he was right in his con- 
jecture that it could not lay far distant from the adjacent village. His encounter 
with Emily was immediately construed, by his teeming imagination, into an 
earnest of future happiness and success : and it is difficult to say which emotion 
predominated within, excessive joy, or restrained gratitude. A walk of about 
ten minutes introduced them into the thick and apparently inexplicable maze 
of a towering wood ; and so enveloped were they in its trackless and unfriendly 
path, that but for the exquisite fortitude of his guide, Edwin Percy would have 
preferred the dangers of an open country to the hardships which, in a great 
measure, constituted his present security. They emigrated from this unsocial 
spot, not without sundry marks which the lonely traveller invariably displayed 
in token of the difficulties he had encountered, and as a tribute exacted by the 
inhospitable country through which he had pursued his way. Edwin Percy 
was astonished at the prospect which opened immediately oefore him. The 
formidable walls of his friend's castle, embraced on every side by a wide 
stretching lawn, beautifully enriched by a meandering rivulet, impressed his 
senses with more than ordinary complacency ; and as the natural temperam«it 
of his mind was more elevated than otherwise, except when silence and soli- 
tude introduced unhappy reflections, the energy of his penetrating eye seemed 
at this mdment peculiarly inspiring, as (to adopt the style of poesy) it reflected 
the image of hope and exultation. During their solitary perambulation, no 
topic had been discussed which bore on the political movements of the day — 
not in compliment to the lady, for Emily was a politician — but the taciturnity 
they preserved, and for which each had an especial motive, was uninterrupted 
by any casual enquiry respecting personal or domestic relations and occurrences. 
So that when Edwin Percy followed his guide through a narrow .gallery to 
which they had ascended from the spacious causeway, and which communicated, 
to the chambers of the castle by doors placed at opposite extremities, he knew 
not who awaited within to greet him with a hearty reception. The gallery 
was lit by a single lamp suspended from the centre of the ceiling by a gilt 
chain, which, however, poorly reflected its feeble beams: and as Edwin 
looked below on the broad-paved floor, and the appurtenances of state and 
magnificence which hung around, he secretly signed for a return of those 
gratifications which, with all the enthusiasm of youth, he had been accustomed 
to worship. There is a pride peculiar to nobility, and hereditary inheritance, 
which no true patriot would wish to become extinct in the bosoms of those 
who constitute the leading interests of the nation. By no means could we wish 
to equalize the scale of rank, if for no other reason than to preserve the charac- 
teristics of a people, as they are varied by degrees. One rank, common to all, 
might display a thousand inconsistencies, to de&ce its legitimate impression ; 
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whefeas, if a single scion disgrace its parent stock, there are redeeming qualities 
in another, sufficient to counteract its demoralizing tendency. In reviewing the 
exploits of his ancestry, there was nothing of which the descendant of the 
house of Northumberland mio;ht justly be ashamed : there was much to excite 
the noble emulation of his genius, much to encourage the display of his patriotic 
spirit. And with reflections not altogether imlike the preceding, Edwin Percy 
deemed himself an object of no small importance within the domain of a friend 
and fellow-patriot Perhaps there was another motive for self-gratulation, 
which though we may not so easily define, is, notwithstanding, pe rfectly re- 
concileable to the impulse and waywardness of human nature. It was almost 
impossible for any one to be unmoved in the presence of Emily Martindale ; 
yet it was no mean compliment to say, that such a mind only could appreciate 
her excellency. In plain truth, young Percy derived all his courage from this 
very impression, when, on another occasion, he so strenuously debated the 
propriety of his continental excursion. His bosom, however, had been the 
repose of his fnend*s confidence, and he no longer indulged the recollection 
of Frederic Mortimer with usual complacency. His residence abroad had 
partially tranquillized his mind, and his philosophy taught him to acquit his 
triend of any unworthy motive. Even the unjust appropriation of his p ro- 
^ perty ^iled to excite the sterner principles of malevolence and revenge, and 
^ Edwin Percy ventured to return to England " a wanderer," as he expressed 
his condition, '* without a consecrated ^ot to call a home,*' little dubious of 
the str**ngth of his resolution. Frederic, no doubt, had a prior claim to the 
compassion of Emily Martindale, and it was duly awarded. Her acquaintance 
with the house of Northumberland, indeed, commenced with her infancy, and 
the infancy of Edwin Percy. They were the branches of noble ancestry, 
accustomed to the same habits, and naturally and imperceptibly i^ibibing 
the same notions and opinions. But all this failed to excite any other' 
feeling in her than that of sisterly regard and esteem. It was the splendid 
. qualities of young Mortimer, who was unexpectedly introduced to her ac" 
quaintance, tiiat engrossed her soul, and the novelty was too earnestly con- 
templated to escape recollection. There was no calculating . principle with 
her — she loved and was beloved, and as Edwin Percy shared the confidence 
of both, the fact for the first time in his life, discovered to himself a conscious- 
ness of a very deep and powerful interest. He could no longer mingle in 
their recreations, concert their rambles, or facilitate their amusements. Nay, 
on one occasion, when his unsuspecting friend, confided in him a message 
^hich ivas to be carefully concealed from Sir Hugh Martindale, his emotions 
were too visible to escape detection. Edwin acknowledged his weakness, and 
instead of the fierceness which might have been expected from a rival, his 
ingenuousness met with the S3rmpathy it deserved. But the equilibrium of 
disinterested friendship could no longer be preserved, and althougn the victim 
of turbulent passions, Edwin Percy retained a sense of propriety sufficient to 
acquiesce in the arrangements of Sir Hugh Martindale and others for his de- 

Sirture, which though arising from other motives, was both politic and wise, 
is correspondents m England carefully abstained from introducing a topic 
which could only unsettle his firm philosophy ; and yet, in the midst of his 
deprivations, he felt that he wanted an object, in which to centre his prospects, 
and allured by the influence of which, he wished to collect his thoughts. 
The impression never left him so entirely, but that its recurrence *was some- 
times invited, and its tributary sigh was never withheld. Edwin Percy, as 
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the child of misfortune, claimed on his peculiar privilege; the exercise of 
hope ; and this principle alone, beyond' all others, was me grand source of 
his existence. To say that his thoughts were not occupied with the recollec- 
tion of Emily Martindale, when in the chamber of Sir William Ogilvie^ he 
resigned himself to their powerful charm, would but ill beseem the character 
of his circumstances. But he really knew not her present abode, and it may 
with safety be asserted, that the primary object of his journey, was to identify 
himself with the agents of a faction which then assumed a formidable appear* 
ance. His encounter with the daughter of his friend, under such very peculiar 
circumstances, excited a tumult of indescribable emotions, and completely 
usurped that interest in his mind which other claims, 'till then, had obtained. 
He did not stop to reason whether the omen were favourable or prejudicial 
t6 his future prospects : he wished for happiness, and if it were a deception, 
he was willing to be deceived. Yet, as he drew nearer to the venerable 
habitation, which, at a distance, he delighted to contemplate, his anxiety to 
demand the hospitality of his friend,' he knew not why, gradually abated; and 
he wished for no greater acquisition to his content, than he enjoyed in the 
silent contemplations of his mind. Reader! has thy heart ever thrilled with 
a prospect of emancipation from the thraldom of aggravated distress ? hast 
thou known the pangs of love, hopeless unrequited ? hast thou, in the very 
vortex of despair, known the undefined rapture of instantaneous hope and 
exultation, when the very springs of -life at their ebb regain the vigour and 
importance of youth? then thou canst tell what were the feelings of Edwin 
Percy, as he followed the mistress of his heart through the intricacies of her 
paternal domain. For such, indeed, she was — ^the idol of his affections, the 
undisputed monarch of his soul. 

The apartment into which Edwin Percy was ushered by the courtesy of 
his companion and guide, displayed the appearance of mournful solemnity ; 
and the lamp which only served to rescue it from total darkness, lent a melan- 
choly interest to the scene. Indeed, so unintelligible was this state of * darkness 
visible,' that Edwin Percy could not recognize the presence of any with 
whom he was once familiar : and he imagined it a sort of temporary pro- 
vision designed by his fair friend, as an introduction to a meeting with her 
parent : her address, however, removed his suspicions. 

^ I have brought you a friend, my lord," she said, addressing herself to an 
individual, whose form could hardly be distinguished in the gloom which 
pervaded the apartment. 

*^ What is the meaning of an intrusion at this unseasonable hour," enquired 
a voice in another situation of the room. 

"Nay, sir," rephed Emily, " be not angry with your daughter, because she 
has been the instrument of conducting to your presence a tried and valued 
friend ; or Edwin Percy may think my courtesy constrained." 

** Edwin Percy 1" repeated both voices at the same instant : and both arose 
to convince themselves of the reality of the vision. 

" It is even so, my lord," said he modestly, addressing the first speaker, 
whom now he recognised as the celebrated Cobham. 

" But what brought you here?" enquired Sir Hugh Martindale, whose cal- 
culating policy never left him. 

"I am brought here," replied Percy, " by a determination to r^ain my 
possessions from the grasp of a tyrant, or perish in the struggle." 

" Young man," said Lord Cobham, whose coolness and deliberation were 
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his distineuisbing characteristics — " you have all the impetuosity of your 
fitther, witnout, I fear, the salutary check which prudence might advise.*'* 

This was not the tone or language in which Edwin expected to have been 
addressed, nor was it at all calci^t^ to conciliate his feehngs : but it was not 
intended by the speaker to convey reproof; on the contrary, the admonition 
was intended as a caution to avoid those errors which had proved fatal to his 
ancestors. 

•' I should suppose, my lord," replied Percy, " you need not be reminded, 
that the repeated sacrifices which have been extorted from me, have left me 
without resources, and almost without friends. The acquisition of the for- 
mer would render less indispensible the services of the latter, which I have 
known to be precarious and uncertain." 

" You possess an independent spirit," said Lord Cobham, " which only re- 
quires a prudent management to prove eminently serviceable in the present 
juncture." 

*' Indeed, my lord ! pray to what do you allude ?" 

« You cannot surely be ignorant of my present situation and sufferings. You 
must have been informed by popular rumour of my incarceration in the 
tower — " 

" I did learn that intelligence on the continent, but your liberty 1 had not 
ascertained." 

** That liberty was gained by stratagem, and although my escape was the 
result of intrigue, and my discovery would expose me to the fiercest flames of 
Smithfield,! piefer the sanctuary of this retreat to the pleasure of the monarch." 

*^ How long, my lord, are things to remain as they are ?" inquired the im- 
patient Percy. 

** Until our schemes are fully developed and completed. Your services may 
be requisite and effectual to our cause, and they need only to be asked and 
granted." 

" Alas ! my friends," said Percy, " for so 1 will call you, what have I now 
in my power worth your acceptance: or what can I display equal to the 
magnitude of the cause we advocate. There was indeed a time when my 
professions did hot stand in need of supplies, and had I not been despoiled by 
■ the hand of persecution, they would not be withheld now. Still I can wield 
a sword in defence of the truth, and if a single arm be only requisite, pray 
accept this proffered one of mine." 

** Your name, yoimg Percy, is equal to a thousand arms," replied Lord 
Cobham. ** Enlist yourself under the banners of the popular cause, and your 
enemies will be asliamed to meet you in the face of heaven. Here is the 
place of our intended operations — success depends on method — and this ar- 
rangement must be inviolably preserved." 

" It is good," said Edwin, as he glanced over a roll of parchment which 
contained the names of their principal adherents, with their situations, and 
the number of their retainers. " London will hardly oppose the power with 
which she is surrounded. WaUingham^ Reading^ 700. — Sir John Coffe, 
Middlesexy 980. — Corpue^ Essex^ 1500. — Lampetre, Surry y 740.— Frois- 
sardi Kentf 1260. — Havilandy BiLckingham, 1300.— jRccisdafe, Hertford^ 
UOO.-^Cartwrighty Hampshire, 360.— Total, 7940." 

** These are forces," continued Lord Cobham, " on which we can rely, and 
when they are opce in action, we may safely depend on the services of ten 
times their number. We want a leader who may centre in himself the im- 
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portance of the cause for which our soldiers are content to risk their lives tixiA 
fortunes : and who so well qualified as the descendant of the house of Nor- 
thumherland ?" 

This was an offer too mighty even for the comprehensive mind of a Percy, 
and he knew not how to receive it, though coming from a source which could 
neither flatter nor deceive. 

•* My lord," replied Edwin, **who so fit as yourself to lead on your legfions 
against oppression and t3nranny ? I forget my sufferings in the contemplation 
of yours ; and it would ill heseem my youth and modesty to deprive your cha- 
racter of so great an honour." 

He said this from the sincerity of his heart, and not to challenge obsequious 
compliment. Edwin Percy would have been content to have perished in the 
rankjs, without any other distinction or reward than an honourable grave ; and 
there mi&:ht have been as much pride as forbearance in his complaisance. He 
could not expect to support the dignity of his house in the eye of the world, by 
that glittering display with which the common people are so easily captivated : 
his honour was untarnished by adversity, yet the glory of martial achievement 
remained to be won by his prowess. It was not for him, therefore, to propose 
the leading of a power, though he identified himself with its purpose. Sir 
Hugh Martindale, who knew him better, seemed to read the motive for his 
scruples, and well knowing the policy of the plan proposed by his noble 
friend,*determined to attempt the removal of them. 

" Your indigence," he said, addressing his young friend in an affectionate 
manner, " will plead most powerfully in behalf of the general cause ; and the 
poverty of your resources will prevent the necessity of employing any other 
argument in our favour. There are none among the people who would wish 
to 'be led forth under more favourable auspices, and I cannot help thinking 
that in objecting to the proposal, you would be receding from the duty which 
Providence has enjoined on you." 

" There is yet, another question," said Edwin Percy, " and that regards 
military capacity-^" 

" Which I answer thus — if you retain the same courage which astonished 
your friends in a boy of twelve years, your advisers can have no apprehen- 
sions on that point. But the name of Percy will more effectually serve our 
interests than either superiority of strength, or martial prowess. The plan 
of our proceedings has been concerted after mature deliberation, and no 
transient occurrence can shake the confidence we repose in our alHes." 

^* If there were no other reason for my demur," said Edwin, " I ought 
not in my person to supersede the claims of more experienced soldiers and 
friends." 

" There are none among us who would not willingly yield in rank and 
importance to yourself. . In short, I do not see one so well qualified to oppose 
the Earl of Marche." 

"** The Earl of Marche !" said Edwin, who no sooner heard the title that his 
heart foreboded terrible suspicions. It was policy in Sir Hugh Martindale to 
adopt this argument, which though somewhat unintelligible, was sufficiently 
strong. The desire of signalizing himself in opposition to one, on whom had 
been lavished his noble fortunes, succeeded the reluctance which he had once 
confessed. Private regrets, he thought, ought to be sacrificed for the sake of 
justice : and his personal sufferings were so nearly allied to 4ie public interests, 
that it was impossible to separate them. Emily Martindale, too, woidd be 
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the spectatress of this conflict, and relyinG^ upon the justice of his cause, he 
doubted not the defeat of his enemies would restore to himself his legitimate 
possessions, and the homage of her affections. 

" You are probably not aware," said Lord Cobham, " that the government 
already begin to suspect our intentions;- and from some indiscretion in the 
country among our followers, have taken some precautionary steps. Here is 
the copy of a document, in the shape of a cabinet circular, which none of us 
are able to comprehend." 

Edwin Percy, now for the first time, recollected to have seen the original 
paper in the study of Sir William Ogilvie, although it never occurred to him 
a specimen of diplomatic chicanery. The characters were singularly diversi- 
fied, and could not, by any ingenuity, be reconciled to the usual proceedings 
of the cabinet. The Duke of Egremont who possessed the confidence of the 
ministry, though he secretly inclined to the views and principles o£ the re- 
formers, was tne only man who had it in his power to unravel the mystery ; 
and to him, as they knew the measure was of importance, Lord Cobham was 
determined to apply. But he had felt at a loss what messenger to employ on 
this errand. Edwin Percy no sooner possessed the secret of his desires, than 
he volunteered his services on the occasion. The duke was stationed at his 
house in Berkshire, and it was determined to accept the offer of the patriotic 
youth, and commend the trust to his keeping. The usual haste which chap- 
racterized Lord Cobham*s measures was conspicuous then — ^he desired Percy 
to recommend his courage by an immediate journey, and return by the shades 
of the morrow's night. A hasty repast was prepared, and a richly caparisoned 
steed stood waiting his commands. Yet he tarried, notwithstanding the dawn 
of daylight reminded him of his precarious situation. There was something 
he wished to say before his departure, but the only person in whom he could 
confide was not present : she had been absent from the moment of his intro- 
duction to her father. 

The mettle of his steed, administered to the glowing ardour of his contem- 
plations, and even the remembrance of Emily Martindsde yielded to the nobler 
anticipations of renown and glory. What was his astonishment to be crossed 
in his pursuit by Emily herself, who, at the distance of some mile or two from 
her father's home, awaited his arrival. She had availed herself of the friendly 
assistance of her favourite milk-white poney, and, aware of the direction he 
would take, determined to encounter him when least he expected it. 

** You are not surprised at this, noble Percy," she said, ** if you remember 
the waywardness of my youthful fancy, which has never forsaken me. I would 
fain learn what impression has been made on your mind by foreign scenes, 
and amusements." 

•* I do indeed remember the time," said Percy, " when happy in your so- 
ciety I neither expected nor guarded against the intrusion of others. Fortupe, 
who cradled my infancy in the ruins of my house, has followed up her perse- 
cations with stern consistency, and I have nothing to hope for from any other 
principle than revenge." 

" And revenge only, I am sure, will never be siUowed to actuate the mea- 
sures of a Percy." 

"Consider," said Edwin, ** when from the heart is torn every refuge of 
hope, it has no other object to brood upon than the defeat of its energies. 
Have they left me one single consolation beyond the independence of mind 
which as inherent they cannot wrest from me ? Have they not deprived the 
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sapling of its nourishment — ^the child of its parent and friends — the youth of 
its prospects ? Tell me, Emily, how could 1, when young Mortimer, in the 
splendour of wealth and prosperity, sought your love, oppose his pretensions, 
uiough his assiduity tortured my patience, and his success wracked my brain !" 

"He had no motive of enmity towanis you even then," replied Emily, 
** and yet you have consented to oppose yourself to his legions from revenge.'* 

<< Would Emily Martindale, because the inheritor of my fortunes is her 
lover, hinder me from the attempt at restitution? Must chastisement be 
withheld from the guilty, because circumstances have gilded his name with 
friendship or a title ?" 

" The Earl of Marche," replied Emily, somewhat moved at the insinuation 
which this speech implied, " is honourable from principle, and despises even 
his interest, when it cannot be invited with the rectitude of his principles." 

** Now, by heaven I" cried Percy, with emotion that even startled his com- 
panion — " can you so far suffer your partiality to usurp the throne of reason ? 
Is there a man to be found with a truly honourable mind who would at any 
risk, even that of a monarch's favour, swell himself into the possessions of 
another, and that person his professed friend?" 

" I will not then impede thy purpose, Edwin Percy," said Emily : " yet my 
friendship for thee would fain induce me to persuade thee from this rash 
enterprizp, frt)m which, were there the slightest prospect of aggrandisement, I 
would not prohibit thee." 

" Thy love for young Mortimer instructs thy tongue thus eloquently, and 
not thy friendship for a ruined branch of nobility." 

** Whether it be my love or not, it is not my fear for his safety" said 
Emily: **and 'till next we meet, you shall have no other opportunity to 
misinterpret my motives. Farewell !" 

The rapidity of her retreat prevented any expostulation, and Edwin Percy, 
after a last lingering look, pursued his journey once more in solitude, and 
without any remarkable adventure, arrived at the seat of the duke of Egremont. 

We claim the privilege which has never been denied to the writers of 
description and narrative, of hasty transition from one scene to another — 
of anticipating the succeeding career, before the interest of the past be 
diminished, or its features forgotten. Edwin Percy, on his arrival, was glad 
to find the proprietor of the house accessible : and heedless of his appearance, 
worn out with fatigue, and withal, conscious of no very elevated spirits, he 
demandec^an immediate interview on business of the most urgent consequence. 

The duke, accustomed to such sudden surprises, was by no means discom- 
posed at the unceremonious appearance of a cavalier. Ignorant of his rank and 
business, he would no doubt have considered him an a^ent of the government; 
but his dress rather inclined him to believe that he held a situation under a 
foreign government, and came invested with some diplomatic communication. 

•* My lord duke," said Edvnn Percy, somewhat struck at the nobleman's 
imposing countenance, which evinced considerable genius and ability, " though 
a stranger to your grace, I have been thought worthy of a deputation from 
— from—." ■ 

" I understand you," interrupted his grace, " there are none within hearing 
of whom you may entertain any suspicion. The object of your mission — " 

** Concerns yourself alone," replied Edwin Percy, " if you are really the 
Duke of Egremont — " 

*' These are my credentials," said his grace, smiling at the caution of his 
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vkitor» asd pointing to some goverHment despatches on the table* These 
were evidently the result of recent negotiaftions, and their import, probably^ 
bad hardly been ascertained. 

" Well, then, my lord — you will be kind enough to peruse these papers,'* 
said Percys handing him a pacquet which bore the signature of John 
Oldcastle. 

" This is a little unexpected," said the duke, after perusing the papers, 
« and may well be supposed to put even a minister a little out of coun-t 
tenance. Is it possible I am addressing the descendant of the house of 
Northumberland?" 

** It is true, my lord," said Edwin, "and btit for circumstances which I caa 
never forget, I might have been seen by you now in other guise than this — and 
my object might have been conrntulation instead of intercession." 

** Believe me, noble Percy," interrupted the duke, as he embraced the youth 
with fervent affection, " no man in this realm can sympathize with your suffer- 
ings more sincerely than I do: and though, strange as it may seen, I lodge in 
my house at this Aioment the young nobleman who is enriched at your expence, 
I confess myself wedded to the cause your friends so nobly espouse." 

" I am bound to you, my lord, for this expression of your feeling heart, 
which, to speak the truth, I little expected from a member of the British 
government, although I knev^you admired the conduct of Lord Cobham." 

"Does his lordship know the extent of his danger ?" enquired the duke. 

** He knows that tne suspicions of the government have been awakened by 
the movements in Surrey," replied Edwin Percy. 

"The Earl of Marche," continued his grace, "is here with instructions 
from the secretary, and your friends may expect a pretty rough engagement." 

"I fear not, my lord — when are we to expect any decision of this affair ?" 

"The earl brings me word that nothing but immediate opposition can 
extinguish the turbulence of the Action on the other side of Ix)ndon : and 
I know that Walsingham here is very mysterioiM. I hear that the archbishop 
has ordered twenty thousand troops to march under the command of the 
Earl of Marche, on Thursday next." 

" On Thursday, then, we will be prepared for them — " 

" This paper, which defied even the penetration of Emily Martindale, is 
only the plan of the rout intended to be pursued by the army — a list o£ their 
commanders and stations — and the strength of their batallions. Here is a 
transcript of the whole." 

" My lord," said Edwin Percy, "this business requires haste — ^we^have 
only five days to advise with our friends — ^permit me now to resume my 
journey — ^and when next we meet — " 

"May your fortunes be improved," interrupted his grace* 

Pursuant to his instructions, Edwin Percy prepared for immediate depar- 
ture, after an impressive admonition from me duke, who favoured him with 
a written communication for Lord Cobham, and for whose sympathy he could 
hardly account He had scarcely rode the distance of a gun-shot from the 
noble habitation, when his .gaze was attracted by the approach of a mounted 
cavalier, who rode with surprising ease and celerity, accompanied by a nume- 
rous retinue of attendants. A moment had not elapsed before the equestrian 
reined in his steed, and both he and Edwin Percy dismounted to share a mutual 
embrace. It was Frederic Mortimer, Earl of Marche. The feelings which 
prompted this expression of good will were creditable on either side, but it 
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was momentary. Percy, as he .viewed the gaudv trappings of his rival, 
forgot the claims of an old acquaintance, and felt aliHost disposed to ask 
whence this sudden transformation. Nor did the young earl affect any igno- 
rance of his thoughts. 

"Marvel not, noble Percy," said he: "if this display does not offend your 
nmplicity, neither shall it exceed my love. 

" I may not doubt your professions, Earl of Marcfie," said Edwin; "yet 
I was too presumptuous in paying my respects to the man whom the king 
delighteth to honour." 

As he said this, he turned to his steed with a motion to resume his journey : 
but the earl would have prevented it, by laying his hand familiarly on the arm 
of his youthful companion : yet he seemed dubious in his address. 

" Farewell, Frederic I" rejoined Edwin, as he once' more regained his 
stirrup; "your time is too precious to waste on a man of ruined fortunes. 
And were it otherwise, the stake on which our hearts are set, and on which 
my happiness depends, will not allow any compromise or delay." 

His last words were hardly uttered, ere his impatient steed bounded through 
the cavalcade which accompanied the earl, whom he left to ponder in silence 
on so unexpected a meeting. We take the opportunity to suspend our nar- 
ration, wishing;, for the present, a calm repose to Edwin Percy, after the 
fatigues of his journey. 

CTo be concluded in our next. J 



LINES TO MARY. 

Whbn fint Aurora's lig^ht appears 

And puts to flight those dreams of years, . 

So fraught with sorrows, hopes, and fears. 

Before I first knew thee, Mary : 
I think of thee, thy lovely face. 
Thine angel form, and fairy grace. 

Agsun at noon, when Phcebus pours 
His mdiant beams o'er fields and flow'is, 
I think of those bright sunny hours. 
So lately pass'd with thee, Mary ! 
And fondly hope each hour of thine. 
May be as bless'd as then were mine ! 

When pensive ev'ning throws her veil 

Of sadness over hill and dale. 

And softly breathes the western gale. 

Again I think of thee, Mary ! 
And sigh as yonder vesper bell. 
Recalls our last, our sad fiuewell. 
Belwffnt, OiMfr, J« B. R. 
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WHEN THE LORN BOSOM HEAVES WITH SORROW. 

[BT ROBERT MOKTGOHKRT.] 

When the lorn boiom heaves with sorrow 

Convulsed by its oppressive care. 
And ang^nish paints the dreary morrow 

In the dark colours of despair ; 
When dreamy hours for aye are vanished 

Save from memory's unweakened eye, ^ 

And we — like friendless mourners banished 
' From bliss once thought too pure to die: 
How sweet to have some arm entwining 

Around us with endearing grace* 
Some piercing eye each thought diviniog* 

To chase it from its lurking place ! 

When o'er the senses steals remembrance 

Of cherished friends of other years, 
And Fancy draws their vivid semblance 

In all the mystery of tears— < 
When the faint smiles of fleeted pleasure 

With light transmitted reach the soul. 
While the deep thought of rifted treasure 

Appears to overwhelm controul ; 
How sweet to see some ibnd one wooing 

Our throbbing heart to hers alone : 
By gentle means each tie undoing 

That binds to days for ever flown ! 

When the soul would &in dissembling. 

Unseen its inward woe conceal, 
And every pulse is but the trembling 

Betrayer, that proclaims it real; 
When all around looks drear and darkling, 

A desert to the pilgrim tired, 
When joy is even but the sparkling 

Of some far light that's near expired — 
There is a calm for every billow, 

One gentle and confiding breast ; 
Ah! who would wish a softer pillow. 

For weariness to find a rest! 

JMk, Jfvtu 16M, 1826, 
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THE COMEDY OF LOVE. 



** I am resolved, howsoever, voliit nolit, andacier stadium inirare^ in the Olympics, with Uiote 
iElieDsian wrestlers in Philostnitns, boldly to shew myself in this common st^ge, this Strang* comedy 
of love, to act several parts, some satirically, aome c<>arically, some in a mizt love, as the subject i 
have in hand gives occasion and present scene shall require, or offer itself." 



Here is a charming subject ! how rich, how absolutely teeming with all 
that is beautiful in description, and exquisite in the emotion of feelings ! Reader, 
whether thou be a wrinkled sneerer, a crabbed, morose, censorious, frowning 
old maid, a sharp-eyed blue stocking, or in the more amiable character of a 
young, blooming, budding virgin, with inspiring beauty and soul-exciting 
loveliness — I am sure I shall somewhat interest thee, and where I nod^ the 
subject alone will keep thine eyelids unclosed. 

The word love ought not to be strangely misapplied, .and indecorously 
treated, as it often is ; it is daringly transplanted from Cupid^s dictionary, and 
blasphemouslymade subservient to monotony, deformity, and the irrational 
creation. " ** What a lovely house ! what a lovely walk ! what a lovely shoe ! 
what a lovely pattern !" are often heard rapturously repeated, as if love had 
any thing to do with these insensible objects. But the most ugly perversion 
of the word love is, its application to cats and puppies (human, of course, as 
well as canine,) gabbling parrots and other feathered- favourites. What ! does 
not the ardent wooer, who over-night has been whispering to the archly-coy 
maiden ** I' love thee," feel it as indignant to himself when he hears the 
next morning his snuffy grandmother, or the fumbling, squeaking maiden aunt 
twist her mouth and cry to her brown tabby, as she smooths his dusty back, 
** Thou dear creature, how I love thee!" — to the nasty shoe-biting little 
puppy dog, " You sweet lovely creature !" — or to her parrot, smoothing its 
crest^ head with her fore>-finger, " Yon lovely little darling." But for the 
consolation of all lovers who, like imn knights, are anxious for the preserva- 
tion of love'sdignity in aU its branches, lani delighted to add, that there will 
speedily be published, by the editor of the Inspector y a splendid work for the 
sole edification, moralization, and infatuation of lovers, to be called ** Love's 
Vocabulary ; or, a Dictionary for Wooers." Before I present my definition 
of love, it will not be inconsistently tedious to introduce what a few of our 
ancient authors have said of it. 

** Lovers limits are ample and great ; and a spacious walk it hath, beset 
with thorns, and for .that cause not likely to hf^ passed over." Part of this 
definition is amiably true, and for die other prickly part, I vote that Mr. Car- 
dan be duly censured by all ladies during the honey-moon. Leon Hebreus, 
the most diffuse writer on the subject of love, thus defines it : Love is a volun^ 
tary affection and desire to enjoy that which is good; This is decent and 
tolerably gallant, so let him pass. " It is worth the labour" saith Plotinus, 
" to well consider love, whether it be a god or a devil, a passion of the mind 
or partly god, partly devil, partly passion." When fettered with love's chains, 
where is the surly one who ever thought of looking round him, to see whether 
a god or a devil was binding him ! 1 am inclined to think that a lover would 
meet with a frown of disdain from his mistress' eyebrow, were he to presume 
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to tell her thete wds a devil in her eye; &d yet it is usual fbr layers, when 
expressing admiration for fheir courted bemi^, to remark ** She is a detnlish 
pretty ^r^ a devUisk fine figure."^ Thoa, after all, there may he some truth 
in Plotmos' definition. But I helieye, since Moore has puhlishid his amor- 
ous airs, &c. the ladies have determined that love is a god; therefore if tha 
god hath any devilish matter in him, he is deliciously artful in concealing it 
Phrto, in a hot rage, calls love the areat devil, for its vehemency and sove- 
reignty over all other passions, and defines it an appetite by which we desire 
some good to be present Verily, Plato, for this piece of ungallantry, I will not 
now exclaim with thy admirer, Cicero, **errare mehercule mah cum PkUone 
gudm cum isUs vera sewtire — ^" I woidd rather err with Plato, than think 
right with Thomas Moore and Byron. I do not wish sacrilegiously to 
slander Plato, since he has long ago lef^ the quiet shades of Academus for the 
gloomy recess of Creus ; but really, I suspect that when he caUed love a great 
devil, he had been jilted in some intrigue : he was, it must be remembered, a 
pupil of Socrates, and all know that he asserted himself, that he was accompa- 
nied by ^'demoniacal conductor; perhaps he managed to impart some of nis 
influence to his illustrious pupil. 

Hcinus makes a complimentary addition toPlato^s do^nition: 'love is a desire 
of enjoying that which is good and/atr.' Austin is more dilate. The heart's 
delectation for something which we wish to win, or joy to have, coveting by 
desire, resting in joy. And lastly, scrutinous Scaliger will have love to be 
**an affection by which we are united to the thing we love, or perpetuate our 
union.*' After these citations, it is with modest humility, that f dare express 
my opinion of love ; which I consider to be, admiration mingled with passion 
for conceived beauty ; which Plato says, is grace in all things, delighting in 
the eyes, ears, and soul itself. It will be seen, that I do not think it possible 
for love, in its fervid reality, to exist without passion ; also, that this passion 
can only be excited by some object, which the lover's imagination conceives 
to be beautiful. Whether, what appears deformity to one eye, does not 
appear the perfection of beauty to another, is an interesting question which 
we must treat of now. Of this, let all engaging, soft, delectable damsels 
be assured, that they will never fail to gain admiring love from tho male 
sex ; and so little do I fear the snarls of the plain, wrinkled, and dislocated ; — 
80 tender am I, that they should not listen to the whispers of vanity, 
and hopes never to be realized, I at once inform them, that no colouring 
'art will impart to faded cheeks the glow of evanescent youth. No patchw&rh 
will, for any length of time, successfully supply charms which niggard nature 
has denied them. Ugliness, if not deemed a curse to a female, certainly 
torments her, as we may suppose the firogs did the Egyptians, when, winding 
their slimy bodies among their garments and provisions. It is as teazin? to 
them as water dropping ticklingly on a bald head, and tends to annihilate 
the delicious sensibilities of passionate fondness, rendering them often sus- 
picious, fretful, arrogant, and vain. It will not, I imagine, be denied, that 
i:^ly women are in general the vainest: their vanity arises from deficient^ 
not so much altogether of intellect as of those persuasive charms so bewitching 
and domineering over men*s bosoms. They are conscious they are exteriorly 
inferior to many of their sex around them ; they are compelled often to form 
a disadvantageous contrast ; they are sensible that great exertions are to be 
made in order to attract, and for this they will at times be solemn and de(mure, 
at others, learned,- causA^, and taci^ beseeching; but, most of all, tihey will 
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become vain, outrageously vain» and really endeavour to force an tbenmelves 
an admirer nolens^ volens. But, for charity's sake, for the honour of the true 
Lotharian spirit, I would remark, that ugliness in women always appears 
more repulsive, when betraying a insolent consciousness of their being what 
they are not — ^beautiful. 

^* What a wretch this fellow is," says an ugly woman after perusing these 
remarks : ^' does he mean to assert that ugliness is a crime, that want of beauty 
is want of every attraction in the woman ?" Gently, my sweet lady ! if you 
have not beauty, you certainly do not possess what has shaken empires, and 
occasioned bloody duels ; but you may yet be endured — ^yes, it is even possi- 
ble, very possible, that you may have an admirer, if not a lover — ^yes, I will 
mercifuUy add, (that you may not go into hysterics,) by an unchanging, 
passive, endearing deportment, you may obtain a husband, but it will be a 
Platonic one. 

Ugly women should endeavour to be admired more than loved: they should 
let the beauties of intellect, taste, amiability of disposition, and tact of being 
agreeable, supply what is wanted in the graces of tne person. They will then 
be amiable, though not lovely ; now and wen engaging, though not bewitching. 
Above all, let tnem not condescend to be snarlers at the beauty of other 
females ; this is horridly disgusting, protuberously, rankly to be despised. It 
is envy without its usual concomitant, partial merit ; unwomanly nauseousness, 
abhorrent to all of liberal feelings. The last piece of advice I would give to 
ugly women is, they should be extremely careful not to have ugly tempers as 
well as ugly features. Oh! for a hook-nosed, pert, contemptuous, pock- 
marked, jarring scold, to frighten, sour, and pervert ! I really am apprehensive, 
that were an ugly old scold to enter the room now, I should positively fly 
from my chair, and leave my valuable manuscript behind me ! Only fancy, 
reader, what a tormenting, unsuflerable being, a frowning ugly woman is ! 
There sits one, with crossed legs, in yonder arm chair, perched on a cushion ! 
Mark her snappish lips, how they pout in sulky jealousy and unamiable glow ! 
Her eyes obliquely turned, and superciliously disagreeable in their glances ! 
There is a ghostly victorious sort of smile trembling over her features, which, 
aided by an angry frown on her brow, and the sickly hue of a pallid face, 
a little distorted by the working of passions, which makes her appear as satani- 
cal as a niggling, meddling prude, can possibly be. Who is brave enough 
to approach and attempt to pacify the unpleasant creature ? I am not, and 
will therefore instantly leave her to her miserable solitude. 

I am aware that I have already infused much digressional matter into this 
paper, but I am equally certain none but ugly women will censure me, while 
there will be many rosy-curled hps gently parted in a playful smile, on reading 
out loud what I have here advanced. Beauty is well displayed, when con- 
trasted with deformity, and for this reason I deemed it proper to make a few 
remarks on ugliness, to pave the way for its opponent — beauty. 

Of beauty,! am certaiiily a most luxuriant aomirer. I blush not to say so ; 
men of the most commanding powers have been slaves to its melting influence, 
and what hinders me from confessing myself its lover ? If it were reasonable 
to estimate the value of beauty, from its operaUons on all hearts, we might be 
profligate enough to assert, that it is almost one of a woman's chief qualifl- 
cations. Acquired perfections in the female have imdeniably their attractions ; 
but what are these, when opposed to sparkhng eyes and beauteous cheeks, 
where the lilies and roses grow into each other in all the blending; luxury of 
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nature's sympathy ! Were it also on weak minds alone, that heauty exercises 
her magic, we might with justice launch at is gaudiness ; hut it is not so. The 
learned and the ignorant, the refined and the uncivilized, all submit to the 
thraldrom of beauty. Ask a very learned gentleman whether he will accom- 
pany you to a ball, where there will be present an excessively talented but ugly 
woman ; or to another ball, where there will be a sweet creature of heaven's 
own moulding, and you will hear himr reply in this probable answer : " My 
dear sir, my curiosity would certainly be greatly satisfied in beholdine: the 
woman of genius ; but, 'pon ray soul, when there is beauty in the case, you 
know the thing is different — I am for the beauty !*' 

Perhaps some will consider me but a shallow metaphysician, for dividing 
love into two kinds, ideal and actual. In the former case, it is excited by de- 
scription ; in the latter, by the real presence of the object. Kommannus, I am 
aware, in his treatise De linea amoriSf discovers five degrees of love, *• Visus^ 
Colloquium^ Convidus, Oscula, Tactus;^* sight, conversation, a tete-a-tete, 
a kiss, a touch'; but these may all be summed up as ^ving birth to actud 
love. A curious question presents itself here," whether is love, when warmed 
by a relation, or stirred up by ocular enjoyment, the most violent ? Imagi- 
nation, in the one case, has truly the most delightful play; and from its 
luxuriant capabilities, will verify ^the picture description nas presented them. 
But, on the other side, the presence of beauty clothes itself in all the sofl 
allurements, and not only forces the imagination to be fervid, but vitally 
attacks the senses. At any rate, it will not be denied that ideal love can exist, 
and I will only appeal to the youthful reader, just verging into manly age, if 
he has not sighed with all the languishment of love, for the presence of some 
beauty his acquaintances may have pictured to him. 

But to come to actual love, with which we are at present chiefly concerned : 
how silent, yet how effective ; how delicious,'yet how teazing ; how ennobling, 
yet how enslaving, is it from its commencement to its consummation ! We 
are now in the most engaging part of our subject, and only regret our inability 
to muster up lan^us^ sufficiently energetic to express our feelings, but we 
have entered the lists, and will steadily persevere. 

The eye is the inlet of love, 

" Ocnli lant in amore duces." 
The eyes aie harbiogen of love. 

There is a dumb eloquence, the unheard speech of feeling, an inexpressible, 
a complicated meaning, in the different glances which shoot from it. And, I 
cannot but conceive, that there is a mysterious connection between the eye 
and the soul. I never yet failed to construe the thoughts from the eye. 
Speech may be bent to the molHency of flattery, the tongue may forge what 
the heart contradicts, but seldom, very seldom is it, that the eye does not betray 
the inmost feeling true. There is more meaning in one glance of the eye, than 
in a stream of brilliant eloquence. The eye may be termed a mirror, on which 
is reflected all the contortions of thought, all the workings of passion. It is 
an unthinking and mischievous babbler, often telling very naughty tales. 
Therefore, ye women of undimmed vision ! beware how you employ your 
ocular privileges. Remember, that roUing glassy ball, turning in its swimming 
sparkling loveliness, beneath your wavy eye-lash, has more wonderful pro- 
perties than 3^u always recollect. Do not be so innocent as to imagine, that 
we of the grosser sex understand not the language of the eyes — the most cul- 
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tiyated of all tongues^ and haa flourished sinceAdam wi gentle molber Eve 
mingled their looks together. I am of opinion, tbftt women*^ eyes sire 
most generally, when in the full flow of radiance, more expressive than 
roan*s ; and this may he reasonably accounted for, when we reflect that the 
supposed modesty pertsdning to their sex, forbids them to utter what the eye 
silently, though effectually reveals. A woman will love a man, aye, and make 
him know it, (unless he is some unaccountable anomaly) long before she will tell 
him so. It is here, the pretty creatures, women are so tantalizing : they show 
you by a look, that their heart is almost melting in their very eyes ; and yet 
they contrive to make him, who would attempt to discover his sympathy, 
tremulous with solicitude: afier all, it can hardly be wished, it were 
not SO4 because on further consideration, I And they must suffer from their 
supposed concealment of affection, as much as the men do from the fear of 
offending, by confessing it. 

A beautiful face never fails to have its admirers. Little does the fair possessor 
thmk how many dreamy hopes flush the bosoms of many who gaze unper- 
ceived on it ; women, it is admitted, are outrageously vain, and most of them 
dress for conquest. At a ball, for instance, there are few single (this for Tcha- 
rity's sake) ladies who are not assembled there partly with a wish to attract 
admiration by the display of charms at this time exhibited in all the splendour 
they can throw around them ; but they sometimes, amid the flirting variety, dis- 
regard him whose soul is too much affiected for courteousness and flippant 
compliment, to make known his pasdon; Here of course much depends upon 
the disposition and other ciicumstances. If the admirer of a famed beauty 
be of a melancholy misgiving temperament of mind, his very admiration will 
often increase his timidity, and repulse him when he makes a feeble attempt 
to approach the idol of his imagination ; he will skulk away unperceived to 
some corner of the room ; and there, retired behind some clustermg group o£ 
busy prattlers, he will enjoy a distant look, almost trembling as he gazes. 
Unmolested quiet, however, in a ball room is not to be expected^ neither 
ought it to be allowed. Some wayward little teazer then, perhaps, aware, 
before hand of his nervousness, and oread of becoming an object of attention, 
boldly calls him by name, and summons him to a quadrille. Having been 
very taciturn and by no means conspicuous before, at the sound of his name, 
he has a whole galaxy of eyes to confront in his passage from his retired cor- 
ner to the quadrille. His timidity is now increased, and though his admired 
beauty is perhaps unprovided with a partner, although she is standing <dose 
by him, he, has not coiurage to address her; he will walk awkwardly by 
her, nor open his mouth. During the dance, how is such a miserable^ harmr * 
less, thing, to be pitied. There he stands oj^osite to> the charmer, she 
gazing on him perhaps witli little concern, more probably with contempt, 
should his sombreness have given his features a stupid cast. There is a very 
arduous step in one of the quadrilles, when the gentleman has to advance singly: 
this is so very trying that even those, who have never, feared a woman, move 
with some maladresse. What then is the situation of the. victim of timid ad- 
miration ! He is certain to commit a fault : treads on a lady's toe,' entangles 
his hand in her pocket^hole,* twists her arm, or to complete his misery^.he 
slips and faUs to the ground in front, of his &ir.one, amid laughter and jeers 1 1 
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It would require little inventive skill to adduce instances where beauty is 
unconscious of its ruinous operations on a timid heart, but it is unnecessary. 
. Every day presents us with too many scenes where it visibly bewilders, for 
. us to resou to more uncommon ones. We have so often and jnecessarily, 
in this subject, spoken of a beautiful woman, that it will not be digres- 
sional for me to aescribe what I consider to be a beautiful woman : I shall 
•also give my idea of an amiable temper, and other gentle qualities, which 
should be superlatively found in a woman — not that beauty does not subsist 
without them, but because it b heightened by them. 

A beautiful woman differs wonderfully from a fine woman : where ther* is 
prettinessin the one, there is showiuess in the other. For myself, I could never 
love a fine woman. I might, as with a learned one, entertain admiration for 
her, but no impassioned feelings. In a fine woman, there is generally too 
much of the masculine hatUeur^ and independent stateliness. Give me 
the alluring softness, the pliant, meek, though not spintless creature, who 
seems to hang on your very soul for existence. It is of late, fashionable 
to bestow much praise on an expressive face, without mentioning what 
leehngs are expressed th^re. Surely, this is much to be considered in the 
estimate: a man's face, in order to be handsome, should express every 
passion that may swell his bosom. For love, the glowing play of the wh(^e 
countenance ; for hatred, the sullen coldness of the blanched cheek ; for anger 
or rage, the high bearing brow, the quivering lip, and opening nostril; and for 
anxiety, compassion and reflection, each feature should be so nicely and 
prominently arranged, that to look on, they may almost seem to speak a 
language ; but in a female's face, the features should have more passiveness, 
tenderness, and sweet pensiveness spread over them ; above all, there must 
be notliing abrupt, coarse, or too intrusive. AU, where beauty is, m ust be 
refined and delicate, without being monotonously placid ; lively, sportive, and 
agreeable, without bein^ exuberantly so. I know many consider beauty to be, 
where there is only plainness ; they like to see iaces like the polished covers 
of saucepans, with plenty of sheen, but imretieved by any pleasing deviation 
from its smooth superfices. For me to call a face beautiful (and no woman is 
beautiful without this treasure) I must be able at all times to see feeling in it, 
and when the passions are excited, let them work there with sufficient energy 
to be moving without being the least disgusting. Hope, fear, pity, and love 
should be the predominant feelings reigning over the expression of the face. 
In a moment, at the least pulse of instigation, how delightful to see the tremor 
of solicitous fear chasing the roses there 1 and when pity, which should be in* 
separable from sweejt woman, alarms her heart, how delicious to mark the 
sparkling eye, with its pearly ball, trembling under the silky ey^-lash, while 
the lips are so parted as if they would breathe happiness on the object before 
them. With regard to the shape of the features, the difference of tastes ren- 
ders it almost dangerous to be very pertinent here. To strike upon the senses 
with the effect of beauty, each should have its appropriate modification, and 
appear so gracefully disposed, that we can fancy no addition capable of impart- 
ing more sweetness and delicacy to the assemblage. The eye will visibly 
a&ct the impression of all the other features ; the colour will be more beau- 
tiful in proportion to its brilliancy, and from its orb, rays like those darted 
from the glowing sun, will shed around their beamy light. For ihyself, I 
am partial to a blue rolling eye, not of the deepest hue, and of such a size, 
that, however employed, whether in glancing at woe, or sparkling merrily 

V 
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with glee, there diall he nothbg fDickedly vivid in its appearaoce: the eyes 
of a beautiful woman are also much influenced in their expressiveness by the 
eyebrows crowning them. In a fine majestic visage, they are strongly marked, 
<krk, and wavy ; but in the countenance that has beauf^, they slttuld be ten- 
der streaks of silky texture, arching over the forehead in a graceful curve, as 
if the painter's finest touch liad laid them there. The nose and mouth are 
next to be noticed,"and both of these must have a certain proportion to each 
other. The nostrils, where the lips are inclined to pout, should be expressive 
and opened, that these may not look indelicately swollen. As for the mouth, 
precious receptacle of balmy kisses ! made sacred by the sighs which often 
breathe from it — ^it must have lips sweetly turned, and be small without being 
triflingly so. The mouth is the prettiest feature in a beautiful face. I would 
at any time employ an hour in gazing on the cherry lips so s^ectionately in 
imison with smiles wantoning round them, while their ruby hue forms a 
delicious contrast with the snowy row of teeth seen occasionally through them. 
I need hardly remark, that a beautiful woman should be a fair woman ; by a 
fair skin I mean not a sickly, pale, and moist one, without any soft gloss 
about it ; but one warmed, as it were, with the sunshine of health, of polished 
texture, where the dainty whiteness is here and there relieved by a shade of 
Vermillion, softly blending over the cheeks; these must be rotund, hailing 
like juice-teeming peaches on the boughs, replete with richness and health- 
fulness. I had nearly omitted to mention the hair, which whether of brillismt 
blackness or auburn colour, will most adorn the whole form, when unafiectedly 
disposed in elegant carelessness ; let the crisped ringlets sport freely over the 
open brow in tasteful conformity. The last we shall i^^ention in the bodily 
attributes of my beautiful woman, is the shape and figure : the former which re- 
lates to the limbs individually, I cannot touch upon for conspicuous reasons ; 
the latter, which relates to the appearance of the person complete, is an allow- 
able subject for discussion. A beautiful figure, then, will not in the first place 
be a tall one: however well proportioned, a lofty woman al way seems dis- 
agreeable and overgrown ; the most pleasing height for a woman, will be found 
to be between five feet two inches and five feet five ; beyond this a figure is 
nnseemly. The contour of the figure must be gracefully slender, and every 
.limb proportioned, well turned, and moved with easy negligence.' The bust 
ought to be fiill, freely, and modestly supported, while the unconscioos swell 
of the heaving bosom elevates and enlivens the whole. When all these per- 
fections are united, (and they often are,] when each movement, each step, 
each turn bewitches and commands love, is not beauty here ? When in sim- 
plicity and spotless innocence, theblandid possessor of these charms, 

— "With coy snbmisnoDf modest pride, 
And sweet lelactant amorous delay" 

loves and breathes her vows, then beauty is most divine ! 

I must be brief as possible in describing the mental qualities which beaiUify 
the most heavtiful personal ones, or I shall not have room to depict the 
pleasures of courtship, or the delights of being in love. 

Althou^ modest and retiring gentleness are ever amiable in the female, 
it is possible that these may be carried to unfeeling superciliousness and cold 
recklessness ; let her be gay, lively, and active, innocently joyous at reasonable 
times : not affectedly shy, nor one who would think her hps profaned by a 
billing kiss. A woman should possess a sympathizing heart: there are kw 
more channing overweening attributes of the human mindj than kind and 
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gonuine sympathy. What more delightful than to hear her give sigh for sigh, 
to smile when you are happy, and weep when you arq disconsolate ? On the 
other side, there is nothing so repulsive to a man of mind and philosophical 
discernment, aS to see in the woman he would devotedly love, an heartless 
insensihility, speciously termed politeness^-^ substitute too often for all that 
is unamiable. A sympathetic heart will betray itself to the one it beats for, in 
innumerable ways, undiseemed by the disinterested. Its softer energies are 
awakened at every fond call : they will even operate sometimes ere the 
lover himself feels their want. 

Before marriage, you cannot be too attentive in your observance of the lady's 
temper. Choose one capable of being ruffled, though not on the most trivial 
obstacles and oppositions. While you admire placidity and submissiveness 
in the disposition, you will detest, the drawling, milky, inconvertable thtng^ 
who has. little ^oul for excitement, or ju€^ment to refer to; such a one is a 
mere insensate, who, though she never offends, will seldom delight. It is 
possible for an amiable woman to be a proud onq. By a proud woman, let 
me opt be misconceived : I mean not that pride which is built on conceited pre- 
tensions to real or imaginary superlativeness over others, either in fortune, rank, 
or acquirements. The pride most decorous to a woman is, a proper estimate 
of her own rights, with a determination to express resentment when. they are 
unjustly violated. To me it is a delightful sight, to mark the spirited and 
commanding way, in which the nobly-proud womaq wiU express, her disap- 
probation of any indignity intended or endured. A wife^ who resents her 
nusband's contumely, neglect, or dissipation, only proves hex love to him^ as 
well as a regara for herself. Vivacious, sensitive, and lofty-minded females, 
ought always to be preferred to those spiritles3 lumps, who will crouch to 
innovation, and submit to affront. 

Learned wgmen are extolled as models of excellence, and subjects for the 
admiration of men. But among females, in general, learning should be con- 
fined chiefly to professional ones and old maids. The former are, with some 
limits, compelled to be so ; the latter become so to dissipate ennuis and relieve 
the monotony of theii; unsocial life. I conf(^s 1 prefer the society of a pretty, 
unaffected, smiply-educated woman, to th^t of the learned one. A female*s 
education, for the roost part, should be confined to a pleasant knowledge of 
her own langua^ and a foreign one, with a moderate skill in the most agreeable 
feminine acquirements. She has no need to meddle \|[ith the cavils of criti- 
cism, nor be a dabbler in metaphysics, nor a flimsy sophist in philosophy.* 
Learned women are too fond of adding to their literary accomplishments others 
of a^ore fast^dioust and nauseous kind — prudishQess, conceit, and absurd arro- 
ganjpe. It is remarkable, tl^t most of our celebrated literary chai;|acters have 
married beautiful but not learned women ; some will say they have done this 
to. procure flatterers of their own formation, but it is more reasonable to think 
they preferred the artlessness, the graceful simplicity, and unsuspicious fond- 
ness of a charming wife, to the deepest and most admired literary attainments. 
Were { a married man (and I mean to be one,) I should be quite disgusted 
with a bookish wife. After returning from thjB tedium of a weary and studious 
investigation, it is very unsocial to enter your drawing-room, that ought to be 
the bosom of domestic comfort, and find your wife poring fover Metastasio, 
criticising Reade, or balancing the opinions of the wise, instead of attending to 

* A wife's best VhUosopby is, Ute art of loving her busbund as much after as before marriage. 
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tbe more wiiming and affectionate daties of faooseboldsliip ; digesting fbtf 
last new Philosophical Treatise^ instead of infusing that refreshing beveragev 
Souchong. 

Virtuous love is the most ennobling of feelings ; it exalts huroSin nature, by 
making it sensible of its finer movements ; it mollifies the harsh energies of 
the soul, corrects the despondency of the melancholy, and throws an inexpli- 
cable shade of beaqtiful endearment over every thing around ; it is' at once the* 
perfection of mortal bliss, to love and be loved. I envy the* felicity of that 
man who is paying the courtship of love to a female, such as the one depicted 
above, beautiful in mind and in person. The power which love exercises, not 
only over the feelings, but the actions, is truly astonishing, aiid somewhat mys- 
terious, when the estimate is nicely made. From the blest hour the lover breaths 
from his languid lips, his soft tale of love's tyranny, to the gentle mistress of 
his affections, until courtship be consummated by matrimony, he has happi-^ 
ness for his lot, in defiance to the destructive combats of woe and disappoint- 
ment If he be distressed^ he has a pillow for his weary head to rest on ; if 
despised and neglected by an ungrateful world, he has a purer world to retreat 
to — one of his own, where he may receive condolement and aid, where scom^ 
will not frown when he dej^ores, or a dry eye be seen when his own are 
watered with tears of eprief. When prospects are clouded by the dark shadows 
of anguish, and the world seems in a moment of wretched forgetfuhiess, like a 
barren desert, what bliss in the thought, that there is one being who will 
sympathize with our sorrow, and cheer us with the tenderest affection ! 
When those we set up as idols in the temple of friendship and. esteem, shall 
basely desert the post of honour and integrity, is it not happiness to have one 
who looks fondly as ever on our fortune, and loves with a purity and warmth 
unknown to the most sacred friendships ? I lay a stress here, as I am sure the 
sympathy which exists between two souls mutually enamoured, 4S the most 
fruitful source of their happiness. There is a thread in their existence which, 
though invisible to the eye, is felt in the unison it creates. Banish me to the 
sandy deserts of Lybia, expel me to the dreary mountains of savage coun- 
tries ; but let me be sensible that I leave one behind me who will think on me 
in my absence, cherish my memory, ruminate on the blissful obligation which 
alternately unites our destinies, and I will brave the miseries of such inhospi- 
table exile with a portion of stoicism unfelt by the solitary child of woe, 
who is not conscious of having one sincere soul m existence that would heave 
a si^h for his misfortunes, or rejoice at his happiness. That lore, when 
flaming fervidly from the heart, stirs up fortitude and a contempt for what 
otherwise woiQd seem almost insurmountable, admits not of denial, if the 
experience of ages be an ample testimony.* When a man has fallen in love, 
(the allowed, though indefinite expression,] there is a complete renovation in 
his system. Unfold the records of the chivalrous times, and see what magna* 



• I am told tbat there is sncb a creature in existence as a woman-hater, o/nm, a man-bmtc ; I tronUI 
however, presome to caution this phenomenon in tbe human kind, that he may, after standing tbe test 
of many years, at last be a renegade, and become the weakest victim of passionate love. Prodomius 
relates an anecdote very much to the purpose : An old physician, named Stratocles, who was blear eyed, 
professed to be a most violent woman-hater, a severe nersecutor of the whole sex ; be mocked and 
reviled women wherever he came and foreswore them. Yet this rascally old dotard, was entrapped at 
last, with the looks of the beaniiful Myrilla, the little smirking daughter of the gardlner Anticles ; ta 
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tiitttity, what splendid deeds has love performed amidst all the vagaries and 
delusions of passion, carried to the loftiest pitch of romance. But not to 
refer to extraordinary scenes, let os come home to domestic life, and we shall 
observe; that love's operations, though frequently mischievous, are more* 
frequently the exciters of laudable ambition and strenuous efforts for success^ 
A virtuous woman, when beloved, has an opportunity of rendering her lover 
equally so, should he be inclined to dissipation and impiety. The power she 
can command over his actions, may be nobly employed, not always in luring 
him to praise her charms, and extol her perfections. Her endearing caU may 
win him from the voluptuousness of vice, and the giddy engagements of folly, 
to the paths of prudence and wisdom — from the pestiferous haunts of the ga- 
ming-house to the hallowed fane of the deity : in one word, her love, if skill- 
fully exerted, may, in time, correct lawless passion, ennoble his degraded 
mind, and bring him to her bosom, the prodigal reclaimed. . The sceptic and 
the iron-hearted may condemn this picture as over drawn, and merely a' 
specious representation of an improbabitity — ^let him do so ; most likely he, 
in this case, has never felt love, so let him restrain his verdict. 

The pleasures of lovers exceed those of other men, both in quantity and 
quality: though often the mere bliss of passing emotions in the mind, their 
transient nature does not deprive them of their value. In them. Imagination 
freely and delightfully exerts her fairy sway, and without alluding to any tiling 
sensual, they nave the most refined imaginative delights. The memoiy of 
the past gives birth to pleasing images of the future ; and thus, the soul may 
be said, in these moments of contemplation, to be lapped in speechless 
delight. After a conversation, a country walk, with those we love, how 
fondly does the various incidents which marked our interview cling to remem- 
brance during the remainder of that day. We enliven, and cheat absence of 
its poignancy, by a warm recollection bf endearing looks, dallient language, 
and the unbosoming of the thoughts. Not a look, a word, or a balmy sigh 
is unremembered. Love not only enriches the source of pleasure, but renders 
even trouble and perilous actions agreeable. To love's thraldom, the noblest 
of men have submitted, and this will be 'till time shall be no more. At love's 
command the sluggard will cease to be one, and soon as the day-god emerges 
from the reddening east, he will rise from the drowsy couch, and face the 
cool matin breeze to enjoy a recontre ; the tyranny of habit is corrected by 
the stronger one of love. The power of love, too, is amplified daily, where 
it exists in all the dow of purity and constancy. In fine, there is no wish the 
lover would not strive to satisfy, no mortification he would not endure, and few 
denials he would not cheerfully relinquish, when the possessor of his heart is 
to be served — ^nay, in this case, the love of another will sometimes triumph 
over self-love itself: supposed by those whose morbid feelings would reduce 
every deed to this origin, to be the ruling passion. 

In the midst of this charming representation, justice to my subject compels 
me to say something of that disease that attends the despondent, and now and 
then, even the accepted lover — ^love-melancholy, a choice subject for the poet's 
satire, and the jeerer's ridicule. I am one of those who would seek for a rose 
on every thorn ; Something of a delectable nature in every sorrow. Had 
I an opportunity of completely analyzing love-melancholy, I should not 
despair of tracing out something grateful for its keenest pangs, amid the most 
desolate of love's victim. But he whose love meets with a full return of 
passionate fondness, I am certain loves more, as dangers and interruptions 
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increase ; it being granted before-band, that his love is not the whim of bare 
fancy» but the settled predominant feeling of his.bosom. This will not appear 
very mysterious, when it is remembered, that we commonly value that, object 
most, which we have tolled most to obtain. There is, in this, a great degree of 
what the unloving denominate romance; but wit is not tbje grand remover of 
truth, or nominal ridicule the destroyer of that which really exists. On the prin- 
cipal here laid down, that true love mcreases its energies, as obstructions 
multiply, th^t heroic conduct, that noble spirit of honour unconnected with 
degrading selfishness, may be explained. There is an imagined glory in 
combating whaj^ is only invincible while unresisted, and in the hope of one 
day triumphing over every hostiUty, that for the present impedes, though 
not deprives him tlie of possession of the being most cherished by him on earSi* 
Should inequality of rank be considered, by the lady^s friends, as a warrantable 
objection to his future union, he is more active than ever in repairing this 
supposed disadvantage, by constant and unwearied attention to his particular 
pursuits. If thwarted by the unkind interference of her cold and calculating 
relatives, who make their r^rd for her, the specious excuse for the further- 
ance^ of their own avaricious views, he is gratified by the display of her 
constancy and his own independence. In short, obstacles discover real love : 
ihey are only incentives to the exercise of prudence, firmness, and integrity ; 
ta apjdy a metaphor, the toil of the coml^^t enhances the value of the prize 
— ^that conqueror will be the proudest who has met with the greatest com- 
petition. 

Sentimentalists, who peruse the tales and romances of chivalrous ages, wish 
th^t they might again ]?etuFn, and realize those romantic and faithful attach- 
ments they read of with delight, and sometimes heave a regretful sigh, that 
they were not participators in them. Alas ! such proofs of interminable 
affection, such zealous, sincere, and soul-endearing attachments, which so 
often characterized the da^s of chivalry, will continue to be admired without 
being imitated. It must be granted, that people are now growing too wise 
to follow the steps of their romantic forefathers ; not like tliem, do they con- 
descend to sacrifice interest, and even life for the sake of love ; they are, by 
far, too sapiently refined to permit such weaknesses to affect thdtau. But^ 
would it tarnish the glories of the proud artificial moderns, if they were to 
reject a great part of their demeaning selfishness ai^d pbtting efforts, concealed 
under the professions of love ? Would they be less sensible because less 
avaricious? Less admirable because more truly valourous? or, less refined 
because more ingenuous ?* 

I think there is a song floating about the musical world, with ^ line, contain- 
ing a very severe stricture on love, as it is called in these times, so much to. 
be envied by successive generations, 

*' There's noUtiog like love /* 

that is, such love, as the miserable and depraved hacks of. fashion, those 
miserable underlings, milder genus of panders^ patronize and ^cousage« 



• Love is a misnomer so often that it is requisite to UDmask a few of its mean^oes. Potardsbip, ia 
all its stupid simplicity, is love. Matchety (sulpherous, sometimes epithetlcally nnoerstood,) in Which 
greedy friends tr^ to pamper their own desires oy blasting their children's love ; dancing withr a lady, 
and whispering 1 a her ear is— love' moonlight encoui^ezs are^love! vultiug the same la^y three 
tines in the samt day i*--lo ve ! sed ohe I jam satis 1 S 
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At tbe risk of bong rev3ad as a slanderer^ and asserter of corrupttons which 
do not dxist, I declare that never was virtubus love, so rarely seen than in these 
times — ^mournful heralda of future and more extensive dissoluteness. Love» 
like religion, makes most people exceedingly loquacious. Th^ will declaim 
with rapturous ener^es on love, ** pure, chaste, and dignified love*' — ^they 
will tell you, that ^'it is degrading to marry for mere mercenary motives;*' 
but mark these hypocrites; like foxes prowling round tlie farm yard to steal 
game, they prowl skulkingly, and seemingly very honourably, round the 
mansions of a rich heiress, or a tottering, debilitated skeleton, called in the 
language of fon, a young old ladvy to steal their game, which is the well- 
£lled coffers. Could we peruse the doleful chronicle of half the fashionable 
families of the day, what a lamentable perusal should we enjoy : youth, inno- 
cence, and beauty sacrificed, where it should have been cherished ; peevish 
old fellows coupled to brisk and frisky maids; matches schemed by money- 
calculating principles, cursed by mutual detestation, coldness, and apathy ! 

I should like exceedingly to devote a sheet of the Inspector in animadvert- 
ing on the conduct of ambitious and unfeeling mothers who disregards all that 
is truly delicate,* and with the shameless excuse of tender prudery and "a pa- 
rental regard for their offspring's happiness," educate their daughters solely for 
advantageous display, which is to consummate in their obtainment of a capi- 
tal match 1" To follow up the mummeries, chicaneries, artifices, and cor- 
ruptive arts which attend the beautiful girl, from the age of six years to a 
blushing eighteen, would be incongruous here. Suffice it to say (and I could 
adduce ^ts to substantiate mere asseverations,) that the principal lesson 
taught them is, the necessity of marrying well ; a very mystenous and compli- 
cated expression, when truly translated ; meaning, she is to sell her Affections 
to the most liberal purchaser, and call her exposition of her bale of charms 
by the soft appellative, love. To marry well, they dance gracefully, play 
divinely, and flirt abominably. The art of ** bringing out" as these shameless 
mothers term their unfeeling conduct, is daily making alarming approaches 
to perfection. Like horse dealers who order their n£^ to be trotted out, to 
shew their purchaser's approval, they teach them to practice every artful al- 
lurement which is likely to cozen a wealthy suitor into admiration of charms, 
which are, in fact, almost as saleable as those of the common courte2an. With- 
out being censured, as unfairly acrimonious, we may say, that we have our 
women marts, where goods of different value are exposed with a great deal df 
specious ceremony for sale. That a mother should be anxious for her child 
to marry advantageously, is not at all culpable; the purest affection will 
dictate this desire. But when we find that her sole aim in educating the child 
is, for ever to buzz in her ear, the propriety of her making ** a goSxl match" 
and uniting herself to a man of fortune, without caring to imbue so youthful 
and pliant a mind with a deep respect for virtuous love, as well as advan- 
t^eous, it is time for Censure to show herself. Few marriages have sincere 
affection for their basis, and this will ever be so, while sordid interest over- 
whelms everjr purer consideration. Fronting the danger of being jeered at as the 
mawkish child of over-simple tenderness, I will maintain, that marriages where 
love, in all its pristine puri^ is not the predominant instigation, are maledicted 



* D«Ucal«^iB4«li€«te,4di€fte^lc«««-ii>rtlieur4lflbreiit xncaniiig see *' Love's Tocstbiilarf. 
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by the wdnt of it; and those soul-stinted and ignoble flatterers, match-con- 
tnvers, &c. who are the principal parties in the completion of such marriages, 
deserve the most indignant contempt of the amiable and generous hearted. 

Incongruity has always something repubive connected with it: the eye 
seems imwilhng to look on the vivid contrasts of disparity, and the wild un- 
couthness of thin^ imperfectly united or forcibly assimilated, which are ab- 
solutely different in every rationed attribute. Apply this remark to those 
unions, in which a maid of twenty, buoyant with all the spirited appurtenances 
of youth, possessed of the finest sensibility, passionate and lovely, is compelled 
by the cruel machinations of her doating friends to throw herself into the arms 
of the grey victim of threescore ten ; to marry the nauseous unsightly creature, 
live wiUi him, sleep with him, sing to him, and in the silent depth of her own 
heart detest him.* If this be not avarice in its most tantalizing garb, if it be 
. not the summit of refined insensibility to all the softer qualities of our nature, 
avarice and insensibility are imaginary imperfections. Besides the disparity of 
age, there is decency neglected here. What has the old dotard with wes^ened 
legs, and bending back, with furrowed brow, moistened eye, toothless and 
bald, croaking, fretful, and rheumatic, to do with a girl of eiditeen or twenty 
ibr his spouse ? Is it a time for him to wish to toy with the dallying fondness 
of so bnsk a beinp:, when the nerve of manhood, the vigour of body and mind, 
have all departed from him ? — better, far more decorous to his hoary locks, 
were he to look home, and consider what monitors are hourly telling him of the 
vanities of this life — of the necessity of preparing for its eventful close ! Old 
. age, from the good and wise, will ever receive the compliment of honourable 
. respect, so long as it possesses, in its own integrity and venerableness, an 
intrinsicf title to command it. But when the experience of a long life shall 
have only added to its depravity, and each successive year presents a greater 
partiality for the absurdities and vices of wayward youth, " the rottenness df 
eighty years," though •* embalmed in gold," is bereft of every charm that 
dignifies and ennobles it. 

It would be arduous to determine which is the more culpable — ^the avarice 
of the parent that bestows the daughter to the mock endearments of the grey- 
headed rake, or the base cajoler himself, that plucks from its proper sphere, so 
fair a flower. It happens, sometimes, that the lady herself, being poisoned by 
the principles of avarice, is rejoiced to be united to a man that quadruples her 
ag9. When this is the case, she does not love him, but his money — ^she 
marries dim to day, and would be delighted to put on mourning for him a week 
afterwards. The reverse of this, however, generally takes place : the crafty 
mother waits patiently, until chance enables her to pick out some affluent old 
man, who has no relations to leave his property to, and whose constitution is 
evidently on the decline, (evinced by groans, spittings, coughing, &c.) and lays 
her mazy net accordingly. She contrives to mvite him to her house, and with 
pretended nonchalance, speaks of her daughter's beauty and accomplishments. 
iBy and bye, miss herself appears, arrayed in such a manner, that nothing but 
HKxlesty is omitted among her charms, and before the evening closes, she 



It was proposed by some friends the other day, that our new member for Bath» 'a/ari< edite reoibm** 
thonld endeavour to win the favour of the young of both sexes, by presenting a petition to the HoMse 
of Commons, praying that all youthful damsels compelled to be mamed to old fellows, above a certain 
age, may have the privilege of killing their "goaty hiisbuids, vken they are (ired of them ! !" 
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makes a complete conquest of hid heart, (if he can be said to have any,) 
althoi^ she is untouohcKl by one affectionate feeling, perhaps even disgusted 
with we part she must play, or be punished by her mother for her omission. 
A few weeks glide by, and report has a mouthful of wondrous news to relate : 
" Miss N., only one-and-twen^, has married old Mr. O. P. Q. ! I* ' Observe the 
consequences of such a discrepant union : it generally happens, as a revenge 
for this patronized genteel kind of prostitution, that the old man dwindles on 
longer than was expected ; and his young wife has to submit to the penalty 
of tying on his ni^t-cap, rubbmg down his benumbed limbs, putting him 
to bed, and feeding him with broth, for the remainder of his existence* 
When he at last obliges her by dying* and the base reward comes, her health, 
her happiness, and spirits are corrupted, and the money obtained by the most 
debased selfishness of the mother, fails to prove a blessing to the daughter. 

The manner in which the tender offices of love are performed, will best 
distinguish its genuineness — ^whether it be avarice dressed in the winning ex- 
teriors of affection, or the passion itself enshrined in the hallowed temple of 
a devoted heart Many bear with them all the pretensions of love, without 
possessing, one of its divine principles. To say, the woman who has a heart 
for every body that require one, loves, woula be an indignity offered to a 
plough-boy's coarse understanding.' Equally indecorous should 1 appear in as- 
serting, that love can mutually subsist in a great disparity of age, and the boasted 
intentions of money-hunters, rakes, and dissolute saucers, who look upon 
marriage as a sinecure. When once these characters are in possession of 
what they secretly courted, " love flies out of the window." Dissipation, incon- 
stancy and its usual detestable concomitants, intoxication and gambling, 
spread ruin around ; and the wife, who dreamt that she alone was the object 
prized, is often the victim of her husband's crimes, often the desolate mourner 
over her unexpected miseries. True love is discernible in the nicest points, 
where its influence can be exerted. Notwithstanding the imperfections of 
temper, the contrasts of taste, and the difference of vigour in the mental sensi- 
bilities, those who unite their destinies from motives of ingenuous and uur- 
corrupted affection, will never repine for want of happiness. Again, married 
people chained sympathetically together, by ^^ invincta copula amorisy^ the 
indissoluble ties of love, in themselves, constitute a fund of blessedness : they 
require not the artificial helps of mundane incentives ; their souls are poured 
into one common existence, and are acted upon by alternate sympathies. 

In the marriage service, the parties mostly interested in this holy consum- 
mation are commanded to repeat, that they take each other "for better and 
worse." In these.two words, "better" and ** worse," there is more included 
than is gei^rally remembered at the time of their utterance : some ladies, I am 
told, alwa^bring out these words, with a mumbling hesitation, just as others 
of tibe same , stamp, instead of "obey," shorten this important word, by 
depriving it of its oval initial ; thereby intending their intention to hark at 
their husbands. But my remarks pertain to more amiable beings than these : to 
hose who prognosticate a sigh, and relieve a tear of its accompanying anguish, 
by kissing it away from the burning cheek on which it trickles. I cannot 
fancy anything approaching nearer the celestial perfections of " joys that 
never wither," than the enjoyment of undissembled love; such as has the heart 
for its basis. Compare the state of those who have nuptialized for the sake 
of interest, with their's who are wedded from the motives of love, and the 
c ontrast will at once determine the beatifications which distinguish the one 

z 
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from the other, bi the piivftcy of ddmestic life, for inttance; what di^oid^ 
suUennefis, and resentment, blight the pleasures of the interested ooopile* 
llien view what endearments, grateful sacriftces, and felieities; increase the 
ttanqtiility and contentments of tho^e who wed from affentionate motives. 
Prosperity will not decoy their affections from where they have ever been 
bestowed ; when the tempests of adversity lower on their path, they grow in 
fondness, as their mutual dependence becomes more visibly affecting. 

Whether the affections of women, or those of men, are the more firm and 
constant, is a question not yet determined ; it is, to apply a very appropriate 
obssical quotation, ** adhue sub judice /ul'* — CufMa^s jury have not yet 
decided it I have dwelt so much on other topics in this amatory treatise, that 
I shall not weary either myself 01 reader, by being prolix here. My opinion 
(and I state it with all due diffidence,) is, that men love the soonent, and 
women the longest; or, in other words, women, for the greater portion, are 
more constant than men. Whether their constancy be the effect of the weak-* 
ness of their passions, when compared with those of the opposite sex, I am 
unable to ascertain. Most probably, the modesty Nature has engrafted in 
in their feminine qualifications may be a great preservative here: they are 
ofien more innocent from the compulsions of delicacy, than from choice ; 
while the male creation being little^ cumbered with this coercive attribute, 
hold but an indulgert reign on their desires, err sometimes intentionally, but 
oftener from the irresistible flood of passion. 

There are a thousand other circumstances, which I might have introduced 
into this Comedy of Love, but the limits of an article in a magazine would not 
allow me to be more diffuse than I have been. Enough, however, I hope, 
has been said, to display the blisses of virtuous love ; love, that is sanctioned 
by the deity himself, and recommended by the tenderness of his own omnipo- 
tence. One word <^ apology for a conclusion : the nature of the subject has 
occasionally forced me to be more egotistical than I really wished. If the good 
hearted reader knew my happy prospects, I should not despair of obudning 
hit willing pardon* 

Jun92Ut,\S2S. ILM* 



IMPROMPTU 

TO HER WHO BEST CAN UNDERSTAKD IT. 

Idol of my «oul, chide not with that tear 

Of beauty's pride in thy blue rolling eye ; . 
One kiss will nelt the little trembler there, 

Onesmtle will calm that swelling bosonl's sigh. 
And though I am culprit through one hour's delay, 

(In love's sweet dalliance 'tis a heavy crime,) . 
Our hour-glass shall not shed its sand away, 

'TiU raptures luU ttantsniog iBadler, Timt, 
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tt is almost impofisible for any one to conoeive the idest of a standard for popular 
excellence, so 'varied are the resources and tastes of the human mind. Among the* 
multitude of living characters in Europe who delight by their genius, or if we confine 
ourselves to England, we may venture to a«iert there are i&ot two alike in natural 
coineidence, or without one material distinction in the general features of their public 
display. It is pleasing to reflect that this is really thi» case, and that thousands are 
spared the mortification of a doubtfol comparison, who possess redeeming qualities in 
themselves: this is also one reason, probably, why we retain so many trophies of origi- 
nality, while less encouragement is held out to the adepts in servile imitation. 

These remarks derive considerable force from the contemplation of Mr. Leifchild's 
ministry : the grand excellence of which is, that it unites all the blandishments of the 
purest clatf^ic school, with the most chaste and touching simplicity. Mr. Leifchild'would 
Dot thank us for concealing that, as a public character, he has not escaped severe criti- 
cism and animadversion ; the principles of which have been more immediately applied 
to a maimerinn, which, it has been said, comports but little with the dignity of the 
ministerial character. Many of his adipirers are at a loss to account for this, conceiying 
it impcssfble to detect the slightest indication of carelessness in a style which never 
oficnds by its laxity, or dull monotony. In truih, never was so much study required 
to present a specimen of apparently unpolished design, never were equal pains taken 
to conceal the instrumentality employed to give efiect to the whole. We cannot be 
understood to mean that Mr. L. would for a moment allowedly receive the auxiliary 
helps of an artificial met hod, without detracting from that ingenuousness , which is 
conspicuously the native ornament of his character, public and private. It js only for 
those who are incapable of pleasing, and who envy the rew&rd of abilities they do not 
possess, to imagine a defect in the constitution of that taste, which has perceptibly cha- 
racterized the present growing century. That Mr. Leifchild is not idle in his study, 
his provision, which never tires, most amply demonstrates: but that his habits of 
study may differ from the methodical arrangement of scholastic discipline, there seems 
to be a sufficient reason te believe. Yet while the constitution of his mind requires its 
own pleasing in the improvement of its resources, their development must effectually 
prevent the opposition of the most rigid formalist.. Those who are most familiar with 
his public ministrations are satisfied that they result from a choice preparation of stib- 
ject and matter ; and the perfect self-possession they evince, supercedes any enquiry into 
the propriety of their selection. The fact is, Mr. Leifchild possesses a mind of no ordi- 
nary capacity, and equal in its resources to the liberal expectations of his warmest ad» 
mirers. Without attempting to court popularity, he is now enjoying its meridian smiles, 
without having imposed on the credulous by stratagem^ or administering to the prejudices 
of a fbw, at the expence of reason and propriety. We would always aim to form our es- 
timate of character on liberal prineiples, without forfeiting our own for the sake of 
conciliating parties with whom, on minor points^ we may, chance to differ t for this 
reason, in our present notice, without propitiating the claims of private friendship ex- 
^Ustvely, we presort to rank Mr. Leifchield in a class of ministers, whose worth is 
beyond the reach of praise or censure. His style, as fhr as we may exercise the right 
of individual criticism, is singularly appropriate with the pretensions of his acknow- 
led||«d talent : the latter has never been questioned, and no one with impunity can 
dictate the modm of the former. Tt is unaffocted : so much so>, indeed, that when it has 
fidltd to appease the fastidious demand of the cjrnic, it has< been erroneously deemed 
umnanly, if not puerile. If there be an affectation of carelessness in the preacher, it 
is well atoned for by the brilliancy of his genius, the depth of his research, and the 
occasional fire of his appeal. In his present situation, Mr. Leifchild could not fiul of 
exciting pretty general interest, and it would he well for those ^ho devote so much 
attention to certain punctilios, if they did not also neghcl tte giaad object of the 
ChriftUaA ministry, '< to bnog BUitten to r^poituioe.'' 
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Riiigti : Iket ^tm^ nee vetamur 
P^Uentes procaVnine abite cure, 
Qiikpud venerit obThnn, loqaamnr 
itoroihtsinecogitatioDe. Maff* 

Tbew jovittl lnK» 9f q»tte imputial, ^ 

And taken bctm tbat punster, Martial. 
tj^t no splenetic classic hate tbem, 
BeMkoiA we vaggisbly translate them. 
" We like bold speech as weB as you, sii^ 
Kor few to econt blue devils too, sir, 
While fireed from dismal besitation, 
We g^Te onr thoughts due explanation.*' 

Sffdney-Oatdeni, BalA.— Freeman, Inspegtor» Forcible, Lackaday. 

FREEMAN. 

Blefls my soul ! what loyal subjects the Bathonians are ! already this month we have 
had a gala for the honour o! a sovereign's memory, and now another to commemorate 
the Battle of Waterloo. They extlend their munificent applause beyond the gnre ; 
Aiast poor George the Third, as quiet, simple and easy old man, as ever sat and Ooim-* 
Belled in an arm chair, still l^ves in the memory of his people ; here, in this corpwaie- 
city eyery returning 5tb of June is a splendid gala; and yet after all methinks 'tis a tint 
of modtery to commemorate a man's birth-day, when he sleeps to wake no more, 
ll^iat could an this assemblage of variegated lamps, and gaudy crowds db towards 
reip^dering him more beloved ? 

INS^PECTOR. 

Vttjt master Freeman, what should it do, but, recall our thoughts to the days that 
are gone, and swell our bosoms with' gratitude at the recollection of a virtuous king, 
who though .'di^ceased is stUl enthroned iivthe hearts of bis subjects; 1 see no mockery 
in this, I wish every king may resemble'Qeorge the Third : may the royalty of the gene- 
rations which succeed' him, be as useful, as amiable, as actively benevolent as his Was : 
may we have many ^las, in commemoration of their birth-days I 

FORCIBLE. 

• 

Whaibeslutifbl sentiment mingled with no sligbt touch of romantic extravagancy ! one 
would fbiilk his latgttnajesty was a second Aleaander in prowess, and a Nestor in coun- 
cil; I would not/aS'l'Vaiue my own honour, wish to impeach that of others,. especia}ly 
when it is •that of d&|tavted royalty, but a man has a right to express his sentiments,, 
freefly on majesty as well as on an humbler sou of frailty: for myself, I am of opinion 
that he was nothing superior in any qtialifieation to the common order of mortal* 
perfl^ibn; easy, good 'tempered^ and moral, of a disposition inclined to be peaceable/ 

*Why the matter stands thus: if you judge of George the third, by compdiring him 
with otbea kings be was certainly, very oWcure audi, lethargic, in his ptj^lio career, 
but' very doiiile, benevolent and affectionate in the bosom of domestic quiet: pevhaps 
ht ^9B one ofthe most .moral kings, ever seated on the British throne, in saying^. thm I 
do not forget. soBief frolics or intrigues, which fame has reported; bat how inndcent 
are these when mentioned with tlie lustful deeds of his illustrious predt^cessoFa; 
ilbiB*BQU8,' I meaUj' for beings notoriously dissipated ; look, for instance, at 4hatwcai»ii- 
bhtdbCr* Harry the, eighth^ that bloody decapltator. of spousal headst with Georigre 
thectldrdtheve aifamo shuddering^ tales connected, we mentipn him with vespeotas a 
s^nsibte plfetiuman, wh^^WM more pai<^ialte the alluiring solicitations of househdldship, 
than the noisy calls ofCommonaanjlXord^V we WetopKiise'hftnfotbrivate Virtufts, 
although, as a patriotic king, our bosoms 'do not glow at the sound of flianamei.' It- is 
not forgotten that the American and Irish wars took place during part of his reign. 
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FORCIBLE. . 

Come, no more of George the third, or we shall enter into the tedious praise bf all 
the convivial virtues and chaste transactions, which distinguish " Fum the Fourth." 
Whatever we may think of his late venerated msgesty, this day is the proud anniver- 
sary of an illustrious one to Englishmen, a day that flushes the soul with patriotism, 
when it rememhers the glorious deeds of Britons on the field of Waterloo. 

LAGKADAY. 

That's right, my hearty ! instead of satirising our departed monarch, let us with 
honest pride greet the day which commemorates the battle of Waterloo. I wish that 
noble fellow, Wellington, was present. 

FREEMAN. 

See yonder puppy, with a back of poker-stiffness — ^he is not altogether unlike the 
gallant commander ; there is the same fiery eagle eye, and hooked expressive nose, 
but then the creature in his walk and deportment ! 

FORCIBLE. 

. I should rather say, in his valorous parts; Wellington has not much to boast of in 
personal attributes; but place himamidthe thunder of battle, the loud reverberating 
roar of guns, and then it is that Wellington, in all. the divine vaajesty of the warrior, 
the hero, the general, and the patriot, shines pre-eminent. 

FREEMAN. 

Merciful heavens ! what a scene of carnage and of rout, was the battle of Waterloo ! 
I was not present myself, but Captain C , a friend of mine, was in the engage- 
ment, and has often related to me, with enthusiastic ardour, and the glowing conscious- 
ness that his own stout arm has been serviceable in felling the Gallic foes, the particulars 
of the day. If you wish 'to form. any correct idea of the awful scene, retreat not to the 
crammed pages of a prosy book, but listen to some brave fellow who mingled in it, 
and livjd to tell his countrymen of England's courage. He told me, that the confu/sed 
echo of the different guns, the crash of arms, the war music, the shouts of the victor, 
and the moans and sighs of the dying and wounded, above all, the dense cloud of 
smoke occasionally enveloping the comtotants, were tremendous in their efibcts. You 
fireside creatures shrug your shoulders at the relation of a battle; what would you feel 
if actively engaged in it ? 

iNSPEcrrOR. 

As every Englishmen ought to feel. Think you we would shake at the sight of a 
pointed bayonet, or slink away from a mailed cuirassier ? Let the greatest dastard 
mingle in such a conflict, and even he, nervous as he is, would soon be .warmed. In 
the field of war, the fear of personal safety is not predominant. The spur of action 
elates the soul, and fills it with a vigour which does not naturally belong to it. Be- 
sides, there is the showy pomp of military accoutrements, the haughty looks of strug- 
gling and advancing antagonists^foaming coursers, and banners proudly displayed. 
These, with a thousand othef artificial helps in the scene of battle, will render the 
cowardly almost brave< and the valorous magnificently so. Did this captain describe 
Buonaparte to you, or some of our own native heroes? 

FREEMAN. 

Yes, but ril give you the particulars another time. There is a curious incident con- 
nected with his own lot in the battle of Waterloo, which will admit of being told. This 
captain left a wife (not oneof.themost affect'ionate, as the circumstance will prove) 
behind him, when he went to the wars. As I before said, he fought at Waterloo. * I do 
not remember the n?me of his regiment, but he liked to have taken his last nap on the > 
bloody trampled plain. You shall have it nearly in his own words : " I had done 
some tight jobs that day — stabbed as many as I could, and providentially escaped witU 
a few slight pricks 'till the close of the day, when having unthinkingly strayed from 
my .comrades, three surly whiskered, yellow-faced French soldiers rode by, and before, 
I was aware of their nearness to me, I received a plunge from one of their weapons, 
which brought me to the ground, while the two hinder troopers' horses luckily did not 
paw me as they passed, but leapt as it were over my prostrate body. Here I lay bleed- 
ing profusely, and though swooning, I retained seose enough to eoTdeavour to stifle the 
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blood that griubed most unmereifaUj, with aa handkerchief. Bye and bye, some other ^ 

•oldien rode by» leading me harmlessly locked, as they thought, in the quietness of I 

4eath. But my strength was soon exhausted, my sight became dim, and the last object I 

rperceived, 'till Itound myself stretched on a bed in a French prison, was a poor 
fellow, racked most dreadfully with torturing wounds, groaning and twisting as if in 
the expiring agonies of death. After being confined to an unhealthy charnel house, 
a sort of place in France, denominated a kind of Hopital, my health became 
sufficiently restored for me to attempt an escape, and this was effected with the greatest * 
feril, caution, and difficulty. The strangest scene of all yet remains to be told. As we 
were seldom in the same place for any length of time, I had ooi received any letter from 
my wife, neither had my letters reached her. On the day after the battle, when the 
muster was m^de, it was concluded, by my absence both among the wounded and 
dead, that I must be either dead or taken prisoner. It happened that a brother officer 
bad seen me fall, and ft was at bnce therefore concluded, tint X was killed. Among the 
idead lists in Bngland, my own name was printed, and my friends, of course, hs^ n# 
reason to think it a mis-statement. They mourned the customary time — yes, even my 
wife put on a black gown, and moistened her cheek with a passing tear: but m}»des« 
tiny was not such an inactive and silent one as they imagined. I returned home, and 
entered the door just as ray wife, with her future husband, were leaving to be mar- 
ried!! Here was a droll adventure. Illness and want had so disfigured me, tliat my 
shameless spouse pretended a total forgetful ness of me ; but it was of no use. Though 
my form was wasted, my Istwful imperionsness was unweakened. In a few hours, I 
dismissed, as civilly as I could, all the assembled wedding folks and their gaieties, and 
with much cool laconisro, told the fellow who was on the point of relieving my wife^s 
celibacy, that *' when his presence was again required, I would recall h!m — 'till then, 'I 
hoped he would be polite enough to accredit my existence, and allowed me to do as I 
pleased with my own." 

La! what a funny account. Only think now! how very curious that hA aho«ld 
hvfe popped in jost as they were popping out ! I wonder what they thought yon 
•w«re, or from what corner of the universe you were arrived. 

FORCinLE. 

Did the captain condescend to demestieate with his wife after this proof of ^Medy 
forgetPulness? I should have packed her off, had I been in his shoes. 

FREEMAN. 

To be sure he did ; why should he not. He was not such a simpleton as you confess 
yourself. She was a charming creature, and notwithstanding her former conduct, ever 
afker peffomfed the soft duties of a wife with the most affectionate solicitude. Tne 
poor women would indeed stand a poor chance of happiness, if they are not permitted 
to indulge themselves with a second husband. When the first dies, be may naturally 
desire to be remembered, but he must have a selfish heart if he exacted from her a 
^promise that she would not marry after his decease ; it is putting an embargo on bu- 
man nature itself— a more violent innovation on liberty than the window tax itself. 
He might, with equally as much reasonableness in his demand, beg the fdvour of her 
dying with him for sympathy's sake ; this mortiferous sympathy we know actnally 
operates in some of the warm and Siivage climes, where the wife fumes away on the 
iiineral of her departed spouse. 

LACKADAY. 

Ia! Mr. Freeman, what a horrid ei»tem ! Only think now.. to have those lintba vst 
have so long doated on, toasted arid fried on hot ashes — what an unnatural custom I I 
wonder how the Yiciimi feel, when stretched there. 

FREEMAN* 

Tbatis a sensible and very karoed remark — haw! haw!'<-feel. Why snppoBe,.b3r 

way of experimental illustration, you apply the tip of that freckled nose ofyour's t^ 

one of those oil-burning las^ps hanging on yonder laurel ho^h: you will then -be 

enabled to guess how the poor Indian women feel when their limbs. are writhing in 

«lliie l9f tiice of bni nsand seorcbes. 
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tkl naitsr PreenHm, wbat a iliame now! yo« are always hotivfi on» with yoar 
jbk«s. I meant how tiiey felt in retolotioa, not bow tbey relished their^ bodily 
afofferings^ 

INSPECTOR. 

Excuse my rudeness. With reference to the husband's treatment towards bis wife, 
i imagine bia fbture days with ber must have been molested with no very satisfactory 
sensatioRs— they most bare been racked at times by many heartleu surmises and jtalotiK 
ftan,' arising from the consciousness of bis wife's slight affipction towards bim. Every^ 
bosom bus its inflating pride, and his was of very strange composition if be did not feel 
the lady's second choice before she was confident of bis own deaih, as either a tacit 
i«proaeh for bis treatment, base ingratitude for his lavished affection, or a direct dt^ 
BMiiatration bow little be met with a return of love. 

FREEMAN. 

That's all butter and cream, Mr. Inspector, some of your romantic poetical rabw. 
Ton creatures of imagination, to be contented, oujiht to have women expressly create d 
for you, with souls, eyes, and voices, in the strictest sympathy with yoor own. More** 
over, snch ideal chaps as.jrou are, must be insufferably vain to consider yourselves - 
worthy o( such inoonqucrable attachment from tbe beloved sex. Most reasonable de» 
mand, trulv ! your wife must not re^raarry, because she was formerly married to yon* 
Lam just of the reverse side to you. You say, that when a widow gets ber a partner 
ip wedlock, (for tbey are deep enough to cheer iheir solitude sometimes, leaving all. 
l0ekM out of the case, J she betrays a disrespect or a want of affection for her fornser one*. 
I will maintain, that on the contrary, her second marriage is paying a very energetie 
-compliment to her firsr ; meaning, that her first husband was so agreeable, that she 
must needs try a second one. ^ou, perhaps, allude to yourself personally in your 
remarks: that materially alters the case. I think you may compose your anxious 
spirit with this sweet morsel of consolation— the wife that lives you out will havens 
very forcible lesson, lo teach her the dangers of marrying again 1 haw ! haw !-*4oa't be> 
offended — ^you look aour at me, poor Mr. Inspecttr, haw 1 haw ! 

INSPECTOR, 

'PoB my soul, sir» I shall not swallow this abusive personality* I would infona^—* 
By all tbe names of beauty, by all tbe chams of Venus' delightful selfi just as she stepped 
coyly from ber bath, what an angelic looking creature has just glided gracefully b^- 
nsl " she moves a goddess and looiu a queen" what, a bewitching air •.what feminine, 
and delicate motion of the limbs 1 what retired but overweening simplicity ai^ inqo*^ 
oence are shed round her whole peraon t what— 

FORCIBLE. 

What vision is this that has tbus'so satiated yomr admimtion ! one would think that Miss 
Venus herself, has passed by, to listen to your bedizening praises; you are determined 
not to disgrace your nominal title, by failing to inspect any thing striking, moving or 
irresistible: pray after all this vidian eloquence, condescend to inform us, in plain 
Platonic language, who tbe fair damsel was, with the particulars. 

FREEMAN. 

Oh! if you desire information on this point, I can be of service. My eye was gszing, 

on the lady at the same time bis was ; it is Miss P. of , in this town, a very fine? 

creature, but remarkably iond of flirtation. She has already, by her coqpetry, beeu the 
caase of sixteen duels and four deaths ; and not content by shedding blood, she contrives 
to Qpset a whole family, by a pretended intrigue with one of the sons, or when she is 
piqued at X\i% surveV lance of the manoeuvre, is wicked enoogh to excite her jealons appre* 
hensions with regard to her husband! not that I really believe she has ever criminaliy 
olfended, she only entertains iimocent little partiality, for a plurality of furnace-sighing 
wooers, ac the same time. When she leaves the town, she dismisses tliem to feed oil' 
proraises, 'till her return ; while in the mean time, she entertains herself at another place 
with a similar coartitig assemblage. I ought to add, that she displays great abilities at 
tite dismissal of each lover : retains him in her ungratefai service, by repealingtbe same 
spedenspromtae she hi^ given to « score befefre him ! 
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LACKADAY.< % 

Lai what a shocking, bare-faced, jilt she must be, thus to trifle with her name and 
affections I wonder she presumes to show her face here, on this public occasion ;* 
perhaps she means ' to kill somebody here, in compliment to the prowess and spirit of 
Massacre. 

INSPECTOR, 

Gentlemen, I can endnre this no longer — ^you are insufferably rude : almost indecently so. 
Tou disgrace yourselves as men, when you are cowardly enough to calumniate a lady of 
whom you knew nothing, but what the impertinent and torged tales of silly praters, and 
busy-bodies have made known. PU prove, if necessary, that she is neither a jilt, or any 
thing so disgraceful as you have- presumed to describe her. Her ^resplendent beauties, and 
almost unearthly perfections have attracted the envy of those she slighted, and they are 
mean enough to propagate reports, most injurious to her honour and dignity, as an un- 
sullied gentlewoman. You will oblige me by discontinuing your malevolent stricture* 

FORCIBLE. 

Ye thunders rumble ! ye winged lightnings, that flame the liquid air with your forked 
sheen, dart forth now. — " Blow, wind, and crack your cheeks ! rage ! blow ! You 
cataracts and hurricanes spout 'till you have drenched — " not yonder brilliant arch, 
where so many heroes are now assembled : for sure, there's a miraculous spouter in our 
jolly companionship! and so, Mr. Inspector, you are all at once converted* into a tremen- 
dous gallant, all powder and shot. At any rate, don't go of. Yuu forget wliat a delin* 
qoent you were some time since ; did you not calumniate, and wantonly too, a certain 
interesting and truly amiable young lady — or to speak poetically, the maid of golden 
flowing hair, and pearly blue eyes? It is time for me to refresh your memory, when you 
give others such palpable raps. 

LACKADAY. 

Oh ! Mr. Inspector, shame on your indelicate equivoque ! it was very villainous to at- 
tempt to blast the untainted reputation of so chaiming an actress; one in the drawing- 
room, as well as on the stage, so exceeAngly retired, soft, and winning — a semblance of 
Chastity herself. You may show your satirical grinders as much as you please, but you 
certainly did render many, who were your 'riends, most injuriously inimical. The lady 
was an orphan — ^the generous supporter of a numerous family — ^her name was her only 
fortune — and yet, you wantonly slurred it with an obscene pun i Miss C — , however, 
was most heroically supported. ' Troops of valourous knights, all caparisoned in show of 
goodly arms, assembled round her, abusing you, and full hot for " prosecution" Nay, I 
did hear, that an aristocrat condescended to censure you, and I expected all the faculty 
would have anatomised you for presuming to abrogate to yourself the office of accoucheur, 
without the suitable qualifications. 

INSPECTOR. 

Are you aware, Mr. Lackady, that it is the satanic employment of some, to conceal the 
most deadly and abhorrent purposes, under the fairest assumptions — that there are such 
nauseous creatures prowling about in the world, who prefer the vilification of an intention, 
to the charitable extetiuation of mistaken frivolity. You understand my meaning, 
doubtless. All that I shall trouble myself to say to you on the subject, it, that sotne 
of those immortal semblances of divine perfection had more to be ashamed of on reflection 
than I had. They wilfully misconstrued and diffused, with all the meanness of unfeeling 
babblers, what they professed so much to regret. My error was not the fruit of dastardly 
. machination, to stab like a villain at a woman's happiness, with whom I had a friendly 
acquaintance. It was not my office to open the thick brain of every perverting numskull. 

' FORCIBLE. 

Well, sir, I must tell yon I was one of those credulous beings you denominate ^'num- 
skulls." You might understand your own jokes, but others might choose to give you the 
character of a jeerer. On the day the miserable pun appeared, half Bath was in an 
uproar: Meyler's reading-room became a temporary conventicle for ranters ; and nothing 
was heard in the pump*room, but the virulent speeches of its gouty pedestrians, and the 
very musicians stretched their long necks from the orchestra, like condemned sinners* 
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lackadat. 

Why, look yoa, as to Bath being in an uproar, there is no dlsastroas conclusion to 
be drawn from that. If yon were to roll an orange, with some initiatory ceremonirs, down 
Gay Street, I'd wager my best beaver hat, that Queen Square monument would totter 
from the valour of the scramblera. Though I do not, at all tiroes, agree wiih you^ Mr. 
Inspector, I will say, that I absolve you from all maievolency of purpose. It was an in* 
considerate pun, to ciill it by its worst name. Besides, I understand you waited on the 
on/y injured party, the lady herself, and made, (unnecessarily,) a public acknowledgement 
of an error the public in reality had no concern with* The most sensible of yoar triend»« 
and also of Miss C — 's admited that the sole place where an explanation was njt;- 
eessary, was the poblicalion itself, in which the equivoque appeared. You were, too, 
(a professional gentleman informed roe,) very shabbily treated; but rely on it, fur that 
apological forgery you were indebted to mulUgan'tamney, and to a little man in a 
lou) situation. 

^ FREEMAN. 

For pity's sake! don't satiate us with any more comments from defendant or plaintiff; 
father cast your eye^ around, and admire the delightful view. Truly, liniDLE* merits 
patronage for hjs«ptriled endeavours to obtain it. How resplendent, and how rich to tfao 
gasiog eye, are those streams of bright-hued lamps* Look at (he arch there — bow grace- 
fully it throws its .glittering swoop over the broad path ! above all, feast your ocular 
powers by gasing on the groups of lovely females traversing this neat y alio w*peb bled walk. 

INSPECTOR. 

We might almost imagine ourselves in Fairy land. View the bottom of the garden : 
there is the arena, with its circling porticos neatly arranged, and all the social conve- 
niences. Then there is the orchestra, shaped like a crescent, with golden coloured lamps, 
wreathing round its sides and parapet, hke the twining vine with its branching tendnis. 
Melhinks the sunny brilliancy shooting from the pendent lamps adds to the expression 
of some of the faces clustered there. 'J'here comes Miss Owens, a vei^ interesting lady, 
to my mind, and of a comely person. Her dress is very neat for the occasion ; the red 
dress is softened by the exteinai white one; and then that feather in her bonnet — it seems 
to bend over her head with a military archness that wins my liking, mucli* 

IiACKAOAT, 

My stars! there's a thumping G. R. meaning, T dare say, gtt rich, w)iich t am silte 
will not be my lot if I come very frequently to this horticultural elysiora^ Well, I don't 
remember evfr beholding a gi eater literal monstrosity than those exalted alphabetical 
giants. Suppose now they should happen to fall fiom their present situation, wliat would 
become of our beautiful orchestra with lamps wreathing iround its sides? 

FREEMAK) 

To hear your discourse, master Lackaday, a stranger ^^ould think you were jttst 
arrived from some of the ciptainParry's ne^ly-discoveired ice countries. I advise you 
to apply at the Guildhall for requisite infomlation. 

FORCIBLE. 

Don't mention the name df the Guildhall to tne! — ^there are too many creatures of 
the aristocrats belonging to it. I propose, since it is such a convertible plac(^, that it be 
denominated in future *' The Bath City Kennel." 

FREEMAN. 

Well, my dear fellow, when you have accomplished this nominal alteration, pray 
appoint me whipper-in! I should like to have the lashing of some of the hungry barkers 
there* But I'll be serious : were you present when the election of the city members 
took place ? 

LAGKADAY. 

To my sorrow, I shall not forget my presence there. 1 never was inside so noisy a 
stewed-iip kennel before. Such prodigious barking, growling, pawing, whining 
and snuffling, were never beard* I'll describe the place to you Just after my own 

* The piopnetorof the gardens. 

a2 
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homely 'foshion, ** crastA MinervA,'* as my old master, David Dogg«irel, used to re^ 
mark. In the first place, t>n the election day it was hotter and more pestiferous, ^om 
the juzta-position of mouths, from which were emitted breathings of \arlous tempera- 
ment, than the dark hole in Calcutta. A man could not open his mouth without g^reat 
peril of snapping a neighbouring nose. But I am told, that in most clo»e borougha, the 
area where the duped citizens stand, is always circumscribed, for the benefit of the 
oorporation. The ladies, however, were highly accommodated, and seemed to enjoy 
the warm sufiferings of their it\ferior9» The body corporate is separated from the body 
incorporate by a wooden barricade, which encloses a space of a few yards' dimensions 
for the voters to arrange themselves round a thick table. Removed a little behind, and 
somewhat elevated, is the red«>tasselled cushion, spread over a sort of pulpit, on which 
the Worshipful the Mayor of Bath reposes his most honourable elbi^s ; on' either side 
of him stood the candidates. The poor reporters looked most pitiably tremulous, 
puffing and staring like astronomers: one, I remember, had my hearty condolence; his 
fat, like quicksilver in the thermometer, faiad all risen in his dieeks. 

FREEMAN. 

We will not trouble you qny further, sir ; most of the present gentlemen, I believe, 
as well as yourself, were there ; and therefore I am sure they will relieve you from any 
further amusing and lively description. In Reference to a former observation of your's, 
Mr. Forcible, to what a degraded situation in the political hemisphere, is Aqu<e Soils 
reduced! Alas! I fear that Bath's free consequence, like the steam from its hot native 
springs, will evaporate into nothingness. Believe me, I was quite amazed' at the 
shameless way in which all the citizens of Bath in common, were trampled on at the 
city election, as the corporation call it; it was indeed the most debasing spectacle an 
Englishman could witness in his country. Only conceive, for a moment, seventeen 
men, (one of them, in particular, with like passions with ourselves,) robed in smutty 
gowns, and armed with brazen faces, presuming to elect a raw, inexperienced aristocrat, 
in defiance to the united hisses and energetic wishes of the insulted people ! Yes, mine 
eyes did look on the nauseous sight : hundreds of free-born Englishmen w^e mocked 
at, slighted, debased — spit upon by the votes of usurping ministerial men ! ! It was a 
mystery to me, that the popular rage did not show itself in a different way than by 
hisses and cat-calls. For myself, lawless as you may deem me, I should not have been 
a dastard, had an active tumult commenced. I am sure of this, we had better, at all 
times, behold broken heads than broken principles. The election day is to Bath, every 
time it occurs, a mortifying piece of tyrannical assumption ; but this last one has, in 
truth, plucked from her all her plumes of grandeur — turned her over to the clawing 
innovations of the aristocracy. One of the body corporate, who voted for the rejectment 
of General Palmer, appeared a most detestable ingrate — came all the way from Lendon 
to vote against the man whose father had been his former beneficent patron! he had 
much better remained in cockney land^ became to Bath to perpetrate a vile, ungrateful 
act, and left it with the hootings of the citizens for it. As for General Palmer, I can 
barely curb my violent feelings, when 1 think of his rejectment. It had long been 
rumoured, that an attempt would be made to throw him out of parliament ; but I would 
not allow myself to think of such an abhorrent piece of unmerited knavery. There 
are substantial incontrovertible reasons to entitle hira to the honou]|of representing 
this ancient city. Among the most energetic, his political principles; which are 
built on the liberty and happiness of the democracy, he is none of yoi|r court-cringing 
sinecure-prowlers, who would turn inside-out their very hearts to. advance their 
interest. Forgetting, if we can, the spirited efforts of bis late fatlter to advance the 
commercial prosperity of this country, the General is a brave, noble-minded fellow, 
who keeps his friendship for those who merit it, and his sword for the villain who 
requires it. Again: judge him by his past services, and they will be found consonant 
with the honourable hardihood of the true Briton. He has not snored in parliament 
when he should have poured forth a spirited phillipic, or shrunk from his duty when 
the welfare of his borough was to,be forwarded. The person who nominated Lord 
John Thynne, mentioned the length of time his lordship had served in parliament, but 
did not favour us with even a glimpse of what he has been performing all this while. 
It is of little vital import how long a man has been in office, if he has been a 
sluggard in mee. 'g its duties; however, he has not been idle where he wcu most 
concerned. 
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FORCIBLE. 

Were yon not down-right enraptured with »ome of the orators there? I almost 
forget the oven-like warmth of the place, when my ears were pricked np to listen 
to the melodious thrillings of eloquence. Surely, I said to myself, (rubhing my eyes,) 
the spirits of Demosthenes and Cicero are present here. The eloquence, in fkct, was 
such as I could not hear again ; it was absolutely over-convincing : it broke upon the 
senses, and made a positive crash of intellect — ^a compound of pathos, hathoi, sublimity, 
sensibility, and strict accordancy. A wigged counsellor rendered himself exceedingly 
conspicuous, by his peremptory speeches; he announced a most independent and 
novel rule for voters, — ^viz.: they are tovotefh>m individual caprice, without hesi- 
tating to enquire on what basis that caprice is founded; it is sufficient for them to 
tell the serutinous'public, "they like him!" This liking gentleman has since become 
much liked by the populace: every body says they like him, because it is Hkeljf he 
will like them, and so their mutual likinge will tend most likeltf to a like satisfaction , 
though derived from unlike motives. 

LACKADAT. 

Would to heavens I the freemen of Bath, who bluster a great deal at first, but 
dwindle into submission qfter dinner, would rout out the musty archives of their native 
town : perhaps after alK they may be the sufferers of a scurvy trick! It is thought 
that General Palmer will ereate a terrible rumpus among some of the gallipots :. most 
likely, crack them a little. 

INSPECTOR. 

The hour and my engagements, compel me, gentlemen, to bid you fkrewelk Yonder 
is Signior, the Devil, wreathing himself round the ropes almost in a state of elegant 
nudity ; you had better go aud applaud him for his amusing and delicate contortions. 



A WAR SONG. 

I see him advancing, his broad banner dancing. 

In the breezes of summer I see ! 
A banner that .waves o'er an army of slaves. 

O'er men that ne'er dared to be free. 

Our lives he may have — ^the free and the brave 

For Liberty die with deljght ; 
Away with the slave that shrinks from a grave. 

When it lies in the field of fight ! 

On freemen all 1 we will conquer or fall^ 

O God 1 thy assistance be giv*!! ; 
Fierce be the shocks while each breast 's like a rock» 

Each arm like the lightning of heay'n ! 

Though loudly he rave—the pioud tyrant knave^ 

His minions we never can be ; 

By the land of our birth-~by heav'n and earti). 

We only exist to be free ! 
Brhtol^ X. 
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CAMBRIDGE SENATE-HOUSE PROBLEMS. 

If*. 1. (Ta ba ««illBud AuMlly.) 

SELECTED BY A FELLOW OF TRINITY. 
With occasional Notes, by tha "Two Moderators.** . 

1. If three barhy^mows make one hay'Stackj how many bctg^pipes make 
one kettle-drum f 

2. Given expressions for the tangent of the polarizing an|;Ie and the sines 
of double refraction, to determine the value of Rippingale's celebrated pic- 
ture — Canynge^s Funeral, 

3. By means of Babbage's calculating machine, to demonstrate the Athana* 
uan creed. 

4. Given the colour of a cloud lying due east, and the azimuth of the sun, 
to determine the captain's name, the size of his ship, his latitude and longitude, 
the variation and dip, together with the health of his wife, and the state <^ 
the market. 

5. The dimensions of a square pianoforte to find the square root of a 
dotted crotchet, and its ratio to a bottle of Burgundy. 

6. Granted the possibility of trisecting an angle, to give a rigid demonstra- 
tion of Dr. Kitchener's " empirical formula^* for '< making forty peristaltic 
perswidersy^ (anglio^, forty cantharidfes for a two-yearman*s stomach). See 
The Cook's Oracle, p, 37, 

Also, to give an investigation, independently of the doctrine of fluxions, of 
this Doctor's rules for constructing ** a 'portable magazine of T(U^e,"and cook- 
ing ^. beefsteak in the style of Devil's venison. Vide p. 679. 

7. Solve the four celebrated problems of Solomon, Prov. xxx. Id. 



.Note. 

* 












* 






* 



• 



Vide the younger HerachePs considerations' <m the Vanoui^ 
Points of Analysis, Part I. PhH. Trans. 18}4. 
The reader may also consult La Place, Calcul des Probabilities, sTS well as Bridg^*8 
and Robertson's Conic Sections, 

8. Given the annual average excess of our imports above our exports, and 
the interest upon exchequer bills, to determine a sure and certain way for a 
man of letters to get rich. 

Note, 'This seems to admit only of a tentative solution. Ooe or two fainted 
at fellowships — these, however, do not constitute riches: others with rather more 
propriety pointed to the list of college livings ; but neither do these, properly speak- 
ing, any more than layadvowsons lie within the grasp of the mere man of letters. 
Interest has, and ought to have, and ever will have,heT casting vote. Those ^ho looked 
to the liberality of th^ metropolitan booksellers were soon convinced of their error ; 
and as to the game of fortune-hynting, and heiress-stealing, it is generally found that 
the "gay Jack IVIasters/' who could dance and talk nonsense, would carry away the 
prize from the Byron, who could write merely impHssioned verses, but could not conduct 
himself gracefully in the amorous toyings of the waltz, or the Intrioate maze of the 
quadrille. The only alternatives appear to be pauperism or novel-writing. 

9. Maupextius, in his dei|ion$tration of the existence of the Divine Being, 
makes the resulting expression negative ; f how the source of his error. 

An swer, it arose irom the mismanagement of the imaginary equation 
VHf = VZla^ which entered into the investigation. 
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10. Required by means of the 12th axiom of the first book of Euclid, and 
the primary property of the lever, a demonstration of the elesant theorem of 
Pyth^oras— God is a sphere whose centre is every^where and circumference 
no-where. 

Note. The theorem is here translated for the benefit of the unlearned. 

11. Ye learned in numbers! come prove unto me. 
Bond fide t that unit is equal to three/ 

Note. The §^reat importance of this question has been Ibng^ understood. Poor 
Powell lost a Cambridge professorship— the vifry chair of Barrow, Newton, Whiston, 
Cotes, and Smith— because neither he, nor Baron Masseris for him, could see that one 
toas more than two : whilst the celebrated Waring obtained it, and its emoluments too, 
by proving one was equal to four! Even the Infidel Emerson, (Algreba, p. 190,) goes 
farther than this, and contends that aometking is nothtn/^, and nothing something. The 
learned professor, too, who stands at the bead of the first military institution in this 
country, could prove that " nothing was equal to Jive." vide Gent. Math. Comp. 1798. 
Oh, the unsearchable riches of the mystery of— " vanishing fractions!'' 

12. Find the nature of the spiral by which a statesman winds himself into. 
place, his Majesty^s exchequer being the pole, and the law of force directly 
as the value of the place combined with the urgency of creditors, and the 
number of sons for whom he has to provide. 

Note. Consult Winchester's Life of Pitt, Cobbett's Weekly Register, and Moore's 
Life of Sheridan. 

13. With one of Matthews*s curling-machines, of thirty-barber power, to 
resolve all kinds of equations, algebraic and transcendental, as well as nume- 
ral: and to shew its applicatipn to every species of reasoning, syllogistic, 
soritic, and Socratic — ^mathematical, physical, and metaphysical, commercial 
and legal, human and superhuman, « ♦ « ♦ » 

^We hope the Cambridga Moderators will excuse the liberty we have taken with their lacid anno> 
tations, by the occa»ional iniiertioD of stars less brilliant than the ^ems of science they have gathered 
on the banks of the silvery Cam for onr iDspection. Upon re-pemsing: their MS. they will, we think, at 
once see the leason of onr omitting^ the passages; or should they not view it in the sasae light with vs. 
they will at least reflect that truth and knomledgt are far fiom bettering the condition of socieiy, under all 
possible circumstaDces. Such circomstances are the present: it would be arming the Suicide with a 
more inviting mode of self-destruction. —ED.] 



ilebietai0. 



lassovuin Criticism, by Rev. W, L, Bowles, 

There are certain subjects which come 
vnder oar review, respecting which we 
hardly know how to discharge the ianctions 
we aie boond to display, without inflicting 
an injary on the one hand, or degrading 
the character we assume of candour and 
uprightness. There is a degree of ambi-' 
guity in modern authorship, which a splen* 
did title-page instead of concealing, gene- 
nJiy betrays: and a perusal of each suc- 
cessive work liasonly the effect of weakening 
onr faith in the professions oi a crowd who 
start for fame and immortality. 'J'his has 
been especially the case of late — specula- 
timi has not been confined to its own legiti- 
mate spbeie; but it has been suffered to 
extend its influence beyond the world of 



comroeraal enterprize, and molest the ener- 
gies of moral and intellectual engagement; 
in consequence of which, a vitiated princi- 
pie has sometimes acquired importance at 
the expense of truth and propriety- The 
very ranlc of those who have condescended 
to oppose error, has in some instances done 
much for the popularity of the principle 
they tacitly condemn: the caube against 
which they contend, equally with the 
cause they espouse, eliciting some latent 
flame of talent, which hitherto had been 
suffered to remain in obscurity. A large 
proportion of the information we pos- 
sess might have been hidden but for excite- 
ment : still it is < question whether the con- 
sideration which has been bestowed on 
popular fallacies, has raateiially effaced their 
impression. Prejudices have been known 
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to acquire a deeper root and strengUi from 
the very opposition they have called forth ; 
and when ridicule has been the weapon 
employed against them, there are instances 
in which it has been considered the shal- 
low subterfuge of an inveterate obstinacy. 

It is by no means our intention to decide 
on the proper subjects for impartial criti- 
cism; we may by possibility anticipate an 
opinion, by a cursory review ot the work 
before us ; but we trust its ingenious author 
will pardon any tardiness with which we 
may seem to approach his arguments. It 
appears to us necessary, that the attributes 
of certain antecedent principles should be 
clearly defined, before we decide on the 
mode of their application; and this we will 
attempt in ibe first instance, premising how- 
ever, (for the sake of conciliation,; that 
our strictures are intended to apply only 
to the subject in the abstract, without any 
particular or immediate reference. 

We take it for granted, that, in writings 
which properly come under the denomina- 
tion of polemic or controversial, their au- 
thors assume a station, in the rear of which 
is their principle of right, the object 'of 
their defence: and opposed to which 
are certain aberrations, characteristically 
enough caUed errors — for what is error 
but the association of corrupt ideas, the 
natural concomitant of depravity, in a mind 
already polluted by transgression. Now if 
this definition be received, it follows that 
there tan be no principle of error, with any 
technical consistency. Truth is the stand- 
ard from which error has revolted — had 
there been no truth, there could have been 
no error. The disquisition is purely meta- 
physical, and may never be fully under- 
stood. To account for the existence of 
error at all, on any basis of human ingenuity, 
is as impossible as its antiquity is impene- 
trable : this we know, (and it is the neplut 
ultra of our knowledge,) that al! natural 
evils result from moral ones. It is one of 
those subjects, the explanation of which re- 
quires (as Dr. Johnson with his usual dis- 
crimination admirably observes) the use of 
terms less abstruse than that which is to be 
explained, and such terms cannot always 
bd found. For as nothing can be proved 
but by supposing something intuitively 
know n, and evident without proof, so no- 
thing can be defined but by the use of 
words too plain to admit of definition. If 
we say that a man has no business to apply 
criticism to any subject beyond his com- 
prehension, we plainly evince, that so far 
as we have considered the premises on 
wbich our opinion is founded, our ideas are 
confused and radically defective. We aie 



unable to define criticism, if we snppose it 
to be an instrument at the disposal of every 
man, or even every literary man. A Uind 
man may possess notions of the beautifsl 
from some intellectual association, but he 
would be insensible to the exquisite graces 
of a Midicean shape ; even though it were 
palpable, it would not the more capacitate 
him for the enjoyment of that display 
which is designed only to gratify the eye* 
In like manner, a deaf man would be un- 
able to define the harmony of sound. T<> 
suppose snch men authorities in matters of 
taste, respecting which they are profoundly 
ignorant, is not more preposterous than the 
conduct of modern cynics, who could write 
as well on the natural history ef the anti- 
podes, and with less chance of ridicule or 
contradiction, as on the subjects which 
usually elicit their nerveless imbecility. 
Few men, comparaiively speakings have 
dared to expatiate on subjects which require 
the fall development of their intellectual 
resources; and when this has been at- 
tempted, how often has the writer mistaken 
the ravings of unsettled opinion, for the 
vigour of constitutional maturity ! Our pa- 
tience has been exercised in the perusal of 
what they wrote on such a thing — ^we can- 
not call It criticism. The topic was plainly 
beyond their grasp ; and either from inabiU* 
ty or laziness, they have failed to produce 
any other impression. An attempt to dis* 
guise ignorance is generally perceived in a 
certain redundance of exression, an inflated 
style, against which a well informed man 
does well to refrain; for in any case, it is 
at the best an unworthy expedient, and 
can by no means be reconciled fb the 
character of a scholar, or the man of taste. 
Real attainments are diffident, and their 
existence is proved by the chaste mode of 
their application. There is first an appre- 
hension of the subject, to the investigation 
and development of which they are direct- 
ed : its positive and negative properties 
and associations are at once arranged ; for 
without an apprehension and arrangement, 
how can we characterise rational criticism f 
In many cases, however, and where talent 
has not been wanting, we have seen the 
most shameful ignorance where we looked 
for discrimination and judgment. Thas, 
a linguist may be a stranger to the science 
of astronomy : he has no apprehension of 
the system, how can he compote distances? 
Universal knowledge is evidently beyond 
the compass of an individual^ and it is 
right it should be so. There are those vain 
enough to think otherwise, and they never 
distinguish themselves by proficiency in any 
one branch of study. We prefer the lee 
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Vtim ot n bolaAist on tbe icieiice of botan j : 
and before him, we should prefer Sir Astley 
Cooper in medicine and anatomy. Each 
in their respective department, and as long^ 
«s they maintain their ttation, they will 
maintain their roaib; bat if they remove 
from that station for which they are cer« 
tainly qoaliOed, they either invite their 
genius by preposterous advances, or stand 
alone withont one single mental energy to 
apologise for their presumption. Do we 
then mean to restrict the resources of in- 
tellectual gratification, or deny the exercise 
of judgment to those who do not assume 
the authority or reputation of a casuist? 
By no means : this would in effect paralyze 
the efforts of any for cultivation and im- 
provement. Besides, in all ages of the 
world, and in at! countries, whereyree(/om 
of debate has been discouraged, the people 
have groaned with intolerable slavery ; but 
a new world of intelligence arises with the 
exercise of unfettered reason, and a moral 
renovation has been no less the result of 
outward fortuitous circumstances, than of 
individual self exertion. 

Upon a review of the whole, it certainly 
appears that alibongh the powers of legi- 
timate criticism are the monopoly of none, 
they cannot be assumed with impunity, 
or without involving a deep responsibility. 
These considerations however are not 
likely to deter the energies of the con* 
acious great — ^as well might the majesty 
of truth crouch beneath the virulent 
abuse of bigotry and intolerance. We 
have seen pigmies in literature and sci- 
ence occupying posts of elevated excel- 
lence: and we have reflected that .* a 
pigmy on the Alps is but a pigmy still !' 

CTfbe eondmded m oar m«/. J 



Smithes Trandation qf Tacitus De Mori- 
bus Oermanorwn et Vita Agncolte—^ 
sectmd edition, — Longman, and Co., 
I2s, extra bds., 1826. 

A second edition of this little important 
work having made ita appearance, we 
deem it proper to take some notice of it. 
Our classical readers, will, no doubt, 
recollect that it has been many times 
translated before : but we do not remem- 
ber ever to have seen it done so well, 
nor presented to us in so eligible a shape 
as on the present occasion. As a Book, 
it is unique — ^the Latin text of Brotier 
being preserved in a narrow neatly 
printed column, in juxta-position with 
thetranalation, and copiously illustrated 
with foot-notes. There is nothing of 



^ihiHiih'a^ about it, the object of the 
tsanslation having evidently been to give 
a useM cheap work to the public ; and 
when we consider the superior manner 
in which he has accomplished the trans- 
lation, we have no hesitation in saying 
that he has secured to himself the sale of 
many editions* 

Indeed) all other translations with 
which we are acquainted, have uniformly 
ground down tl^ asperities of this ener- 
getic writer into their own crucibles, for 
the purpose either of pleasing the ftsti- 
dioui) or of compounding the high no- 
tions of those who have never reflected 
under what circumstances Tacitus wrote. 
But Mr. Smith has thrown aside all these 
corsiderations, and has only been solid- 
toss to give his author as he is : nowhere 
lowering his tone through fear, nor ele- 
vating it through attachment — he has 
succeeded in presenting us a Tacitus in 
English, clothed in all his native fire 
and epigrammatical acumen — a task by 
no means of easy accomplishment. 

With many of the notes also, which 
Mr. Smith has added, we were extremely 
well pleased — particularly with note 149, 
page 200. It is to the point , and well 
written. Nor were we displeased to 
meet the Caledonian chief in his native 
dialect, nor with the comments of the 
Detector qf Macpherson. We are of 
opinion, however, with all deference to 
Dr. Shaw's abilities, that the speech of 
that hero received its finish from the pen 
of Tacitus himself: whether it was ever 
deposited in the archives of Scotland, is 
a question which cannot now be solved. 
Having thus hastily given our opinion 
of this translation, it is impossible we 
can have a great deal to find fault with ; 
but we were surprised that — ** Tamquam 
pro virili portione innocentiam Principi 
donares,** Vita Agricola, page 207, should 
have escaped this Translator's comment — 
surely a great and good man ought not to 
have done so — particularly after he had 
experienced so bitterly, the effects of Do- 
mitian's tyranny. It was in fact an ex- 
hibition of hypocrisy in death : a cir- 
cumstance at which the mind revolts. 
There are also some errors of orthography 
in the Latin text, not noticed in the 
errata, which we suppose to be the handy 
work of the compositor— we would, 
however, advise Mr. Smith in his next 
edition, to be more particular on tbia 
headi as we deem it of great importance 
that a book, destined to pass into the 
hands of all scholars, should be very cor- 
rect in that department. 
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KONTHIiT U9f OF NBW BOOKS. 

Britton's Topogtaphicvl iketebet of North 
Wiltabire, 1 latfce toI. 8vo. arai.j mcdinm 8vo. 
1/. ll« 6<<.— Public BaiidiDiir or LoDdon, No. 
XIV.; proofii. 4to. 14«.; iutperial, 8vo. Bs -, 
medlam 6vo. S*. — Pagin and Le Keux's SpecU 
Hiens of the Archiiectunl AntiquUics of Norman- 
dy, No. 11., Imperial 4to. 2L I2s. 6d.i mrdium 
4to. U. lU. Gd —Duffs History of the Mahrattas, 
3 Tols. 8vo. 9/. l&t. boarda.— Nixon's Eng^iish 
Parser, 13mo, Z*. 6d sheep.— Adventures of a 
French Sergeant, Post 8vo 99. fid. boards^Poli- 
tical Primer, post 8vo. 6t 6d. boards.>-Paris on 
Diet, 8vo. 10« &d boards— Alia Giomita; or 
To the Day, StoIs, post 8vo. U. I0«. bsards.^ 
Spnrsheim's Phvpnology, in Connexion with the 
Slndv of Physiognomy, Part, I. with 34 Plates, 
royal 8vo. 1/. 2«. boards.— Whitmore's (Lady 
Lucy) Morning and Evenins Prayers, 18mo 3«. 
6d. boards.— Church of England s Pledb; or, 
The Religion of Reformation, ISmo. 7«. iXNurds. 
— Desciiptive History of Holland, 18mo St. 6d, 



7$. bds>— Giles's Antinomlan Reclaimed, ISaao. 
2< hoards. -Chateaubriand's Adventures, I2nio. 
French 7«. bds. ; English !». boards— Eccentric 
Biography, 12mo. O. 6i/.-— Walker's Dictionary, 
hy Ho«%id, tSroo. 6«. boads— WatU's Psalms 
and Hymnn, 3 vols, royal l2mo. ds. bds.— Hunt's 
De8ign*s for Gale Lodgvs, &c. 4 to. 2nd Edition, 
l&«. boards, Ditto India proofk, 1/. U. boards, 
— Sehleoaner's Lexicon, by Dr Carey, 8vo. 14« 
boards- New Annual RegisUr, 1835;. 1/. 1«. bda. 
—English's Law of Pews, bt. 6d. boards — 
Rejecied Ariicles, post Svo.'IO*. M. hoards.— Mil- 
ler's Biographical Skeiches, 3 vols. 4to 3L 3s bds. 
Ditto, on Colnmhier, 10/. bds.— Ruscoe's Ger- 
man Noveiiists, 4 vols, post 8vo. It. I8« boards. 
—North's Lives of ihe Norths, 3 vols. 8vo. 1/.16«. 
boards,— Barry on the Blood, 8vo 7s- boatds. — 
Brown's View of Christianity, 8 vols. 8vo. 18s 
boards.— Dodsley's Annual Register, 1825, 16«. 
boards.— Lyte's Tales in Verse, 5«. 64, bds.— Pa- 
ber's Difficulties of Romanism, 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
boards. ^ 
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ELECTIONS. 

Somerset. — The candidates for this 
county are the late members, Dickenson 
and Letbbridge, the latter of whom is 
opposed by the celebrated Henry Hunt. 
The daims of the opposition candidate, 
allowing them the merit of novelty ai)d 
originality, as they are connected with 
certain 08tensil)le recollections, have bi- 
tliertobnt partially succeeded. The fer- 
ment which mig^t have been expected as 
the result of this singular presumption, 
is unaccountably deferred : and reviewing 
the whole of the circumstances, as they 
Have transpired from the day of nomi- 
nation, it cannot be concealed from our 
critical inspection, that the pretensions of 
Henry Hunt, esq. have greatly declined in 
the estimation of the public, ever since his 
'incarceration' in the hastile of Ilchester. 

There was a contest in the election for 
the city of Bath. Lord Brecknock, with 
Lord John Tb.ynne, w^s chosen by a ma- 
jority of the body corporate, in opposition 
to the well-known voice of the inhabi- 
tants, who were warmly attached to the 
interest of General Charles Palmer, their 
late representative. At the termination 
of the contest, the Hall resounded with 
execrations, hisses, and yells, which must 
baffle all ' description. Notwithstanding, 
the candidates suffered themselves to be 
exposed to the gaze of the populace, in 
the usual ceremony of chairing. A nume- 
rous assemblage of rank and talent have 
since united to express their opinion of the 
merits of General Palmer, whose claims on 
a future occasion must ultimately triumph. 
The members returned for Bristol are 
R. H. Davis, esq. and H. Bright, esq. after 
a short and doubtful contest on the part 
of the friends of £. Protheroe, esq. 



Wilts. — ^John Benett, esq. and Sir 
John Dugdale Astley, bart. are re-elected 
for this county. — The Right Hon. Lord 
Viscount Folkstone, and Wadham Wynd- 
ham, esq. are re-elected for the ancient 
city of Salisbury. — ^Messrs. Estoonrt; and 
' Southey are returned for the borough of 
' Down ton.— Messfs. Pearseand Taylor are 
• returned for Devizes. — Sir M. Lopez and 
Sir G. Warrender are returned for West- 
bury. — Messrs. Maitland and Gye are re- 
turn A for Chippenham. — Lord Bruce 
and Lord |3rudenell are returned for Marl- 
borough. It is supposed this election will 
afford the inhabitants an opportunity of 
trying whether the right of returning re- 
presentatives is to be confined as hereto- 
fore to the members of the corporation. 

Dorset. — The late members for Corfe 
Castle will resume tlieir seats. — J. Cdl- 
craft, and G. B. Wall, esqrs. are returned 
for Wareham. — There are five candidates 
for Weymouth whose claims arc pretty 
equally acknowledged: the good people 
are in a fine bustle^ — ^Lester and Ponsonby 
are returned for Poole. 

Hants.— Mr. Chamberlayne and Mr. 
Dottin are elected fortSouthamptan . — Lord 
Binning and Dr. Pbillimore are returned 
for Yarmouth,— Sir J. W. Pollen, and 
T. A. Smith, jun. esq. are returned for the 
borough of Andover^^Sir G. H. Rose, and 
G. P. Rose, esq. are retutned for Christ* 
church. — ^Mr. Fleming and Sir W* Heath- 
cote are re-elected for Hampshire. — P. St, 
John Mildmay, esq. and Sir £. H. East, 
are re-elected for Winchester. — Orosvenor 
and Wilbrabam are returned for the bo- 
rough of Stockbridge. — John Carter, esq. 
and F. Baring, esq. are returned for Ports- 
mouth. 
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THE EDITOR TO HIS FRIENDS. 

It was an era in our history when the arrangements for publishing a maga-. 
zine were completed ; and in this stage of its career, we cannot den/ ourselves 
the pleasure of recommending it, by revealing the secret motives of its con- 
ception. It oiiginated) no doubt, first of all, in the desire which all conscious . 
beings betray, of signalizing themselves in some important undertaking : and. 
heugh we claim not the merit of singularity, we have at least the plea of inge« \ 
nuousness to recommend our address to the public. It appeared to us that such 
a work was really called for — not on account of the limited sale, or from any, 
o]£)jection to the character of modern periodicals — but on the part of those 
whose literary entertainment travelled a hundred miles before it reached their 
abode — ^tastes which were often satiated by the provisions of scribbling pur- 
veyors, whose interest was conBned to the friendship of their publisher, and 
whose reward frequently depended on the prostitution of their principles and 
talents. Many men there are who feel no other interest in such works, than 
in proportion as they beguile the weary moment, and recall the mind from 
the oppression of ennui : they are then discarded, and whoever thinks of 
treasurmg them for the elegant embrace of a gilt-lettered calf-skin, or of 
recurring to their pages in a future moment. Nor would it grieve a London 
publisher, or his hirelings, to know their work of long establishment con- 
demned to perpetual obscurity from the moment of its perusal : their receipts 
embody the wnole substance of their satisfaction, and thus * the world goes 
round.' We are far from wishing to under-rate the splendid pretensions of. 
* the improved w^w series,* which have sometimes astonished even our critical ^ 
sagacity, by the beauty and variety displayed in their execution. We are free 
to confess our partiality for a few of these : and provided they interfere not 
with our own interests, especially in the West of England, they have our 
sincere approbation. Nay, as our monthly offering is, exposed for half the , 
price of some of these surpassing novelties, we need not anticipate any evil ' 
result from their accidental collision with our humbler Review. Attempts 
have been repeated, we know» without success, to establish a local periodical, 
and leaving their merits to be decided by those who may, suffice it for us to 
remark, that it seemed possible to detect and remove the causes of such 
galling mortifications. Success does not exclusively depend on an efficient/ 
management : for let the merits of a work be what they may, there is much 
to be encountered from the conceit of individual opinion, which is often 
founded in error. Thus, in corapairing the prospectus of a new book with 
the book itself, there is always something redundant in the imagination of the ^ 
former : and how can the first number of a series realize the pretensions of 
its projector? Men in general do not reason thus acutely, but reject with 
disdain whatever does not suit, their teeming fancy, 'till a maturer judgment 
has succeeded in banishing caprice. Omissions are seldom imputed to the 
impossibility of supplying the demands of science in every department, espe- 
cially within the compass of a few sheets of letter-press : even those whose 
information should direct their judgment, are accustomed to ascribe to inability 
the necessary restrictions of a periodical. With all these considerations, we 
ventured to engage in the lists of literary speculation, and having the advan- 
tage of some little foresight and experience in * the ways of the world,' deter- ' 
mined -to encounter the opposition of enemies, invested with the armour of 
upi ightness, and wielding the sword of truth. 

August^ 1826. — vol. i. no. iv» b 2 
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Thaif we repeat, was an important era in our career of life, and with what* 
ever pleasure we may refer back to its interesting enterprize in a far distant 
pieriod, it will not be more than anticipated by our early congratulations. Our 
niends have deserved our confidence, and tbey are as numerous as our warmest 
imagination surmised. We can cheerfully appeal to them, on the ground of 
the three preceding numbers, whether we have not redeemed the pledge of 
rescuing our work from the sligma of containing " dull untutored composi- 
tions ;" and then let them look to the contents of the present number, and 
report our progressive improvement. It has been suggested, and the hint 
will be sufficient for our correspondents, that it is hardly possible for a Jour- 
nal, in its infancy, to realize even the expectations of its proprietors: and we 
can say with truth, that none among our readers watch with more jealous care 
than ourselves, its redeeming claims on public patronage. The anxiety we 
felt when standing almost alone, to support so laborious an enterprize, has 
been relieved by the obliging co-operation of able coadjutors, whose reward 
will be found in the improvement which their abilities dre instrumental in 
promoting. The truth will immediately suggest itself to their minds, that if 
our miscellany be not exactly the substance of their ideal, it remains for them, 
by their own exertions, to improve on the materials already afforded, and to 
secure it an eminence beyond the reach of malevolence or envy. We make 
no other conditions with our correspondents than such as are absolutely ne- 
cessary to be preserved for the sake of our own character and respectability ; 
that is, we require discussion to be free from abusive personalities — satire 
tempered with discretion and judgment — and, above all, we require that all 
communications intended for tne pages of The Injector, be conducive to the 
welfare of society, in its moral and intellectual cultivation. It would grieve us 
to (ieserve a tear from the pale cheek of Pity, or a blush from Rehgion — it 
would rejoice us to ineet the approbation of Uie wise and good, and &e con- 
tempt of infidelity and licentiousness. 

Tftie grateful task, then, must no longer be deferred, of expressing our obli- 
^tions to those gentlemen who have honoured ns with such favourable notices 
lA the local press in these counties, and in two or three instances in the metro- 
polis : although a work must stand or fall by its own intrinsic merits, yet the 
encomiums of judicious criticism are encouraging to its ostensible conductors. 
We have been favoured, too, with numerous flattering testimonials from 
several characters of literary eminence, whose liberality has not been confined 
to mere recommendation. Some of our private correspondents we have never 
seen ; in a . few instances their names are familiar to us : w^ hope the tiine 
will come when we shall be able to express our thanks personally* 

But in the midst of all these encouragements, candour obliges us to declaMre, 
that we have been disappointed in our expectations from various quarters, 
where the promise was remarkably fair. If our appeal were founded on any 
principle of selfishness or gain, we could expect no less than to be cajoled by 
cbmmod caprice: but we have endeavoured to detach ourselves from the 
Review, and omr subscribers must recollect, that their subscriptions are devoted 
to its support — it will be long before the sacrifices we hav6 made be compen- 
sated by an adequate return. We Quoted in our introduction a remark of 
Johnson, that '* some are too indolent to read any thing, 'tUl its reputation is 
established ; others too envious to promote that fame which gives them pain 
by its increase.'* * Against these disadvantages, we, in common with others, 
have had to contend : but we are tiot aware that any new weapon of hostility 
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h^ be^ employed against us. If th^ interest already excited shouldfirrow ia 
proportion tp its existence and extent^ the expences incurred in the pumicatioii 
of the first volume of The Inspector ^ will be cheerfully devoted ; and we may 
th^Q confidently look forward to its permanent establishment. There are non^ 
apopg our correspondents and subscribers who do not possess considerable 
ipSuence : now as we are totally unconnected with the chicanery of pub- 
Ij^iing, ayid involve no interests of our own, we can, with the less reluctance, 
Respectfully solicit their further ^i3tance; and we shall resumi^ our labour^ 
^yitii cheerfulness and alacrity. 

July 3, 1826. 

RESUSCITATION. 

For several years past I have been particularly fond of devoting as mncfc 
time to reading, as could well be spared from the ordinary occupations of lift?, 
or thjB duties of a profession which affords but little leisure : and the practice 
has been prc-ductiye of many advantages, at the same time that it has' proved 
the source of many pleasures. 

Independent of the satisfaction afforded to the mind by the acquisition of 
knowledge, which is frequently experienced when we mingle with society", 
and enjoy the charms of conversation ; there is a grati^cation resulting from 
the investi^lion of literary productiorfs, which in the still abodes of solitude, 
or in the silent and solemn hour of midnight, can diffuse a charm, impart a 
cheering influence, and enliven or console the mind, which otherwise i& too 
generally disposed to become melancholy upon such occasions. 

In reading the Works of our poets, we become by degrees possessed of their 
sentipfients ; and when we subsequently reflect ppon them,. or bring them 
liefore us by the aid of poemofy, their harmonious arrangement of words and 
ide^ are cdnimunicated with the greater degree of force to the imaginatioD, 
apd displ^ the pleasing pictures to our view arrayed in their mbst vivid 
colours. Upon this principle, I have not un frequently beguired those hours 
that would have otherwise proved virearisome^ in recalling to recdlection some 
fav,ourite passages, from 
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the mighty masters of the lay, 



Natiife's true sons, the friends of man and truth! 
Whose fon% sublimely sweet, sejrepply gay. 
Amused my childhood, and ibfonan^d mf youth." 

Upon spch occasions, my memory has been fertile in affording a supply qf 
the most delightful variety from the productions of Shakspeare, Milton, Young, 
Thompson, and others of the past, as well as the present race of authors: 
iot duringr many of my solitary walks, or when surrounded by Nature's 
deepest gfoom^ have I adopted' the elegant language of the author of thie 
Nignt Thoughts, in apostropniiing the tuneful bird of evening, and exclaimed, 

" I strive with wakeful melody to cheer 
The sullen glocm, sweet Philomel! like lliee. 
And call the stars to listen : every star 
Is deaf to mine, enamoured with thy lay. 
Yet he not vain ; ther6 are who tliine excel, n 
And charm thro' distant ag:§s. Wrapt in shade, 
Pris'ner of darkneai! to the silent hours 
how often I repeat their rage divine,' 
* ' '^ ' ■ To lull my griefs and steal rtiy heart from wp«i,! 

I r«l|lli«ir raptures, but not catoh their fire.'- -7^ . » - ,* ' 
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But it is not to the works of poets, or theologists, or historiaQS, or xiny of 
those enchanters of the mind, whose lucubrations are so eagerly sought after, 
and devoured with avidity as soon as they leave the press, that my attention 
has been principally directed, although I have perused a great number be- 
ioniring to either class. For a considerable portion of those hours, which are 
by many spent in idleness, in unrefreshing sleep, or in the pursuit of pleasures, 
that at the best, frequently prove unsatisfactory when viewed with a retrospec- 
tive eye ; have been passed in the perusal of the scientific works of a multitude 
of authors, and varying in size and extent from the bulky folio^ or voluminous 
enqyclopeedia, to the periodical journal or modest pamphlet. 

In order to render so extensive a field of observation productive of fruit 
worthy of reservation, for the exigency of a future period, I have, on several 
occasions, within the last five or six years, endeavoured to form a collection of 
extracts, selected from the works of modern authors, upon scientific subjects; 
and at other timeS) have aimed at writing brief analysis of the publications as 
they respectively came before my notice. To some of the^e^ latter, I may 
occasionally refer, by way of rendering them serviceable to others, especially 
when connected with such subjects as do not ordinarily come before the 
notice of the general reader. 

If the proposal be agreeable, I may be induced to occupy an occasional 
leisure hour in preparing a paper for the pages of the Inspector: and upon 
the present occasion, have to offer you, an imperfect analysis of an interest- 
ing work published about six years ago, and which I believe had but rather 
a limited circulation. 

J.FERGUSON. 

**A Disserttition on the Diiorder of Death; oTy that state of the frame 
under the signs of deaths called suspended animation; to whichf remedies 
have been sometimes stLCcessfully applied^ as in other disorders. In which 
it is recommended that the same remedies of the resusdtative process should 
be applied in cases of natural death, as they are to cases of violent death, 
drowning, 4t. under the sam^ hope of sometimes succeeding in the catempf^ 
— ^By the Kev. Walter Whiter, Rector of Hardingham, Norfolk, and late 
Fellow of Clare Hall, Cambridge. — 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 480. 

In this work, the objects of which are amply detailed in the title-ps^, 
presenting a singular character to the scientific reader, many novel and 
interesting ideas are brought forward, respecting the powers of recovery, 
wherewith the human frame is endowed, even when the vital spark has to all 
appearance for ever quitted its earthly habitation. The actuating principle 
which has led the reverend author to the composition of this volume, » un- 
doubtedly noble, being the result of a desire to render benefit to his fellow 
creatures, wJ^n the generality of mankind would consider them as being past 
chat state, in which they may possibly receive assistance from the energies of 
buman art, even when directed by the protbundest skill ; and when nothing 
short of a divine ccHumand, can recal the soul to re-animate its irail com>- 
panion, and diffuse a umile of gladness to those friends who were lamentii^ 
their bereavement. It roust be ackoowledgedj that nuitterous cases faa^ 
occwred, where animation has been suspended, and the vital powers have 
bee^ rfsBtored ; and there are also a few cases recorded with an apparent 
d^ee of auj^(f»tiGity, where, bodies have exhibited ^qq&. of t9^maxm»»m 
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bfter their coii«gninent to the grave ! But from hence, to form opinions Kke 
those advanced in the work before us, that the resvtscitation process may be 
advantageously employed in cases of natural deathy as it is in cases of violeiU 
death, drowning, ^c, would be generally considered as being influenced by 
vague and theoretical ideas, and as deserving of the world*s dread laugh, for 
fanciful speculations in too great a degree unsupported by facts, and in many 
respects contradictory to the experience of all ages. 

Af^er an introduction, wherein the intentions of the author are fully de- 
tailed, an examination is made respecting the alarms about premature inter* 
ment, which are stated to be but too well founded, and that the *' warm genial 
earth, is endowed with every property roost propitious to the process of 
resuscitation" — ^wherefore it is recommended, that instead of committing the 
bcfdy to the grave in doubtful cases, or even of waiting until the signs of 
pntreiaotion become evident, we should employ remedies for the recovery of 
the person ; and among such remedies the earth^batk is particularly pointed 
out, as being likely to prove of superior efficacy. The signs of death, as 
incipient putrefaction, &c. are declared to be in many instances fiillacious ; 
hence, in some diseases, where there is a predisposition to putridity, and the 
exhaustion is very great, as in the plague and pestilential disorders, the body 
may yet retain sufficient energy to be acted upon, *< within the genial precincts 
of the balsamic grave^ and revival take place amidst an accumulation of 
horrors." ** No one, (observes the author,) has yet, I imi^ne, formed any 
due conception of the precious properties, and the valuable purposes, to which 
this new auxiliary (the earth bath,] might be applied in the cause of man, 
against the most formidable and revolting of nis maladies." We cannot, 
however, but see even on the first view of the question, what an impenetrable 
barrier the earth-bath might prove, in stopping the progress of pestilence, and 
what a store of blessed balms it contains, potent to sweeten^ repel, repair, 
invigorate, or even to re-animate the foul and feeble frame, sinking or ex- 
hausted under the ravages of contagion. Here, some instances are brooght 
forward in support of this proposition, of the properties of fresh mould 
for the cure ot disorders, and in the recovery of exhaustion, as deduced from 
several authors ; and the conclusion drawn from these records is, that innume- 
rable cases have occurred of revival after interment, and that the victims and 
their fate have been for ever buried in oblivion, ** amidst the unrecorded 
Tories of human woe, too horrible for the human ear." 

The subject next introduced, is a consideration of the '^resemblance her 
tween the sleep of death, and the death of sleep." ** The similarity of death 
and sle^p, is so striking and obvious, that the metaphor of the sleep of death, 
has been engrafted probably into the language of eveiy people, who have 
made any progress m the communication of their ideas, by the efforts of 
speech*" From hence, the author is led to observe, that, << in the sleep of 
young and healthy animsds, and in some morbid states of the frame, the death 
of sleep sometimes assumes almost the great characteristic of the sleep of 
deaifay-^he absence of apparent motion and sensation. And again, in many 
appearances of the sleep of death, the features assume so gentle a form^and 
are so indicative of the powers of life, that they seem almost to invite the 
«)ectator to awake the sleeper from his state of tranquility; and we wonder 
tbatan appearance so resembling lite should not terminate in the'Oi^nary 
funetioBs of apparent motion and sensation." To this, succeeds a deseriptiofSi 
^hmidis. poeU, of the lovely countenance assumed by the yovuig and bettuliftil 



jMker.dfif^j ^as if by deepuag^ wbiqb is coutja^ted with the appearance after 
death hy ^ violent cause; and h^re, Seakspeare ia particularly brought for^ 
x^rsffd, aoujl qp)tation8 from several pails of liis productions are giv^a.in iiliisr 
.tratioD of either side of the question. lo the drama of Pericles, by that 
^im^table author, whose correctness of delii^eation is so uaiver^lly acjqiowr 
ieflged, there is an interesting description of the recovery of a body from 
apparent death, and the following passage is considered by the istutW' so 
appUoaUe to h^ purposne, that he nas adopted it a& a motto to his volume — 

'' Siteatb may usurp oa natuie maijiy kowti^ 

Ad4 yet the fire of life kindle agaia 
The o'erpressed spirits." 

That affeotiom which has been termed a " lightening before deatV is 
examined and considered as^ an effort of the vital powers for reoovecy, wad 
^^xh aifiAi tp be follow^ by an endeavour to rouse the almost e&hau^lfi^ 
3yst€^. p. is siii)sequently observed, that in some disorders, a suspj^sion ^ 
^e yi^' poi^rers may prove as a crisis, *' and when connected wiM^ the hopea 
of recovery froffn this state, by the applications of art, suspended animaiion 
jnay sopietimes even operate aa a remedy of the preoediog makdy ; and m 
^uch a ca^e, dea^ i^ust be not merely considjerod as a curable disorder, but 
/a«en as a iC;VM^ by restoring to a person the ftmctions of life, freed from the 
^la yiiik ^h^eh be was before afflicted." H^^ce,' it is »Jipposed, and t&e 
idea pofi^eases i^ot c^]y singularity, bi^ a considerate d^ree of ingenuity* 
jbhat such a atme m^ pcove of aeryiee 19 ** affe^ions of the brain .and n^c^vieg^ 
5iertktA fevers, .QS^nd ^ladne^, insanity, epilepsy, -and. idiotism." 

Thesta(e of su^pe^ed fM:)9naU<;>n, aa viey^ed by ihe anci/^pts, is br^^^ligl^ 
forward, and ^.C9s^ rejiated from Qeraolides,; in which a Wioman waa pecoveredl 
;by Empedodes, yrbo wa^ supposed to be d^, ^ap^id bad ^remained in that $tat^ 
lor thirty 4a;jj{s. This case is sub^idienUy adverted to, as a wei^y reaSQia 
for not re^iiicj^i^hing the idedj tjhat the body possesses '^ithin itself a prin^ 
ciple of i4talityy and that the applications of art may Qecasio^aiUy prove of 
sery^e, ;wben ;4e^ has to all appearance irremediably |aken pl^. •Qihe^ 
cases <^ a somewhat similar nattUre, but of more reoept oocurrienee,< are roei^-* 
jtioned, especially that of }(brs. Qodfrey, sister to the celebrated Duke ^ef 
Marlborough, who continued to all appearance dead for the e^c^t space of ^ 
•week, and recovered. Thia leads to a consideration of the jtorpid&ty of aop^ 
animals, and their recovery from tl^ state, by way of rea9Qnii)g ans^Qi^cadly 
j» to the pQwer-s of vitality^ and tendency to revival existing \yithin ihe-iviman 
jbody. The pow^r, which some persons have possessed, of rendering thenar 
selves to every £^>pearance dead, and reviving afterward^, i^ striking^^ 
exempli^ed in the \9fi\l known story of Colonel Townse^d, related by £)|9» 
CTh^ne ; and l^is is brought forward by the auth^r^ as well as others partakiii^ 
,pf a similar singularity, as capable of affording abundant materiala^ f§r 
.dioGUssipn in treatises relative to suspended animation. The ptory of 4^ 
<Serman lady, who was conscious of, and witne^ to the pr^piaraiti^ns m^i^ 
for her own foneral, during the time she continued in a state of lor^ijiiy^-^ 
^par^t des^h, is ^0 brought lorw^d, and dwelt lupon .tvi^i conwdoiifj^ 
.force of reasoning, as affording a most striking proof of tb^ unec^^t^^ty ^ die 
usual signs of de^ in some ^ises. 

There are> seveinal instances reccarded, wber^ pennons have .con&iu^ fyt^^at 
few hours. (or ia some ca^s for a few dsi^) ija a ^tate.app^€a^y jret^liMifig 
deaths mthout ^re beii^^apy Q9]dn^Baa>:J^..lh^.b(^y»; mi-k^ l<^li>r«|e^JC8(M9r ilo 



decky ; aiid trtferc, ii)[i6ii reeofery, they have spoken of hay^ experienced 
a tfeinportiry separation of the soul from the boay, of having seen and con- 
versed ivith the "spirits of their former companions, whose bodies irere 
mouldering in their graves, and of having witnessed the state in which thfe 
immaterial and immortal part of man exists after being separated from its 
materiah and perishable companion. The author before us, as might havel 
been reasonably expected, has entered into a discussion of this interesting 
snbject, and accordingly treats upon the trances,, which certain extatics or 
enthusiasts have at different times enjoyed ; wherein they have asserted that 
their souls have wandered from their bodies, and have had a foretaste of that 
state of beatitude to be the portion of the blessed hereafter. He also alludes 
to thai state of the imagination whercfin many have fancied they saw, or even 
conversed with snpemattn^l beings as apparitions, angels or demons, without 
undergoing any cnange from their orainary state of existence. Respecting 
these latter cases, we may be avowed to observe, that they may in general 
be referred to too high a degree of nervous irritability : so that what b a mere 
spectral tUuston froift the excited state of the system, is considered as real» or 
piresented in an actual state of existence to the vistial organs* 

From these subjects, the author proceeds to the consideration of the '* treat- 
ment of the d3ring and the dead," and in the first place, strongly reprobates 
*Hhe baneful, the foolish, and the wicked practices'' adopted by some nurses, 
and othpr attendants on the sick and dying, and on the deEKl, — as being 
calculated to hasten the extinction of vitality in the one instance, and to 
prevent the possibility of recovery in the other. The professors of the 
medical art, come in for a share of censure, as being jsuilty of ** deserting 
their patients, at the very moment when the highest ^rts of their art are 
most required." The possibility 6f recovery, when the patient has been not 
only given over by his mfdical and other attendants, but considered as really 
dead, is again brought forward, and gives rise to the following observatioos*— 

** If the resuscitation process should be ever generally cultivated in cases of 
natural death, as it is in the accident of drowning, and if the art should prove 
equally successful on both these occasions : that is, if this art should sometimes 
effect a recovery in different kinds of the disorder of deaths ynt as other 
rt*medies sometimes succeed in other diseases, we may venture to affirm that 
important consequences will arise, of which we have formed at present no 
adeqtiate idea. A new state of mind will be produced at a fearful moment, 
pregnant with the issues of Hfe and death. The dyingy who shall be assured 
that remedies which bive been frequently successful, will be applied for 
Aeilr recovery after death, will always have some hope, even in the most 
despe^te states of their disolrder, and they will depart under the coasolation, 
that the period of death may be only another stage : and perhaps in some 
cases, even a salutary stage in the course of their malady. A new era will 
drise; even at the confines of the grave, and the sinking frame will no longer 
be comdemndl to struggle with the mental, depresuoii, which the fears of death 
cbmfnionly create : and which always aggravates when it does exist, some- 
^es even to a fetal end, the malignity of the malady. By the cultivation of 
the resuscitatioh art, thus systematically applied, a new source of comfort wift 
be unfolded, about which such anxious and earnest aspirations have been 
lormed^-^e last good of our earthly condition : the blessing o(euthamuia /" 
t *«*ltie ^uthanasuty to Which the present argument directs our attention, is 
cemHPCted wi^ our temfNotat ^tale, )md whh tkisr endearing aasociafioias which 
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belong to our mortal existence. JUtuk will still ding to that anxious beings, 
which he has so fondly cherished through life ; and he will still cast « a longing 
and a lingering look" on those objects loving and beloved, which have been 
so precious to his existence. Under the assurance that the resources of art 
will be applied for his recovery, even when the breath of life shall appear to 
have departed, an evil of the most agonizing kind will be renioved at our last 
moments — an evil which no fortitude of mind can sustain, even in its strongest 
state, and which must certainly, in many cases, accelerate the catastrophe in 
the eventual tragedy of the life of man.'* 

To comment upon the foregoing extract, may be unnecessary further than 
to observe, that it aifords a fair specimen of the enei^etic language in which the 
work is written : and that it is worthy of attention, for the hapf^ manner in 
which it adverts to a period of the greatest interest to every class of society ; 
more especially to those, amongst whom, friendship and real excellency has 
heip;htened the bliss of mutual enjoyment, — namely, the parting hour. It is 
at these sacred moments (as the writer of these renoarks has on many occa- 
sions witnessed,) that the accuracy of the picture drawn by Gray, in his 
beautiful " Elegy, written in a Country Churchyard," can be correctly ascer- 

tained— 

" For 'who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey. 

This pleasiug anxious being e'er resigned. 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 

Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind ? 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies. 

Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 
Ev'n in the tomb, the voice of Nature cries, 

Ey'n in in our ashes live their wonted fires." 

We are in the next place presented with a comparative vievv of cases of 
natural and violent death, as relative to the resuscitative process, from which 
it is the intention of the author to exhibit, " that various cases of natural death 
afford, probably, examples of suspended animation better adapted than those 
of violent death, to the powers of art, and that here perhaps will be finally 
displayed the most brilliant exhibitions of recovery under the signs of death." 
It is observed, that humane societies have only turned their attention to cases 
of violent death, whilst cases of death from natural causes, or from disorder, 
have been wholly overlooked ; yet many of such a description, would afford fair 
opportunity for a trial boing made for recovery, yet are suffered to remain 
without any effort for revival : and this is esteemed an example of the highest 
state of perversion of tho human mind. The difficulties attending recovery 
from violent death, as from drowning, are contrasted with the favourable 
circumstances under which the body is remaining for trial in many cases of 
natural death, especially when they are the result of *' nervous and hysterical 
disorders, apoplexies, epilepsies, stupors, fainting fits, trances, &c." From 
this subject, our attention is directed to a reconsideration of the power of re- 
covery which has been known to be imparted, when other means have been 
denied, ** within the precincts of the balmy earth," and to the application of 
the resuscitative process in cases of death or suspended animation in acute 
disorders, fevers, kc. It being had recourse to, as soon as vitality seems ex- 
tinct, whence it is considered as probable of being rendered of essential service, 
especially where prejudice does not operate to its exclusion. In cases of 
suspended animation, at the parturient hour, with the view of preserving the. 
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wpfurmily fifidess infhtit, it is considered as our most bounden duty to apply 
the resuscitative process ** with the same diligence, zeal, and perseverance, 
which we apply in cases of drowning.*' 

The means applied for resuscitation by humane societies, in cases of sus- 
pended animation from drowning, &c. are lastly brought forward, in order to 
Leave ** nothing trntooched upon the subject, and of shewing how few tlie 
devices are, which have been adopted for the advancement of this art" The 
observations which are made upon this part of the subject, afford no new 
ideas from whence any practical advantage may b'^ derived, or any recom- 
mendatioiis of improved methods of recovery, further than what has been 
before related by various able authors, with the exception of the suggestion 
that the mtrth'hfiih may be rendered of service : and that the brilliant effects 
suoceeding tfolvank experiments , may be productive of good, by leading to 
the appli^tton of that active agent for the recovery of the human frame in 
cases of apparent death* The work concludes by the relation of the well- 
known aneoidote of that illustrious individual, the Emperor Alexander of 
Russia, who strenuously assisted in the recovery of a drowned peasant, and 
ftmvA his exertioos rewarded by the happiest success. 

The above may be considered as an outline of a work of an extraordinary 
character, a work which is sot devoid of interest, and which will amply repay 
the. trouble of an attentive perusal. If the ideas of the reverend autnor 
^pear in many respects visionary, and incapable of bearing the test of experi- 
ment vrith regard to the eventual benefit to be derived therefrom, still we 
must allow him due credit for the ptnity of his motives as resulting from a 
desire to render himself serviceable to his fellow creatures. Provided its 
publication may lead to a further, investigation of a most interesting subject, 
and be conducive to the recovery of any of those hapless beings, who, in all 
prob^ility, may be only apparently dead, from the effects of disorder; and 
who would otherwise be consigned to their last mansion, to their abode in the 
dust &om whence they were created ; — ^the profound ineditations it contains 
will prove of essential service to the cause of humanity ; and the theoretical 
opinioQS which are advanced,, for they are unfortunately unsupported by the 
strong evidence of experiments, and the conclusive assurance of facts, may 
be ultimately productive of prac^cal illustrations of the greatest importance. 
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What a theme for every prosy and mysterious personage, when words and 
phrases can pass without examination, and when the very complication of the 
subject places it far beyond the power of general investigation. Even of those 
who study it most* attentively, and under the most favourable circumstances, 
how few come to any satisfsictOry conclusion. Like all other encjuiries, it 
offieiB new and greater difficulties at every step: and at last repays with but a 
negative kind of conclusion; merely enabling us to see the difficulties of our 
8itiaiion9.aad the almost hopeless condition to which we are reduced. Every 
reflectiag man nmst see that Government itself is but a system of expedients, ' 
adi^ited to meet the fluctuating and often unexpected circumstances with which 
it fiinds ilsdf surrounded: though often from the conse<^uences of those expe- ' 
dieotSy otbfr eviUmax grow ev^ greater than those it was trying to avoid. 

c 2 
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These give rise to new dences, and the new devices are feHowed ia^- new 
dilemmas ; and thus society, whSst it becomes mcMe artificial and oompiicated, 
becomes every day more and more easy to speculate upon, but at the same time 
less and less likely to be fiurly undeirstooa by any €« those who direct their 
attention to its situation. 

Since the appearance of the work of Bfaltfaos, the general impression left 
upon the minds of those who have given it a fair conmeration, is the melan- 
choly one that Uie picture is only too true. That the only check to population 
is the want of support, is now so obvious, that few will be found to deny it, 
even amonest men of mere party. The accidental checks arising from ** war, 
plague, ana pestilence," in the present state of the world, are as nothing — 
merely single rain-drops in the great ocean <^ causation ! The mortality pro- 
duo»l by ramine in one or other of its forms, is the great cause of the earth 
not being over-peopled. It operates also in r^ulatii^ the actual production, 
as well as in restbnng the equilibrium, when any acodental causes and tem- 
porary expedients, adopted by the executive of a country, have produced a 
greater number of peope than that country can support 

In such a time as this — ^for we are now precisdy bo situated — what expe- 
dient can be adopted to procrastinate our doom > Other countries are not over 
stocked widi people, and have bread to spare — ^the cidtivation of the land 
itself will employ the whole of their physiod powers, and they can, by their 
agricultural improvements, grow more bread than they can tnemselves con- 
sume. Barter, in one of its many forms, is the natural consequence of the 
relative situations of such a country and our own. Mature has supplied us 
with no curious or useful productions ready formed to the hand to gt^ in 
exchange. Our only stock, then, is labour : and labour has therefore been 
employed in the production of the beautiful and useful, to give in exchange for 
our bread. Even the raw material is not the produce of our own country — 
iron and coarse wool excepted : for the material wherewith to work we are 
indebted to other lands. Is it Hkely, or can Robin Roughmantel for one 
moment suppose, that under these circumstances, we could be at the ezpeooe 
of feU^ine, manufacturing, and sending the manufactured articles back to the 
country "where we drew the raw material, had we not greater skill and greater 
facilities than those countries have with which we trade ? It is not to oar 
greater physical powers we owe this, for these are rather below than above 
theirs ; neither perhaps is it owin^ to our greater skill, so much as to our pe- 
culiar direction of that skill which is common to our species, but which otner 
countries, not being urged by the same necessities, have not called into action 
in the same degree. It is, in short, to the facilities a£fbrded us by machinery 
that we owe our existence as a nation, and that three-fourths of us owe our 
existence as men ! Let us destroy our machines — nay, let us cease to impcow 
them — our fate becomes certain, immediate, and ineritable ! 

Did we stand alone as ** a nation of shopkeepers," we ms^, perhaps, 
relate by legislative measures the manufacturing powers of the coimtr^ to 
suit the demand which other countries may make for tnem — at least, we mght 
do so for a time : but we do not stand atone and unopposed in those mark^ 
France is as necessitous as we are, and has adopted the same ei^iedienta for 
supplying her wants. She has adopted the same methods of facilitating her 
productive powers, and does it, too, under a much less pressing load of taxes 
than fiills upon the skill of the ^iglish manufacturer. Whatift the come- 
quence? Is it not dear that with few skill and kn perfect maiohmefy «be can 
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nonopolke tbe market of the worid by the cheapDess of her articles. Oiir 
ooly resource* then, is to aim at the production of a better article^ and at a 
dieaper rate sHU; and these objects can be effected by machinery only. It is 
now admitted, by every man who knows any thins of the mannfiantores of 
this country, that those which are produced by madiinery are not only the 
r^teapeetf but the best: and yet such writers as Robin Roughmantel urge us to 
throw away these advantages— «nd for what, forsooth? Let bim tell us, if 
be can. 

I shall make no ap(^ogy for iBtrodociii^ a long extract from a letter addressed 
by the younger Mr. Baines to the operatives of Yorkshire and Lmcashire. It 
vMtt Hkistrate the pontion which I have maintained in the preceding remarks : 
and tboogh I am far from arriving at the same conclusions respecting the state 
of the country which he does, I perfectly agree with him respecting the neces- 
aity of employing machinery to the greatest possible extent. Robin Rough- 
mantel w^ learn what I can readily believe him ?till«now--teli)Uy ignorant of, 
that there is a country Which has every advantage over Us .but. mtfcluLnical dex- 
terity upon a lar^e s&de^ and that country, exerting every nerve to equal or 
surpass us even m this respect. ''Already," s^d the celebrated engineer, 
Rennie, to a fnend of mine, '' they can make knick-knadcs to please a savage 
better than we can — bctt they cannot make a.milli)r construct a st^m-engine 
yet.'* The French, without much invention, are yet excellentimitators : let 
us then keep the mund we have, and look better to our own interests, than 
to give them the advantages which we have so dearly earned. 

** England and Franoe you know, are the greatest manufacturing countries 
in the world. They supply with their goods nearly all the other nations of 
Europe, Asia, and America. They are therefore rivals in commerce, and it is 
the constant effort of each to surpass the other. In the great majority of the 
artidesiof commerce England has the superiority, and the consequence is that 
ahe seUs an immense quantity of her goods to foreigners, who send her in re« 
Com either money or other articles of which she has need. But in some im- 
portant branches of industry the French beat us, and in others they are treading 
dose upon our heels. It is necessary for us to prevent them from passing us 
in the race of ingenuity and industry, — necessary not only for our wealth, but 
iott our power and sc^eiy; because our national security depends upon the su- 
periority of our navy, and we cannot maintain the superiority of our navy 
vrithout having an extensive commerce to train up sailors to supply it. Now 
England and Franoe being rivals in commerce, it is very important for us to 
know what the French are about; on the same principle that it is necessary 
for the general of an army to know the movements of the opponent, and for a 
gamester to discover the plans of his anti^nist. Observe, then, my situation. 
I am in the imdst of the enemy's camp : I am looking over the adversary's 
cards ; and I am therefore in a condition to tell you matters of ^eat interest to 
younelves. At this moment I am in the town of Rouen, in the north of 
riaace, — a town nearly as large as Manchester, and the centre of the cotton 
mamufactiire in France, as Manchester is in England. I have lately been at 
Lvoob; the largest manufacturing dty in thb country after Paris, and the seat 
of the most extensive silk Toanufaeture in the world. I have also visited 
Nismes, a town m the south of France, nearly as large as Leeds, where the ma- 
jority of the population is engaged in the wijk trade. I have likewise been to 
Louviers and ^beuf, at the first of which places they make the finest woollen 
dotkin France, and at the second they make great quantities of woollens of the 
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]4>wer qoalHks. Laally^ I have spent some weeks in Ptris, whisre I fa»re^ll•t 
only wted the principal manuTCtories, bat have inspected an important es- 
ublishment called the Conservaiary of AiU and Trades^ established by the 
^vernment» and open to the public, where models of every kind of machine 
employed in manufactures or agriculture are kept to assist the Frend> in their 
inventi(ms« I have attended the meetings of their public institutions for pro- 
moting the advancement of the arts and manufactures, have heard the opinions 
of their most learned and practical men on this subject, and have observed what 
the government is doing for the same great end. Having seen all this, I can 
assure you that these Frenchmen are not rivals to be despised, but are full of 
ingenuity and perseverance. I can also assure you, that we need not fear their 
beating us, if we keep possession of our advantages. But it is absohttely ne^ 
cessary that we keep these advantages* With these advantages, in spite of all 
our taxes, we can meet any antagonist in the open field of commerce. In .die 
name of my country, I would say boldly — ^Let us have fair play, and Old 
England will triumph ! 

*'But now attend to a few particulars, which, you will find interesting enough 
to repay your attention. Last year there were exported from Great-Britain 
goods, according to the official estimates, of the value of £56,335,514 : lis. 2d. 
sterling. Of this enormous, amount, £29,496,576 was in cotton goods alone ; 
£5,925,574 in woollen goods ; and £2,709,766 in linen goods. The Frendi mre 
straining every nerve to beat or to equal us in all these brandies of industry ; 
and, if they succeed, then away goes our commerce, and away goes our 
power along with it — Let us look, then, at the means which the French are 
using to succeed in their competition. Let us enquire what it is that the 
government, and all their scientific as well as all their practical men, are 
looking to, in order to obtain this desired object. I am obligeclto tell you, 
that all their efforts are directed towards Machinery. They Attribute 
nearly all our superiority over them to our improved Machinery. They 
ascribe aUtheir own recent advances in manufactures, to their success in 
introducing Machinery. The object first, last, and midst with them,. to 
which they are directing all eyes, hands, and. heads, is Machinbby. — ^One 
of the most eminent men in France, for the zeal and talent with which, he 
labours to promote the arts and manufactures of his country the Baron Cha&. 
Supin, has travelled a great deal in England for the express purpose of ex- 
amining our machines, our manufactories, our dock-yairds, and our work- 
shops : and he has published an account of what he observed there, for tJie 
purpose of stimulating his coimtrymen to rival us in this means of producing 
wesdth. The gove^mcfnt has rewarded his exertions by makii^ him a Baron, 
and has given nim a salary to lecture every week on mechanics, . at the Con^ 
seryatory of Arts and Trades, to all who choose to attend. I have heaixl hka 
twice, and 1 find that he is making the manu&cturers and artisans acq^iaintsd^ 
not merely with the principles of science, but with our best machines, and is 
urgine them to eipulate us. Another eminent man is a M . Clement Dcsormes, 
w£k> has also travelled in England tor the same purpose, has been likewise 
rewarded by tbe government: and is employed at the same institution ia 
teaching gratuitously the application of chemistry to tbe useful arts. I heard 
him lecture on a subject which I thought at first would be of little interest : 
but it turned out one of the most interesting lectures I ever heard : he brought 
forward a plan for the establishmeot of a. public washtog-ipai^tiiie, to be 
worked by steam j in imitation of that at Midsbam, near London. He '* 



chewed that the washing of linen was actually as the bleaching of linen or 
eotton goods jnst manu&ctnred: and then he entered into an accodM of die 
admirame msichineiy for this purpose, which he had seen in Lancashiipe, and 

fsive snch a flaming description of our steam-engines and mactiines of att 
inds, as made the Frenchmen stare with admiration. He told them that 
calico was blew^ed near Manchester, principally in consequence of our im- 
proved machinery, in tlie short ^lace of three days, which would reiquire five 
weeks to bleach in France. He gave the names and the residences of the 
bleadiers, but I dare not mention them, less some roidgiiided men should hear 
of them, and go and destroy those machines which the cleverest foreigners 
believe to be our greatest means of natidnal prosperity. I must add to these 
£icts, what is most clear and undoubtedly true, that the manufkcture of cotton 
bas made a very great progress in France, especially here, at Rouen, since the 
end of the Wffir, chiefly in consequence of the adoption of our machines. 
Their silk, their woollen, and all their other manufactures, are rapidly increas- 
ing, in a great measure from the same cause. Nay, they have got a company 
of Englishman from Staffordshire, to establish ii^n-works for making steam- 
engines and other machines, at Charenton, near Paris ; in this establishment, 
of which the heads are Messrs. Manby and Wilson, there-are no less than three 
hundred Englishmen employed, whom I have seen myself ; and the proprietors 
are doing a great deal of business, and getting rich by supplying our rivals 
with the means of competing with us. 

** Now, my friends, consider these facts with the attention they deserve. 
You must clearly perceive that it is necessary for us to keep the advantage of 
our machinery, not only to preserve our present superiority, but to prevent 
ourselves being absolutely beaten out of the field by other nations. A machine 
has been invented and made known : it is no longer a question whether it is a 
general advantage to have such a machine or not, but it is necessary to our 
commerce to employ it, for if we do not, other nations wiU, and thus we shall 
inevitably be lefl behbd them. The advants^e of machinery is, that it enables 
us to make goods both quicker and better, and consequently to sell them 
cheaper than we could without it. A German or American merchant will 
always buy his goods where he can get them cheapest and best. lU therefore; 
we destroy those means which enable us to make them the cheapest and best 
we must renounce our trade and manufactures, and where would the labourers 
be then ? Their masters must be ruined and they must starve. — ** But we are 
starving already," say some of you. Alas! my friends, it is too true that 
your distress is extreme. But it is a very great mistake to attribute your 
distress to machinery, and a f&tal error to think the destruction of that ma- 
chinery would be a remedy. The fact is just the contrary: machinery has 
been the grand cause of the unheard-of extension of the manufactures and 
ooounerce of this country, during the last half century. Not only has the 
weakii of the ountry been increase, but the demand for labour has increased 
also. I do not hesitate to assert, that machinery, instead of doing harm to the 
coQfttry, has rendered it the greatest benefit ; and this may be proved to the 
perfect satisfoetion of any man, ledrned or unlearned, who will listen to 
resBOD." 

There is, in the paper of Robin Roughmantel, such a want of plan, and even 
of definite propositions, that his real views can only be guessed at. He blames 
the manufacture for congregating a vast number of people together in his 
shops : but kt us ask, is k not better to do this, (were it even attended with 
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tH tbe banefiil oonsequenoei he memtionsl than to let them stsffve for want #£ 
food in the country? We see in Ireland the effectof a populatiiHi increased 
beyond die wants of the coimtiy» and its power to sapply the cravings of the 
wolf hw^jer: and is it not to our manu&ctures, to the very practice which a 
host of ignorant speculators would fiun have us relinquish, that we owe a c<m- 
dition so 8iH>eri<Mr to theirs ? As to his dilated exchunations^-which, by the 
bye, show him better acquainted with the language of his bible than the spirit 
of charity in which it is written, and with the r^ situation of the country for 
which he proposes his hackneyed panacea — as to his exclamations, I say they 
are altogetner misrepresentations, and founded in ignorance, to say the least. 
That the object of the manu&cturer was not to get money, who could for a 
moment suppose— or who, besides Robin, could for a moment wish them to 
do otherwise ? It is to the accumulation of wealth, and the consequent enter- 
prize, that the capability of conducting such establishments as our manufactories 
are owing : it is to this that the poor have employment in any form whatever. 
The time has past, long ages since, past away, when this country could be at 
the same time independent and merely a^rKmltural. The moment we cease 
to be the first manufacturing and commercial country in the world, we sink 
into a miserable province of a rival state — ^into objects of wretchedness to 
which this miserable world has hitherto produced no parallel. 

Yet let us not think that even this superiority can be left us long. We have 
the market at present, but that market is already surcharged with produce. 
We alrea^ see that we are in existing branches of the arts too numerous : but 
must we give up the contest, and because we have evils to contend with, not 
keep our corresponding advantages ? It is better to manufacture too fast, and 
sell as we can, and live as we can too, than to give up oUr only staff into the 
hands of a weaker rival. Like unto two furious and famishing tigers con- 
tending for the carcase of the last beast that was left in the forest, are the two 
great powers that contend for the manufacturing market of the world ! Let 
him who is y^t the strongest still fight on ; the cAoncef, at least, are much in 
our favour, and for a whue the final catastiophe of our cquntry may be averted. 
But afler all, come it must. If we at present glut the market, it is not likely 
that with our increasing population, and increasing powers of production — 
which so far exceed the mcrease of demand — ^that even should we starve France 
out of the field of competition, we could find a market for our own uncompeti^ 
labours ! Probably* were the whole force of this country efficiently directed, 
we onild, unassisted, manufacture for another world, whose population was as 
dense as our own. The prospect is meiancholv* and roust inevitably be realised. 
The resources of our country are touched — ^their vitality is sapped: but let us 
enjoy life while we can, and protract the approach of our fate to the latest pos- 
sible period. This can alone be done by machinery. 

One paragraph more, and I have done. Robin Roughmantel seems to be as 
ignorant of human nature as he is of tbe situanon of his country. The bondage 
of the mechanic, or of the country labourer, is not greater now than it always 
has been — ^in many points of view, it is much diminished. In like manner, 
the moral and intellectual character is also risen in the scale several degrees. 
However, he is much mistaken in supposing that our servants are less tnisty 
and less virtuous because the slips of land by tbe way-skie axe endoaed and 
better cultivated. The virtues of the mass of the community are less under tbe 
influence of circumstances like these than many seem to think; but I find \ 
have already gone to a greater lengdi than I intended: and shall, therefore^ 
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defer my remarks on Ifae detaU of Robin RooghmaDtel for a futive oocaaon. 
Indeed, I must apologize for a want of system, and of the artifices of effeetivt 
compo^on in tms ; it being drawn up under circumstances very nn&vourablea 
and amidst a multiplicity of pressmg calk upon my attention. However, I dunk 
the principles will be found sotid, and the few opinions I have expresacHl, 
correct. If so, these will form a sufficient recommendation to tkMmg 
vun. T. S.D. 

Baih, June 14, 1826. 



[FOR THB DfSPBCTOR.] 

In perusing the works of the poets of an ancient or modern date, we find 
frequently allusions to the state oi innocence or happiness experienced in the 
earlier stages of society, or during the infancy or adolescent part of human 
life : and there are but few whose memory allow them to take a retrospective 
elance on the days of childhood, or those immediately succeeding ; but can 
find a pleasure in occasionally recalling to recollection, as topics for conver- 
sation, some incidents therewith connected. It is from the pnnciple of being 
actual^ by a feeling of delight in the contemplation of the past, that merely 
revisiting the scenes where we have spent many of the happiest of our youthful 
hours, will oflen excite within us sensations of pleasure, or emotions of the 
liveliest interest, and verify the language of the poet Gray— > 

" Ah ! happy hills ! ah, pleasing^ shade! 

Ah, fields beloved in vain ! 
Where once my careless childhood stiay'd 

A stranger yet to pain ! 
I feel the gales that from you blow 
A momentary bliss bestow ; 

As waying firesh their gladsome wiag^ 
My weary soul they seem to soothe. 
And redolent of joy and youth. 

To breathe a second spring." 

From ihe works of other poets, I could select passages illustrative of the 

S pleasure they have experienced in retracing the occurrences of childhood, or 
escribing the seenerv ^miliar to them at the early part of tlieir lives; but 
will only advert to the late Dr. Leyden*s *' Scenes of Infancy," (a poem 
describing in the happiest manner the local scenery, with many of the tradi- 
tionary legends of that delightful part of Scotland, Teviot Date) and Mr. Car- 
rin^ton's more recent but admirable production, entitled ^* Dartmoor," in 
which he truly asserts, that 

" To Man, in every clime. 
The sweetest, dearest, noblest spot below. 
Is that which gives him birth ; and long it wears 
A charm unbroken, and its lionoured name. 
Hallowed by memory, is fondly breathed 
With his last lingering sigh." 

f have been in some measure induced to take up this subject by the ap- 
pearance of an article in the first number of The Inspector^ entitled *^ School 
Reminiscences," the perusal wherec^ contributed to the amusement of what 
would otherwise have proved a wearisome hour. It recalled to recollection a 
few interestiog particulars ooanccted wilh my youthfiil d^rs, and to one event. 
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I wUl presently allude ; premising, however, that «pon looking back to that 
period of my existence which formed the intermediate link between childhood 
and manhood, I am taking a glance at a portion of my life which was attended 
with many anxieties and cares, over whidi the benignant sun of hope some- 
times shed his briehtest beams, and diffosed around me a d^ee of serenity 
and splendour ; and at other times, the clouds of disappointment hovered, and 
appeared .ready with their chilling gloom^ to blast eveiy bud of promise, and 
depress every rising energy of my soul. It was when I had nearly completed 
my eighteenth year, that I had been passing an evening in company with some 
young ladies, whose lively and versatile conversation arforded me much gratifi- 
cation, that our discourse turned upon early rising^ and my judgment was ap* 
pealed to, re^rding its general utility as a custom, or the benefit it was capable 
of affording, in the production of a good effect upon the constitution. I ad- 
vanced what arguments I could employ, in behalf of the practice, declaring my 
opposition to a contrary mode of conduct ; and said that I did not hesitate to 
affirm, that those who indulged too much in sleep, acted prejudicially to their 
own interest ; that I had proved the correctness of my theory by experiment, 
and could adduce facts in its support, which could not be controverted. So far 
all had passed agreeably, when I was informed that some were present who 
were accustomed to indulge in the very practice I had been condemning, and 
that my observations would be considered as aimed at them,* by way of censure. 
" In fact," said my informant, " to avoid ^ving offence, you must write some- 
thing on this occasion, such as may justify your opinions upon the subject 
which just now engaged our attention, and let it be a poetical production, for 
that may settle the. point in a decided manner. To this I assented, and the 
following morning composed ihe annexed stanzas, and handed them in the 
evening to the lady who had addressed me, by whom they were communicated 
to the others, and (as I subsequently learnt,] procured me the approbation of 
the whole. The circumstance having been recently mentioned to me, by 
one or two by whom it ^"ss recollected, accompanied with a request for 
copies, and as I feel reluctant in refusing compliance with the wishes of the 
fair sex; when prudently made, so have I handed over the piece for its ap- 
pearance in The Inspector ^ (provided it be approved,) and shall do myself 
the pleasure of recommending their attention to the said work for ihe required 
information. J. FERGUSON, 

ON EARLY RISING. 

WRITTEN AT THE REQUEST OF SOME YOUNG LADIES. 

As humour leads, with fancy gay. 
Full oft to form some sportive lay 

I seize the ready pen ; 
But if the coy reluctant muse. 
Her soul-enlivening aid refuse, 

I lay it down again. 
The ink and paper set aside, 

Reserved against some other time; 
To be with more success applied. 

In tracing each succei^ding thyme, 
And forming with success and ease 
The yerasi that I may others please. 
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Whilst Mitttre sheds araond ber sweets^ 
Each verdant mead and grove adorning: 

Tbat every sense with rapture greets; 
Some &{r-one8 claim my present leisure. 

They bid the muse assume her reign: 
They tell me in some tuneful measure. 

To fbrm for them the willing strain. 
And give the subject, — Some in bed 

Their morning hours will pass away 
In sleep indulging much too long: 
For this a something must be said. 

To prove at once without delay 
If they are acting right or wrong. 

Sure, when we see the blooming Spring 

Spread such enchanting scenes around ; 
And hear the birds their concerts sing, 
That wand'ring on the waving wing, 

Bear wide the pleasing sound : — 
The morning must diffuse its charms. 

And with resistless power invite 
Those blest with health, to quit the arms 

Of drowsy sleep, that rules by night: 
To walk across the verdant field,— 

To view the numerous beauties there; 
That then their choicest fragrance yield. 

That then perfume the air* 

And when the summer heats prevail. 
When languid Nature seems to fail ; 
And gladly seeks some lone retreat 
Close sheltered from the noontide beat: 
How pleasant as the morning sun 
Begins his daily course to run; 
Ere yet he sheds his burning ray 
That glows with all the force of day; 
To wend along the river's side, 

In* yon refreshing mead : 
To watch its murmuring waters glide 

Or view its banks with flowers arrayed. 

When Autumn spreads abroad her store, 
And comes rejoicing on the plain; 

Counting her numerous treasures o'er. 
To fill with yellow loads the wain. 
And cheer the heart of every swain. 

O I 'tis delightful then to rove^ 
At morning's early hour along 

By waving corn*field> or through groie; 
And hear the joyous reapers song! 
P 2 
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And wiMA tteni Winter, o*er tbe luid* 
Jlnlef with tn unreleiitiAgf tiand ; 
And bindf llM ftrMsn witb ity dwtnff. 
Or throw* her tnimtle o'er the plains. 
Her mantle of the purest white ! 
Say, will not Winter e'en invite, 
Soon as the morning opes the day. 
Ere yet the sun with gentle ray 
Shines on the glittering ice-clad spray; 
To leave the couch of sleep, and warm 

The well-strung limbs by bolder toil; 

By exercise, which proves a foil 
To indolence, and yields a renovating charm? 

Hence, I prefer their life as best. 
Who early leave the downy bed; 

When nature has sufficient rest, 
When sleep's narcotic fumes are fleds 

And hence the poet says 'tis wise. 

And healthy, too, betimes to rise! 



AT HOME: NOT AT HOME. 

[From th0 LUerarf GaxttU.I 

What magic is in these three words — ^positively—negatively. Ye who 
think that to-morrow will pay the promises of to-day, listen to the adventives 
which belong to these talismanic expressions. 

The age which had succeeded the bubble-aore was in its full bloom of 
bankruptcies and suspensions, when Timotheus Scribehake, esquire, who had 
lived most principally durinig; a lonsr period by writing for the periodical press, 
worked as usual in his calling, with double industry, to meet the pressure of^ 
the times ; and sincerely hoped that no callers would call to interrupt him in 
bis occupation. By the morrow he had contracted to furnish for a Review that 
called itself first-rate, a paper on cash payments and the currency, which to 
finish required his utmost exertions. He would have said " not at home,'* but 
be hid heard that denial of self was worse than self-denial; the former being 
an act of bankruptcy,'the latter an act of Christian virtue. So, despatcbing an 
early breakfast, Timotheus took the last day by the forelock, and was pen in 
hand betimes. Luckless wight ! hardly had his good grey quill imbibed its 
first sip of ink, when in walked Mr. A. Jourdouy, the most* worthy of innocent 
creatures. Mr. A. Jourdouy's conversation is of a very agreeable kind, though 
not particularly instructive. He tells you nearly all the news which have ap- 
peared in the newspapers of the preceding day, or even two days, if he is in a 
remarkably communicative key ; and does it in so endearing a manner, that it 
is quite impossible not to be grateful for his indulgence. On the present oc- 
casion he was overfiowing with kindness, and distilled the intelligence of half a 
week into the listening ear and tortured heart. of Timotheus, who, at the end 
of two hours, saw his visitor depart with a sort of feeling as if the weight oKa 
mountain were taken off hiji back, like £dwio of the Green^ or Sir Topaz> in 
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ibe iiury tale. Alas! his joy was brief : beforehewas well re-seated, Doctor 
Chitty cropped in. Timotheus looked aghast,--«for thou(;h the doctor dealt in 
remedies, well he knew that there was no remedy for the doctor. He therefore 
sommoned all his patience to hear over again all the iHtle items which he had 
so often heard before, but which it was his friend's pleasure to detail every- 
time he did him the favour of a call. It happened that the doctor's bud^ 
was nncommoDly full. One of his horses had cast a shoe, at six or seven 
minutes .past four o'clock — ^the road had been newly Macadamised — ^the coach* 
man did not observe the accident — a pebble of the size of a walnut, or at least 
a cobnut, had penetrated the hoof^the treatment of the wound — ^the expected 
lameness — the provision for travelling about in the interim — ^the costs of both 
core and substitute — digressions on the patient he was going to at the time^ 
and. his disorder — on Abcadamisation and paving — on iarriers and horse shoe 
nails— on coachmen and the characters of servants (the shameful practices 
which prevailed in the latter respect in London, with a few anecdotes of per* 
sons who had been cheMed); this topic alone, including its near and remote 
branches, occupied one good hour, and nearly another was consumed in lequally 
important business, before the doctor (who might have walked the round of 
his patients without finding the journey too long or the day too short), did 
what he often induced others to do — took his departure. Timotheus had been 
reduced to a state of stupor, from which he was gradually recovering, when 
Mrs. Bluhose was announced. Ye goes I she came to consult her dear adviser 
on the publication of a work she had just completed ; she knew how valuable, 
jor rather invaluable his time was; she would not detain him; but she must 
just read one short passa^ or two. Timotheus folded his arms with the pfaU 
losophy of an ancient stoic ; only one melancholy sigh forced its way from his 
breast, and this he tried to pass off for a cough, as if settling into attention ; 
and the lady proceeded to develop her plan, characters, objects, incidents, &c« 
as it had enclumted her auditor. Timotheus beard a noise in the stair — was it 
the sound of voices ? yes : Mr. Bore, in coming up, had met Mrs. Bluhose 
going down, and they were exchanging a greeting. The latter had alidost 
turned back to shew Mr. B. her MS., but contented herself for the present with 
reading a page or two on the steps, and promising a more prolonged specimen 
at an early opportunity. *^ What an infernal bore that woman is," sai^ Bore 
.entering the chamber, where he bored has unhappy acquaintance for another 
space of two hours. Bore himself had no conversation ; but he hoped he did 
not interrupt business, while by every now and then popping a question, or 
jnentioning where the wind and how the weather was, had been, and probably 
wodM be, he more effectually murdered thought than if he had chattered all the 
while like a wilderness of monkeys. But it is a long bore which has no ter« 
mination, and at last he walked away to bore somewhere else; Timotheus 
wishing him in the tunnel under the Thames. Now, said he, it is four o^elock» 
too late for further idlers, and I shall do my best still to finish my labours* 
That day was he doomed to labour none — it had been marked by Destiny with 
a white stone for a day of leisiire, relaxation, and recreation. Squibb, the poet; 
Andrew, a cousin from Devonshire; Rumfuskin, the actor; Smith, a Brighton 
acquaintance : and half a dozen others appeared singly or in company, aqd / 
some of them so near dinner-time, that they must of course be asked to take 
pot luck. Timotheus, in despair, gave up the day as lost ; he dined, he wined» 
and he resolved to take especial care never again to lose bds time so i^egiously • 
Next moming, he was at his desk by d^«-light,and the maid >wa8 strictly 
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ttiioined to say, he was not at home. To his utter dismaj, he soon saw her 
usher a mere common visiter into the apartment, and Timothens could not 
conceal his rage and vexation. The visiter hesged pardon— --hoped he did not 
intrud»*^was not aware Mr. S. was so miich engaged, or would not have 
disturbed him — ^would not, indeed, but Mary had shewn him up without hesi- 
tation, and *<Mary be cursed," cried the fairly worn-out and distracted 

writer. <*I do not blame you, sir, and am sorry to be so impatient: but that 
stupid ass never attends to any order I give her." ** Stupid ass !" exclaimed 
Mary— << marry come up. 1 did attend to your order, sir: the Bishop of 
London has not called to-day." The stranger stared, nor could conceive 
what the Bishop of London had to do with his introduction : it seems that 
Timotheus, to make his instructions the more forcible and positive, had told 
Mary, that even if the Bishop of London came, she was not to admit him ; 
and honest Mary had fancied that she was to admit every body else ! 

Now, better informed, she obeyed him to a letter. She watched the door 
like a she-dragon, and sinned, after the manner of Peter, frequently and 
stoutly. Timomeus, rejoicing, went on briskly with his literary labours : but 
there is no real happiness in this world. Among the other callers, was Mr. 
Crib, the attorney, with a bill, which was eiven for a loan he had gen^ously 
pressed upon Tunotheus, and for which he merely took this as a voucher, 
never to he used until convenient to the borrower. ** Master is not at kome.^* 
** Surely he is," " He is noL" ** Why I saw him just now at the window." 
5* Master iMnot at homey* &c. &C. &c. A notary, in the evening, had the 
same answer ; and, in the course of the week, Mr. Timotheus Scribehake had a 
GCHnmission of baxJmiptcy issued against him, by his quondam friend Mr. Crib ! 



WHICH IS THE BEST HISTORIAN ? 

I atn very well aware that he who would say any thing new on a subject so trite 
and common, must possess extraordinary resources in hiinself, or he will &il 
in displaying the charm of originality. I am not so ambitious. My intention is 
less to gratify the mind by curious speculation, than to win the attention c^ 
those who have never yet attached that importance to a study i^ich its 
advantages demand. 

The endeavour to' perpetuate the memory of great and laudable actions, 
seems to have intrudea itself even beyond the ray of science and literature. 
The unlettered tribes of Africa are fond of registering the deeds of a country- 
man distinguished in their way; and by characteristic symbols on trees, stones, 
•or mounds of earth, they indicate thie popularity of some deserving chief, or 
the place of some remarkable action. How amiable is this pHropensihr» so 
• strongly united to l^e soul, and of what incalculable benefit to society ! To de- 
sire me applause, to thirst after the encomiums of friends and associates, is 
not an inexcusable vanity. Men, destitute of this principle, who despise the 
good opinion of the world, whose hearts never thrill with rapture, becaose 
Siey never deserve the suffrages of their fellow creatures, one shouM imagine 
are prepared for the most desperate and abandoned undertakings — alike care- 
. less whether they are remembered as the blessing, or curse of their species. 

The soul of man naturally revolts at the idea of its own inactivity : and its 
.separation from the body is contemplated with less anxiety and terroiv when 
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die reflection of being remembered by a grateful posterity, allemtes its dish- 
tress. The great and powerfol, indent, seem to nave relied on the grandeur 
and potency of their stractures, as en^lems of themselves. Hence the stiH 
peodous works of Semiramis, and the awful sublimity of the pyramids, which 
Aave survived the very names of their founders. At last, the march of sdenoe, 
and the pr(^ess of letters, established a more substantial monument, now the 
ornament of almost every country and language. 

Immortality is not now confined to the hmy tyrant whose thousand slaves 
procured him what his worth denied: no — ^like a restrained torrent, it broke 
through its feeble barrier, and in gentle streams, and soothing a clamations, it 
d]£[used its enliyening influence in a more equitable administration. She now 
expands her wings, and her smiles are the indiscriminate inh^tance of de- 
servii^ worth, mppy are those whose sentiments are expressed by a great 
poet — 

'* Nor fame I slight — ^nor for her favours call — 

She comes unlocked for, if she comes at all ; 

But, if the purchase cost so dear a price. 

As soothing folly, or exalting vice ; 

Or if no basis bear my rising name, 

But the fall'n ruins of another's fame: 

Indignant, let me scorn the guilty bays. 

Drive from my breast that wretched lust of praise — 

Unblemished let me live, or die unknown, 

Oh ! grant an honest fame, or grant me none." 

History is not only one of the most ancient, but one of the most useful of 
sciences: it is not only an excitement to virtuous and laudable actions, it is 
also a beacon to deter us from those rocks and quicksands in life, to wluch we 
are so much exposed. It is possible for the mind, by inattention, or led by 
an injudicious historian, to be mistaken in its calculation of right or wron^ in 
the policy of nations, or in the development of individual character. We 
should sit down to the study, divested of all prejudice and partiality : the sub- 
ject should be fairiy investigated^ and the mind itself unprepared by any re- 
sentment or pique against any party, whose actions it is about to scan. Opi- 
nions are to. be formed after a ^ir comparison of accounts related by different 
persons. Unfortunately, (and what is a palpable defect in the econoro}^ of our 
lamilies,) parents are anxious prematurely to form prejudices in the minds of 
their children, in favour of their own sentiments. This is done in common 
conversation, by giving invidious names, and allowing opprobious distinctions. 
What would you think of that man's impartiality, who of the first Charles 
should say, * he died for the church f of the second, * he was a glorious de- 
fender of the faith :' of William, < a presbyterian schismatic i* of Anne, ' a 
saint :' and so on. Prepared by these distinctions from a respect to parental 
authority, a principle good in itself, they despise all discussion, and their fix- 
ture read^ only makes them absurd and ridiculous. What we imbibe in our 
tender years, we are generally too tenacious of, to part with it without difficulty: 
it is like a prior kind of reasoning, that having once gained a deep root, is 
seklom or ever eradicated. 

There is a spirit and manner, an air of freedom, which distinguishes the 
historians of a firee country, from those of absolute monarchies. Compare 
Hume with Mezeray in this lespect, whose heroes are painted like Oronaates 
or Pharamond, or some other exaggerated descriptions in legei^d and romance. 
We 8e]d(Hn see united in the same person, the mildness of Whitelock, and the 
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mqniskitre tarn of Rapuu LoidOftrendoA wrole with vrare ease and BmBo^ 
ten Ctrte, withoot his correctness. The question has often been propoeeoy 
What system of history is fit to be put into the hands of our youth ? Un- 
doubtedly, the direst chance of improvement would result from rmdin? and 
companng them all — but, as this is in many cases impracticable, let them 
have Rapin, beoaose, though a foreigner, and with many iaohs, yet are his 
principles better suited to the constitution of a Britoc, than are to be found 
m most 6ther general histories. Now, if this be too voluminous, Hume has 
added to the literature of our country, by a work, whioh, better than any i 
know of, answers to the character the writer assumes, and seems really the work 
of an impartial hand. Without any particular attachment to party or interest, 
the language is nervous, sound, and yet flowing ; and the reflections beautifiil 
and honestl and, what is the more remarkable, unless people .will reuounce 
reason itself, it seems the first work of the kind which offers no vielenoe 
either to prejudice or partiality. But if you remember at what time, and 
under what administration the historian wrote, your judgnnent will be in« 
fallibly directed. 

I am very well aware of the many objections that have been assiduously 
raised against Hume, on account of his disaffection towards Christianity : but 
I am not aware that in his review of the politics of a great nation, he has 
employed exaggerated phrases, much less, has he condescended to obscure his 
meaning by the arts of sophistry. It was natural to suppose, indeed, that 
where the judgment was weak, the prejudice would be strong : but you are 
frequently presented with instances, where imbecility or meanness in the 
ecclesiastical department, would have called forth censure from less modera- 
tion than his. The fact was, however, not only were his views of human 
nature liberal and sagacious, but the general tone of his feelings was <m the 
same principle. I am not, however, undertaking the defence of a man whose 
genius has been recognised, and applauded in every learned and polite society 
in Europe; but allowing the objectors to his history, the merit of sincerity, 
I only aim to expose the real character ef their prejudice. If an historian 
be a man of general information, and extensive research in that branch of 
literature which has elicited his talents, I know not by what privilege I dare 
.arraign his religious or, political creed. The man may deserve the credit of 
all who have no reason to. doubt his veracity, without agreeing in s^itiment 
or opinion with those whose scrutiny he challenges. The danger is of being 
won by the charm of his eloquence into an admiration of the brilliancy of 
his wit, without stoppmg to enquire into the legitimacy of its tendency: for 
however entitled to a character of rectitude, a man must be honest to himself 
as well as to his neighbours; and knowing the circumstances of the case, we 
have reason to expect in the writings of an infidel historian, some allusion to 
his principles, if not occasional attempts at justification. Hume is as free as 
an historian can be of all arts of -dissimulation, and the pleasure you derive 
from the unrivalled elegance of his narrative, is never abated by the chicanery 
of authorship. The very minuteness of his detail is never tedious : and the 
exuberance of bis thoughts no where threatens you with satiety. The object 
of this paper is not to dilate, I will therefore conclude my recommendation of 
Hume, by a cursory glance at the qualities of his work. It exhibits a great 
degree of patient research : its information is derived from the most unques- 
tionable and authentic resources: its features present you with characters 
prominently sketched, or impartially in^stigatra: its records are faidifuHy 



trana cri bed; its prmcipal scenes, wtthoot the aid of artificial coldurinei Href 
painted in all their vivid realities : and all this in a style of language whidi hair 
stood the test of long experience, and is universally admired and adopted fov 
its purity and elegance. You seem to converse with remote ancestry, and ta 
be tn the very scene of action the historian is describing: you tejoice and 
exult, and then alternately glow with passion, or melt in pity — ^you are filled 
with indignation, or horror — and in proportion as you identify yourself with 
the interest of the story, you become impatient to trace the hand of providence 
in the catastrophe of affairs, and though in solithde and silence, you experience 
the jovs and sorrows, the tumults and vicissitudes of human life. 

Z. 



ACCOUNT OF A JOURNEY TAKEN INTO THE PLANET VENUS, 

BY BADAMINNSRAH : 
TrtmUaiedfor thejirst tmu/rom the Sanscrit into Englishg 

BT X., ONB OP HIS NEPHEWS. 

When a man wishes to have his name in print, and yet cannot get any thing 
from his head, what is he to do ? The only plan is to publish a selection, or 
the beauties of some popular writer, or to translate. I choose the last as 
being the most convenient. Besides, the numerous IVISS. of Badaminnshah» 
a great, great grand-uncle of mine, who lived only ten thousand years ago, 
are an inducement to me, considering that none ot them have ever been pub^ 
lished or printed. I have chosen, for my first essay, the account of a journey 
that my uncle took into the planet Venus, to satisfy the curiosity of his beloved 
Zelia. I have thought the account of such a journey might tickle the curiosity 
of at least a few; 1 confess that to me, it is one of the most astonishing feats 
of mao^c I ever heard of. Mv title-page, then, will run thus : ** ^n account 
of a jourtieif into the planet Venus^ by Badaminnshah, translated for the first 
time from the Sanscrit into English, by X, one of the celebrated author' sne^' 
phews.'^ If I have any thing to say about my translation, I will put it at the 
end, and for a very good reason, which is, that a translator's preface is almost 
always disregarded, and as that cannot be pleasant to one's feelings, I do not 
know a better way to avoid it than by putting one's preface at the end of the 
hook. Before I proceed, I do not think it improper, iucongruous, indecorous^ 
amiss, or malapropos, just as you think best, to say a few words about my 
uncle's personal qualities. All my relations agree, (for I know nothing about 
him but by family tradition,) that he was wonderfully learned ; he could make 
you see the stars at mid-day, and what is more, make the sun shine in the 
middle of the night, with all imaginable ease ; travel into stars, &c. As to 
his figure and features, I am sorry I can say but very little, so jarring and 
discordant are the descriptions I have heard of him : my father, who is about 
six feet high, has black whiskers and mustaches, and always told me he 
resembled my uncle in this respect ; but my uncle now living, who is little 
more than three feet and a half high, with red whiskers and mustaches^ 
denied the fact, and would have it that the learned Badaminnshah's mustaches 
and hair were exactly like his ovtn; and thereon they have had many t 
qtus^^L I kausi not forget that my uncle^s science did not hinder him from 
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beisg affable and cheeirfol; from serving men» even where he expected 
ingratitude in return for his services. This may appear incredible ; however, 
I read in a memorandum, ** given bread to a rogue and family, who will ac- 
cuse me of making presents to the people with the view of becoming popular." 
He raid of Friendship, ** it is a flower which loses it fh^rance as soon as 
touched by an interests hand ;*' and that ^* Love doubles our existence, some- 
Uiing called love scatters and wastes it" But I fear J should tire my reader, 
were I to add any more ^milar reflections ; so I proceed to my translation. 

^ THK JOUBNEY. 

Often when in the evening, I was wandering with thee, in thy grove of 
roseSf lovely Zelia, thou whose breath is sweeter than the perfume of the 
young rose on the wing of the morning zephyr, whose lips, whose eyes, have 
often made me forget that I was nothing but an inhabitant of the earth ; ofben 
have I seen thee gaze at that fairest of the stars ; a sigh would force its pas- 
sage through those lips which shame the fairest rose. Thou didst fancy that 
.the inhabitants of that fair globe knew more, and were happier. I summoned 

all my energies, and 1 have been, I have seen thou wilt read. 

May this description of my journey bring me a smile of approbation, and I 
ask nothing more. 

I cannot let thee know by what means I began my journey, nor how I 
accomplished it If I cared that every body besides thee, who will perchance 
see this account, should implicitly believe all its contents, I would have 
mustered at least a few witnesses, who would have sworn they saw me de- 
part, and return. But, as I wish merely to be believed by one, yes, one 
alone, I let others enjoy freely the judgments they may pass on this short 
narration. Yet, when I think that men mostly believe in things just in pro- 
portion as they are imintelligible, why should I fear they will doubt me? 

Although Venus is at some distance from the earth, and one would think it 
would take too much time for the same man to go there and back, during life, 
even in going at a rate that the best dromedary has no idea of: yet I have 
performed my journey in apparently a very short time: for when I left 
Zelia, she was fair and lovely, and when I returned, she was lovely and fair. 

I cannot, life of my heart, give thee a true description of all the brilliant, 
wonderful, and enrapturing scenes I saw ; therefore, thou wilt give free 
scope to thy divine imagination, and complete the pictures. I only aim to sketch. 

Borne on the wings of love and of * I soon found by the ^ 

increasing magnitude of the planet I was bound to, that I was fast approach- 
ing the end of my journey. Her brilliant golden colour was by degrees re- 
E laced by a silvery hue, which kept fading away, until at last I saw nothing 
ut a huge circular doud, surrounded by a broad ring of light I kept gazing 
on, the mists receding as the light increased : then I distincSy described moun- 
tains, and luminous points — ^my heart beat with hope — a lake reflected the 
rays of the sun ! a city ! O my ZeUa, that thou hadst been there ! I vras en- 
raptured — at the end of a short ecstacy I found myself on the bank of the lake : 
over my head, trees waved sofUy their branches, and birds were making such 
a delightful concert, that the perfumes of the one, and the harmonioos 
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translator begs to tell his reader, benign or unbenign, male or female, beantifiil or ngly, 
dandies young or old of either genus, in fact, to all the world, (I hope the test wiU attribute it to my. 
-modesty, if I omit them in my ennmeration,) tbfit several passages of my uncle*s OMDuscrlpt hava 
no corresponding English. 
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pipes of the other, seemed as if wilh'ng to prolong my ecstacy, I rose, 
looked round — how lovely! how majestic! how beautiful! how sublime!* 
The lake had a triangular form, and was surrounded by such lofty mountains 
that their summit defied the power of my eyes; a gentle breeze ruffled the 
liquid with which it was filled ; on my right, the immense orb of the sun was 
sinking below the horizon ; its splendour was such that the eye of no common 
mortal could behold it.. I distinctly saw torrents of light darting in every 
direction from its surface, conveying to distant worlds motion and life. I had 
a thought — the name of Zelia escaped my lips instinctively — thus perhaps the 
inhabitants of different spheres have some intercourse with one another. ** Pur- 
sue thy course, fair beam," exclaimed I : " at thy approach the love-tuned pipes 
of the hosts of her groves will resound with happiness, and my Zelia will 
dream of me." On my left rose numberless palaces : they had the appearance 
of a great number of crescents, similar to that of the moon a few days after her 
beginning to rise from the darkness of the earth : although they were all 
different, and forming each a master-piece of architecture, yet, when I glanced 
at them all together, it seemed that their beauty increased in proportion as 
I saw a greater number of them. These crescents rose one above another, as 
an amphitheatre, and those on the summit of the hill appeared to lose them- 
selves in its surrounding azure. Before these palaces were porticoes formed 
by columns several hundred cubits high ; the justness of their proportions, the 
elegance and beauty of th^ir ornaments, cannot be compared to any thing on 
earth : they reflected the rays of the departing sun, so as to produce all the pos- 
sihle variations of colour, with a splendour and brilliancy that the most perfect 
gems hardly equal. I was in a state of enchantment. For some time I could 
only admire; but at last I was able to look at the detail, and I continued to dis- 
cover new beauties. The beauty of the scene was greatly increased by a 
variety of fine trees, as extraordinary for their height, the beauty and fragrance 
of their foliage and flowers, as was the place they were intended to adora 
for its magnificence. 

"This," exclaimed I, "is the abode of a happy race ! O grant, grant — ^"and 
suddenly I saw coming towards me a being wnose shape and brilliant appear- 
ance diminished on his approach. I was accosted by a venerable ola man, 
whose look inspired me witn confidence. A boat was at hand, and he invited 
me to enter it. I hesitated, but I do not know how it happened, before I had 
made up my mind, the boat was already far from the shore, and I was in it !. 
As I was landing, I tried to seize the hand of my companion, but I could feel 
nothing. — I addressed him thus : " O spirit, who so far hast heard my request, 
deign I entreat thee not to abandon me, and assume, if it is in thy power, a 
shape corresponding to the weakness of my nature, that I may communicate 
with thee." Presently my guide seized my arm, and with a smiling coun- 
tenance, he said, * I know thy desires and will satisfy them : before thee stands 
Kalliopolis — I am one of its inhabitants, it may be in thy power to see more 
Qf them.' I interrupted him, or was about to interrupt him, when he said, 
* The object of thy journey is known. Thou art obeying love and curiosity, 
Tfrhich prompt thee to seek here other sources of truth and happiness than 
those thy planet affords thee. I cannot promise thee much — why dost thou 
complain that egotism, base, treacherous, downcast-eyed, tyrannical egotisna 
is ever reigning ? — ^Because thou art ambitious, because thou desirest fondly to 

* ThiB 18 the Eoglish word coixcspoBding to that of iny MS., but I coofesv I uniderstand neither 
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enjoy the esteem and praise of those very beings thou despiaest Dost thou 
not see that the human race, that race which h^ so great an opinion of itself^ 
resembles in a great measure some of those animals who live by destroying one 
another ? True, a man does not swallow his weaker neighbour as a {Hke does 
a pike ; but the difference consists only in the manner of swallowing. This, 
indeed, chiefly applies to those who long after power or celebrity ; for as to 
the rest, they are either the wisest of the whole, or plants which grow, bloom, 
and widier — ^very few bear any fruit. Then be wiser than many : life is a 
stream which begins where ? — and loses itself in eternity. Eternity ! what is 

eternity? thou canst not comprehend . Life is a stream whose banks 

are covered with a few flowers : from some with tlieir perfume thou inhalest 
life and happiness; from others, misery and death. To choose is an import^ 
ant point : yet it is difficult to choose well ; for they grow indiscriminately, 
and the poisonous cup is often more alluring than the salutary one. Make thy 
happiness consist in Uiat of a few — for thou canst not be happy alone ; make 
thyself so insignificant that the tyrant may never call on thee to bear testi- 
mony that heaven approves his tyranny; avoid getting in contact with disput- 
ing priests; open thy eyes and see; but first see for thyself and for very few 
more.' 

It occurred to me that the spirit, who before had guessed all my thoughts, 
was imparting to me his own, without uttering the least sound or msdking 
use of any sign ; I was full of astonishment — -he said * Art thou astonished 
when thy Zelia charms thy ear with the melodious sounds of her harp?'* ** No:" 
' Then believe it, with more dexterity can I play on all thy feelings and think- 
ing powers, than her thou lovest, on the strings of her harp ; I can touch thy 
nerves so as to cause any combination of sensations I please ; I can make them 
retrace all their preceding motions, so as to have a clear sight of all thy past 
and present thoughts.' I could hardly believe my own sensations, I touched 
my eyes, and was about to stop my ears. My guide said, * Mortal, I like thy 
doubt9-*were it not for them, thou wouldst have been only one of those plants 
I mentioned before.' Suddenly, the sweetest harmony struck my ear: it 
was at first hardly more than the breathings of mellifluous and gently en* 
trancing sounds; then as it increased it pass^ through all the possible modes^ 
but with such a perfect harmony that I fancied I heard the so much celebrated 
and never-heard music of the spheres. Now it broke into such torrents that I 
could no longer resist it : my life, my soul seemed to be attracted by an irre- 
sistible power ; at last I sunk enraptured. What surprise was mine when on 
recovering my senses I found myself in a kind of temple of immense dimen- 
sions. It was quite transparent; but that which particularly attracted my at- 
tention, was, max in whatever direction I looked, I saw the image of the sun, 
surrounded by dark spots ; and through each of these numerous suns, I read 
the number ONE. I was about to express the desire of having this explained, 
when the spirit having passed his hand over my eyes, I saw that the spots I 
had noticed before, were the emblems of the various orders of priests of all the 
religions on the earth, besides a great many others I was unacquainted with. 
They were divided ipto various groups ; and each group formed several orders. 
I never before witnessed or even thought of a scene so ludicrous, and at the 
same time so horrible. Those of different orders in each group began to make 
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• Some learned antiquarians will tell me, that I must have translated wiODg» because there weve no. 
harps te9 thposand year^ ago, unless indeed they were pieadamite harps. 
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mouths and faces at one another ; then followed a most confused noise; they 
were speaking all at once : I listened with great attention, and I heard them 
reproach one another with ignorance, hypocrisy, heresy, atheism. 

' Here,' said my guide, ^ you see some who have not yet been in exis-^ 
tence ; mark that set who make so much noise about a numerical problem, 
they will, for four or five thousand years, do a ereat deal of mischief on your 
gloSe.' From invectives, they came to use their fists and teeth, when lo ! 
they began to swallow one another ; so that at last there remained only one of 
each group. I enquired who they were : ' Here on the left you see Bramah, 
Yistnou, and Chiven; these three are the origin of the dispute about the 
numbers you noticed before. This one is called Mithra, then follow Xaca 
and Amida, Fohi, Mahamounie, Budha, Toth, &c. &c.' Another quarrel arose 
between these, and the last was devoured by the one who preceded him, and 
the devouring scene continued thus backwards until there remained only one. 
His body had grown to such a monstrous size, that he could not move : he 
kept panting for a. few moments, and then burst, and vanished into smoke. 

The temple was then without a sinde image, the number one excepted, 
which I saw re-producing itself every where. I was about to put a question, 
but my mind was immediately satisfied. I turned to my guide : " I conjure 
thee answer me this ; to thee my thoughts are known as soon as formed ; thou 
canst play on my nerves, so as to give me any sensations it pleases thee : ex- 
plain to me how £ become conscious of sensations, or how my thinking power 
gets in relation with my nerves, so as to become conscious of the impressions they 
receive ?" J felt my spark of life almost abandoning me, at the terrible shock 
I received. I was for some time in a state which was neither life nor death ; and 
when 1 came again to myself, we were in a delightful garden. I will not give 
either a description of the garden, nor of the charms of the numerous and 
beautiful damsels whom I saw there. My Zelia is not much of an egotist, but 
the earth has no fair approaching in beauty the fair inhabitant of Kalliopolis. 
And since when there are no terms of comparison, it is impossible to give any idea 
of an object, I will go on relating what took place between me and my guide, 
whom I call a spirit, because I have no better word to name him. For, pro- 
perly speaking, lie was no spirit, since I could see him and touch him ; but, at 
the same time, he could make himself untandble, and then he was a spirit, as we 
understand it I was, as I said, with him m a delightful garden, and in that 
garden there were myriads of most lovely female spirits, who, I was apprised 
subsequently, were of the same nature as my guide, and were thus visible to 
me through a particular flavour.* They appeared so completely happy, that I 
did not know which to admire the most, their felicity, or charms. My com- 
panion told me, *You wonder at seeing so many beings in a state of 
happiness ; however, they have only one advantage over the inhabitants of 
ihe earth, they know how far they can know. Men are chiefly unhappy 
through their ignorance of that bound; did they know it, they would easily 
find their place, in what you call society ; and every being who is in the 
place allotted to him by nature, is happy.' " You have spoken of society 



• tt occnrs to me, that it is chiefly since the moderns have made any progress in exact sciences, i.^. in 
matbematics, physics, or chemistry, that our interconrae with spirits baa entirely ceased. I really do not- 
kpow on this account, whether we ougrlit to be so proud of our discoveries ; for no doubt things were 
flien performed which the most learned of the present day could not even think of. Oh ! the times of 
yore, for spirits, apparitions, and miiacles ! Man is very deservedly pauished for bis pretended know, 
ledge, by being left alone with it. 
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as if it had quite a different meaning here ^what may yoiir government 

be ?" I perceived a smile on the coantenance of the spirit. * Government ! 
vhat government is required according to thee, where the words mine and 
thifte are unknown ? Your kings and your priests are the results of your 
egotism ; if men were reasonable enough to love themselves in their fellow. 
Qien, if their conscience were always at peace, what need could they have 
of a man whose business ought to be to protect the weak against the strong; 
to establish equality where inequality becomes too great : what need of a 
man to reconcile them with heaven, or rather with themselves, if they were 
conscious that they had always done good ?' '* Then if egotism be, as I easily 
see, the necessary cause of governments, it follows that those ideas of a perfect 
equality are dreams which men cannot see ever realized upon their globe ; 
for every man is more or less an egotist : again, if men are egotists, and ne- 
cessarily so by their nature, it follows that they must be in a state of great 
imperfection when compared with those who have nothing to wish for." 
* Nothing to wish for ?' repUed the spirit, * no created being can be without 
desires : their desires are the true source of their happiness.' " If all men were 
to be what they ought to be, what would become of honour and glory, two 
beings who appear to have so much power upon the weak brains of my fellow 
creatures .^" 'Follow me.' After a short walk, we entered a vast arena, in the 
midst of which was standing a very high column ; it was surrounded by a 
staircase, in the form of an inverted spiral, which led to a spacious platform* 
The arena was crowded with persons of every description ; they were all en- 
deavouring to reach the foot of the column, and no trouble was spared by any 
of them to keep their neighbour back. The staircase was equally crowded, 
and the same eagerness to get foremost was manifested in it, as in approaching 
it. That eagerness proved fatal to a great many, who, getting in contact with 
some over-muscular opponent, now and then sent them headlong down ; and 
whenever that happened, roars of laughter pervaded the assembly. There 
were many very remarkable for their dress : some wore a short coat ; one had 
it blue, another red ; this green, that yellow, and each of them had a sword or 
some weapon. * These are heroes,' said the spirit, * a long time would be 
required to make thee acquainted even with those whose names thou dost 
already know ; but as their object is the same, their acquaintance is of no 
matter now.' The next I noticed were well known to me : they were those 
same priests who, in the temple had inspired me with contempt, mirth, hor- 
ror, and admiration. The next were politicians, and a few philosophers. 

From the eminence upon which I stood I descried upon the platform a wheel 
which was in continual motion ; and at the circumference of which were fixed 
transparent globes, containing crowns, tiaras, mitres, staffs, &c. The wheel 
was horizontally situated, and upon its centre stood a being of a feminine ap- 
pearance ; she was very beautiful ; her look and smile were particularly at- 
tractive ; she held an iron sceptre in one hand, and a small vial in the other, 
and was in the attitude of presenting both. * Now,' said the spirit, * thy. 
question shall soon be answered, be attentive.' . "Tell me what is that bottle; 
as to the sceptre, I suppose it confers the supreme power on him who possesses 
it?" * What does the despot need next to power — ^to a heart wearied with.plea- 
sure and tormented by remorse, what draught would be most desirable ?' "A 
draught which could obliterate the remembrance of the past." * Well, that vial 
contains the precious draught. Woe to the human race if both were to be 
possessed by One alone.' Now a great many having arrived upon the summit of 
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the column, they all approached the wheel which then tamed with a ereater 
velocity than before. Several having seized those transparent balls which con-*^ 
tained the objects they so eagi^y longed for, were cruelly disappointed wheo 
after having carried them for a few moments in triumph, they saw them burst 
and vanish just like soap balls ! One who had seized a huge s^olden crown, 
on his trying to place it upon his head, let it fall upon his feet, which were both 
crushed. In vain he called for support, he fell and was trod upon by those 
who scrambled for his crown. 1 could not help laughing at their disap* 
pointment : some indeed whom I had seen approaching with a very grave 
countenance, and downcast eyes to seize a small black hat and a black apron ; 
others a larc^e wig, accompanied or not accompanied with a gown black, purple, 
red, yellow, or blue ; on seeing the bubble burst, abandoned themselves to the 
transports of a most violent passion, or to a sullen despair which greatly 
contrasted with their attire, and previous appearance. A few only bore 
their disappointments calmly and silently. As to the warriors, whose toils 
did not obtain a better reward, some of them in their rage, flew against 
the divinity they had until then worshipped, and were sent whirling down 
with such a momentum that the eye could not follow them. The philoso- 
phers, at their arrival, smiled at one another, and disposed themselves to go 
back. This behaviour was not imitated by a few poets, who kept snatchin? 
from^ne another a few bits of laurel. A few tried to seize the sceptre and 
vial, which were so graciously offered by the lidy I mentioned before : and 
who, it seemed to me, acted there the part we attribute here below, to fortune 
or destiny ; but, as it was necessary for them to get up where she stood, the 
fate of those who tried at it was alike : they were all annihilated. There were 
a few who found themselves in the arena, without any motives of vanity; 
they reached the top of the column in spite of themselves. The spirit having 
made me notice their demeanour and appearance, so different from any thing 
belonging to the others, added < Mark well these, whatever may happen to 
the others, they are in safety.' 

If the scene I have just described, was calculated to excite compassion in a 
heait disposed to sympathise with the weakness of human nature, that which 
immediately followea was such as to fill the hardest with terror: the 
philosophers were the first ^ho tried to retrace their steps, and they were 
followed by the many who had been disappointed before them. But the 
multitude who kept assembling prevented all possibility of a descent. Our 
philosophers foresaw the consequence of their foolish thirst after fame, and 
immediately precipitated themselves. However, the platform was at last 
quite crowded ; and as those who kept arriving directed themselves all towards 
its centre, it followed, that the others were the more and more pressed from it 
to the circumference. I shuddered at the inevitable danger of so many ! I 
gazed on as motionless as a statue : all my feeling powers recoiled upon them- 
selves, and in the mean time a complete shower of men began all round the sum- 
mit of the column ; and cries of despair struck me so forcibly, that I threw myself 
into the arms of my guide. The horror of that last scene had so overpowered 
me, that for a few moments I became unconscious of any sensation ; and when 
I recovered my senses, I found myself separated from any material body, 
my own excepted. The spirit was before me : he was no longer an old man, 
he appeared a vigorous youth ; the gravity of his countenance was tempered 
by a gentle smile which just appeared on his lips. I addressed him, " A few 
moments ago thou didst tell me that all created beings had desires. Have the 
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bounds, which the inhabitants of thy planet know not to be overcome, been 
always respected ?*' « No : some, but very few, have been weak.' *« Have 
they been punished for that weakness ?" * They punish themselves : many 
have visited thy globe. I have visited it myself, otherwise thou couldst not 
have had intercourse with anyone here.' " Two more questions I have to ad- 
dress to thee : after having obtained a sufficient decree of knowledge to know 
how for we can know, what ought we most desire the possession of? And the 
second is, whether thou art better acquainted with the nature of the primitive 
cause of all things, than the inhabitants of the earth ?" The spirit with- 
drew gently, waving one of his hands, the other was placed upon his lips ; 
I felt a soft sleep seizing on all my senses: and when 1 woke, dearest Zelia, 
my heart was beating against thine. 



POPULAR ELOQUENCE. 

No. IV. 

HEV. EDWARD IRVING, UINISTER OF THE CALEDONIAN CHURCH, LONDON. 

We doubt whether the success of this eminent preacher, has justified the celebrity of 
bis debtlt. The tide of popularity on which he floated, could not remain without an 
ebb. We are afraid that he presumed too much on the public favour, and has since 
endured the bitter pangs and consequence of disappointment. Well for him if he 
really be as careless of wealth and as fond of poverty as he professes to be. 

The excessive prosperity which attended his first efforts, was enough to turn a brain 
less enthusiastic than his own ; the very excess of his enthusiasm, preserved him from 
the giddiness natural to sudden elevation. The audacious character of his mind, and 
the complete proportion of his frame, seemed equally to set him immeasurably 
above applause and censure. He equally defied smiles and fiowns. It was his pride 
to contemn and brave the men of power and of intellect — lords, prime ministers, and 
literary magnets, who listened delightedly to his lofty vaunting, and shrunk back 
astonished on their seats from his valiant bearing ; but this only lasted for a time. The 
gospel is to be preached to the poor, to the opulent and powerful, the wise and the 
learned, it was foretold that it would be a vain thing, and so to them the preacher 
ultimately found it to be. The novelty was, that Mr. I.'s gospel should be professedly 
preached to them — ^it attracted for a season — but the gloss wore off, and his church was 
deserted by the rich and great. This was ill for him and his hopes, for unfortunately his 
is not the gospel nor the preaching for the poor; and accordingly very few, if any, poor 
people are seen in his aisles. 

His congregation is however still numerous and respectable, but we doubt whether a 
great many pay rent for their seats. Induced by his reputation to get more knowledge of 
his goings on, they attend occasionally ; he has qualities that attract but do not attach. 

" His is the spell o*er heaits. 

Which only acting lends : 
The vouDgest of the sister arts, 

Where all their beauty blends.** 

He is a performer in the pulpit, the rostrum is his stage, the church his theatre, and 
there he fret^is hour, nay, his three hours at a time; such is his manner, a manner, at 
which some sober men are offended, who think that truth requires not stich helps. In 
all probability these same sober people are in error: the idea which we have of St. Paul's 
eloquence is replete with action. 

Meantime his subjects are frequently abstruse, and his style affected and obsolete. It 
is evident that his present congregation understand him not, and cannot properly 
appreciate him; this he perceives and feels, and it is his custom to browbeat them from 
his pulpit, for their incapacity and ignorance. 
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His boldnen forsaJces him not with his prosperif ^r, formerly he attacked the rulers of 
the nation and the heads of the government, now the theme of his denunciation is the 
people of the land, and the lowest orders of society. Power, he asserts, has not its source 
in the people, but is of divine origin ; public opinion has usurped an authority that does 
not properly belong to it, he himself once drank of this vial, which was poured into the 
air; its effects are univeraal, it presumes to dictate in matters of government. It has en- 
tered into the church, but among the dissenters it has obtained a fearful domination 
over the ministry. He knows not what wicked fear it is which prevents him from 
exposing this hornet's nest of iniquity. But for himself he will assert the majesty of the 
priesthood ; he will only be answerable to bis conscience and to his God. '* You," ad- 
dressing his congregation, he lately exclaimed, "are not capable of judging us, our cause 
is in the hand of the Almighty, and before him only will we plead 1" This exclamation 
was delivered with a dilated attitude, and in a voice of thunder. It was brave work to 
see one man thus despise the opinion of many hundreds. £ver> man's breast thrilled as 
he spake j each recoiled on hi^ seat ; and while the preacher paused to recover his com- 
posuie, the return of the generally suspended respiration was audible in a consenta- 
neous and prolonged murmur, that seemed like suppiessed applause. He spake so 
loud, that one fancied he was addressing a multitude of people on an extended plain, 
spread out like a mighty continent — himself a gigantic gladiator upon ah eminence 
whence he looked down with supreme contempt, upon each and all, and uttering in 
the pride of his heart and the confidence of superior stature and strength, an universal 
challenge to an innumerable company. 

Mr. Irving is not an extemporaneous preacher. He reads his sermon— this makes 
his action more remarkable. Action and attitude, coincident with the unaffected 
animation natural to the quick succession of ideas, and the rapid flow of expression, 
are expected and greeted as sincere developments of feeling, and embodiments of 
thought. Accompanying the delivery of a lecture, which is written, they look like 
acting — and constitute a dr9matic reading. His action is sometimes peculiarly im- 
petuous, frequently graceful; his choicest attitudes have much dignity. The largest 
portion, particularly the introductory portion, of his discourses, however, is read 
without much action or particular emphasis. He reserves himself for the more 
splendid passages — and in these he proves a fine declaimer. He takes great pains to' 
modulate his voice, which is rich and pleasing. Whenever he attempts to extem- 
porize, he is unsatisfactory — ^he stammers, and seldom gets the right word after many 
endeavours. We have frequently heard him spoil some fine sentences by these 
adventurous interpolations. At after times, he makes a desperate effort to enunciatei 
the idea he desires to interpolate, before he forgets the words he would clothe it in — 
and the effect has been electric, because his success was unexpected, both by ourselves 
and him. We partake the difficulty, and share the triumph. Extemporaneous speakers 
who stammer in the impatient rush and hurry of thoughts, are generally effect! ve> 
from this very cause. Besides, we are inclined to give them credit for more sincerity, 
when we see, as it were, the secret throes of their intellectual parturition. Of this. 
Mr* Fox was a remarkable instance. 
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OB, AN ANBGDOTB OF NBLSON. 

Says Nelson's father — once says he! 
I vants a beer-skin do ye see; 
So Nelson once, he sees a beer. 
Says he: "I vant's to kill that ere;" 
Takes up his gun — ^runs down the side. 
So kiird the beer — so gets his hide ; 
When he comed back, they did him tax, 
Becase as how he didn't ax 
Whether he mought go~or no; 

And so. 
He told 'em what it was, ye know. 
As made him come first for to go^ 
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No. n. 

"Neque enim quod ante oculos titam Mt, taffecerit iuiueiiJ^^^Boeth, 

Meditation ! — ^in the very echo of the word as it peals on the ear, what soft 
associations arise, arrayed in all the comeliness of ideal beauty, flitting before 
the raptured imagination, delicately visible to the ruminating mind, as evening 
clouds to the natural eye, shadowing the distant horizon with their foamy 
bosoms ! 

I cannot conceive it possible that any being pollutes existence and does not 
meditate. The most dissipated, the wildest slaves of passion, hare their medi- 
tative hour. PtUo ergo sum, remarked a modern theorist in philosophy, and 
though the correctness of the expression, non puto, ergo non sum, is disputa^ 
ble, we may still maintain that those whose minds are constituted of thinking 
materials, are always in fact longer livers than others who rarely devote an 
instant to reflection. Thoughtless carelessness, seems to steal time by 
diminishing its value, while reflection dissipates monotony as it warily length^ 
ens the fugitive moments of each departing day. 

It is very possible that many think who never think they do ; and on the 
contrary, that sometimes others who do not think, cheat themselves into a 
belief of their thoughtful character. The latter case is not in the least para- 
doxical or uncommon. Weak people who admire the praises showered on 
V the man of refection," conceitedly and compulsively struggle to share the 
praise of reflection, and fancy themselves its warmest devotees. When I said 
above, that meditation was confined to no special character, I meant the word 
to be limited in its signification, though I wished to proclaim the universality 
of its dominion. There is an awful difference between the meditations of the 
wise and the foolish, between the convulsed emotions and boundless ramifica- 
tions of hurried thought, and regular, disciplined racioticination. The ideasi of 
him who may be said vitally to reflect, will be assembled however fruitfully^ 
yet with some regard to proportion and order. They will be strung together 
m a sympathetic connection ; each following its preceding one as if the seces« 
sion of one idea occasioned the arrival of another. To apply a metaphor : 
the idea of the reflecting wise are similar to the links of an unbroken chain, 
where however numerous the different links, every single one has its apposite. 

The affectation of excellence is the ruling order of the day ; and characters 
who make the world and its re-echoed flatteries the subject of their most 
ambitious hopes, consider it mt>re consonant with the feelings of inactivity 
to adopt the external show in preference to internal merit. It is amazing 
to trace the current of sly vanity, and observe how far and how mazily it 
winds its course. With respect to the professions of being sentimental and 
reflecting, this is remarkably observable. Women, the toys imd decorated 
dolls of some, and the humiliated associates of others, withm these few years 
are converted from their giddy effeminacy natural to their sex, to the fervour 
of sentiment and reflection. )n this adoption of a foreign nature there is at 
least one virtue — ^humility : they confess, that in themselves there is nothing 
to influence admiration, and therefore they resort to forced assumptions to 
oropagate their claims to applause. Let me aot be mistaken: I would not 
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confound distiactioas for the benefit of satirical censure. Tbere are occa-» 
sionally in existence zfem women who realty^ are reflecting ones: but these 
are outnumbered by tne affected prudes whose reflection is a misnomer for 
suUenness or formal insensibility* It is not for me to decide which is the more 
preferable as a companion ; the female stoic, who wantons with taciturnity^ 
or the woman who can be enga^n^ly loquacious without being monotonous^ 
lively and yet free from the indiscriminate saUies of badinage. Mr. Demo-> 
critus, jun. avows himself an admirer of those lovely, overweening charms in 
the female character, which assimilate themselves to the ancient simplicity of 
the patriarchal times, without retaining aught of their boorishness. I am» 
however, no disciple of RoUsseau, and when stating my unpretended admira* 
tion for simplicity in all its native tenderness, I consider th^t its existence is, 
like most things, comparative; and, that it is not confined to any particular 
limits. Some of my rural assQpiates have engendered very mysterious ideas of 
excellence in the female character. Tom Brown, the son of a neighbouring 
fisurmer, thinks his wife very valuable and amiabUy because she pricks her 
loaves neatly and expeditiously with a fork; while 'Squire Hollingswortb 
boasts that his wife, like the smirking Rebecca of olden times, does not think 
it a debasing condescension to be seen with a bucket in her hand. My 
reverend firiend, Mr. Alworthy, differs somewhat from me, and conceives that 
tlie most exquisite refinement in feeling and reflection, to be reconcilable with 
all the lovely accoutrements of women. Still we both agree, that affectatioa 
has a loathsomeness connected with it: and like all pretensions, (having for 
their basis, selfish motives, and supercilious audacity,) is a nauseous, thougli 
nou7 almost universal, attribute that has fastened itself to the human character,^ 
there to revel on the heart's best sympathies. I vote that aU affected womea 
be discarded from the Bath Assembly-Rooms ;* at all events, affectation is 
unworthy of any epithet but * disgusting,' and when discovered, we may ba 
certain that it is not deserted by its usual concomitants, inanity, selfishness, 
and deceit. 

To refer to the subject mentioned in the commencement of this letter, I 
must briefly remark on that admired perfection, losing one's self in thought} 
or, as the common phrase says, being " lost in thought," In the " Confes-i 
sions of a Young Author," a pleasant paper in the first number of the Inspec- 
tor, losing one's self in thought is mentioned in a short note, as being •* the 
silly excuse of every blunderer now-a-days." When I lighted on this sentence^ 
its truth gained my immediate assent In the times of my juvenile gaities, I 
remember passing an hour or so in the company of two maiden sisters of diffe* 
rent opinions and habits. The younger (Caroline by name) was Nature's 
simple child, and though she was not beautiful enough to attract the wooing 
gaze, her disappointment had not soured the milk of human kmdness* Th^ 
eld^, whose name (Zelinda) resembled the affectation of her sentiments and 
deportment, was the creature of perverseness and repi^sive affectation. At 
the tea-table, Caroline charmed by the hilarity of her conversation and evi« 
dently studied no concealment, nor vaunted any singular attachment to particu-r 
lar whims and unwomanly attributes. By some, she virould be chronicled as 
careless: there was sprightliness together with the fitful gleams of vol,uble wit» 
which demonstrated more nonchtuance than morose beings could neglect t9 
animadvert on. The graces which accompanied the music of her words, the 
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lanoceDt SjparUiog of her speaking eye (litde dimmed by tbe wear of eight lus« 
trums,) and that witchery of a fascinating address, which no language can 
communicate, rendered her an elegant contrast to her bile-dieeked, affected, 
and frowning sister. Tbe one seemed as if she degraded her protuberant lips 
by wanning them with a sip of tea, the other put the cup to her mouth and 
laughed with her eye over the brim. Zelinda appeared to me quite lost in 
thought, and rarely unlocked her lips, except it were to qualify my assertions, 
and amplify her own. She was detestable enough to calumniate her own 
sex with a virulency never admitted within a generous bosom. When she 
ceased her poignant observations, she was again locked up in herself, ban- 
qnetting, I presume, on the delectabilities and superlative charms of **self.'* 
You mentioned, some time since, that Newton might be acquitted for his 
absence ; but I question if ever that great man, when the noted apple which 
si]^Eested the laws of gravitation, tumbled from the tree, was so far gone as 
tomacy himself in the garden of Eden instead of his own. What will you 
say, when you hear of a woman, while sitting at the tea-table, putting her 
fingers into the fervid and steamy tea-pot, forgetful of the sugar-basin ? So 
buried in her ime^inings as gradually to slide her teap-cup from her mouth to 
her ear ?* Much more I remember of this maiden anomaly; but I trust most 
of your readers will already select their favourite from this virgin duo. 

We are not only the creatures of habit, but the victims of fitful passion, 
uneven sensibilities, and mysterious emotions* It is often beyond our phy- 
sical capabilities to withdraw our attention from objects which we languisn- 
ingly meditate on : however fertile they may be m their own essence, we 
continue to ruminate on their qualities and attractions, spell-bound, as it were, 
to the tyrannic influence of thought. This adoration to one particular train 
of reflection is exquisitely adapted to toy away the morbid humours which 
will sometimes torture the most amiable. 

Opportunity and locality have their connected charms over our meditations. 
We snould be more likely to devote an hour to patriotic pensiveness, when 
traversing the hallowed plains of Morathon by moonlight, than by gazing on 
the fimtastic effeminacies of an opera dancer. Gray, the poet of smooth fan- 
cies, torote his ** Elegy" in a countiy churchyard, as the curfew tolled *^ the 
knell of parting day." I have not rorgotten that there are minds so consti- 
tuted as to be able to meditate at all times and seasons. For my part, were 
I to choose an hour best calculated for unprejudiced feeling, and calm reflec- 
tion, I would select that one, when the weary head reposes itself on the 
downy pillow. I wonder that no poet has sacrificed an ode to the *^piUow ;*' 
there is a wide scope for all the moral beauties of poesy, in the celebration of 
so serviceable and delightfiil a nocturnal companion. Alas ! alas I when at 
tbe salutary hour of eleven, I deposit my tired limbs on my bed, adjust my 
n%ht-cap, smooth my counterpane, regulate the bed-curtains, and dispose my 
pillow — just as I turn myself on my right side, what pleasing sensations steal 
on me, coloured with the shady tints of melancholy ! How ofbn do I solilo- 
quize thus : ** Merciful God ! another day has ebbed away from my appointed 
number, and the same soft pillow again relieves me ! I thank thee that no 
studied crimes have blottea my soul this day, althoi^rh I tremble from the 
oonadoiisQess of my unreckoned vanities and errors. Would that no wretched 



• Wn notl^Moora wyt, " driDk to me with thine eyes.** The can coDStitott a more convenieat 
recepiach for tca-dxiakiDg machines than bright eye8.~£D. 
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son of guilt ma^ writhe to nisfat in the agonies of oonvictioii at sleepless 
midnight! Would that all might sleep in peace!" But, I must conclude, 
wishing you every possible happiness. 

July \2th, 1826. 

P.S. I am desired to mention, that 'Squire Hollingsworth was highly 
gratified by a perusal of the " Comedy of Love" in your last. He says you 
must be "a down-right good fellow." Do not be surprised, therefore, to 
receive a basket of ripe fruit, as a present of gratitude from him. 



LONDON NEWS. 
My dear Juty 16*A, 1826. 

Well, U n'y que le premier pas qui covie^ so here goes — ^though indeed I 
wish I had not promised to comply with your unconscionable request. I need 
not tell you that London is somewhat larger than our great city of Bath : in 
truth, it IS too large, and at the rate of its increase within these few years, bids 
fair to require the wholesome check of some architectural Malthus, to the 
staying the free propagation of bricks and mortar. Streets spring up here as 
fast as an alum-lKisket crystalize ; and with so little apparent assistance that one 
would be inclined to say, in Jeremy Bentham's phraseolc^, that they were 
aut(^nous. I have my misgivings as to the wholesomeness or ultimate ad- 
vanteige to the country of this Daniel Lambertizing of the metropolis. The 
great size of Rome was one of the causes of the decline of her mighty empire, 
to be particularly borne in mind, in the event (not farther off, it is saicf, than the 
next session of parliament) of our being Hke Rome, chiefly dependent for our 
supply of corn on foreign jerranaries. There are, however, two qualifying 
circumstances in the present street-breeding mania : the salubrity of the at- 
mosphere of Cockaigne is promoted, and the ^* tides of human existence" 
^anglice, crowds) meet with fewer obstacles to their " graceful flowing ;" 
from the great aery width of the new streets, and from the superior elegance 
of the new houses. The utile and duke are happily blended m both. I am 
particularly pleased with the intended demolition of Carlton house, and the im- 
provements east and west of Charing Cross, now in their foetal existence. The 
placing the National Gallery of the Fine Arts, on the site of the King's Mews, 
isperfect in situation. It will be an elegant link of connection between the 
Westeneers and the Orientals of the city. Taste for the Fine Arts is perhaps 
your only leveller of the conventional distinctions of the several grades of 
society. Of the new palace of Buckingham house, I can only say that it is the 
very worst spot for such an edifice that ingenuity could hit upon. It is what 
the sailors call ** scrooged up in a good for nothing nook ;" and to be made at 
all comfortable (beyond that it can never aspire) it must materially trench 
upon the conveniences and comforts of all the neighbouring residents. The 
only excuse is the partiality of his present majesty for the site of his nativity; 
beyond doubt a most amiaSle feeling. 

Drury lane and Covent garden are both closed for the season. The former 
is to be let, after shameful conduct of the proprietors to EUiston, to whom 
they are totally indebted for the present value of the property.* I have been 

• Since tbe date of this letter, it Is undentood that Mr. Price, the American manager, has ww^nded 
<M tn^emfiU with the proprieton.^SD. 
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bat twice to tbe opeia; and then merely to hear Pa8ta» who is, if possible, 
DQore thrilling and enchanting than ever* I particularly allude to ner fine 
perfotmance in Madea. I cannot bear VeUuti*s cforlewing^ so never go on his 
squallo. Vauxhall is in great business this season ; and indeed deserves en- 
couragement ; you have here eveiy night a good concert, in which Braham» 
Miss Stephens, Madame Vestris, De B^nis, and several others bear a part; 
and a very passable ballet, that is, as ballets go with us in England. 

I was hugely disappointed with the National Gallery — to oe sure, it is only 
in its infancy ; but then, such as they are, I think the pictures overrated. I 
know I render my taste questionable in saying so, but I will not retract. I 
was infinitely more pleased with a visit to West's Gallery, Newman Street. 
But I will devote a letter to the details of these galleries, and say no more 
about them at present. The collections at Somerset House this year, on the 
whole, are but so-so. There are, however, one or two splendid exceptions : 
portraits of Mr. Canning and Mr. Peel, by Sir T. Lawrence. The first is a 
matchless picture, and I take it to be the president's happiest effort : not per- 
haps excepting his portrait of Wellington, that was exhibited last year. I 
could gaze on it " all a summer's day," it is so instinct with life and expres- 
sion, and is so livingly, all that has oftentimes transported me when witness- 
ipg. The portrait is in the alto relievo style, and represents Mr. Canning 

i'ust rising to address the House. I forget now whether you have ever heard 
. f r. Canning speak: if not, you have missed one of the most intellectual 
traits of modern times, and will be unable to perfectly appreciate the beauties 
of this picture. When excited, there gathers round the head and face of this 
^ghly gifted man, an electric atmosphere of genius, that discharges itself in 
flashes of wit and torrents of irresistible eloquence; which, to be at all con- 
ceived, must be witnessed, and which once heard can never be forgotten. The 
picture represents him in the first stage of this "embodied storm." The face 
IS unequably flushed ; his eye is fiery and unsteady, the inconstantes occular 
of inspiration ; his nostrils dilated and quivering, in a spasm of improvisatlrice 
excitement; his mouth, the fountain of eloquence, alone seems to acknow- 
ledge the controul of the will. The colouring in the back ground is most 
judicious : and instead of filled benches, and minute topical accuracy, is plain 
and undefined, so that the attention of the spectator is not at all distracted, but 
is fixed in silent wonderment on the mind-exhaling head and face of the 
matchless orator. To give a faithful likeness of the leading minister of a great 
country, and the first orator of the age, by merely transplanting to canvass his 
intellecUial expression, is an achievement of art, which requires not only what 
Sir Joshua calls the genius of mechanical performance, but also an imagina- 
tion and a judgment that rarely falls to the lot of the same individual. For- 
tunately for the artist, the style and contour of Mr. Canning's head and face 
are so eminently classical and intellectual, that the most common-place likeness 
nmst be more or less redolent of intellect. This portrait is more in the style 
and colouring of Vandyke and Titian than any other I have seen by Sir Thos. 
Lawrence. It has the bold, well defined outline and fidelity of the former, 
with the mellowed colpuring of the latter ; and like the portraits of these great 
SMsters, the end is attained hy the most unostentatious Tnean^, and the grace, 
and even the likeness, consists more in a happy fixation of the general 
evanescent air of Mr. Canning, than in a minute and very exact similitude of 
every feature. The picture is what I have stated it to be : not Mr. Cannm^, at 
Brompton lodge ; but Mr. Secretary Canning in the Hoiee of Commons^ the 
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leadbg^nuoislerttid die first orator SiiiBi||^d. Ittstoo good, asiuch, to be 
a tery iiaiithAil mortiiDg likeness. 

I know not for whom Sir IlioQias'iuis painted it; but I most earnestly hope 
it viU be placed in the ll^atiooal Gallery* It is worthy of it as'a work of art; 
atid it is worthy of this^great countiy, U) testify its sense of ^ merits of one 
to whom it is greatly indebted £)r its bi^ rank in the scale of nations, tod 
who owes his station to his oonunanding talents alone; by placing his pop- 
•trait in its National Gallei^ of the Fine Arts. I wish you would give the 
General a hint oii this subgect, he might urge it to his friend, the ci-dewmt 
Sir-C. Loi^9 now Lord somebody. 

T^ portrait of Mr. Peel is also first-rate, but of a different kind. As is (he 
aul^ect, so is the picture, less ideal than the other; but it is equsdly true and 
cbaracteristic of the individual. Mr. Peel is the most studied speaker in the 
House of Commons, and makes free use of all the appliances of art, save that 
4he most useful and important— the aft edan artem* In consequence of this 
n^ect, his vigilant attention to this effect and minute detail of voice, manner, 
dress, and gesture, is not only vitoious, but actually at times dis^ting. Hence 
the absence of the '' carelessly diffused" gracefulness of his right £>nourab]0 
.coIleague^s manner in his addresses to the house, and the mixture of theatric 
stiffiiess and foppery in his general deportment, which time and his own good 
sense alone can remedy. He is by no means a man of brilliant talents; butis 
•the possessor of mudi more availaJ^ endowments, to which he is indebted for 
im exalted station and bis deservedly high character, namely, good common 
sense, integrity of principle, fine tact, and the most unremitting industry. 
These have rendered him a more efficient head of the magisterial department 
of the government, than perhaps a man of more shming parts could be ex- 
pected to be. As might b^ expected from the circumstances of his birth, and 
from the rise to rank and power of a man, (not bom an aristocrat,) and tb 
whom nature has been by no means prodigal of genius, he is deeply tinctured 
with personal vanity. Indeed, notwithstanding his good sense, he is not at all 
times able to suppress the feelings.of self satis&stion with which he appears to 
be comdtantly fiUra. To an observing eye, this is not less evident in the struc- 
lUre than in the delivery of his speeches, which are pervaded throughout by a 
vein jof ostentadous egotism. His sentences are pompous, inflated at the same 
time; rugged and unfinished; quite different from the flowing, harmonious 
periods of Mr. Cannmg, 
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whose tongue 



Drops manna, and oould make the worse appear 
The better reason, to perplex and dark 
Maturest ooun^els." 

Mr. Peel is most effective when natural, that is, when he attempts no flights 
beyond the regions 0/ common sense, and regardless of style and self, depends 

Xn the usefdness 0/ his case alone for its adoption — as in his, upon the 
Ae, late excellei^t speech on the reformatipn of our criminal code. AH this 
is most strikingly and f^thfuUy pourtrayed in this picture. The attitude is 
stiff and studied, yet vergpuog on the de^t and the graceful. A cherished 
whitish l^d, the fingers aidbrned with nngs and studiously separated, is dis- 
played with feminine ostentadon. The head and hair are mean and mechani- 
cal; the hce handsomish, but unaristocratic, with an expression of urbane 
earnestness and self-conceit, blended with the shrewdness of good natural 
parts, wrought, if I may say so, with the most elaborate tare, by the most 
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elaborate machioery. Though the portnSt of Mr. Canning is much more ia 
the alto-rdief statue style, yet, when yon look at it, you think of nothing but 
the intelligence that constantly' exhales from his fine head and countenance. 
On the other hand, each finger and toe of Mr. Peel is so imuch an essential 
part of a studied whole, is so much of a middle term, of a syllogism of the 
.third figure, that the spectator knows not on which feature or member, in par- 
ticular, to fix his attention, and at length mentally exclaims, patuit in corpore 
vulhts. I have said so much on these two pictures, that I have not time to 
say a word about the rest, which, however are, as I before observed, but so-so. 

I am delighted to find that the cause of liberty and civilization, and I may 
add,' of Christendom, the Greek cause, is at length kindling a warm sympathy 
in England. You must, ere this, have read Lord Cochrane's prologue to 
his heart-stirring play. 1 look upon it as the prelude of glad tidings to the 
.** clime of the unforgotten brave,'' and an earnest of the efficient interference 
of Englishmen in a cause recommended to them by so many claims of grati- 
.tude, policy, admiratioh, and sympathy. I read with pleasure a short article 
to this effect, and appealing to Mr. Canning for the aid of his name and office, 
in a late number of the ^* IVews of Literature," a respectable weekly periodical. 

By the way, I hope the late jannizary row ^^ainst his sublimity. Sultan 
Mahmoud, may be of collateral assistance to the ureeks. I have a great deal 
to say about the actual state of Greece and Turkey, and on the numerous mis- 
representations of both, current in this country, but will postpone it to another 
opportunity. Suffiuce it for the present, that we possess less certain informa- 
.tion about both, than ot^t rationally to have been expected by this time. 
. I have read nothing new since I left Bath, but Maitland*s rfarrative of the 
Reception of Bonaparte on board the Beller<^hon. It does not, in my miod, 
satisfactorily exculpate him from the charge of taking in Bonaparte, as to his 
being sure of an asylum in England ; not that 1 think that Maitland intended 
to decoy him ; but that, in his anxiety to be the instrument of Bonaparte's 
being made a prisoner of England, he exceeded the limits prescribed by his 
instructions. He had a nice card to play, therefore should not be criticised 
Harshly. Napoleon's fascinating powers of conversation, his knowledge of 
mankind, and his control over his feelings are strikingly displayed in this 
Narrative. — ^Adieu. N. N. 



THE FIELD OF BATTLE BY MOONLIGHT. 

[by ROBERT MONTGOMERY.] 

• 

O, tiB a glorious thing for patriot's lay 
To sing the tearful deeds of vengeful war 
When round the blazing hearth assembled sit 
In joyous mood, the warm expectant throng 
Of hoary listeners. For young Freedom's sons 
Ecstatic moment when the Warrior smiles 
In his domestic peace! His tender wife 
With baby dandled on her pliant knee. 
And eyes full-lit with lore's adoring beams. 
Looks as she did when in the bower she sighed 
Her heart away; clamb'ring for one soft kiss 
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Another ehenib le«n, and wins the boon.' 

.The genial glow of gratitude o'ercomee. 

And on the fiUber's woolly <*heeks are aeen 

The briny glitterers which speak his thanks — 

Tears, such as soldiers shed to grace their tales 

When Memory unstrings each harsher nerve, . 

And flsmes them to relate of tented fields. 

Of scouted foes, of ramparts scaled and triamphs won. 

Though sweet the retrospect of perils past 
On which rich Glory pours her mantling rays, 
'Tis awful still to walk the field of war 
While on its clotted grass the moonbeams sleep. 
And Nature slumbers in her midnight shroud — 
When guns have ceased to roar and arms to gleam. 
And the hushed legions monlder where they fought. 

Now is deep Stillness spread o'er all the plain 
Whose withered stalks the smoke of war hath fumed: 
The breezy air wafts like a dying sigh 
Its &iut cool influence o'er the stilly fields. 
The noon-tide heats have melted all away: 
No more the thunder-clouds obscurely more 
Their dark and rainy bosoms 'long the skies. 
Gemmed now with all their nightly fulgent train. 
The silver moon, like fair attired queen. 
Enthrones her beauty on the piled clouds 
Diffusing round the halo of her beams: 
How gracefully she swims her blue career 
Unequalled! — save by high majestic ships 
That split the surfkce of the streamy deep 
With breast-like sail and tall uplifted mast- 
It is a mystic hour: so wrought with awe. 
The heart mtut feel but cannot tell its thoughts— 
Its adoration mounts the starry vault ! 

'Twas here the matin beams of this day's sun 
Shot from their ruby shrine, to wanton on 
The grassy blades with teeming verdure juiced; 
How changed now ! his weak and setting ray 
Hath shone on blood-stained limbs and moveless forms, 
Mocked thefkint mutter of a quiv'ring lip. 
Danced on a chilly brow, and sunken eye ! 

The bursting roai of cannon and of gun, 
The victor's sh6ut and wail of gasping men. 
The mutter of the trembling and the brave, 
The battle din have ceased — ^No more the sword 
And glitt'ring spear, and polished lance and helm, 
Th' unfbrled banners streaming to the wind, 
The fire<^yed steeds that shook their bristly manes, 
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And plunged, as CMltuwoHM from, beetling rocks. 
On plumed foes-Hire seen. Their horsemen, too, 
Who pressed their thighs upon tticir steaming backs. 
While whirled the flag, and clashed their dreadful arms, 
Their coursers prancing on the trampled plain. 
And wap-peals sounding through the filed ranks 
like thunder rumbling in the cleared clouds^ 
Have passed away : and this damp bloody plain— ^ 
A human slaughter-house — where man and msja 
Have rioted in mutual butchery ; 
Where God's own moulded images are strexvn 
In maimed wrecks — hacked i^or^ than rooted tr^es 
^ Uptorne by Afrique's dry and rustling blast, 
And branchless hurled upon her sandy heaths. 

On this Iwoad inoiild when erst thft.dai8ie8 lulling — 
Now torn by hoofii, and scarred by iron heels — 
Powerless and cold, a steed and rider lie! 
The moon-light, through the leafy bending tree 
Close by the brook that lares its knotty roots. 
Darts on his <leath cold &ce its jagged beams. 
The horse's big round reins hare ceased to wind 
Their ferrid stream throughout his languid limbs; 
His firm set joints and muscelly thighs are still, 
And his dark mane has lost its sleeky gloss: 
How ghastly to the eye his long red tongue. 
Hanging like pendant from his fallen jaw I 
On his cold side his master's helmless head 
Reposes — ^lifb's beating pulse bath stopped* 
Pale awfulness dwells in his gory cheek, 
And on his brow the thickly-matted locks 
Look terrible. His eyes are yet unclosed. 
And stare the moon with dre^d and rayless gaze. 
From his black ruffled eye-lash. His cold arms 
Lay passive on his thighs ; and one moist hand 
Yet graffps a dagger in its icy clench. 
Whose point has dived into some bleeding heart* 

What moan was that Ao^i^iful and deep 
An,d loingled pn^e of some infe^^ topgu^e ! ^ 
What sight is here to burst the p^nt-up soul. 
And open Pity's flooding Mream of t^rsl 
— With one knee rested on th' unfeeling ground 
And hand -tinned np In ig:igii|iiio ffie skies 
As if Hwould .win the InrinkiLg stars to wseep, 
A widow h?re b«ods o'firher slaughtered motel 
Her wild find ja^^troniaoe is all coinvulsed, 
Z<iki& leaves thajt, tremble on Uieir thready stems 
^ Fan'd by the l>re«^i the gmtle sigh of even 

Ar pfeu .4r^ ^if^t» Affloblaiitie to iier grief; 
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Jiid the dlgbt air batlm iter white vnoovered breast. 
Whereon her babe had lain, and drank its milk; 
Berioii^ hair &Ua upon her coached back, 
And daiislles ibeie>-Pesp«iriaglsr she looka 
On the sUff iiMna of her poor huabftnd slain: 
While speechless he to all her widow's groans!-"* 
Mow in ber own the takes his atifienedluHiid, 
And Ibndlj strivea 1o cfaafe it into life: 
AgtAti, she «sBts a phrensied glaasoe anmnd, 
Tbm aohs and faics on theqniet hesrens— 
lUid then lets Ml a worn mid Iteg'slngtear 
Totvidkle on her Veathless soUdien brow ; ^ 
The pretty lAiie«yed bribe, dainb orphan he*! 
HiAs bos little ^gers on his father's choek, 
SmHes yetunconscioas cff bisnoifaer'a woe, 
Anrd BCKttersallthe tean^be's'sfaeddingtlier^!^ 

Jkig 18/4* 19M> Devonshire Streett Queen S^are, Zenion, 



HANNCBS AND CliSTQMS OP THS ENGLISH. 

IMjt treoukUedfnm Une WriSuft of a tMraied Bindoo. 

The <9]8toni8 of tUis jcoimtiy are ao ve:^ 4liSere)it ivom ibose tof ours, that I 
xilteD liuDcy iovself ia another motllL Tie very lorder of mature h almost in- 
verted hece — «ay and night are notihe saoaeias they are with us — ^the jpeople, 
either from ignorance or perversenese^ xxm&unding one mth the oljber. Their 
ds^ generally bc^gins at 4100O9 and ends at midnigot, ^ that fhey seldom taate 
tbcisweets of the morning : nay» I have been informed^ that gi:eat numbers in 
this town have never seen the sun rise ! Those, indeed, who get their liveli- 
hood I^y their iabour, are obliged io conform to Nature's law in this respect ; 
but ihey do it with great unwiUingness» and are reckoned miserable by die 
better acurt, on this account. 

Hiere is a veiy odd mixture of wisdom and foU^ in (this fteople. It is sur- 
prising to aee by what curious inventions and ingenious devices they mans^e 
to acquire wealWy and what ridiculous 4nelihods they take to squander it again. 
Th^ have two little pieces cS ivory, about half an inch thick, exactly square 
on aS aides, and eacn side marked with black specks of a difiecent number. 
Theae th^ahake^in a wooden box, (being vastly ,ples||f^ with^the rattle,) and 
4hen ihraw them jout upon a table ; and* as far <a8 I can widerst^nd^ he that 
.has the.g9od fortune to throw the dughestnusaber, wins the jnoney {rom the 
t&L ^ It is hxfpossible to express what care, anxie^, jay, griei^ andxag^ 2ip^ 
jpear inihehr countenances by tusq^taccordinsas ^hey,meet with good or bad 
wicceMu I am told4h^y will sit ^p wholeoiiij^ tqgi^er, axvl/ceciuently rinn 
4hemsehre8 at this cSversbn, if it may be ^called sq, when it jj^ivesithemso 
•much Aineasuiegs^ and tortures them with ^sp wmy Ji^olent .passions* It is 
wQ^adesfid that 4nen of ao much ingenmty apd understaindi^ on other thii)gs, 
ahould'talfe auch delight in ao UiHiifg and senseless an amusement We bave 
been jzi^h ^xxisiki to account ior this i^consiste^icy. Our .good brother 

o 2 
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Kistnoo is of opinion^ that though they shew themselves to he reascnable crea-' 
tures at certain particular seasons, yet they do not enjoy their reason loDg at a 
time, hut have, every now and then, short intervals of madness* For my own 
part, as I have ohserved mothers to give their children little rattles to please 
and quiet them, I helieve they still retain their inclination for them when diey 
are^rown up men.' 

'Hie person at whose house we lodge, carried us with him about midnight 
to another of their diversions — ^he led us into a large room beautifully illumi- 
nated with a great variety of lamps : but we had no sooner entered it than fear 
took possession of our spirits. We saw on every side of us the most gbastly 
figures that imagination can form : they immediately gathered about us, and 
we should certainly have taken to our heels, had we not heard them, on a 
sudden, talking to one another, to our great surprise, vnth voices like those of 
men and women. Still it was difficult to believe them rational creatures. 
What gave us the more courage was, that we saw several of our own countiy* 
men, (as we thought by their dress,) not in the least terrified at these deformed 
figures, but walking amongst them with great intrepidity. We soon fomxl, 
however, upon accosting them in our language, that they were not our coun- 
trymen, but had only assumed our habit, and would have passed upon the 
company for us. We were going to lay hands on them, in order to pmiish 
them for their villainy, when our landlord stopped us, and told us, (as our 
interpreter explained,) that they had no ill design in it, but only chose that 
dress to di^ise their real persons, as it was always customary for such as 
frequented the assembly. I then easily comprehended the reasons for all those 
monstrous appearances which startled roe at first : but I could not imagine 
what end of pleasure they could propose to themselves for their meeting in this 

' manner, *till I observed their behaviour more narrowly, perceived certain 
amouTous toyings that passed between them; and saw one or our pretended 
cast make a sign to a female to leave the room, I presently knew it to be a 
place of assignation for lovers, who, I suppose, come at that time of night 

to ^keep one another in countenance, and to avoid the notice of the 

madstracy. 

JBut, among all ffaeir entertainments, none has given me so clear an insight 
into their manners, as the following one. We were conducted into a spacious 
house, full of people, who upon seeing us enter, immediately rose from their 
seats, either to do us honour, or the better to gratify their curiosity by staring 
at us. Our attention was wholly engrossed by the music of the place, which 
was exquisitely fine. I should have been well contented, had tnis been the 
only gratification of the evening : but I soon found this was not all the people 

^ expected, by their looking every now and then at a curtain which was sus- 
pended from the ceilifl^, and reached to a raised floor, about breast high from 
the ground. I had iscarcely made this observation, when the music ceased, 
the curtain was drawn up, and discovered the house to be much larger than 
I at first supposed; there was a great room beyond it, very richly fiirnished: 
and what was more surprising, the room pften vanished during the entertain- 
fnftnt, and as often made its appearance again : nay, it would sometimes make 
room for gardens, meadows, mountains, and even the sea itself. There en- 
tered three men. who talked tb^ier for a little while, and then went out 

' 2gam. : presently after came in two women, who, after a little discourse, went 
out in the ^me manner. In sh(Mrt several persons came in and went out, whose 
countenances and actions seemed to express a great variety of passious. The 
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people often louehed very heartily, and I suppose there was a great deal of wit 
m what was said ; but as I coula not understand it, I amused myself by ob- 
serving the behaviour of the company. 

One might perceive in all the ladies, notwithstanding their endeavours to 
conceal their inclinations, that their chief pleasure consisted in being noticed 
and flattered by the genUemen; but these latter who seemed most in their 
favour were, in my opinion, the most unworthy of it. They were the most 
tawdry, conceited, ridiculous animals I ever beheld : they did eveiy thing in 
imitation of the women to whom they would recommend themselves; Siey 
afifeoted a soft smile, spoke in an effiminate tone of voice, and mimicked their 
airs* These fellows had a great many peculiarities in their dress ; they had, 
too, a great deal of borrowed hair, on tneir heads. They are called doiidieSf 
and in high repute with certain ladies called coquettes* 

The next place of public entertainment we were carried to, differed but 
little in appearance from the last : it seemed, indeed, somewhat more spacious. 
We were told this was esteemed their most elegant amusement, because it 
was supported by the nobility and gentry ; the common people not resorting 
Either, the expence being above their pocket, and the performance above 
their taste. We waited much longer for music now than before. As I saw 
the instruments all ready, I enquired the reason, and was told, that they per- 
formed no music 'till the entertainment began, because it entirely consisted of 
music. At length it b^an, and in truth seemed more excellent than that we 
heard before. The curtain was drawn up, and discovered a far more extensive 
prospect than I had seen at the other house ; but, like that it often chauged, 
and we sometimes seemed to be in a royal palace, then in a forest. There came 
before us two men richly habited, with high plumes of feathers on their heads, 
exceeding those of the king of the nine nations. Their walk had dimity, and 
their appearance bespoke a kind of majesty. From hence, I longea to hear 
their rough manly conversation, worthy their noble mien and figure: but, 
judge my astonishment when I heard them squeak, in voices like young girls ; 
and my interpreter assured me they had no other ! In short, I was told 
they were a odd species of creatures, who only resembled men in their outward 
form. They are not the natives of this country, but are imported from a 
foreign country, renowned for the breed of this singing species, and they cost 
an immense expence. When they spoke they seemed to sing ; and when they 
sang, I know not to what it may be compared. It was surprising, something 
like the notes of our country birds: but it would have been more pleasing had 
it been more natural. I observed the audience greatly delighted with their 
entertainment, and sometimes expressing their approbation by the most rap- 
turous applause. I imagined it was at the meaning of what was sung to them, 
which I could not understand ; but I was afterwards informed, that they no 
more understood the language than myself. 

I conclude my observations on English entertainments, with a general re- 
mark that they have a strange love for novelty, and will prefer whatever is 
foreign, to that which is the produce of their own native soil and nation, even 
though their own is much more valuable. 

The coffee'hmues here do not properly come under the previous denomina- 
tion. To these the women are not accustomed ; the men only frequent them 
either to do business, or because they have nothing to do. The humours of 
these places are infinite, there being as many different humours as there are 
persons, who generally figure as politicians m their way, who come to read 
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certain public papers, and afterwardift taft, cavit, oommwi^ ttt 4Uupf^hff9k 
arguiBS on the subject with great zesd mkI aeemia^flagacity^ Ei«iy ooieeN 
house has a set of these people. They settle the affimof powmUt aad 
tmgbty kings and nations — mer examine the eonAietof thm ebie%— *they say 
how tnejT ought to be governed at home, and how govern otiiers abroad: tiieir 
Inowle^e extends beyond the mighty ocean ; but it often happens ihett while 
they are settling the policy of kings, and the affidrs of nation^ they apertiMiiBg^ 
to ruin themselves, by neglecting their own. 

The government of this people is caUed ekvt7: but our warrior efaief is of 
Opinion, that it q partly military, from the vast army it maintains when they 
are at peace with other nations. The natives of tl^ country are very pasM 
lb their own government — they say it is the best in the world*— yet they are 
seldom pleasol with their governors. Their legislature i» also said to make 
the best laws, and their magistraftes to execute £em the woM of any people 
louder the sun. Strange !' that a people who know how to think so rij^ity. 
should act so wrong, ff liiese people have some of the best of laws, it is not 
very wonderful since theyl^ave such a variety of them. They hav^ their sutme 
law, their common law,^ their civil law, and — ^more laws tihan: I eonid reconnt 
from sunrise to sunset. The natives ^emselves are ignorant of theeskftenoe 
of the majority of them. Almost one quarter of the people get tlieir livdiK 
hood by teaching others what the law is, and they twe (he namo of tlwir 
vocation from their employment; yet these very men of the law design among^ 
themselves respecting what is, and what is not law. But however they des^ti* 
about it, they live by it, and live the better the more they design. 

The commerce of this country I find to be very great ae^ ^elMnsivej not 
Only with the neighbouring nations, but to the ftirtnermost parts of the world: 
it is this which makes them so powerfu! a people, who have long been' aceooBtad 
masters of the great deep. There are particular persons who carry on tiiis. 
business ; for which purpose there is a most magnificent structure ereeted^ ia 
which they meet every day. Here we saw people of almost every neticni, who* 
beheld us with seeming admiration ; nor could we but admire, when we wtse 
told, that these people dealt fbr more ixr one day, than the revenueftof onff 
t)ations would amount to in a year } 
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Sxtract qfa teltur.ftom Mr. JSy^, iaM MMOimrAt^ AjmUS, lAMt 

By the last packet yoa received the distressing isldiigettce: of tbelosa of ow 
dear Brethren, White, Truscott, Hillier, Oke^ a»l Jonetw ^tb tbi^ White siad 
three children, and Mr». Truscott ttid one child. Not koewiog that any one 
had written to you, I endeavoured to send ytm a few hues, but. so agitated aad 
iKfflicted vras I, that I scarcely knew what I wrote^ Aa lioOn^ hivnever^ a» I 
could become c^m, I saw it to be my duty to hasten td Antijpiih This, djul^, 
imder the blessing of God, Iperfbrmed without delays and a moiBt pifoAil duty 
X will assure you it vi^as. This circumatanee^ however, with tint of the dcour 
Brethren and Sisters Imvifig spent theif last 6ays with us^ put me in possessicHk. 
of a variety Of painfblly interesting psurtienlars comected vithi tUs mM ^Sict* 
live event5 \rtnch ho one eke ean mm Knowinft Aat yon tvtt wA te h»vf^ 



attlheiitfiMrmatiottyqacanyt, I swdjou, wiiboutlonoCtiiB^,, tbe fijUmring 
copioua extracts firom my JiorumaL 

XdontsArcUty Xbomday, Fek 23.--<By tho jgood pravideoc^ of God, I and 
Mrs. Hyde again landsd We, tram, the Distnct-Meetiog. We left Su Kitt's 
yjesterds^^ alK>ut elereoi a*cloi^ ia the forenooog, in tcmfoay with the Brethren 
WhUe, tiilliepj Trisoptt, Joaesv and Okie ; Sisters Wlute, Tiru8oo1it> and Jonea; 
Brother White's three childr«% aad Brother Trusoott^s little son, with twa 
servants Upon the whole, we had as s^ood a passage as we generaliy have ia 
our District vessels; never enviably ond^oBietiinss scarcely tolerable^ The 
Brethreft and their fomilies laaded» and rested with us about four hours. Bco* 
iher Okie preached to a good Qoi^egaition» &om " The sfrace of our Lord 
Jesus Christy and the k>vaof God» and the Qonunuaion of toe Holy Ghost be 
with yoaaS, Amen^'' 2 Cor. xui» 14. Il was a blessed season : one of our 
imteUigient ftieods said, " that it was one of the best sermons he ever heard.'' 
A respectable coloured young wonaa was deeply i^Sected under it» and is likely 
to be a seal to lus minutry* We then a&ctu)aate}y teok our leave oCeaw 
other, and the Brethren asijed for Antigua. 

The Districfr^IifeetiiK was cme of considerable importance^ and of deep so^ 
lemnity and profit. The Missionary Meetings were weU attendeo^ and the 
coUectaoas were gped. The. word piieached was easterly received hy the pec^k^ 
apd the large new chapel was often crowded*^ The Sacramental occasions were 
seasons of great refrwiog^ as were abo the Band-J\IeetiQg]3. The death and 
funeral of our dear Brother Gilgrass mneb afiected us^ and served to soleaimiait 
a Bistriot-Meetiag never tOr be foigGAtes^ Ho had been upwards of twenty 
years iu tlie work« and hoiiQ«rably» yea, enviably died in iL He died surroun/^. 
ed by his weeping Btethren^ and was the next day carried by eight of us to his 
graise. His lifb was one oS devotedbess to God, and his death was peace. 

Friday, 24th.; — I was surprised and alaf med to day about eleven o^dodk by 
a messenger running to mry bouse» saying, ** The 8€bo(»er is coming bach, sv, 
the Missionary' Schooner." I wen^ off to bar as soon as possible* The sea 
was vsery bi^, sad it waa long beferol eouid get on board. I however hailed 
her, and received the very acc^fitaUe answer ^ all is weU." When I reached 
hear the Brethen iftfcmned nie» that diere wasa heavy sea in the chanaeI,-*-that 
th^ bad haA a bad night>. with the wind right a-head; and^ thai they were 
drifting down to> Nevis» and saw no probability of reachuog Antigua wklat tha 
wind and sea conlimied as they were^ Their wives ana cluldren had beeai 
y/ery iU, and the Captain had ^vea it a& his opinion that il wouki be more; 
prudent ta vetnrni than proeeod. I thanked Ged that the^y were safe, mi, pva 
them a wefeonw to evety eootfort Aat my house can aSord. When on Bhora 
they alt sooa forgot their tronbleft We united to thsmk God &r metci^dlj^ 
pretervtng'them, and to pray to Him that ^mr stay anunig us migU be biessei 
t0 Ike people* Throo^ut the day &a weather coitfinued inereasii^y 
un&soarable. In the «f eniog Brother Hillier preached a very useful sermon 
te a good congNgaliM^ hom ** ^eu not, lit^ flock, for it is yotur Father'a 
gped pteaoMre ta giva yois the kiagidbnb'' Luke xiL 32^ We afi en^yed it 
mneh^ and il was qfoite a word kt season. 

Saturday^ l%Mi.**-Tfae weather sditt bcnsteioas: the ni^ has beoi very 
8lQrmy^aad wa wese dl thankful that die Brethren and Sisters, wei^e not ok-^ 
posed to it. This morning we had a solemn and deH^tful fn^mMeetiittt in 
the chappl. We went also to see.the Rector^ and were kindly received. The 
d£gr>however,hasbeeaoaeofaQaielytatheBredueB; theyare very wishful 
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to r^ch their stations, but tliey see» as do aH, that it would be imprudent fo^ 
them oow to attempt it^ as the weather is worse. We are sorry for them and 
our dear people in Antigua, but it is a great privilege to our people here and 
our hopes are great in reference to the coming Sabbath day. 

Suncby, 26th. — ^Brother White in the forenoon preached to us a profitable 
sermon from 1 John v. 19 : " And we know that we are of God." He after- 
■wards with Brother Hillier, administered to Brother Jones, Brother Oke, and 
myself, and to the Society, the sacrament of the Lord's Supper.' It was a 
solemn season. We next attended to the school, and at three o'clock Brother 
Truscott preached to a large congregation in a very earnest manner. Brother 
Hillier preached at Little Town. At night the chapel was crowded to hear 
Brother Jones, a man much beloved here. He gave us a most excellent sermon 
from 1 Sam. ii. 30 : " Them that honour me I will honour." I know not 
when I have seen such marked attention under a sermon, and such hopeful 
indications of good bemg effected. Brother White, his superintendant, obser« 
ved to me afterwards, mat it was the best sermon he ever heard him preach. 
O thou most Holy Spirit, by whose inspiration the Holy Scriptures were 
written, accompany with thy demonstrative enerey, for Jesus' sake, the word 
preached this day, and make it powerful to me salvation of all who have 
heard it. I omitted to state, that Brother Oke, went a few miles into the 
country this evening, and preached on Symns's estate to a very large congrega- 
tion. He appears to have been much blessed in the discharge oi his dnty to 
himself and to the people. His text was Psalm xxiii. 

Monday, 27th. — ^The wind and sea still continue unfavourable, and the 
brethren are very uneasy at their long detention. Brother Oke, at six o'clock 
diis morning, preached a solemn and useful sermon, from L Chron. xxix. 15 : 
«For we are strangers before thee, and sojourners, as were all our fathers; 
our days on llie earSi are as a shadow, and there is none abiding." To illus- 
trate his text he referred to the situation of his brethren and himself, " We are 
strangers, said he, and mere sojourners among you. We have been driven 
here by stress of weather; we shall soon be gone agam, and perhaps you will 
see us no more for ever. So it is with the children of men generally. We 
are all strangers and sojourners in this world ; we are hastening to another ; 
soon we shall leave all on earth and be no more seen here for ever," kc, &c« 
About noon tiie brethren met altogether in mjr study, to consult on what 
they should do. Our seafaring fnends had given as their most decided 
jud^ent that the Missionary schooner could not, in consequence of her 
various defects, beat up to Antigua for a number of days, if at all, so long 
Iks the wind and sea continued as they were. We sent for the Captain, and 
ask^ him candidly to tell us what he thought of his vessel. << Gentle- 
men," he replied, *^ it is an unpleasant thing for me to say any thing 
i^ainst my own vessel, but I do not think she will reach Antigua in less than 
four days, if this weather continues." To be four days longer from their 
charge, quite alarmed them, and in the end they determined to go in the 
Maria, mail-boat, Captain Whitney, which leh here this evening at sunset. She 
is a fine vessel, sails well, and it is to be hoped they will reach home to-mor- 
row. The Mission-house was filled with people when it was known they 
were going. We sang the 536th hymn ; the whole of it I felt to be very 
grateful to my feelings, but especially the words^ 

" There we shall meet again 
When ail our toils arf o'er; 
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And death, and grief, and paini 

And parting are no more : 
We shall with all our brethren rise. 
And grasp thee in the flaming ikies." 

We next prayed with each other^ and took an affectionate leave. May God, 
in his abundant mercy, ^ve his angels charge over them. 

Wednesday, March 1st — ^We have been much surprised to hear ttat the 
Brethren have not yet arrivedin Antigua. What can be the cause of it we 
know not, only the weather has continued vei^ unfavourable. What has 
heightened our astonishment is, that the schooner nas arrived there ; at this we 
are almost confounded. May the Lord graciously preserve them. 

Friday, 3d. — ^By another arrival from Antigua we have been much grieved 
to hear that the ]\&l-boat has not arrived, or been heard of. The people are 
beginning to be very uneasy about her, but I cannot fear. The Lord bless 
them, and make them a blessing wherever they are, and kindly preserve and 
comfort the poor people in Antigua, who are suffering from their absence. 

Tuesday, 7th. — How to record the mysterious, the overwhelming events of 
this day, 1 am at a loss to teU. My mind is almost distracted. The Maria is 
lost! The Brethren White, HiUier, Truscott, Jones, and Oke, the Sisters 
White and Truscott, with their dear children, (four in number,) their two ser- 
vants, the Captain, and all. but twQ of the crew, are drowned ! Sister Jones 
alone has escaped to tell us ! Great God, what is thy design in this over- 
whelming affliction ? It lays reason prostrate, and strikes even thy people 
dumb before thee. They were blessed men. They were engaged m thy 
work. Thou didst recently baptize them anew with the Holy Ghost, and they 
were hastening forward with renewed strength^ to all human appearance, to 
be a greater blessing than ever to the churches ; and yet at a stroke thou hast ' 
broken off their purposes, desolated our expectations, lefl upwards of 3000 
people joined in church fellowship, without a single spiritual pastor, and filled 
all our hearts with unutterable grief. O that we may have grace ** to be still, 
and know that thou art God ;" God of love and mercy still ! Early tbis morn- 
ing a mail-boat appeared in sight. I hastened to the bay, and stood with 
deep anxiety waiting the return of a boat from her. At length it lefl her, but 
came slowly toveards the shore. The people wondered at their tardiness, but, 
alas ! the sad cause vras soon developed. " Have the Missionaries arrived ?'* 
was the eager inquiry. ** No,'* was the distressing answer : «* the mail-boat 
is lost, and all on bc«ird have perished but one woman.*' I turned pale, trem- 
bled, and had nearfy fainted, when it came to my recollection, " some one will 
hasten up to the ]mssion-house and inform Mrs. Hyde, and I fear the conse- 
quence in her situation." The thought of this, set me in motion, and I reached 
home so much the picture of anguish, that my wife immediately saw what was 
the matter. We wept toother — ^the whole house wept — ^people flocked in on 
every hand to mingle their tears with ours. One voice or lamentation spread 
itself throughout the house. They had spe^t their last cbys with us, preached 
their last sermons to us, poured out their last prayers for us, and by their 
holiness, zeal, usefulness, and friendship, endeared themselves unto us. Such 
distress, I believe, viras never witnessed here before : and so much affection for 
the memory of strangers was never manifested. At night we had a prayer- 
meeting in the chapel ; but sighs and tears drowned die voice of prayer for a 
time^ and the place was a perj^ct Bochim* 
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ALL THE LIVE-LOIfG JHWttT KBCLINING. 



AflL-^'^rftjrilf wt/^flr /l»#-l^'il%i/. 



All the live-long night recliniqg, 

I think on tJtee : 
While the silent moon is shining* 

1 think on thee : 
PUns of {ilewure fondly fcvningf 
Oe, in liQVt^M £lysiuia 4rQMniag, 
'TiU thefglorioua Mora if gto^BMBg 

, l4biDkQii4heeb 



Where '(ha Mountain brooklet rkapha, 

Ithinkonffaee: 
While the aoon-stnfdl crater dimifltt, 

Jthinlconthee: 
When the vernal 'btrfls ^e singing 
ApA ambit>siil blossoms springing, 
I^resh their evening fragrance flinging, 

I think on ihee. 



W^n in J rural luir^ is sweUingft 

I think on thee : 
AQil^.hlis«4LQd hea^uty iQlling, 

I think on thee^ 
Wh€^ Eomanoe;ber inagifr> throwing, 
Stmti^e «b4.sw^ ailYatttttitMhovijBtf 
A^ lii7«oiiltn(g|lwliMiisglowii|g, 

Jthifi|t«B*lhw« 



TfaMgfli iKlthlIiiiift4he4uieeItteiB«re» 

'1'liiiii^'Onthei: 
At the •social 'Ixwrd of Pleasure, 

1 think on thee. 
Hea^tmuie healths opr glasses gleainiiig 
^B^attty, Witf and Woith acclalniiiogy 
Though anothers |nralseVnaming» 

IthiiikonChee 



Sknmhnrf, 
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Babylon and Infidelity foredoomed of God: 
a Discourse on the Prophecies qf Daniel 
and the Apocalypse, which relate to these 
latter times and until the second Advent, 
My the Rev» Edward Irving, Minister qf 
the Cidedonian Church, London, in two 
volumes. Glasgow : Chalmers and Col" 
lins, 1826. 

The subject of this discourse is to be fouud 
m the seventh chapter of Daniel, which re- 
cords the Yision of Daniel, relating to the 
four beasts, typical of the four kingdoms 
of Babylon, Persia, Macedon, and Rome. 
Rome IS described under the emblem of a 
" beast dreadful and terrible and strong 
exceedingly ; and it had great iron teeth : 
it devoured and brake in pieces, and stamp- 
ed the residue with tlie feet of it ; and it 
was diverse from all the beasts that were 
before it; and it had ten horns. I con- 
sidered the horns, and, behold, there came 
np among them another little horn, betore 
whom thfere were three of the first horns 
plucked up by the roots ; and, behold, in 
this horn were eyes like the eyes of man, 
and a mouth speaking great things." By 
this little horn is intended the papal power^ 
which arose at the time that the Ro- 
man empire divided into ten kingdoms; 
and before which fell three of them, Rome, 
Raveima, and Lombardy, of which it ac- 
quired the possession, and ever after main- 
tained the rnle. But the period of the 
endurance of this power is fixed by the 
same prophecy for a time and times and 
the dividing of time." 

Interpreters are agreed that the period 
signified by time, is a year of three hundred 
^id sixty days ; by times, two such years ; 
and by the dividing of time, the half of 
such a year — A time, and times, and the 
dividing of a time, would therefore stand 
for one thousand two hundred and sixty 
days, or years, each prophetical day staud- 
ing for a year. — ^I'his is the period limited 
in the twelfth chapter of Revelations; 
during which the woman is sheltered in the 
wilderness from the attack of the dragon, 
which period is there called, first, '*one 
thousand two hundred and sixty days," 
and atterwanls, " time, times,' and half a 
time." This then would appear to be the 
duration of the existence ol the papal 
pjwer. 
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It is of the utmost importance, .in order to 
ascertain the period when the power of the 
papacy shall terminate, that the sera of its 
commencement should be fixed. This sera 
is determined in four passages of the pro- 
phecies — in two places under two forms, 
and in three places, a great historical event 
is mentioned as happening at the com- 
mencement and causing its introduction; 
and in the fourth place, another great his- 
torical eyent is mentioned as happening at 
its conclusion. 

The first passage is the one already 
quoted from the Vision of Daniel. .From 
the Pandexts of J ustinian we may give the 
date not only when power was given to 
the Bishop of Rome over the churches, but 
ythen the very form and character of that 
power, were ascertained and determined. 

Ihe first of these edicts bears date, 
March 533. 

The second great event given as the oc- 
casion, and serving to decide the com- 
mencement of this long captivity of the 
Latin or Western Church, or rather of 
the saints within the confines of the ten- 
parted empire of Rome, is alluded to in , 
the twelfth chapter of the Revelations. In 
the Apocalypse, seven heads are added to 
the ten horns, by which Rome was de- 
scribed in Daniel, which seven heads are 
interpreted to be the seven hills upon 
which the city of Rome was founded, and 
also seven kings by which she was go- 
verned. '' Five are fallen, and one is, and 
the other is not yet come." The historical 
event corresponding to the Apocalyptic 
vision, appears to be the conversion of the 
Gothic nations tu Christianity in the fourth 
century, chiefly by priests of the Arian 
heresy. These nations possessing them- 
selves of Italy and Spain and Africa, and 
the other parts lying around the heart of 
the empire, began to rage against the true 
faith, with a fury not inferior to that which 
the pagans had used before. These na- 
tions are understood to be "the waters 
of the flood," that the << serpent cast out of 
bis mouth after the woman, that he might 
cause her to be carried away of the flood.'' 
Then the Emperor Justinian, in his dis- 
tinguished zeal for orthodoxy, took mea- 
sures against the Arian nations, and brought 
them to such utter ruin, that Arianism 
never lifted its head agaui as a persecuting 
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power, Bnd not for many centtiries eren ni 
an opinion. This if what is understood by 
the earth helping the woman, the limits of 
the Roman empire being the bounds of 
the prophetic earth. This prophecy the 
emperof accomplished by his general, Beli* 
sarius, whom he sent over in the beginning 
of the year 5S3| and who brought the war 
t(> a conclusion in Africa, before the expi- 
ration of that year. Thus, the two events 
•^that of Daniel, the giving the saints 
i3Pet to the Httle horn ; and that of John, 
tiie earth helping the woman against the 
poisoned water: are one event presented 
m two difierent aspects, the two great 
features of the same action; the one the 
dcclesiasticali the other the military ; the 
one afleeting the church in the way of a 
captivity, the other ajQfecting her in the 
way of a deliverance. 

The third passage is the whole of the 
next chapter (13th)) of Revelations, which 
defers to the wounding of the imperial head 
in Augnstulus ; — its restoration in Charle- 
magne ; and its continuance in the Empe- 
ror of Germany 'till a recent period. Du- 
ring th^ time of the suspension of the 
imperial power, the separate sovereignties 
were maintained in the ten kingdoms, into 
which the empire was divided; but npon 
the seven heads, before described as crown- 
ed, blasphemy was written. Rome, that 
bad been the seat of power, became the 
seat of blasphemy. Then the papal power 
assumed the outward semblance of the 
Iamb but spake like a dragon. It was ap* 
|>arent]y Christian, but really satanic. It 
was invested by the edicts of Justinian, 
seconded by the imperial arras, that sub- 
dued the heretical powers who might have 
opposed his entering into possession* In 
twenty years, heretics were ordered to be 
bumedy and the mass obtained. In sixty 
years, were introduced purgatory, invoca* 
tion of saints, expiations by masses, lus- 
trations of the blessed Virgin, and the 
celibacy of the clergy was attempted. In 
seventy years the bishop of Rome obtained 
from the Emperor the sole title of univer- 
sal. In little more than a century the 
service was performed in Latin. In two 
centuries the pope opposed, and excom- 
municated the eastern emperor for prohi- 
biting image worship. Having courted 
the friendship of the Franks, and being 
sustained by them : in return for services 
performed, he solemly crowned Charle- 
magne, the emperor of the west, and ac- 
knowledged him his sovereign; in which 
act the head was cured, and the lamb-like 
creature caused the earth to worship the 
beast| whose wound was thus faeiiied. 



But the papal power proceeded in its ap- 
pointed work, and ultimately assumed to 
Itself imperial domination, and came into 
jealoQsy and strife with iis former co-part- 
ner in power.—- And in three centuries the 
pope succeeded against Frederic Barba- 
rossa, and ** made an image to the beast, 
which had the wound by a sword and did 
live, and had power to give life unto the 
image of the beast." 

Thus, from the sera of five hundred and 
thirty-three, the papal usurpation went on 
iblfiUing its pei^iod in the exact letter of 
this vision ; which period is there described 
as forty and two months, which is the same 
twelve hundred days or years before men- 
tioned, and which brings us down to the 
year one thousand seven hundred and 
ninety- three, in the beginning of which 
year the French revolution took a demo- 
cratic form, in the beheading of the king. 

This is the great historical event men- 
tioned as happening at the conclasion of 
the papal power. 

The following is the evidence tliat the 
prophetic {leriOd concluded with the year 
ir9«— 3. 

It will be necessary to refer to the 
eleventh chapter of Revelations, where, by 
the temple, is to be understood the churchy 
and by the two witnesses the old and the 
new testaments, out of which have been 
drawn every testimony of the Waldenses, 
the Albigenses, the Katbair, the Lollards, 
the Hugnenots, the Protectants; ofVaklo> 
Wickliffe, Jerome, Has»,Luiher, andofali 
in every age who have testified against the 
papal usurpation. The holy scriptures, 
though clothed in sackcloth — biddeu in a 
foreign tongue, and their preachers ex* 
posed to sufiering and soriow — were to 
testify 'till the yea'r 1793, when their testi* 
mony should be suspended, and " a beast 
from the bottomless pit" should make war 
against them, and should overcome them 
and kill them. During the greater pan of 
the last century, an insidious, yet syste- 
matic, opposition tothe holy scriptures was 
carried on by all the wits and men of ge- 
nius, not only of France but of all Europe* 
nnder the fostering care of Frederic, king 
of Prussia, in whose coteries they were 
accustomed to calculate, within what space 
of time the philosophers would be able to 
exterminate the faith of the Galilean and 
his fishermen. On the thirty-first of May, 
1792, the scriptures were declared to be 
a fable, and death to be an eternal sleep, 
and *' the void made by the abolition of 
the Roman catholic religion, was attempted 
to be filled by what these new fanatics called 
'the Worship of Reasouj' and Atheism r(- 
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ceived the pahlic iMmage aad bbnottrs due 
to the Siqpreme Being." The tcriptares 
were publicly draggled through the streets, 
whh circQoistiances of the utmost coutempt, 
thus Tcrifying the prophecy. "And their 
dead bodies shttll iie in the streets of the 
great city, which spiritoally is calSed 
Sodom and £gypt» where also our J<ord 
was crucified," (whieh three emblems de* 
note a city holy in name, yet the seat of 
detknest and the sink of iniquitj,) "The 
sabbath wasabolished^andthediTiiionofthe 
year by weeks — commemorative at once of 
creation completed, and redemption com* 
pleted — was abolbbed for that by decades of 
ten days eacb^ given by these sacrilegious 
men, as a part of their grand restoration 
of things, to be commemorative for a short 
season of t{ie triumph of the beast from the 
bottomless pit, both over God the creator, 
and over Christ the redeemer, and over the 
two witnesses who had so long borne testi- 
mony, and now were overcome for a season. 
From this era al80,in the height of their pride, 
they began to count their time, reckoning 
from the first year of the French republic, 
in order to declare by all possible means to 
the world and to the church, that one of 
God's remarkable periods had closed, and 
another had begun its course with direful 
omens of destruction. The joy which was 
testified by the learned and scientific class- 
es, not of France only, but of all catholic 
Europe, when this great end of their la- 
bours for half a century had been signally 
accomplished, is on public record. They 
wrote to one another and congratalated 
each other upon the introduction of a new 
era, as they judged of the redemption of 
the human race." But this triumph was 
only to endure for three prophetic days 
and a half. ** In the end of the year 
1796, exactly tliree years and a half &oro 
the perpetration of that deed yet unheard 
of in Christendom, and not surpassed by the 
cnstomary fury of the Japanese, against the 
lioly oracles, the spirit of the times had 
undergone such an amelioration, as to per- 
mit the bishops and clergy to hold meet> 
ings, and circulate encyclical letters in 
preparation for a general council, which 
they contemplated for the reformation of 
religion ." " Andin the earlier part of the 
year 1797, upon the election of a new 
third to sit in the council of five hundred, 
that purpose was accomplished, and ft-om 
that time Christian wor^ip was restored, 
and it became a fixed and settled princi- 
ple with all sound minded men, that the 
knowledge, and belief, and obedience, of 
'the scriptures is the foundation and ce- 
ment of the bist institutions of society, 



the hope aad espeotation of the barbariMia 
nations of the earth. So that the wit* 
nesses may be truly said to hare ascended 
np to heaven in a cloud of glory." 

To complete the verification of the em- 
blem, at the very time of this perpetration, 
there happened an earthquake — a popular 
revolution — by the violence of whidj a 
tenth part of the city fell, and there were 
slain of men seven thousand, and the rem- 
nant were affrighted. France, the tentb 
part, was not only wrenched away fron 
the papal city, but took arms against all 
the rest. Such was the stream of the fiery 
indignation with which the ancient oif 
days came to the judgment^ as described 
in the Vision of DanieU 

It is important to remark, that, not only 
is this closing event of the period of capti- 
vity, the opening event of the period of 
judgment : but that while it is the termi- 
nation of the papal beast's forty and two 
months — it is the commencement and 
first act of the life of anothei beast. " The 
beast from the bottomless pit." <'He 
giveth fearful note of his being, and 
maketh signal discovery of his bloody 
character. From hell he oometh, and hit 
presence maketh a hell upon the earth* 
Infidelity is his name, the pride of Lucifer 
is his temper, and the murderous spirit of 
8atan is the element of his joy. He also 
clothes himself with light, like Lucifer, 
the son of the morning, and like him he 
is ' last in the train of night, if rather he 
belong not to the dawn.'" 

Thus having determined the commence- 
ment and conclusion of the prophetic 
term of 1260 days, it remains to consider 
the prophecy as applying to events which 
have happened since the year 1792 — 3, 
andTto those which are yet in the womb of 
futurity. The prophet Daniel goes on to 
describe the planting down of the thrones^ 
of judgment upon which the apostles 
and saints shall sit to judge the earth; 
together with the sitting of the Ancient 
of Days in judgment, and the opening of 
the books, and the destruction of the 
papal apostacy. Then he proceeds to 
describe the coming of the Sou of Man in 
the clouds of heaven to' the Ancient of 
Days; which description our Lordappro" 
priated to himself, in the prophecy of his 
second coming, which prophecy refers--^ 
to the destruction of Jerusalem — to the 
present time — and to the last judgment. 

It would appear, that there shall be no 
interval of time between the conclusion 
of the papal period of power and the 
opening of the period of judgment. The 
period of|judgment therefore commenced 
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in 179f--3. The doration of this period 
may be gathered from the 1290 days, and 
the 1335 days of Daniel, which days com- 
menced at the same time with the 1260 days 
— ^the first of which days carries us to the 
year 1822 — 3, and the second to the year 
1867—8. With which two periods it is 
foretold that all trouble shall be accom- 
plished and the earth shall be fully blessed. 
• Four remarkable periods are thus given 
by Daniel—one of U60 years the begin- 
ning of which had been found in n former 
Tision and the end of it also. Another 
when the infidel power shall come to his 
end, and the dispersion of the Jews be 
accomplished; but when is not given. A 
third, at the end of 1290 days, but what 
j8 not given. A fourth at the end of 
1335 days, which every one who waiteth 
to see shall be completely blessed. The 
particulars of these ibur periods will be 
found developed in the Revelations of 
Saint John the Divine, the first of which 
has been already sufficiently noticed. 

The pouring out of the vials relates 
to the second period of the infidel power, 
into the detail of whidi we have not 
space to enter. The first three vials 
describe the French revolution and the 
martyrdom of Louis the Sixteenth. The 
fourth dates from 1802, when the infidel 
power was constituted in a single person 
and continues till April, 1814, when his 
power was taken away. The fifth vial 
was accomplished in the next great event 
of the times, the invasion of France by 
the allied forces and concluded in Octobef 
1819. The sixth vial announces the in- 
ward troubles of the Turkish empire, first 
by the revolt of All Pacha, then by the 
rising of the Greeks and the defections of 
distant provinces. It then addresses 
itself to the west, where tyranny, super- 
stition, and infidelity shall awhile obtain, 
and has been already manifested in the 
Tevolutions of Naples, of Lombardy, of 
Portugal, and of Spain, which four revo- 
lutions have been successively suppressed 
from March, 1820, when they began in 
Spain to September, 1623, when the king 
was released from Cadiz by the arms of 
Trance, annulled all the doings of the 
Cortes, and forced the constitutionalists to 
flee for their lives into foreign parts. This 
completes the second period of Daniel. 
The vial concludes with the annunciation 
of the great day of God Almighty, and the 
battle of Armageddon. Its purpose 
moreover is declared, in the commence 
inent, to be to prepare the way of the 
Kings of the east; t^e meaning of whieh 
time will declare« The period of this 



vial is fixed, " both, in the east and in the- 
west, from March, 1820, to September, 
1823: when the first effects of the three 
warring spirits of error were suppressed, 
and the seed of revolution buried in tfae 
ground, to take root and run along the 
foundations of society, and rise again in 
the great revolntion, which is to shed 
horror and dismay over the earth, at the 
oat-pouring of the next vial — ^the last, 
the finishing and completing blow of the 
righteous indignation of God." 

The change denoted by the end of 
Daniel's 1290 days— is this ; " That after 
thirty years of tribulation, the papal 
jLingdoms have emerged as they were in 
the beginning of it. The old dynasties 
are all restored, and they are returning- 
to their old obdurate course of govern- 
ment.'' 

We have walked on glowing embers i 
the ordeal we have yet to prove is &r 
more perilous. For prophecy is not 
meant to unveil the future, but to be for 
a witness, from its correspondence with 
past or passing events, of. the truth of 
the Scriptures, in which it is contained 
and of which it is the principal internal 
evidence. Our bold author, however^ 
fearlessy leads us into the Valley of the 
Shadow of the Future, and undertakes to 
clear up the prophecies that remain to be 
fulfilled. 

The sixth Vial is interrupted in the 
middle by the sublime voice of him who 
revealed all these things to his servant. 
*" Behold, I come as a thief; blessed is he 
Hiat watcheth, and keepeth his' garments 
lest he walk naked and Ihey see his 
shame." "While the ^eat sacrifice of 
the indignation of God is preparing to be 
ofiered upon the altar, the saints are 
summoned to be watchful, Und keep their 
garments lest they walk naked and be 
ashamed in the sight of the wedding 
guests. For no sooner is Babylon de« 
stroked than the marriage of the Lamb is 
proclaimed, to which no one enters with- 
out a wedding garment. Therefore, in 
the time of that vial which gathers the 
nations to the field of Armageddon, to be 
sacrificed there, the bridegroom warns 
his bride to make herself ready for the 
marriage supper of the Lamb. Not to 
the last concluding years of this genera* 
tion, but to the present time is this voice 
4>f warning and benediction addressed. 

The last forty-five years of Daniel re- 
main to be accomplished, which conduct 
us to the year 1867 — 8, the event of vflash 
period is indicated as follows. 
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*' Blessed is he that waitetb and cometh 
to the thousand three hundred and five 
and thirty days." Within these forty- 
£▼0 years the seventh vial will be accom- 
plished. Between the six former vials 
the intervads have been from one to four 
years, and analogy would lead us to ex- 
pect some such interval to occur between 
the 6th and 7th. A lou ger interval, how- 
ever, ought not to disappoint us. Two 
years of this interval have already elapsed. 
As much remains to be accomplished 
before the time of blessedness arrives ; it 
may be believed that its commencement 
wilt not be long delayed. 

But the Book of Daniel gives a time, 
more near than the forty-five years," with- 
in which it may be positively affirmed 
that this seventh vial will be accomplish- 
ed." Two thousand three hundred days 
are given for the cleansing of the sanctu- 
ary, or according to the septuagint, two 
thousand four hundred, which reading is 
to be preferred. The vision in which this 
occurs was given in the year 553, B.C» 
These two thousand four hundred years - 
conduct us to the ye?r ld47 after Christ. • 
True worship will therefore be restored 
in Jerusalem at that time ; and if it be so 
restored, the Jews as a people must have 
been restored before that time; and not 
only restored, but converted. 

For it appears by the numbers in Da- 
niel's last vision, that the accomplish- 
ment of the dispersion of the Jews is to 
mark the conclusion of an nnexampled 
period of trouble, at the time of the end, 
" when Michael shall stand up, the great' 
prince, which standeth for the children of 
the Jewish people." The end of troubles, 
therefore, when the wrath of God is filled, 
up : that is, the end of the seventh vial, 
when, in the language of the seventh 
angel, " it is done," must be some time 
before the year 1847 : and some conside- 
rable time before it, in order to leave 
space for the gathering home of the Jewish 
tribes, and their conversion, and the es- 
tablishment of the Christian worship in 
the beloved city. 

This last vial of wrath is to bring the 
judgments upon the papacy to an end, 
and prepare the way for the second ad- 
vent of , Christ. This event is reputed of 
such importance in the taord of God, as to 
be mentioned every whete in all the pro- 
phets, and frequently in the Bpok of Re- • 
velatioas. In the opening of the act of 
trumpets it is " an earthqtiake ;" -then, at 
the sounding of the seventh trumpet, it is 
"an earthquake and a great hail;" ttien, 
in the open book of dtarch history* it ia 



*' Babylon is fallen, and all her worship- 
pers drink ot the cup of the wrath of God, 
and the wine-press of wrath is trodden 
without the city ;" then it is given par- 
ticularly at the pouring out of the seventh 
vial, and afterwards it is taken in detail, 
and becomes the subject matter of the 
three following chapters. 

Our author interprets the figurative 
language of the different passages, to in- 
tend the following prediction. That a 
popular revolution, greater than that 
from which France has just escaped, will 
break down the establishment of society, 
and open the way for the seventh vial. 
The city of the papacy, (still regarded as 
of ten parts for the sake of continuity of 
meaning, though one, that is, Britain, haa 
separated itself,) is to fall into three 
parts: that is, out of the anarchy of the 
great popular revolution, three great 
kingdoms shall arise, and swallow up the 
rest. And from the eleventh and twelfth 
chapters of the second book of Esdras, 
usually considered as Apocryphal, but 
the divine inspiration of which Mr. Irving 
submits to the judgment of the church, he 
is inclined to believe, that the survivin(p 
nations will be Rome, France, and Aus- 
tria; and that Rome shall outlive the 
other two ; and concludes, that the sove- 
reign in Rome will yet hold the rule over 
the ten parts of the papal nations: and 
confirms his conclusion by reference to 
the next chapter of Revelations. 

The e&ct of the seventh vial, poured 
into the air, will be universal ; and the 
strong holds of heathen- superstition, of 
Bramah, of Boodh, of Confucius, of Sha- 
manism, of Mahomed, shall hXl by terrible 
convulsions. 

' Rome, the longest lived of the nations, 
shall likewise utterly fiill. After which 
all other divisions of kingdoms and land- 
marks of possession, all fixtures of esta- 
blished constitution and law, with all 
eminencies of rank, authority, and ma- 
jesty, shall depart, and a wild sea of popu- 
lar devastation and destruction shall 
reign from side to side of the ancient 
empire. And the vial concludes with 
threatening an invasion from the north, 
conducted by policy and ambition, for 
the ends, not of destruction, but of con- 
quest. 

' The beast described in the seventeent|i 
chapter of Revelations, is to be distin- 
guished from the old dragon, and the 
bea^ which came up from the sea. He 
has no crowns upon his heads like the 
dragon, nor crowns upon his horns like 
the beast of the sea, nor, as in the vase of 
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the lattei^ hu be blMipliefliy wriUea mifm 
hm b«ad> but .everj where; every port oC 
him beinsf full ef blaepbemy, I^ is a 
new priuQiple of evil iruling over t^he 
natioas over vhlcb the others. rule4«i 
These bad oome to their end. This new, 
lAc^aation ifk now preparuig to act with 
violence and strength upon the Btefe». 
thirtgr j^eais after the time, when the heest 
of the sea became piophetioaUy dead in 
respect of power and iafluenoe* This 
new besst shall act as^nst the papauy-** 
and it ascends from the bottomless j^t, 
whence ascended the beast whi^ slew the 
witnesses. It is the spiiit of infidelity, 
which shall obtain the bounds of aU the. 
kingdoms unto itself, and shall possess 
OFer the strength of those kingdoms that 
influence which supecstition held* Bui 
thovgh the principle of infidelity .dbaU 
then be inspiring the papal power, the 
reins shall still he in the hands of the 
woman — but her hands shall be im». 
potent, and .she shall be drunken and. 
dotard. Tlus spirit of infidelity wot, 
whcpn it slew the witnesses, and had thkty . 
years of a turbulent time, but now is sup* 
pressed* all Europe- over: and therefore, 
now it i$ mt* It was and n wt, but is 
ju$t at hand¥ 

It will oome forth — do its work, and. 
go into perdition. No time is given to 
its seoond action, lis day is brief. Much 
is the work it hss to perform, but it has. 
proved it^f a dexterouji workman in 
blood and ruin; and doubtlessly wiU do 
its work efeetually* 

This spirit of infidelity, in the fourth 
irial,had aperspnality, by the emblem of 
the sun, to which power was given to 
search men with great heat: beii^ p^«, 
sonified in that imperial personage who 
was the instrument of scourging the 
papal nations one by one. In the fifth, 
via] he had a kingdom and a seat, on. 
which darkness fell, so that the beast ^rom. 
the time when he slew the witnesses), 
down through the three .first vials; until 
he became " the sun,'' js to be taken in 
abstrtwtfi, as a spirit, hut thereafter, until 
the. time of his disappeaxanoe, alter the, 
fijfth vial, m €<mdrHih as a person. When , 
the bfiput from the bottomless pitrerftp- 
pean, will he re<-appe«r ae an ahstiaet. 
spirit of infidelity, or personified .in a 
man? It is pJaini (howevet be. may re* 
appear in the beginning,) when he per* 
forms the de^ of destruction upon the 
woman that he will have taken a fers^nal 
form. For he is tlien to be the eighth 
head of the beast, that is, to exercise sove- ■ 
nsigiR rule in &ome» yibkk can only ba 



troeof« person* ''And tiur least -that 
was4 and is not, even he isjthe.eighth, and' 
isof the seven, and goeth into perdition." 

We aoe taught by the interpreting^ 
apgel, thi^ the seven heads with fwhi<^ 
the beaet has three times appeared-^first» 
as the great red dcagon-*-next» as the 
moBStfouB beast from the sea — and thirdly 
as the soarletKioloured beaat from the 
bottiKnless pit — have two aignificationa : 
fisst, the seven-hilled plao^ where the seat 
of its power is: and secondly, a seven- 
fold sovereignty over it. The seven sove- 
reignties e? Rome, are— first, kings: 
second, consuls: third, consular tribunee : 
fourth, deoemvsri: fifth, dictators. After 
these, for the aixth form of sovereignty^ 
we have emperors, under which head 
Rome was, when the Apocalypse wan 
written, and which continued unhurt 'till 
the time of Ai^fustulua* ai»out the year. 
4fi7, where it ceased for awhile ; and fifty 
years after became whole again in the 
person of Charlemagne, who was anoints d 
emperofj and of wii^m medals still exists, 
inscribed with words signifying emptor 
revhetti in commemoration of that event. 
From him the sucoession continued ia 
the emperors of Germany, down to our 
times: when Nap<^eon, the personifica- 
tion of infidelity, obliged him to renpunce 
the title of Emperor of the Holy Eoman 
Empire, whidi has not since been re- 
newed, and never again will be. Fronx 
Julias Cosar to our times the sixth head* 
wounded t^ death, but healed again, has 
continmed^ And, in this senses it is the 
oustom of historians to compose hi^ries 
of.the emperors, beginning with Juliua 
Cffisar, and ooming down through Au- 
gustulusto the times of which they wrote. 

" The seven heads are seven ,kiags~-^ve 
are fimeo, one is, and the other i».not yet 
come ; and when he comethy he muBt con-, 
tinue a short space." The seventh head 
has arrived in the late Smperor of the 
French, who ba«in£ depoasd the Empeioc 
of Germany from the sovereignty of Rome,, 
took that city into theboonds of 'the French 
empire, and ruled over it^aad in it, as tho; 
Emperor of France, making it the secopd 
city of his dominions. He is alr^y gone* 
and RcHue is actuaUy at present without a 
temiMNral bead, the Pope beiag but an as-; 
sesBof to the imperial head--4die spirit of- 
popery being that by whose wicked couo- 
seis the lenSiofned beast is ruled*. with 
whom he lives, and wiU sink iiito ruin.wUb- 
him ; the spirit in him, not aey parit of hipn* 

Rome, ^nce the ahdicaiiion of Nap^eon^r 
has tber^ftitre been without a head.4 but is • 
uQt long so to coatinue* . For 9«rAtMO i» 
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nBde^»«igiith]iMd,1mtk««M«4, to 
aoeoMit for tbe aovdly, ^'it k of the m- 
veD.*' This anigaM in the hiiii^Qege ol 
piophec^^ eaft mAy be ezplluiied by es 
great en eni^rae hi the fulfileMiit. It h- 
reamrkibie, that Ibeogh Napoteon teek the 
aovereigatf of Biobw, ia vvtae «f ki buag 
a part of bli eoqiir^, he did uoC etowa hiai* 
ui( kiny or emfieror thefeof, bvt a|ipoiBted 
that thia tkle ihoald pertam to Us mm^ 
whaie aiyle «at Kin^ of Rone. Now if 
it thottki be thefmrpose of the Eaemal and 
Ateiighty Gcwenior of the anivenB, to wmi* 
rish op this yooth* and biing htai Ibrth ia 
the leoMepi ef bn lather, to that in the 
revolution which it iopendhigy he ahoaM 
start into being as the sorerrign of Borne, 
oae ef the three iparti into wfaiob the great 
city is to bsdirtded, the propheey wooM 
hate exact falfilnent. For while he was 
an eighth head he woald alto be of the ae« 
^eo, having divided the seventh headship 
wBth hii fathar, who took the power, bot 
gave Ike tiAe to his saa| IhUilMng, it amy 
ba, this ea^iaatiettl pio|diecy» as he has 
faifilied so nasiy of those wbieh went be- 
iaffa» apan tha ia&lel Aati-Chrisk of the 
lattor da$rs. This lAao woidd satisfy a diKi 
ficalty lAich ao exact it itiufs et t r of the 
eleventh chapter of Daniel can overooney 
via. that fi«to the Slst to the 4(Mh ivrse, it 
shadid have been falfilled by Kapoleoa 
BMst earactly ; and from the dOth verse to 
the and, it ihoaid remain to be fvifilled by 
saaw other, thangh there be no chaoge in 
the peraoa, bat only a mark ia the time, 
" al the tiaie of the end ;** whereas tif the 
foiaier aett, itisahraya said, that *^ the end 
is aat jet," The fuMUasent or iiiiore of 
this antidpatien, however, will in u> wise 
hindnr the foUiliaent of the prophecy. 

The prophecy is thi»— that dnskr this 
infidel beast, personified in the fhtore sove- 
reign of Home, tbe ten horns orkin)^dama,. 
which taeretetfore were ooanseHed by the 
papacy, shall confederato together oat of 
hatred to her; and, that they may titteriy 
dasttoy her, ami eonsaaie her to the end, 
shall give their kingdom and dominion to 
theb^at who shall direct their indignation 
against her. This -latter incarnation of in* 
iidelityi, whosoever he is to be, will there* 
fdra reaanre tbe work of conqaest where 
Napoleon,' the fbrmer ineamattaki of the 
saatoapftnl, Jcit it off, and wiH carry it with 
a' nave decided hand against the 'Pope, and 
will^tber toidasadf all infhienee over tks6 
tet^StAd kingdom, and will poaaem himself' 
dhoaf Sataa's sevenohilled' seat« *^ And 
that Rome, (says war aotfiori) shall come 
to <Bltor rain, and atidistarbf^ desolation, 
I^ no nmre daabt,Jitea ahat Babyloa 



ahideih to to thta day, obeOieBt to tha 
ward of Qod ; where the Arabian pitcheth 
nat hia teat, nor tlie shepherd watereih his 
Hack, hat 'wild beasts of the desert do lie 
there ; and the boases are fall of dolefot 
oreatares, and owls dwell there, and satyrs 
do dance thera^ and the wiU beasts of the 
islaads cry ia their desahite hoases, and 
dragons m their pleasant palaees*** « That 
it doth appear, (he proceeds,) that wkiiia 
the space of twenty years, (and no one 
can say hew mach wi^ia it,) we may laiik 
for the atter destroction of the power and 
being of Babyloa the Great, concerning 
whose foredoomed end we have andertaken 
to discourse, at the hand af tbe prince of 
infidelity who shall teigB over her as her 
last head." 

The infidel head about to atisa^ iMwmg 
paasessed himielf of the ten kiagdoras, is 
to pass over to Asia and conquer there ; 
bat, having been arrested by dim King of 
the North, sad Priaees of the East, shall 
faH in the Hdv Land in the battle uf Ar^ 
mageddon, and he annihilated ; which bat* 
tie of Armageddon is not the general judg- 
ment, hut tbe coadasioa of the Gentile 
probation, and the period for the glorious 
epiphany of the Mesaiab. 

Our author takes us back to the book of 
Daniel, in wbieh he dkcpvers clear indi- 
cations of the progress of the infidel power, 
in the person ol Buonaparte, into the de- 
tod of which we cannot ventuiie. Suflice 
it to say, that by the term '* holy cove- 
nant" dur aathor anderstandA the king- 
dom of Great Britain, which is described in 
the Revelations as the sealed tribes of brael, 
we being the people who have oontinaed to 
maintain the cause of religion and riglifeenus- 
ness, and hare not partaken any of the wrath 
of the sia vhils that have gone by, but have 
been preserved from the thirty years' judg- 
ments which have come* upon Sfl the rest ; 
undisturbed by inward trouble, unharmed 
by ontward violence, threatened modi yet 
living still in the enjoyment of all our 
pavileges. He contends that particular 
regard has been had to ns as a nation 
braanse we have cast off the sapremacy 
of the Pope, and established the supremacy 
of Christ in ouf churches ; and threatens 
this kingdom with the vengeance from 
heaven if "we opostatiae from the faith and 
practice of our Esthers. But, he charges 
ua with having already- declined. He has 
too hic;h a re«pect both for the dignity of 
fa&saabj«et,and ofhia'office to mingle the^e 
inter pretotions and applications of the -holy 
prophecy with any question of party poli- 
tics arof ephemera] debate, while he will 
not be de'terred by the atreganey and 
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iitorpstion of (he political spirit from tak* 
iog in tho/fitll acope of his ministry and 
iotendiag the great interesto of bis office. 
And therefore though it expose him to 
odiom in ayery form, he has no hesitation ' 
in asserting it to be his belief that when the 
rulers of this nation shall permit to the' 
worshipper! of the beost, the same honours 
immunities and trusts, which they permit 
to the worshippers of the true God, that 
day will be the blackest in the history of 
ouiafate, that day our national charter is 
forfeited in heaven, and we are sealed no 
longer. That day however will come* 
We aUo shtdlfalL 

Britain, which was a prorince of the 
Broman empire, is to be reckoned as one of 
the ten horns of the fourth beast which 
yielded to the blasphemy of the little horn. 
For-as-moch therefore as Daniel beheld, 
tiiat, because of the voice of the great 
words which the horn spake, the beast was 
alaio, and his body destroyed and given' 
to the burning flame, we, for whom no 
exception is made, have as good reason as 
the rest of the horns to fear the fiery 
judgment of God. That we are to par- 
take of the judgment, none will doubt, 
who are persuaded of the genuineness of the 
fragment of Esdras, before slightly referred 
to in this review, but set forth at length 
in our authoi's discourse. England and 
Scotland he interprets to be the two fea- 
thers which divided itself from the body 
of the great eagle, and afterwards united 
into the Protestant kingdom of Great 
Britain, the only one witlttn the limits of the 
ancient Western empire. Its destruction will 
not come to pass till after the destruction 
of the east head of Rome ; but at length 
will come to pass through inward strifes 
and /itrugglings, which cause it to be de- 
nominated **the sipall kingdom, and fiiU 
of trouble." 

The evils growing in the bowels of the 
land, which will soon strike us down, if not 
timeonsly remedied, are infidelity in reli- 
gion, and insubordination in politics. Our 
author thinks that there has occurred within 
these weeks an event which may well strike 
the nation out of its security, and teach it 
a lesson of its instability..* We shail give 
our author's reflections upon this subject, 
as they constitute some of the best pas- 
sages in the book, and will give an idea of 
the genera! style in which these volumes 
are composed. 

- '* The yawning chasm which hath opened 
under our feet, in the solid ground of the 
national prosperity, whereon we fondly 
dceamed that our mountains were standing 
sure— this earthquake-shock which com*. 



nercial credit has sustained in the most high 
and palmy state of British grandeur, when 
all men were o&ring inoense to the idol, 
and saying. It is moat beautiful and bless- 
ed for ever — I do regard as God's sign to 
this land which he loveth, intending to 
forewarn us how silly and superficial are 
our view^^how short-sighted our calcu- 
lations — ^bow inadequate the best and 
Wisest governors to steer the vessel of the 
state for a single day, and though the 
ship may be most surely sound in all her 
timbers, the pilot's wakeful, and all 
hands aboard most stout and steady, the 
Lord hath, in his storehouse, thwarting 
winds, and hideous storms, ready at his 
call, against which neither the excellency 
of our constitution, nor the wisdom <^ 
our governors, nor the patient pers^ 
Iterance of our people, can make a head." 
"Though our land bath been separated 
firom the great Antichristian femily. of 
nations, and for long hath witnessed 
against the beast, and his mark, and his 
name, we are not guiltless of the blood of 
saints, whose ashes cry f^om the ground 
against us; and though that guilty race 
of kings, whose duplicity and deceit 
brought the blood of innocents upon the 
head of the nation, have long since passed 
away on the frowns of the Almig^hty's 
wrath; we have been during the last 
century, and are now a mammon-worship- 
ing people, idolaters of political economy 
of national wealth and commercial great* 
ness; and the poor are miserably depressed 
by our mechanical systems whom all our 
witty inventions have not profited,, nor 
their children, wlio have become a pigmy 
race of mechanical slaves, the hopes of 
mammon's kingdom, and a sacrifice te his 
altar; instead of being the hopes ot the 
church and an offering to the Father of 
Spirits." ** God shook the column of 
strength whereon we rested, national wealth 
u{)held by uatioual credit. By onr inex- 
haustible resources we had carried on the 
struggle of thirty years, and brought it to 
so glorious a termination. We had bor- 
rowed from.no nation, and lent to all. We 
had grown rich and prosperous in the midst 
of onr utmost straits. Ask any nation 
wherein the strength of Britain lay, and 
every nation, with one voice, would an- 
swer, in her commercial power ; and what 
is the secret of our commercial power? 
Our credit at home and abroad. That credit, 
the staff of our right hand, the Lord shook 
it in a day, it bent ; it yielded like a reed 
shaken of the wind, between neighbour and 
Aeighbour, between townsman and towns- 
man, between brother and brother."— 
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*' Ofc !> thtt man woold but learn a lesioki 
ofhb fkortvf MedneM* and natiima a leison, 
of their instability, by that reverse which 
kas befiilien uf* We hare seen the atateiiett 
Ibrtanet overthrown, the most ancient and 
heooorcd names diihonoured, the sorest 
eMabliahmentsIatd prostraie^crklit between 
man and bmu suspended, Uie peconiarjr 
bnlwnrks of the nation sobv^erted, and the 
nation itself reeling hke a drunken man. 
And why? no outward disaster, nor in« 
ward convnlsion, nor destruction of tho 
ovt-IetB of commerce, nor stagnation of 
trade at home, nor apprehension of wer, 
nor short coming of finance ; but the very 
contrary of all these tilings: peace abroad 
and prosperity at home, good husbandry 
of the national resources, and enlightened 
principlea of trade. There never seemed 
a conjuncture to favoarable for every new 
experiment of international commerce; 
nnd new experiments were in full opera- 
tion. The new world laid open to us, and 
the restrictionB between ns and the old 
world rapidly removing. When behold, 
in one month, in one week, all is dismay 
eonf union and blank astonishment. And the 
nmnthat thought himself rich when he arose 
In the moniing, goes to bed at night in po- 
verty ; and he who hath wealth in abun- 
dance, is fain to shut up his shop through 
inability to pay. 'J'he people run at>ont the 
itreets like frantic men, and crowd around 
the doors of the most opulent and worthy 
cttlaens, as if they were about to take flight 
and carry off all that had been enlrusied to 
their care. And no roan felt safe to trust 
bis most tmat-worthy friend. And activity 
ceased in this great workshop and tho- 
Tooghfare of Mammon. It was as if an 
•arthqnake had stricken our city, such was 
the consternation ; aud, without a figure, 
it halh had the fatal effects of an earth- 
quake, for it hath a little shaken the foun- 
dations of every man*s credit, while of 
many it hath swallowed up the .all. It 
bath consumed the hopes of many sons and 
daughters; and though it hath not de- 
stroyed the Uvea of many, it halh taken 
nway that for which alone, many cared to 
live, leaving their lives a burthen and a 
bitterness to them, and making the gay 
world as the shadow of death unto their 
aools. Andjiow came it to pass? how fell 
it out ' we roae early in the morning and 
ifoond it so. We left the city flouri^liing, 
we were absent a few days* we came bacic 
and fbond it a city of mourners* Mourn- 
ing in the hearts of men, visible upon their 
fMes, tboagh their mouths durat not utter 
one word of their misery. For this is one 
of the greatest aggravations of jlhe suffeiiugs 
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which Mammon inflicts, that they ^laet not 
ntter their asonies, save perhaps to their 
miserable wife and children, lest thty 
should hasten the day of their ruin, or posh 
away from them some frail twig at whicb 
their sinking hand might snatch, .whicb 
suppression of aggravated misery, more 
than the miserv itself, doth make so many 
Ihf violent hands on themselves." 

This account, though highly coloured* 
we all know is only a little exaggerated. 
The style of the passage is that in which 
all the book is composed ; there is no va« 
nation ; every page is alike. The style is 
a composite imitation of that of Jeremy 
Taylor, of the prose writings of Milton, and 
of the lyrical and proplietical portions of 
scripture, so much does the latter prevail, 
that a person, unacquainted with them, (if 
such an one may be in this chri!>tian land,) 
would not be aware where the quotations 
from them occurred but for the convenient 
information furnished by the inverted 
commas. It is, however, more thickly Mt 
with poetical and rhetorical figures than 
Taylor's style, and wants, to our ear, the 
harmonious rythm of Milton's sentences, 
which, however long and involved, are 
remarkable lor this quality if pioperly read. 
Witness some of the fine passages in the 
Areopagitica, which is generally known, 
and which has been more than once re* 
published within the last few years. 

We have thought it expedient to give 
this full abstract of a work of such extra- 
ordinary pretensions, that the clergy of 
the national church may be acquainted 
with its merits, and if they think it wor-' 
thy, dissert on it more at large than we 
have space or ability to do. Though full, 
our abstract is, of course, imperfect ; for, 
notwithstanding the numerous repetitions 
and abundant declamation, the whole mat- 
ter of two volumes of eight hundred pages 
is not easily extracted into less than twelve, 
yet we think that we have pretty nearly 
accomplished the task. These eight hun- 
dred pages, the author tells us, formed 
one discourse, delivered before the conti- 
nental society — yet he complains, forsooth, 
that.a few of the congregation failed to sit 
it out. 

To calculate the times and interpret the 
meaning, of unfulfilled prophecy, have 
by the ablest commentators, been con- 
sidered tasks of much difficulty and deli- 
cacy, and to be approached with diffidence* 
Mr* Irving, however, expresses aoonfideot 
assurance in the accuracy both of his cal- 
culations and interpretations. He is a 
bold man. Perhaps he will think us 
equally bold in the obaervation we are 
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t^ov^iowke. It ii lldM •vcn 4f both 
okolirtino wad intavpretatioa ■Ixwld 
tfne wMi th»4isieaiid«Teat,tiicb agwe* 
iMBt ic not cwKhuiv tbat eUber -wtm 
correct* This pogitkii we art enabM to 
prove. 

One Robert Flenuif* VJ>.M.y who, it 
leens, firam tbe dedlcatkm of his work^ 
the Rt. Hon. John Lord Oannicfaael de- 
iifaed to pronote to so oonsiderable an 
ofiee as that of principal of the oollege of 
Glasgow: and who was related snooes* 
siveljr as minister or pastor to the English 
efanrch at Leyden, and Scot's chun^ in 
Rotterdam, preaohed Feb. 9th, 1688, in 
London, we believe, "an extraordinary 
discourse" upon the ApooUypse, and 
whkh was originally published in 1701. 
Our copy is a re-print of the year 1793, 
which is stated in the title to contain 
** Predictions reepecthig the Revolutions 
in Franoe, and the Fate of its Monarch." 
It does contain such predictions both as 
to time and eveirt. The coincidence ia 
aingular, and we extract the passage: 
^^ to the remaining part of this vial, 
(the fourth,) I do humbly suppose that it 
will cone to its highest pitdi about anno 
1717, and that it will run out about the 
year 1794. The reasons lor the first con* 
jeoture are two. The first is, because I 
ind that the p^dL kingdom got aoonside* 
table accession to its power upon the Ro* 
aunt Wtatem JEmpk^i being destroyed 
•ano 476, to whieh the Hovli succeeded 
the year following, and the Ottro^Ooihs 
afterward. Now, if firom this remarkable 
year, we btgin the calculation of the 1200 
yearn, they lead us down to A.C. 1735, 
which in prophetical account is this very 
year 1717* The seoond is, because (as I 
have many years ago observed,) this year 
leads us down to a new eemtetuuy rewhf 
tUm: fioar is it not observable, that John 
JjftiMand Jerpme oi Prague (to run this up 
no further) were burned anno 1417? 
Alter which, the true religion in Bohemia 
and other places, was more and more ob» 
soured and suppremed, until that fomoot 
jear 1517, when laaher urose, and gave 
the refoimation n new rtsttrrection: ao* 
cording to that remarkable prediction of 
Jerome ci Prague, Cenium annis revoluiie 
Deo retfomdebiUe and mihi: iriiich the 
Bohemians afterwards stamped upon their 
coin as their siolio. From which ear 
the reformed interest did still increase, 
^whatever pavtusular stops and troubles 
it met with,) until the year 1617; about 
which time tiw Gennan and Bohemian 
wan began to break out. ioA it is but 
loo obviow^ what aa ebb hath fiiUowed 



sinoe that time to <Ws, notwiths^ntfng 
the fpo«iteg out of the seoosd, dsii> -and 
ftturth vials. So that Uiere is gfoond ta 
hope, that about the beginntDg of anolher 
such century, things may again alter fiw 
tl» better: for I cannot bat hope that 
some new mortification of tim dU|f jiqh 
feinom ^f AwUekriet will then happen ; 
and perhaps the F^mtch monarchy <amf 
begin to be consldembly hnmlded abeut 
that time: tint whereas the piesent 
French king takes the sun for his 
emhUm, and this for his motto^ Nee piu* 
rihmt ia^Hgr, he may at length, or laAer 
his successors, and the monard»y its^f, (at 
least b^bre the year 1794,) be forced to 
acknowledge, that (in respect to neigh- 
bouring potentates,) he is even eingtUio 
impoTm * 

** But as to the exptratioB of this vial, I 
4o Ipar it irill not be until the gnear i794« 
The .reason of which eonjectufe is tbist 
that I find the Pope got « new foundstien 
of exaltation when Jasttiium, upon his. eon- 
qoest oiXtaly, left it in a great measure to 
the Popt?e mmu^emontf being willing m 
eclipie his own authority, to advance that 
of tliis haughty preiate. Now this being 
in the year 55S, thit, by the addition ctf 
the lfi50 years, reaches down to the year 
1811 ; which, according to prophetical ao« 
count, is the yesr 1794. And then I do 
suppose die fourth vuA will end, and the 
J{fih conuaence, by a new mortification of 
the papacy, after this vial baa lasted 146 
years ; wmcfa, indeed, is long, in compari* 
son with the formervials; b&, if it be con« 
iidered in relation to the^oiirM, J{flhf and 
s»«lA trumpete, it is but short, seeii^ the 
fourth lasted 190 yean, the J^h SOft, and 
the eiwih 993^" 

. Now it is remarkable that the author <pro* 
eeeds upon data aIto|fether different from 
Mr. Irving'ty but arrives at the same ooo* 
elusion. He cafculatss the 1 960 days from 
553, instesd of 653, but by allowing 16 
yean for the difiereoce between ilre pro* 
phetiealand Julian years, stops at the year 
1794. This period he makes to be under 
the influence of the fourth vial, whidi same 
fourth vial Mr. Irving coaiiden to net be- 
tween the yean 1802 and 1814. Mow it 
is evident that if Robert Flennng had fived 
till the year 1794, he woidd have looked 
npon the events nf the time as eorrohora* 
tive of the accuracy of his ** conjectures^" 
as he BMdesdy terns them. It is eqdhl^ 
evident that if he had adopted Mr. Irving^ 
** demonstrations/' the events of the time 
would have been equally coriohorattve of 
this accursey also* film they oaanoTboth 
be correct. 
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ftMciMttC to iiiMlidttB the tmnmony of 
ptofn/Ky ; but w« wovkt msgait tbo ne- 



mamy of moilMty Md kamlm— oaj, ••» 
fioB»«iid MHared diffideaoofai tliecxpoaiid* 
CTft of hs mysteries, etpedally tach putt as 
folate to futore ereots. 

TlHt Mine wiiter elsewliere expreMesaa 
opinion, that the lf60 years it to bo dated 
from the year 666 — 666 being the nomber 
of the beast (of which namber, by-the> 
bye, Mr. Irring makes no aeeoont,) or 
perhaps from the year TSB, when Pepin 
pkve the Pope the solemn inrestiittie and 
uaUd htm on his thnmet which allowing 
the eighteen years diiferenoe aibresaidy 
woold take vs down to the year SOOO as the 
period of their expiry ; and we have vet 
to look forward to another event insteadf of 
the Prench Bevolotion* ooinddent as it is 
10 maniMd tospectSy ion the AilfilmeoC of 
the 1S60 days, and to the jfoar f074 fot 
the ooBRneneement of die miUenium. 

Now as to the milleniuniy it must be ob* 
served that the prophecy of Daniel men* 
tions it not expressly, whatever \i may do 
implicitly ; nor the Revelations the time of 
its occurrence. The term of blessedness 
mentioned by him may not refer to this 
state^ but to a state of preparation for that 
more perfect time. And we think that 
Bevelation indicates such a period oi pre« 
paration, when the Gospel shall have been 
universally diffused, and shall proceed to 
effect a gradual amelioration of society* 
After good principles have been established, 
they generally require time to operate. 
1 be seed must be sown, then comes the 
harvest. Is there not also some misappre* 
hension as to the duration of the miUeninm ? 
If in prophecy each day be a year, why is 
not each year of the milleniom to be rec« 
koned lor 360 years ? This would make 
the term of its duration of very great ex- 
tent ; yet are, for which, on that very ao« 
count, the long nonation and probation of 
the world will have been well endored. 

We have no wbh, however, to invalidate 
our authoi's calculations. Great powers 
•re, no doubt, at work at present all over 
^e worlds and we know not how fiir, in the 
eoorse of half a century, the levers of 
odneation and mechaiiical invention, may 
project society beyond its present station, 

Masy sea in these Uiiags evil, and some 
ieo in them good. Much of both probably 
will be mingled in their operation. Tlie 
gonpral progress of individuals and nations 
9 from Ignorance to scepticism^ and thence 
to the perfect day of knowledge. The 
deeds which they have done in the twilight 
have been worio than those done in the 



darhfiesiy and may be agsin. Bnl* every- 
good man has a hopOy and every Christian 
a laith^ that the son, nolwitlistanding itr 
dnbioos dawning, will- straggle on valiantly^ 
to the meridiaD, and ihino abroad in oii 
ondnring glory that shall have no second' 
setting. Bnt into the times and the seasons 
we would wbh that all ^lonld enquire wiiJi 
deference and awe. 

The author appears as if he were anxioos 
to impress us with an opinion that his work 
had been written nnder a peculiar afflatus, 
and as if God had granted to '* hU iervant,'* 
as he denominates himself, in imitation of 
the langusee of the patriarchs, extraordi* 
nary impulses and inspirations. Durine 
the perusal of the work, we were inclined 
frequently to suspect, that he had afaaost 
persuaded himself he was the forerunner 
of the Messiah's second coming. We could 
have wished that the writer bad fek and 
expressed himself more soberly. Such in* 
timations are perilously presumptuous^, 
they make the worldlmg smile, and the 
pious sigh. We set some value upon hia 
work; but there is notliing particularly 
new or extraordinary^ either in its matter, 
or arrangement. He has evidently intended 
to impress his reader with the idea that 
there is. His chief end and aim has maui« 
festly been to write in a style that shonld 
be both striking and startling. In .a great 
measure be has succeeded, and with man|; 
his success will be complete. 

In this spirit ve suspect was ooncmved 
the prediction that Great Britain,altboi]|^ 
its Umd be &TOured, and its trihea be 
sealed, shall Ultimately partake the de* 
struction of Babylon, Some, who mfghc 
otherwise be ftrightened, may console 
themselves with the fikCt, that the prophe» 
cy is apocryphal. 

Of all our author's interpretations we 
like best his interpretation or the two wit* 
nesses. It renders the scriptuvfr>tezt e 
▼eiy pleasing and highly poetical alle* 
gory* We baTo no doubt thatthiy chiefly 
recommended the interpretation to falni# 
He is a man of considerable imagination* 
hot the uniformity ol hia diction proves 
bim to posiew very Ibw^ of the lighter 
and more exquisite graces of the fintastic 
ftcuUy, 

It seemed to ua that the antlMnr adopted 
an extraordinary mean at the Hib^miaQ 
Society of advertising his book, and ereat* 
ing a more than common interest in iti 
auooess. We hoped that be bad a higher 
object in view. We have tfince heard 
that the act alluded to was a mere ebnl- 
lition of feeling, and resulted from ctr- 
eumstanccs acddently occurring at the 
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xnc«tte» ^faicb ke eould not pomMf 
have anUcipat^d. We are glad 'to liear it* 
He is a man of talent, but an enthnsiatCy 
by which term we intend nothing^ dero* 
gatory. Perhaps no man, ezanimated of 
enthusiasm, ever attained a high degree 



of exceUesee in any pvomiil. We wmld 
by no means wish his useiiibiess al»idged« 
He is of the clergy of a national cb«i«ii s 
and we were sorry that he should lose an 
iota of his title to. respect md esteem. 



COMPARATIVE MERITS OF VffiGIL AND MILTON. 



With the Roman, (says Mr. Spectator) I 
have nothing to do, eiKCept just to take 
notice that Milton and he resemble one 
another in the following particulars: the 
continual varying of the pause : ihe inver- 
sion of the phrase: the adapting of the 
sound to the sense: the mixing of the 
singular and plural numbers: the artful 
way of placing words : the changing the 
common pronunciation: deviating from 
the common measure: and, what our au- 
thor calls, the alliteration and aUusion of 
words. I dare say few readers of the 
great author of "Paradise Lost," ever at- 
tend to either of these particulars, and 
thetefbre they will be obliged to me for 
leaching them to read over that divine 
poem with fresh detfght, in order to find 
other examples parrallel to those pro- 
duced by OUT letter writer. 

To begin with (Tie varying of the pause, 
which is the soul of all versification in all 
languages. Verse is music, and music is 
more or less pleasing, as the notes are 
more or less varied, that is, raised or 
sunk, prolonged or shortened. 

In order to judge of the varying of 
English t*rse, T first endeavoured to find 
out the common pause, that is, where the 
voice naturally makes some stop when 
the verse is read. To this purpose I 
looked into Mr. Cowley's ** Davideis," 
and' there I found the common pause to 
be upon the last s3^11able of the second 
footi-^For exam pre : 

• I sing the man— who Judah*8 sceptre bore 
In that right hand — which held a crook before j 
IVbo from best poet—best of king^ did ^ow ; 
The two chief gifts— heaven could ou man be- 
stow 
Much dangers first— much toils did he sustain, 

' While Swai asd bell— cross'd his stroag fate in 



vain. 



Nor did his crown— less painful work afford. 
Here we have seven lines: and all of 
them, except the third, paused in the 
same pla<^. Thus I discovered from Cow- 
ley in English, what I perceived from 
Ovid in ^.atin. 1 then tuined to the 
*• Paradise Lost," and there I found Mil- 



ton even surpasses Virgil in this par* 

ticular. Virgil uses the common pause 

at the fifth line of the '* Georgicks/' but 

Milton does not use it 'till be comes to 

the sixth line of" Paradise Lost." 

Of man's first disobedience— and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree— whose mortal laste 
Brought death into the world— and all our motf- 
Witb loss of Eden— *till one greater nau 
Res ore us— and re-gaiu the blissful seat, 
Sing heav'ni^r muse— - - - 

It would be needless to produce more 
examples to this purpose; and I believe 
I may venture to affirm, that.the verse 
is varied at least with as much skill in 
the " Paradise Lost," as even in the 
" Georgick" itself. I am inclinable to 
think with more, because in this respect 
the English language surpasses the Latin^ 
by reason of its monosyllables. But be- 
fore I quit this article, I will observe, that 
it is to the artful and uncommon varying 
of the pause, that the harmony is owing 
in those two celebrated lines of Sir John 
Denham. 

Tho' deep— yet clear— tho' gentle— yet not dull 
Strong— without rage— wiihont overflowing, fall . 

This is one of those mysteries in verse, 

which the late Buke of Bucks would not 

suffer Mr. Dry den to communicate to the 

public; and of this nature are many lines 

in Milton, of which the following is one: 

Him first— him last— h4m midst— and without end 

' I come now to the second particular : 

the inversion of the phrase. Every pag^ 

affords instances of this nature. 

Him the almighty pow'r 

HurVd headlong flaming from th' ethereal sky. 

Again ifp stood the cmmy reed 

Embattrd in her field. 

Aaain Him the most higb. 

Wrapped in a balmy cloud with winged fi&fAs^ 
, Did, as thou 8aw*st— receive. 
And in one of Milton's juvenile poems, 
we have 

Ti Ip the pert fairies 

And ^Revels the spruce jocund spring. 

The third thing to be consideired, is, 
the adapting the sound to the sense. 
Who does not hear the warbling of a 
bropk, the rustling of wing^, the rough 
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m«bA of'traiBpdte «d4> cteionf » «ad tike 
soft one of flutei and Teoordera^ in tbe 
followin; lioeB? 

Fountains, and ye thatirax!>letflye€ow 
Melodious Mnminr, warbllni^, tone bis praise. 
>tf^iiMi-~-Bat chief the tpacioos hall 
Thick swarm'd both on the ground and in the air, 
Brosh'd with the hise of nulling wings. 

^^difl— Then strait commands, that at tiie war- 
like sound 
Of tmmpets loud and clarions, be nprear*d 
Hm mi^ty standard*—— 

Afoi* Nor with lass dread the loud 
Euereal trumpet from on high *gan blow. 
Again, Thus they. 

Breathing united force with fixed thought, 
Mov*d on in silence to soft pipes. 

Who does not see porpoises and dolphins 

tumbling about the ocean, when he reads 

these lines? 

— • On smootih the seal 

And bended dolphins play s Part huge of bulk, 
Wallowing unwieldy, enoimous in their gait, 
Tempest the ocean. 

How variously the rivers run in these 

verses! 

So the waf ry throng 
Wave rolling after wave, where way they somid 
If steep, with torcent rapture, if thro* plain, 
Soft ebbing. 

How is the verse extended where the 

whale lies at length upon the ocean! 

Theie Leviathan, 
Hugest of living creatures, on the deep 
Stretched like a promontory sleeps. 

How does the line labour wb^n the 

elephant is working himself through the 

stiff clay, whilst the lesser animals sprout 

up, as it were, in an instant! 

Scarce ihrongh the mould 
Behemothj biggest bom of earth, npheav'd 
His yastness. 

And Fleec*d the flocks and bleating, rose 

As plants. 

The fourth thing to be enquired into, 
is, the mixing of singular and plural 
numbers, in which Milton excels. 

Flowers were the couch, 
Panalea, and violets, and asphodel, 
And hyacinth, earth's freshest, softest lap. 
Again Tiirougb many a<iark and dreary vale 
They paiss*d,'and many a region dolorous, 
O'er many a frozen, many a fiery alp. 
Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and shades 

of death, 
^^am— Sporting the lion ramp'd, and in his paw 
Dandl'd the kid ; bears, tigers, ounces, pards, 
Oambol'd before them. 
Again, Sweet interchange 

Of bill and valley, rive is, woods, andplalns. 
Now land, now sea, and shores with forests crown'd 
Rocks, dens, and caves. 
Again, 

Tne glitterine guard he passed, and now is coma 
Into the blissful field through gnroves of myrrh. 
And flow*ry odours, cassia, nara, and balm. 

We come now to the Collocatio Verbo- 
nun, or artfiil pladng of words, Milton 
often plaees the adjeetive, after the sub- 



■tantiyeb which v»ry macb laim Iboilyhi* 

la a passage just quoted: 
Stiaifcke CMiaBBda. thaiaa Ike warlike 



Of tmmpets fond, and^larions, be uprear*d 

igntv stai - - - 
Azazel , as nis right ; a cherub tall. 



His migntv standard. That proud honour claimed 



Again, 

Thy goodness, beyond tiunight, and pow'r divine 

And again. 

Then from the monntain hewing timber tall* 

But the utmost of his art in thil respect 
consists in his remoTing (he adjective, the* 
substantive, or even the Terb, from the 
line or verse in which the isense is previ- 
ously contained and the grammatical con- 
struction 10 verted, to the beginning of 
the next line. This has a wonderful 
elfect, especially when the word is s 
monosyllable. 

Here finished he. and all that he had made 

Viewed ; and heboid all was entirely good. 

Again, 

Over their heads triumphant death hii dart 

Shook-^bnt refused to strike. 

This artfiil collocation commands the 
attention, and makes the reader see and 
feel what is offered to him. That this 
effect is owing to the collocation will ap- 
pear byconsidering any one of the instances 
produced. For example: 

Over their heads triomphaiit death his dait 
Shook— 

This passage makes the reader see death 

with his dart in his hand, shaking it over 

the heads of the unhappy creatures 

described in the Lazar house, as plainly as 

if the whole was painted upon canvas* 

But let this line be altered thus : ^ 

Over their heads death shook his dreadful dart. 

How much the fire and spirit of this pas* 
,sage is lost will be easily perceived. 

Milton likewise, uses his monosyllables 
very artfully, in placing them«V-the con^ 
elusion of a line, so as to ditiiit'the last 
foot of the verse, which has a very extra- 
ordinary effect. 
• ' Silence ye troubled waves, and thou, deep, 



Again he divides the last foot by mak* 
ing a monosyllable the beginning of a new 
^ sentence, which is very pleasing. 

Up stood the corny reed 
Embattled in her field, the hnmble fjarse. 
And bush with frizzled hair implicit. Last 
Rose as in dance the statdy trees. 

Milton also sometimes, places two 

monosyllables at the end of the line 

stopping at the fourth foot, to adapt the 

measure of the verse to the sense; and 

then begins the next verse in thesame man« 

ner which has a wonderful effect* 

Now at their shady lodge arrived, both itopt, ' 
Both turned, and under open sky adored 
The God—— 
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. tyi whM miUMr of wrltinif ait kei 

the reader lee them ilop and turn to wor« 

ship Ood, before they went into their 

bower. If this manner was altered, much 

of the effect of the paintinsp would be lost. 

Ab4 dov uiiTing at their shady lodge, 
Both stamt, both tvn*d, aad wder open sky 
Ador'dtheGod. 

This ftlU very short of the original. 

I eannot omit two [other instances of 

BiBtoa's woadeiftil art in the collocation 

of words; by which the tfaoughls are ez- 

oeedlngly heightened. 

ITnder his ftyrming hand a cfeatiure gtew 
Man-like, bnt dw'rent sex, so loveTy hit. 



Ihfll wha*sssnrd Ml hidKktt «e4l,fsi«rd 

BOW 

Mean, or in her iamm*d np. 

What a force has that word mean^ as it 

is placed! 

I tum*d ray thoii^hU» and wiiih eapadoaesBiad 
Coosider*d all things Ytsible in heav'n. 
Or earth, or middle, ail things fcir and good: 
But all that fair and good in thy divine 
Semblance, and in thy beauty's heaT*nly ray ' 
United 1 beheld. 

I presume there is no other ^*y^Tgif 
in which p^fection equal to this is to be 
found: and I could give many more in«^ 
stances of the same kind out of Paradise 
Lost. 



ROUSSEAU'S OPINIONS ON EDUCATION. 

We are born weak, we had need of help; we are born destitute «f every 
Aitif , we stand in need of assistance ; we are bom stiipid, we have need of 
imderstanding. All that we are not possessed of at our birth, and which' we 
require when ^own up, is bestowed on us by education. 

This education we receive from nature, from men, or from circumstances. 
The constitutional exertion of our organs and Unities is the education of 
nati^ : The uses we are taught to make of that exertion, constitute the educa« 
tion ^ven us by men ; and in the acquisitions made by our own experience, 
on the objects that surround us, consists our education from circumstances. 

We are formed, therefore, by three kinds of masters* The pupil, in whom 
the effects of their different lessons are contradictory, is badly educated, and 
em never be consistent with himself. He in whom they are perfectly conso- 
nant, and always tend to the same point, hath only attained the end of a com^ 
ptete education. Ws life and actions demonstrate th9% and thathe alone is 
wen brought up. 

Of these three different kinds of education, that of nature depends not on 
ourselv|BSjf.and but in a certain degree that of circumstances: the thiid, 
windi hi&ngs to men, is that only we have in our power : and even of th^ 
we are masters only in imagination ; for who can flatter himself, he will be 
able entirely to govern the discourse and actions of those who are about a 
child? 

No sooner, then, doth education became an art, or i^ofession, dian it is 
almost impossible it should succeed, as the concurrent circumstances necessary 
to its success are not to be depended on. All that can be done, with our 
utmost solicitude, is to approach as near as possible the end we aim at, at« 
tribiidng it to good fortune if it be attamed. 

If it be asked, what is this end ? it niay be answered, that of nature, whi^ 
ha9 been already proved. For, since tne concurrence of three kinds of edu** 
caticm is necessary to its perfection, it is by that one which is entirely mdepen- 
d<»t of us, we must regulate ihe two othcts. But perhaps this wora, Naittref 
hiay appear vague and equivocal; let us therefore endeavour to give it a pr»-' 
cise and' determinate meaning. 

* Nature, it has been said, is only habit. But to what purpose is diis sasi ? 
Are there not habits which are contracted only upon compulsion, and wMci^ 
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cfmnever mppresB die tendeiiey of natinre? Such is for omiipley tli9 hftbi- 
taal growth of plants, restitdned from pureuiog their vertical direction. Take 
office restcainiy and it is true, they preserve Uie inelinatioa they have been 
compelled to take ; but, you will fina the rise of the sap has not on that ao- 
couftt changed its primitive dir^ion: if the plant contini^i^ to v^;etate, its 
fi]t«re^o\rali becomes still upwards. 

b is the same with the inclinations and dispositions of mankind. While 
ire remain in exactly the same situation in which they were acquired, we 
may retain even the most unnatural habits; but as soon as circumstancea 
change, the force of habit ceases, and that of nature exerts itself. Educatioii 
itself is certainly nothing but habit; but are there not persons in whom die 
impressions they received in education are effaced? Are there not others, 
again, who retain them ? Whence arises this differoice ? If it be pretended 
tSai by nature is only meant habits conformable to nature, the position itself 
is unmeaning and ateurd. 

We are born capable of sensibility, and from our birth are variously affected 
by the different ODJects that surround us. - We no sooner acquire, if I may 
so express myself, a consciousness of our sensations, than we are disposed to 
avoid or pursue the objects producing them, in proportion as they are ^ fint 
sight, agreeable or displeasing. We next learn to approve or dislike them* 
according to the convenient or inconvenient relation that subsists between our-* 
selves and such objects : and lastly, according to the judgment we form of 
their consistency with those ideas which reason gives us of happiness or 
perfection. These dispositions extend and confirm themsdves in proportion^ 
as we become more susceptible and enlightened ! But, subject to the restraint 
of custom, ihey are more or less diversified by our opinions. Before they 
have taken this tincture of habit, diey are what I call the dispositions of our 
nature. 

It b to Uiese original dispositions, therefore, we should on every occasion 
recur. This might also be effected, if our three kinds of education were 
merely different. But what can be done, when they are directly opposite, and 
totally contradictory? When, instead of educating a man for himself, he 
must be educated for others. Their concurrent action is here destroyed : 
reduced to the dilemma of acting in opposition to nature, or to the institutions 
of society, we must choose either to form the man or the citizen : for to do 
both at once is impossible. 

Even particular society, when it is confined, and its members well united, 
alienates itself from the general one of mankind. A true patriot is inhospi* 
table to foreigners : they are mere men and appear to have no relation to him. 
This inconvenience is inevitable, but it is not great. The most essential 

?i>int is a man's bemg beneficent taad useful to those among whom he lives, 
he inhabitants of Sparta, when abroad, were ambitious, covetous, and unjust; 
but disinterestedness, equity, and concord, reigned within their walls. Be ever 
nsistrustful of those cosmopolities, who deduce from books the fax fetched and 
ext^isive obligations of universal benevolence, while they neglect to discharge 
thdr actual duties towards those who are about them. A philosopher of this 
stamp affects to have a regard for the Tartars, by way of excuse for his having 
none for his neighbours. Natural man is every thing with him : he is a nu- 
merical unit, an absolute integer, that bears no relation but to himself or his 
species* Civilized man is oiUy a relative unit, the numerator of a fraction, 
«at depends on its denoaiiaator> and whose ^ue consists in its rislabon tithe 
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integral body of tbe society* The best political institutions, are those which 
are beit calculated to divest mankind of their natural incHnations, to deprive 
Aem of an absolute by giving them a relative existence, and incorporating dis« 
ttnct individuals in one common wholf". A citizen of Rome was neither Cains 
Bor Lucius; he was a Roman, nay he even loved his country, exclusive of its 
reladon to himself. Regulus pretended himself a Carthaginian, as being be- 
come the property of his masters. In that character he refused to take his 
seat in the Roman senate, till a Carthaginian commuided him. He was filled 
with indignation at the remonstrances made to save his life, and returned trium. 
phant to perish in the midst of tortures. This appears to me, indeed, to have 
Dut little relation to men with whom we are at present acquainted. 

The Lacediemonian, Paedaretes, who, presenting himself for admission into 
die council of the three hundred, was rejected, returned home, rejoicing that 
there were to be found in Sparta three hundred better men xIob. himself. 
Supposing the demonstations of his joy sincere, as there is room to believe 
they were, this man was a true citizen. 

A woman of Sparta, having five sons in the army, and being in hourly ex- 
pectation to hear of a battle, a messenger at length arrived, of whom, she 
trembling, asked the news. "Your five sons," said he, ''are killed," ''Vile 
ateve, who asked you of my sons?" "But we have gained the victory," >cod<- 
ttnued he. This was enough : the heroic mother ran to the temple, aod gave 
thanks to the gods. This woman was a true citizen. 

Those who would have man, in the bosom of society, retain the primitive 
sentiments of nature, know not what they want Ever contradicting himself^ 
and wavering between his duty and inclination, he would neither be the man, 
nor thedtizen ; he would be good for nothing either to himself or to others. 
Idke men of the present times, the Englishman, the Frenchman, the citizeDy 
lie woukl be in reality nothing at all. 



ON THE DEATH OF MY INFANT. 

The laBt sad pang is past, and thou no more 

Wilt feel those ills, that cbillM thy op'ning day. 
And nought is left me now, on life's dark shore. 

To gild the path, or cheer my lonely way. 
Not many months have fled, since grief for her 

Who gave thee birth, had rent my heart in twain. 
Whose death deprived thee of a mother's care. 

And me of joys, I ne'er shall meet again ; 
But still 'twas some relief to this sad heart. 

To gaze on thee and think of future years, 
When thy fond filial love, would balm impart. 

And transient respite to life's bitter cares. 
But now alas! all consolation o'er 

And all that charm'd me vanished from the icene. 
Forlorn I still must linger to deplore 

The painful mendibry of what has been* 
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BiOORAPHICAL MEMOIR OF CARL MARIA FREYHERR 

VON WEBER. 

Tlie general ciiltiyatiozi of iostrumental music throughout Germany is 
ilot a little extraordinary. Every class of society — the inhabitants of 
town and country — the soldiers and the labourers, are all acquainted 
with music. ^^ It has happened to me/' says Madame de Stael, '* to enter 
small cottages, blackened by the smoke of tobacco, and immediately to 
hear not only the mistress, but the master, of the house playing 
▼c^untaries on the harpsichord, like the Italian improvisator! in verse. 
Almost every where upon market days they have players on wind 
inatmments, placed in the balcony of the town^house, which overlooks 
the' public square. The scholars walk through the streets singing 
psalms in chorus. The poor Bohemians as they wander, followed by 
tbeir wires and children, carry on their backs bad harps made of 
cbmmon wood, from which they draw harmonious music. They play 
whilst resting at the foot of a tree on the high road, or near the post- 
iiouiies, ' and endeavour to awaken the attention of travellers to the 
tehcert of their little wandering family. In Austria, the flocks are 
kept by shepherds, who play charming airs on instruments at once 
tilo^e and sonorous. The airs agree perfectly well with the soft and 
pensive impression produced by the aspect of the country." Whether 
t}kh general inclination towards music arises, as Mad. de Stael supposes, 
from nature having endowed the Germans with organs more than 
ordinarily adaptecl to the acqwement of a knowledge of music, or 
whether it may not be accounted for upon the supposition that that art is 
peculiarly suitable to a thoughtful and contemplative people, is a question 
we will not stay to investigate : the fact is suificiently well ascertained, 
and may be regarded as one source of the superiority of the German 
composers. Melodies which have delighted the critical and refined, and 
have been regarded as the finished compositions of celebrated masters, 
have been traced to their source in the rude song of the German 
peasant, or the simple air of the shepherd or labourer; A striking 
instance of this is furnished by the popular Jagerchor, or Hunting 
•Chorus, in Der Freischiitz — the original of which has been known in 
'Germany for many years^ and sung in parts by the peasantry; the air 
has been, without doubt, much altered and improved by passing through 
the hands of the great <^omppser, who has rendered it familiar to us ; 
' but it seems agreed that he received the first idea of it from an ancient 
popular melody. 

-Of all the " mighty masters'* who have at various times sprung, 
from this musical stock, none has exercised so unlimited a control over 
the puhlie mind as Mozart. The full harmony of his glorious compo- 
sitions has captivated the inhabitants of both hemispheres, and all who 
have any pretensions to musical taste pay willing homage to his exalted 
'genios. 

Upon his premature deatii in 1792> the throne of the musical world 
remained for, many years unoccupied., Rossini was the first whose 
pretensions were emmently successful: the desire of novelty added 
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much to the effect produced by his music, which, whatever may be its 
faults, is truly captivating, and the sceptre was transferred from Germany 
to baly. The Italians had borne the superiority of the. ultra-montane 
master with great jealousy, and the Germans in their turn were not less 
dissatisfied that the operas of Rossini should throw a shade over the 
labours of Mozaft. Amongst those who have come forward to svpport 
the musical reputation of their country, the subject of the preset 
aaemoir is the only one who has at all succeeded in competition with 
the Italian master. Whether that success will be lasting, remains for 
posterity to determine: if, as we imagine, his works are distinguished 
by originality and genius, their decision may be confidently anticipated, 
l^e biography of a scholar, it has been often remarked, is merely a 
record of bis productions. Heroes apd statesmen act in the face of the 
world-*-tfaeir lives are eeras in tlie history of their respective countries ; 
and we trace them as wc^ :do the passage of m^eors, by their blaze ; 
the scholar^ on the contrary, seeks retirement and privacy — he shrinks 
fVpm the public gaze, and it is by bis thought, rather than hisRctioo, 
that he sways the minds of those around him. Such was the life of 
Weber— a few meagre incidents, gleaned from a German publication^ 
comprise nearly all we have been able to gather of his history — ;it is to 
bis compositions alone that '* foreign nations and distant ages"^ will b^ 
indebted for a knowledge of his name. 

He was born I6th of December, L786, at Eutin, a small towa iq 
JElolsteiB, and was at an es^ly age. distinguished for an attachment to the 
fine artSi particularly painting and music* His father, who was a man of 
properly, encouraged these predilections by the assistance of a liberal 
educatioB, and at the age. of ten years placed his soh under the tuition 
yof Heus^hkel, a professor of music at Hildburghausen* It is t» ^lis 
master that Weber is said to have been indebted for the ei^ergy, 
distincti^ess, and execution which distinguished his. performance upon 
the piano-foirte» Durii^ the following years he was instructed at 
wSaltsbuff by MiphajBl Hay^dn, the brother of the celebrated geiuu# of 
that^ aainei; aud; s^fterwai^ds at Munich by Valesi in singingi and by 
Kali^hiOr m th^ theory of music and the art of compositioi^* 

: Im 1798 he pi^lifbeji his first work, -cqnsisti^ of six fvL^ue$$ in 
four pfrts, fkll of theipi distinguished for parity and cf^nrectneei^ and 
much priiised in the Musikalisdbe Z^itung, or MusicalGa^ette, a German 
|)^nodies^» Whilst <at ii{i]^nich he is -said to have pursued 14s 6iu4iQ6 
with in4eiMgable per-feveraaciB, giving hixnself up to operate mu^ic — 
•that. ibf a)ii;;h iof: the. art which he preferred. Under the tuition of 
Kaloher :he wtote an opera called /* Die Macht^er Liebe und des 
Wains," (The power of Love and Wine) a Mass, and several other pieces, 
sdl which were however destroyed without b^ng rSiibmitted to the 
public. . . , 

... In the y0ar 1791^ Sewftefelder first practised ^9 art of lidp^gj^hy 
ajt Munich* The youthful and ardent Weber, whose 4ove ^. psuating, 
.amI the alodies connected with it^ had only given :9f ay to tisia/^tf eager 
passion for music, imagined that by the construction of soi^ar^w 
,maQhinery he could render the tnv^ntion mpre worthy of att^ntioii. 
before thi^ iatfoduotion of 4die art by Senn^lderi W^eber hfMi tua^ed 
his attenition to the subject; but puMC had of. late so entirely ei^grossed 
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Ub tboiYglity that the Blndy h^ been laid aaide. The Kuccess ef 
Sennefelder roused him to new exertions, and after many trasuccessfVif 
aitt^mpts, he at length completed the model of a machiney by tn^ns of 
w^ich* he hoped to tiirowthe invention of • Senneffelder into the shade-j 
Weber's fkther, ^wkosekmd dfepbsitfbn never permitted him to opppse 
hi*- iSidn'B inclination, immediately removed to Freffaitrg in Saxony, 
iMh4ii>e the materialtr necessary for orthograpbiesd wort were to be bad 
Stk ai^nndatiee;' and the- thoughtful 'and imaginative Weber, iii . th^ 
tliirtefehth yeai^ of his age, constructed ' hiis new machinery^ and 
dOtamenced the world a? an engraver upon stone. Music was forgotten 
•«-^^60«rpOsiiion was studied no longer-r-he entered with ardour upon his 
iierw occupation, and the world was on the point of obtaining perhaps a 
^d engraver in exchange for an admirable musician. But lithography 
was a pursuit too tedious, too mechanical, to detain- his fine spirit long J 
the zeal with which he at first applied tp it soon abated, his former 
o^upations were found more congenial to his taste, and a few months 
Heheid lithography deserted, and the study of composition resumed with 
a vigour which soon compensated for the time he had lost. Th^ fiHt 
friiif^ oThts renewed study was an opera, called •• Des Waldm&dchen," 
^the Girl of the Wood) which was produced in November, 1800, an4 
rtecerved with great applause at Vienna, Prague, and'Petersbiirgh. 

About this time an article in the Musikali^cHe Zettun^, excited in 
the yoong composer the idea of writing in an entirely new dtyle, and of 
revivitig the us^ of the ancient nrusical instruments which wete then 
nearly forgotten. With this view he, composed in 1801, at Saltzburg, 
the opera of ♦* Peter SchmolV umJ seine Nachbarri" (Pbtet Schmoll and 
his Neighbours). This opera failed upon representatfon, 'fhe style was 
n^w and extraordinary, and^didnbt pleaise upon a first perfbrihance; but 
tte^^ovefture. was afterwards revised and publi^d„and re considered a 
very striking composition.' lifteliael 'Haydn;,' in a l^ter, wherein he 
makes mention of this opefra;^says, •* As fiiras I-may pretend- to judge, 
I mfos* truly and cjandidfy say, that this of)^ not only posjsefees great 
power and effect, but iis' composed accordhig to the strict rules of 
counterpoint. To spirrt andHveliness the composer has added a high 
degree of delicacy, and thetntrsic is moreover perfectly suited to the 
Words.^ A testimony so encouraging from such a man, was almost 
rtrfficient to connter-balawce the want of Success: ' 

' Defeated, but not dis<?ouraged, Weber still persevered in the study 
of his fhvotirite art with undiminished ardour. In the year ISOS", he 
madie ft professional tour to Leipzig,- Hambtrrgb, aiid If olstein; and 
during' that time hi9 principal oocupation'wzaf} to colfect all publications 
on the theory of music. The study of these works, whilst it encreased 
his knowledge of the art^ did not sallilfy fats enquiries — -be was not one 
who assented to propositions Vrithtsiut 'ihvestigation^ie doubted the 
eorreetness of the principles upon which most of his predecesi^rs had 
acted,!aiid recothmenced the study of harmony {torn its very eletnents, 
irith a viefw of constructing an entirely new system, in which only such 
fttlCBof^ the* old masters as wer6' confirmed by his own reflections should 
hte tfeifained. The work entitled, f' Yogferl? Obor^e,* by Sebastiafa 
ir feaiy«ed'by'0; Mi Von- Web«t,' which was published in 180*, 
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mn be considered the fruit of those researches, and is equally interesting' 
aoainstructive. 

. ^ In 1808 we find him for the first time entirely left to himself in the 
great musical world of Vienna^ in the midst of Haydn, the Abb^ Vogler, 
Stadler, &c. He was at this time sixteen years of age; but instec^ of 
being drawn away from his art by the innumerable temptations whieh 
the amusements of this gay city oner to a young man, he placed hims^ 
under the Abb^ Vogler, and spent his time in earnest and unabated 
application. The abb6, charmed with a youth whose whole soul seemed 
engaged in the study of the art which they both professed, received ^bim. 
with the greatest kindness, and assisted his labours by freely commu- 
nicating the result of his reflection and experience. Under Vogler's 
advice he reluctantly forbore exerting his talent in the composition of 
extensive wodcs, ana for two years devoted himgelf entirely to study. 
During this time he analyzed the compositions of all the great masters^ 
)Uid completed his musical education. The only works which he 
published during his residence at Vienna, were a set of variations, and 
Vogler's opera of " Samori," arranged for the piano-forte. 

In 1805, whilst at Vienna, although then only eighteen years of 
age, he received an invitation to proceed to Breslau in the character of 
Maestro di Capella, which he accepted, and remained there about a year. 
During that time he formed an entirely new orchestra and ccirps of 
singers, which furnished him with a favourable opportunity of improving 
|)imself in the knowledge of efiect. The only work of consequence 
which he composed during his Silesian visit, was an opera written by 
Rhode, and called " Kubezahl,'^ i. e. Number Nip, of which the 
ill-famed mountain sprite fumi^ed the subject. 

The Prussian war which broke out in 1806, obliged hini to qijyilt 
Breslau, and he accordingly entered into the service of Eugene, Duke.of 
Wirtemberg, with whom he removed to Carlsruhe. There he remained 
for four years, during which time he wrote two symphonies, several 
concertos, and various pieces for wind instruments. He also composed 
his opera of ** Silvana,^' a recast of ^* Des Waldmadchen," a cantata, 
<< Der erste Ton " (The first Sound), some overtures for a grand orchestra^ 
and a great many solo pieces for the piano-forte. 

In 1810 he set out on another professional tour. He remained 
some time at* Frankfort, Munich, and Berlin, at all which .places his 
operas were performed with much success, and his concerts well 
attended* In the course of this tour he visited the Abb^ Vogler, and 
with the assistance of his knowledge and experience, composed the opera, 
of Abon Hassan, which was produced at Darmstadt,^ in 1810, with great 
success. , ; 

From 1818 to 1816 he was director of the opera of Prague. His 
labours in that capacity are represented to have been unceasing — ^he 
found confusion and mismanagement, he left order ^nd jeg^laiity* 
Whilst there, he composed an opera called Preciosa,^ or the Gipsy Qir), 
and his great cantata^ '< Kampf und Sieg,'^ (Battle apd Victory) ia 
honor of the battle of Waterloo. . This composition has lately. beefi 
performed .in London, and]^ in the judgment of .musicians, is of itself 
suffiqient %o establish Weber's fame - as a- composer. , When the objeqt 
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of hU visit to Prague wa« accomplisbed, be again travelled through 
Germany without any permanent employment, although many profitable 
offers were made to him. At length he received an invitation from the 
King of Saxonv to form a German opera at Dresden. The advancement 
of the national opera had been his chief study and delight, such an 
invitation therefore harmonized too well with his own feelings to be 
neglected. His whole attention and activity were immediately devoted 
to the task he had accepted-*<his example and encouragement animated 
others to- imitate his indefatigable exertion, and the most complete 
siiccess rewarded their endeavours. He held the appointpaent of 
director of the German opera at Dresden until his death. 

In 1821 he obtained the permission of his sovereign to produce the 
celebrated Der Freischiitz at Berlin, where it was accordingly performed 
for the first time on the 21st of June in that year. . The reception it met 
with was the most enthusiastic that can be imagined. Since the 
production of Mozart's Zauberflote» no German opera has obtained 
au^ch universal applause. Vienna, Dresden, Munich, and Stutgard, 
soon ratified the decision of the Berlin audience, and Weber was at 
onqe elevated above all his German contemporaries. The proud 
eminence which he had so ardently sought, and for which he had. so 
laborioD^ly, .so indefatigably, studied, was at last obtained— the 
musical reputation of his country was vindicated, and his genius 
achieved the distinction it so richly merited. 

His next opera was '^ Euryanthe," which was produced at Vienna 
on, the 2&th of October, 1823. . The success it met with on its first 
representation was certainly not commensurate with the reputation he 
had obtained. The public expectation had been raised to an 
extiravagant height by the celebrity of " Der Freischiitz," and more 
was .expected than mortal could achieve. Another cause of it« bad 
success was the confusion and intricacy of the plot, which was writlkn 
l)y .Madame de Chazy. The opera has since been performed at 
Dresden, and most of the other theatres in Germany, with very great 
success. As a musical composition, it is admitted to have extraordinary 
Vfxexiiy and is particularly distinguished by some very scientific 
recitatives. 

The great success of *' Der Freischiitz" on the.dontinent, induced 
the proprietors of the English Opera House to produce it upon their stage 
dmrkig the summer of 1824, when it was received with a success i^hich 
ofmat be. fresh in the recollection of every one. It was performed night 
after night during the greater part of the season, and upon the opening 
of .the winter theatres was produced at both of them. The unrivalled 
popularity of the music has continued to the present time; its melodies 
axe yet. sung in our streets — they have been manufactured into quadrille 
tunes, , and published in every possible shape into which the ingenuity 
pf.our music makerS:COuld distort them. It has also been produced at 
Paris with similar success. 

The propnetors of Govent Garden Theatre, anxious to secure a 
musician. of such unquestionable ability, invited him to visit England, 
and compose, an opera for the Gnglish stage. . The offer was accepted ; 
and early in the pr^ent year, although then labouring under a 'severe 
pulmonary affection , he arrived in jLondon to. fulfil his engagement. . His 
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Am jpnbKc ap]^arMlce wfts on tfie 9th of Mardiy wlienlienet irHh-t 
yeeepttOQ v]A%h difllionbur as well to the' ** mighty master,* as' to *th^ 
fi^f/^ mho htti b^en delighted by the eflbrts of his genhis^; ' The mbd^ 
kttd t»lte6Ulb?i!»^ Weber shrunk fi'om the enth\isiaistio pTatKlltii iii^ 
in4iieh he was received, atid endeavoured to transfer to the pefforc^eht 
the 'URfitfmMvis'aiid' overwhelmltig approbation which. ;th6 "atrdl^n^ 
ititeDded for himself. !. . . i s: • : 

On the 12th of AprH, the new opera whrch he had written exptesshr 
KsP' pei^ormarice m this- country, was produced at Cbvent Garden 
Q^ecitre^ W^ber himself presiding in the Orchestra. The phrf M 
fo\;inded upon -an old 'French' romance, the inctdents of which fuVuptshed 
WielaRd, iSn^ <>erman ]^6t, with the foundation of his poentj^^'Oh^rpo,'* 
which is afeo the th\^ '^en td the new opera. The town had been jongf 
licqiiai<ftted with' the sul^ect of tho opera by report, and had been 
Mndered stilVmord f^lihitiar with it by the mean-spirited 'produ^tiqn of 
(m eperatits-drama'of the same name, and founded upon the sattie stOrVf 
»l the- tival'' theatre of Drury Lane. The forestalling spiHt in w^ich 
Ihis^fNdtryact of'jeakyusy had^ its origin, was iii some degree successM 
i-^00 pttbhc felt no interest in the story, and the success, of' the opera 
depended in eonseqiience almost entirely upon the mu/sic; The d^ama, 
which- was wtitten 'by Mri Planch^, was as interesting as a story so 
iligh^jccmid well be made, but was considered on the whole ifather; too 
trifling — too nearly approaching, to the fairy tale entertainments ii^uaHy 
pr^ddaeed at Easter and Whitsuntide; overflowing ^diences, hdWever, 
t>ron(Hi«C6d the opera to be worthy of success, and their decision ii^ 
consonant to' that of the most eminent musicians. ' As a compos.ition, it 
fs^ distinguished by a great display of science, and knowledge of rte art; 
but is vt^t perhaps so much calculated for the ears of the unrefined ai 
Der Freischotz, as it does not contain so nKany of those sii^ple melodfes 
whibh'tisualiy succeed in renderings music popular. . 
J • As proora of the great ability displayed in tftts opfera, weWouH refer 
to the opening chorus of fairies ; the air by Sir Huon in the grand scena 
in the first act; the scena by Heiza, and an admirable quaitetto in th^ 
geodud act; a song by Fatirna in the second, and another it)- ihe third 
act; and a song by Sir Huon also in the third act. The chops' of 
laines ar<e all strikingly fanciful and- characteristic, and th^. ^^Vt^rture 
has as sprightliness well suited to the opera it precedes. 
. . This op^pa closed Weber's labours, with the exception of a song- from 
MooveV'LdllaRookh, oomte^ncing, " From Chindara'swairbKn^ fetint 
loome(/'^'l^ whitih' hfe composed the music fop Miss Stephens*. This 
songwJasiSttng by her at a concert of Welber's, on the 28th of May ; 
^vs^mehKly oAly had been comrfkitted to paper, and the composer, wh^ 
presidied at tiie piano-^fbrtej supplied the accompaniments Horn r^col* 
leDtionr Weber dW' not appear ih puhlid after this concef tj #ith <he 
0Xceptioft'H si^fewDainufes (m MisS'Patdn's benefit, which -tc^k pltic^e ft 
day or two afterwards. . ;.„,.,,£, ^ 

>: f>^Th<<i^ disorder lind^ Which he laboured upon his ami^al fi England, 
contibued to increase, aided perhaps by the variiations of 6t)r''efiraatei 
aODd ihe excitement of co^otsition ; both 6f which', without dotibt, 
operailed very perniciousty upon a ^m^ iUready del^jtlhlieA ^ 9U 
Mcame ^ftxious to return to his »ative country, in whlcli Ko liMf teft 
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his wife and two childfen; and thoqgk his friends ivere apprebeasjffft 
that a removal was impossible, Wednesday, the 7th of June, wasfixib4 
for the attempt. The prospect of a return home seemed to animate 
him, and his continued cheerfulness banished tke thought of any 
immediate danger ; but Providence had destined that a foreign Hiountri 
iJhould be honored with the custody of his remains. On rriday, the 
drd of June, the symptoms of his disorder assumed somewhat of an 
alarming appearance— he was obliged to kieep his room, but still imme- 
diate dissolution was not apprehended. On !Sunday evening, the 6th 
be was left at eleven o'clock, in good spirits, and at seven the next morning 
was found dead upon his pillow, his head resting upon his hand, al 
though he had passed from life without a struggle. 

The death of this illustrious man caused a great sensation in tfaa 
public mind. But a few days had elapsed since they who were noiK 
called upon to follow to his grave, had beheld him the animated leader 
of his own admirable compositions — but a few days since, that genius 
which, as far as this world is concerned^ now sleeps for ever, had beeli 
as it were embodied amongst us, and was considered as the fruitful source 
from whence pleasures unimagined were to spring* But., alas! his 
course partook of the unsubstantial brightness of the rainbow^— we had 
scarcely noted his brilliancy, 'ere he passed away. 

On the 21st of June the remains of M. Yon Weber were interred, 
with all the accustomed solemnity of the Roman Catholic Church, in 
the Chapel at Moorfields. The solemn Requiem of Mozart was 
introduced into the service, and performed by the most celebrated 
English instrumental and vocal musicians, in a very grand and impressive 
manner. The following inscription was on the plate of the coffin : ' 

** GAROLVS UAKiJL SUBXHEilR VON WBBJStt 

• NUPEIl 
FIUEFECTUS MUSICORUM SACELU REGII 

APUD REGEM SAXO^UM« 

NATms OPPIDO EUiriN» INTSR tAXONEB 

I>|B IS ^ECEICBKIS, I7B6.. 

HOR.TUU8 LOND.NI 

DIE 5 JUNII, 1826, 

ANNO QVADiCAGESiMO 

AtAVtS 8VM»'* 

In person, Weber was of the middle height — extremely thin^ and of 
dark complexion. His countenance was strikingly intelligent — his 
face, long and pale — his forehead, remarkahly high — his features were 
proininent, and his eyes dark and full. His look was one of calm^ 
|>lacid thought^ added to in some degree by spectacles^ which he 
usually wore on account of his shortness of sight. It is related of 
Haydn, that he never composed but when in full dress, with a favourite 
diamond ring upon his finger, and the finest paper upon which to writ^ 
dcjwii his oon^ppskions. How different was tjie conduct of .Weber'j 
.He relied not upon the inspiration of a court dress, or a diamond 
1}auble— Nature endowed bim with his genius, and never forsook her 
disciple when he stood in need of assistance. Thought, deep tbou|;ht, 
IS staioped upon all ^s compositions, and richly did his |WeductiO«0 
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repay him (ot the labour bestowed upotithem. The paie scholary urorn 
with toil, 

" yrhote lamp at midnight hour; 

Is sem in some high lonely, tower," . * r ^.. -.a 

may in Weber's compositions contemplate the reward of patient study,' 
well directed and chastened by the exercise of a severe judgment The; 
ridiculous profusion of ornament which passes for iroproyement with* 
some people, both in and out of the musical world, was ill suited to his 
correct taste. " 1 am sorry," said he to a singer, who was bestowing; a 
great deal of embellishment upon one of his simple melodies,' '' I am 
sorry you give yourself so much trouble/' *** Oh! it' is no trouble,**, 
replied the polite lady, delighted with what she imagined a compliment.' 
** Indeed," replied Weber, " you trouble yourself very unnecessarily, in 
isingiajg so many nbtes that are not set down in the score/' The 
manners of this great man were such as his character would indicate—' 
iquiet, simple, unobtruding. He did not, he could not, condescend to 
those little artifices whereby the less distinguished endeavour to make 
themselves known. This fact, conjoined to the state of his health, ma^ 
account for his visit to this country not having been so profitable as was 
anticipated. The impudence^ of the empyric, and the vanity of the 
weak-minded — those who amuse by folly or grimace, and those who 
merely retail the productions of others — frequently secure a richer 
recompense than is paid to solid and enduring talent ^' I see,", said 
the supject of these memoirs, upon entering the splendid drawing-room 
of a well-known London music-seller, '' I see it is much better to sell 
music, than to write it*." His performance on the piano-forte, and his 
direction of an orchestra, were distinguished by great spirit and 
earnestness; and besides his professional acquirements, he was inti- 
mately acquainted with general knowledge and polite literature. 

In addition to the works we have already noticed, Weber composed 
a great number of pieces for various instruments, viz. sonatas, concertos, 
concertinos, and pot-pourries, for the piano-forte, the clarionet, the 
hautboy, bassoon, and violoncello. He also published some vocal 
compositions, in four parts, with accompaniments for the piano-forte : 
these deserve particular notice, and principally the one entitled " Leyer 
und Schwerdt" (The Lyre and tlie Sword). He was also the author of 
many articles in the Leipzig Musikalische Zeiting, and the Abed Zeiting, 
,or Evening Gazette, published at Dresden. We are. also informed, that 
he has left a work in manuscript, upon which he has been employed 
several years. It is entitled, " Kunstler Leben," (LiVes of Artists) and 
contains a narrative of the principal events of his own life, with 
observations on great musical works, and on the most eminent ancient 
and modern composers. It is to be hoped this most interesting work 
will hot be withheld from the public. 

The productions of musical genius are more permanent — more 
calculated for extended and lasting celebrity — than any other. The 
poet's "wondrous thoughts, and rancies infiliite;" may be rendered 
unintelligible by lapse of' time, or change of language ; they may be 

* We are indebted for this aiid some subsequent anecdotes to the Literary Gazette) 
fJune ir, 18«6. 
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misunderstQod by containing allusions to circumstances which have 
altered, to manners and customs which are forgotten, to events which 
were of temporary interest. Even if all these leave the labours of the 
poet untouched, his celebrity is for the most part confined to those who 
speak the language in which he wrote : the fire of imagination is 
quenched by translation— >the current of thought is interrupted wben^ 
it is to be accommodated to anofther language, and a foreign idiom. It 
is not so with the musician. He addresses himself to all countries, 
and to all times : his written language is unchangeaUe^^it is iatelligiUe 
throughout the world, and all hearts respond to the chord which he 
strikes. The delights of poetry can be thoroughly felt by the refined 
only ; but music has charms for the rudest and the most ignorant — it 
has power to awe even the most profane into seriousness, and can add- 
fervour to the devotion of the saint. Does the music of Weber answer 
to this description ? Will it stand the judgment of posterity, and be 
allotted a place amongst that 

'* Gold of the dead which time does still dispeuse. 
But not devour?" 

To determine this interesting enquiry, let an appeal be made to 
Der Freischiitz* It may be said that this opera is but one of his works^ 
and his best. We are not sure that it is his best; but if it is so, it is 
the very work to which we should refer, in forming an estimate of his 
merit. Milton is not judged by his Paradise Regained, nor Shakspeare 
by Titus Andronicus. The English public have become so well 
acquainted with this '* Romantische Opera,'' (as it is well styled in the 
German) that it would be superfluous to give a detailed account of it. 
It is full of the most extraordinary harmonies, andy beyond all^ is an 
original and beautiful effort of genius. It is a rich atore'*house, filled with 
passages of incontestible merits and proves the composer to have been pos- 
sessed of a mind embued with the sublimest poetry. The overture is 
an appropriate introduction — characteristic of the subsequent story, 
and abounding with beauties which cannot be adequately described — 
to be felt, they must be heard : music, like an extensive view, does not 
admit of an adequate verbal description. The same may be said of all 
Weber's overtures: they are all characteristic, all descriptive. The 
incantation scene is indeed the .wild and wonderful in music. The 
unprecedented chorus of spirits with which it commences — the know- 
ledge of effect displayed throughout — the skill in blending the various 
instruments — the original and very singular harmonies, with which the 
whole scene is replete — all together form a musical exhibition essentially 
original and inaescribable. But the great beauty, the surpassing 
excellence, of Weber's music, consists in the extraordinary manner in 
which he conveys to the ear the actions, the emotions,, described in the 
words to which the notes are set. To produce authorities in support of 
this assertion, would be to quote every air in all his operas ; but we 
cannot refrain from noticing the very singular manner in which it is 
effected in the introductory chorus of " Der Freischiitz ;" throughout 
the scena in which the well-known air of " Thro' the forests" is 
introduced ; and ii^ the inimitable scena ed aria for the heroine in the 
second act. " Oberon" abounds with passages of a like nature. What, 

L 2 
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for insfahce, can equal the description in the air, *' Oh I 'ti$ a glorious 
sight to see !" more especially that part of it which is set to the passage 
^ beginning, ^' Mourn, ye msddens of Palestine.'* Can music do more 
than has been already achieved in these passages? they have never been 
equalled — they cannot be excelled. The quality to which we are now 
alluding, has frequently displayed itself on other occasions. When 
about to compose music for the song in Lalla Rookh, of which we have 
before made mention, his anxiety to do justice to the poet, by entering 
fully into the spirit of his words, was so great, that he would not engage 
in the composition until he had read the whole poem. We need scarcely 
say, that the perusal gratified him extremely ; he declared himself 
impressed with the highest admiration of Mr. Moore's talents, and was 
extremely desirous of being introduced to him. Upon another occasion, 
when Miss Paton was complaining with reference to one of the airs in 
Oberon, ** I do not know how it is, I never can do this as it should be ;" 
** The reason is," replied Weber, '^ because you do not know the 
words." A still grander example of his feeling and judgment in this 
respect, occurred when performing a hymn to the Deity. Some of the 
voices were in a high key. ** Hush ! hush !*' exclaimed the genuine 
master ; *' hush ! if you were in the presence of God, woul^ you speak 
loud?" Such trifling anecdotes are eminently characteristic, and 
portray Weber as an amiable and excellent man — of correct feeling 
and matured judgment — ^wedded to the study of an art, by the exercise 
of which he has rendered himself celebrated, and added greatly to the 
stock of public pleasure. 

The present article has extended already beyond the limits we 
had assigned to it, but we know not how to close it without inserting 
some beautifully pathetic lines, dedicated by Mr. Planch^ to the 
memory of this great man. They are valuable, not only considered as 
a poem, but also biographically as throwing ligbt upon Weber's manners 
and character. It is the testimony of one who knew him well, and 
cannot be considered less valuable, because it is couched in elegant 
language, and written with the feeling of a poet. 

Weep ! — for the word is spoken : 

Mourn ! — for the knell hath knoU'd : 
The master chord is broken, 

And the master hand is cold ! 
Romance hath lost her minstrel ; 

No more his magic strain > 

Shall throw a sweeter spell around 

The legends of Almaine ! 

His fame had flown before him, 

To many a^oreign land ; 
His lays were sung by ev'ry tongue, 

And harp*d by ev'ry hand. 
He came to cull fresh laurels, 

But Fame was in their breath ; 
And tum'd his march of triumph 

Into a dirge of death \ 

Oy all who knew hiin, lov'd him 1 

For with his mighty mind. 
He bore himself so meekly — 

His heart it was so kind ! 
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Hit wildly warbling melodies — 

The stonns that ronod them roll — > 

Are types of the sImpUdty 
And grandeur of hi* soul. 

Though years of ceayeless suffering 

Had worn him to a shade. 
So patient was his spirit, 

No wayward plaint he made. 
E'en Death himself seem*d loath U> scare 

His victim, pure and mild, 
And stole upon him gently, 

As slumber o'er a child \ 

Weep I — lor the word is spoken : 

Mourn ! — for the knell is knoll'd : 
The master chord is broken, 
' The master hand is cold I 
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I HAVE bften thought that a selection of the little Gems of Poetry which linger on the 
memory, is more likely to win the general reader to the haunts of the muses, and open his 
heart to their loveliness and power, than the more extensive productions of genius, however 
perfisct, or long critical disquisitions, however learned or acute« On this account, I venture 
to send you a few specimens for the " Inspector ;" and should you agtee with me in thinking 
them likely to prove acceptable to your readers, tliey will not be the last you will receive 
from me. I shall confine my notices in the first instance to a lew of our living poets, and 
shall commence with the following fragments from Wordsworth, which contain *' images and 
"precious thoughts," that when once met with, are not easily forgotten. D. L. R. 



THE BURSTING FORTH OF A MOUNTAIN SPRING. 

" And a few steps may bring us to the spot, 
Where, haply crown'd with flowerets and green herbs. 
The mountain infimt to the sun comes fordi. 
Like human life from darkness." 

THE GRAVE OF A MOTHER AND HER INFANT. 

'* As, on a sunny bank, a tender lamb 

Lurks in safe shelter from the winds of March, ^ 

Screen'd by its parent ; so that little mound 

Lies guarded by its neighbour ; the small heap 

Speaks for itself; — an infant there doth rest. 

The sheltering hillock is the mother's grave !" ' 

GENERAL AND INTENSE SYMPATHY. 

" Thanks to die human heart, by which we live, 
Thanks to its tenderness, its jays, and fears ; 
To me, the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that too often lie too deep for tears." 

SONNET COMPOSED ON WESTMINSTER BRIDGE. 

** Earth has not any thing to shew more fur : 
Dull would he be of soul, who could pass by 
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A dght 80 touching in its mijesty : 
This dty now doth like a garment wear 
The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare. 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to die sky ; 
All bright and glittering ui the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more b^lutiiully steep 
In his first splendour valley, rock, or fain ; 
Ne'er saw I, never felt, a cahn so deep 1 
The river glideth at his own sweet wUl ;— 
Dear God ! the very houses seem asleep. 
And all that mighty heart is lying still !'' 

THE PROQRESS OF A DARK AND TROUBLED MIND. 

" The intellectual bower, through words and things, 
Went sounding on a dim and perilous way." 

DESCRIPTION OF A SWAN. 

** Behold die mantling spirit of reserve, 
Fashions his neck into a goodly curve ; 
An arch thrown back between luxuriant wings, 
Of whitest garniture, like fir-tree boughs, 
To which on some unruffled monung clings 
A flaky weight of winter's purest snows !" 

AN ALLUSION TO CBATTERTON AND BURNS. 

** I thought of Chatterton, the marvellous boy, 
The sleepless soul that perished in its pride ! 
Of him who walk'd m glory and in joy, 
Behind his plough upon the mountain's side 1" 

HOPEa, — YOUTH,— -AND AGE. 

" Hopes, what are they t beads of morning. 

Strung on slender blades of grass ; 
O'er a spider's web adorning, 

In a straight and treacherous pass I 
What is youth ? a dancing billow, 
Winds behind, and rocks before. 
Age? a drooping, tetteTing wilkm,^ 
On a flat and lazy shore !" ^ ^ . 

THOUOHTS,— LIFE,— —AMD DEATH. 

*' Hast thou seen with train incessant. 

Bubbles gliding under iee^ 

Bodied forthi and evanescent. 

No one knows by what device ? 

Such are thoughts I — A wind-swept jneadow, 

Mimicking a troubled sea ? 

Such is li^i — and Death a shadow, 

From the rock eternity !" 

A lUtf^f IN A CROWD LISTENIMO TO CHEERFUL MUSIC* 

*' That tall map, a giant in bulky and in heighti 
Not an inch of his body iftTi!«e^om delight j 
Can he keep himself still, if he would ? oh| not he ! 
The music stirs in him, like wind through a tree* 

EVENING. 

"It is a beauteous evening, calm and ficee ; '" 
The holy dme is quiet as a nun, 
Breathless with adoration ; the broad sun 
Is sinking down in its tranquillity ; 
The gentleness of beavein is on the sea. 
Listen ! the mighty Being is awake. 
And doth, with his eternal motion, make 
A sound like thunder — everlastingly ! 
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PROM A POEM BHtlTIiED HART-LEAP WELL. 

" The knight had ridden down horn Wensley Moor, 
With the alow motion of a summer cloud*." 

THE BURST OP LOMO-SVPPRESSED EMOTION. 

** Oh I Silence, thou wert mother of a shout !** 

THE SOMETIMES WHOLESOME EPFECTlT OF SORROW. 

—— " You have heeh wretched, yet ^ 

The silver shower, whose reckless burthen weighs 
Too heavily upon the lily's head, 
Oft leaves a saving moisture at its root*' 
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A HAPPY HEETINO. 

" The mutual nod, — the grave disguise 
Of hearts with gladness brimming o'er ; 
And some unbidden tears that rise 
For names once heard, and heard no more." 

EXCESSIVE SORROW BAKISHED BY MEDITATION. 

" My friend, enough to sorrow you have given : 

The purposes of wisdom ask no more : 

Be wise and cheerful ; and no longer read 

The forms of thingi^ with an unworthy eye. 

Shet sleeps in the calm earth, and peace is there. 

I well remember that those very plumes, 

Those weeds, and the high spear-grass on that wall. 

By mist, and silent rain drops, sprinkled o'er, 

As once I passed, did to my heart convey 

So sweet an image of tranquillity. 

So calm and still, and looked so beautiful. 

Amid the uneasy thoughts that filled my mind. 

That what we feel of sorrow and despair. 

From ruin and from change, and all the grief 

The passing shows of being leave behind. 

Appeared an idle dream, that could not live 

Where meditation was." 

ISLANDS COMPARED TO CLOUDS. 

** The youth of green Savannahs spake, 
And many an endless, endless lake. 
With all its fairy crowds 
Of islands, that together lie, 
As quietly as spots of sky 
Among the evening clouds.' 
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A SCENE OF MISERY, 



— " When I entered with the hope 

Of usual greeting, Margaret looked at me 
A littie while, then turned her head away 
Speechless, and sitting down upon a chair, 
Wept bitterly. I wist not what to do, 
Or how to speak to her. Poor Wretch ! at last 
She rose from oiTher seat, and then— oh ! sir, 



* This is a picturesque and beautiful image ; but Wordsworth has made use of it perliaps 
too frequently. Two similar passages occur to my memory ; and if I am not mistalcen, I haye met 
with oUiers in the same writer. D. L. R. 

" Motionless as a cloud the old man stood." 



" I wandered lonely as a cloud 
That floats on high o*eT vales and hills." 

t One who had died of a broken heart. 
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I cannot tell how die pronounced my vaoBae,^-* 

lYith fervent love, and with a face ofgntf 

Unutterably helpless.— Evermore 

Her eyelids drooped, her eyes were downward rast ; 

And when she at her table gave me food, 

She did not look at me. Her voice was low, 

Her body was subdued. In every act 

Pertaining to her house affidrs, appeared 

The careless stillness of a thinking mind 

Self-occupied ; to which all outward things 

Are like an idle matter. Still she sighed, 

But yet no motion of the breast was eeen. 

No heaving of the heart. IVhile by the fire 

We sate together, eJghs came on my ear, 

I knew not why,^ and hardly whence they came. 

Her infimt babe 
Had from its mother caught the trick of grief, 
And sighed among its playthings." 

A DESCRIPTION OF A BEAUTIFUL YOUTH. 

** The mountun ash. 
Decked with autumnal berries that outshine 
Spring's richest blossoms, yield a splendid show. 
Amid the leaiy woods ; and ye have seen. 
By a brook side, or soUtary tam, 
How she her station doth adorn, — the pool 
Glows at her feet, and all the gloomy rocks 
Are brightened round her. In his native vale 
Such and so glorious did this youth appear ; 
A sight that kindled pleasure in all hearts 
By his ingenious beauty, by the gleam 
Of his iair eyes, by his capacious brow. 
By all the graces with which Nature's hand 
Hadbounteously arrayed him !' 
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THE IMPRESSIONS LEFT ON THE HIND BY 80N0 AND MVSICr 

• " And when the stream. 
Which overflowed the soul, was passed away, 
A consciousness remained that it had left 
Deposited upon the s^ent shore 
Of memory, images and precious thoughts 
That shall not die, and cannot be destroyed." 

THE GENTLE REPROVINGS OF AFFECTION. 

*' Beaut^ul regards 
Were turned on me— 'the lace of her I loved ; 
The wife and mother, pitifully fixing 
Tender reproaches, insupportable !" 

AN EXQUISITE RURAL PICTURE. 

" Then having reached a bridge, that over-arched 

The hasty rivulet, where it lay becalmed 

In a deep pool, by happy chance we saw 

A two-fold image ; on a grassy bank 

A snow-white ram, and in the crystal flood 

Another and the same ! Most beautiful. 

On the green turn, with his inlperial front 

Shaggy and bold, and wreathed horns superb, 

The breathing creature stood ! as beautiful, 

Beneath him, showed his shadowy counterpart 

Each had his glowing mountains, each his sky, 

And each seemed centre of his own &ir world ; 

Antipodes unconscious of each other. 

Yet, in partition, with their several spheres, 

Blended in perfect stillness, to our sight!" 
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DEflCKimOll OF A TOUTR. 

" He 

Was graoefiili when it pleased him, smooth and still 
As the mute swan that floats adown the stream. 
Or on the water of the unruffled lake 
Anchored her pladd beauty. Not a leaf 
That flutters on the bou^ more light than he ; 
And not a flower that droops In the green shade 
More wlnningly reserved." 

THE RETROSPECTIONS Of* A. MEDITATIVE AND IMAGINATIVE MIND. 

" Hence in a season of cahn weather, 

Though inland &r we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 

Which brought us hither ; 

Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore." 

Surely no one can read the above extracts without being deeply struck with their extreme 
beauty, or without an impatient desire to cultivate a more intimate acquaintance with the 
works of a poet, of whose lofty and magnificent genius the mass of readers have yet formed 
no adequate conception. I could go on, filling page after page, with extracts of the most 
exquisite description, firom the same writer ; but I fear the limits of your magazine would not 
admit of fiirther selections. For your next number, I shall most probably offbr you a few 
specimens of the brilliant fimcy of die author of Lalla Rookh. 
^M^^, 1826, 
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" Ut veni ; singultim panca locutus, 

(Infmu nofliftte ptuior jtrohibebtU pkira prrfari") 



The tranquillity of the moment will seriously affect the actions and 
sentiments which mark it. This laconic remark I intend as a preface 
for what follows* In one of those serene moods, when no noisome 
temper ruffles the cogitation, and the heart is gently compelled to give 
spontaneous utterance to its predominant thoughts, am I seated at my 
desk, to present a transcript of the feelings which arose in my bosom on 
making my debut in this huge modern Babylon ; and to draw a sort of 
outline of the characteristics which distinguish it from the provincial 
towns. 

It would little interest the perusers- of these lines, to be informed of 
the reason of my arrival in London : ^his I will tell them, I came neither 
to beg nor starve — neither sanguine nor drooping — sufficiently inde- 
pendent to be myself at all times, and quite humble enough to be 
counselled l)y those who can do so from experience. A man's first 
appearance in London, is properly allowed to constitute a solemn epoch 
in Ai« existence. He fancies London will be to him an important scene 
of action — that there, if he has talents, they will have an arena for 
exhibition — if he prosper, there will be a multitude of plauditors; and 
as London is a very large place, he will have a wide field for exertion ! 
From childhood, we hear something about London, and its wonders. 
Our grandmother has described to us, while we were jilted on her aged 
knees, its beautiful shops and wild beasts ; and our mothers have cheated 
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US with the delicioas promise, that ^ one of these days, if we were good 
boys, we might perhaps go with her to London." But however childhood 
may have been amused with the scenes fondness sketched for its 
momentary amusement, we learn to be more sincere in our deductions, 
when ripening manhood begins to quell the levity of unheeding 
youth. I could almost moralise here, and observe the different 
enjoyments of anticipation and real participation: how brilliant and 
smiling the one, how comparatively dim and frowning the other ! 

The thought of quitting Bath, (where I was then residing) did not, 
until I had deposited myself on the coach that was to roll me from it, 
disturb me with much gloominess. It was then, as I turned my head 
round, and gazed on the tall and dusty tower of the abbey church for 
the last time, that a slight sigh of regret swelled from my soul: — it 
might, I thought, be the last time I should ever behold the venerable 
pile ; and then the recollection of the few friends I was about to quit, 
and the few happy hours I had passed there, received the silent boon of 
gratitude. Leaving out this, what was Bath to me? — what has it been 
to me, and to one I most value? 1 owed it no thanks for liberal 
treatment, and felt that I left it as unobligated as when I entered it* 
Some^ I am aware, will call this the language of ill-nature; but I have 
too little affection for the place to allow it to discompose my tranqiiillity«- 
Doubtless, Bath has its amiabilities and virtues, as well as other towns; 
but it has not«been my happy fate to share any kindness from it worth 
my remembrance. I have, therefore, the right of speaking my senti- 
ments; not that I imagine the corporation will go mto mourning, or 
that the papers will assume their black stripes for my departure. We 
all feel some consolation in the freedom of verbal retaliation; so do I. 
Perhaps I was deservedly unfortunate in my connexions there; at any 
rate, excusing half a dozen with whom I associated, they were such as 
none but the uncontrollable destinies of life brought me in contact 
with. From others, I experienced deceit and jtliberality. I have many 
reasons to dislike Bath; not as regards myself only, but for the 
unkind and frigid selfishness evinced to those whom, next to the 
Deity, I idolize. — but no more of this ! they were mocked at in their 
misfortunes by grovelling upstarts; and, heaven be praised for the 
deliverance, they are now blessed with more noble-minded and superior 
associates, mingling with the happier possessors of cultivated under- 
standings, and refined hearts. 

It was on a beautiful evening in July, that I bid farewell to the city 
of hot waters, for the metropolis. . The coolness of sweet eventide had 
allayed the fervour of a summer sun, whose waning splendor was 
gorgeously surrounded by those deep-tinted, blue, umbrageous clouds, 
which generally mantle round Phoebus, as he majestically sinks in 
the east. The suburbs of Bath are certainly picturesque, and as 
we passed Lambridge (a spot romantically interesting to me), the outside 
passengers were greeted with ti lofty display of verdant fields and 
wood-crowned hills; and the faint rays of the sun, as they danced 
on the sparkling blades of moving grass, gave .the face of Nature 
herself the appearancfe of hilarity. It is customary with many to 
land the charms of the fire-side in the chilliness of brumal months* 
". Only think," they repeat, with a social shrug of their pliant shoulder- 
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blades, *' how ddightful it is when the rain is splattering against your 
windows, and the humid darkness of a winter- night is spread over the 
earth, to be seated by a fire, cracking jokes and walnuts." I envy not 
these adorers of their little smoky Lares — give me the breezy hour of a 
summer eve, when the light-winged gossamers are quadrilUng in the 
clear air, the green foliage of the trees dilating the lengthened rays of 
the sun, and the merry birds are chirupping their warbling orisons. Of 
my fellow passengers, I regret I have little to relate that would 
distinguish them as characters. Still, I contrived to enter into convert 
sation with the two by my sid^e. The elder was apparently a rural 
civilian, and was a great admirer of Hunt's eloquence: th% younger, 
I learnt, was a student from the Baptist's College, in Bristol, and was 
returning to Chatham for the vacation. He appeared deeply imbued 
with the zeal of religious enthusiasm, and quoted scripture to prove that 
future punishment was to be eternal — he had read the Greek 'Testament, 
and therefore he mvst be right. It was certainly a very curious subject 
for coach passengers: universal redemption, or unceasing dampation! 
I doubt if coachee had listened to such a bunch of theologists fOr many 
a-day. He seemed quite interested, and I once or twice trembled at 
the thought of our mounting over a hay-stack, or leaping a five-bar gate, 
when he turned round his head from his sleek steeds to attend to our 
polemics. The country lawyer was quite a jolly blusterer — one of those 
witty, laughing, outrageous beings, that seem to be created on purpose 
to be outside passengers — they are all outside themselves. The young 
Baptist appeared quite alarmed at not burning for ever, and stared as if 
he were going to Hades, when the lawyer expressed his opinion, that 
Xiucifer himself would, in the end, beredeemea. From hellish subjects 
we came to elysiaa ones; and before we arrived at the Burton Ale 
House, Adam was convicted of a rape, and the serpent was metamor- 
phosed into a long-tailed monkey. By virtue of precedents, I shall now 
depart from my companions, and alight myself at the top of Norfolk 
Street, Strand, London; just recurring first to a scene I witnessed a 
little before we entered Chippenham — and which, to have been distinct " 
and regular, I should have mentioned elsewhere — I ought to be 
anathemised for it. Well, then, it was a death-scene : not a death-scene 
like Raphael's. Overcome by the sultriness of the day, and moistened 
with the sweat of toil, a poor horse was breathing his last sigh! I wish 
I might, on this occasion, use the language of poetry without being 
ridiculous. In truth, there was something melanclioly round the spot : 
while his dying limbs, knotted by the writhings of pain, were twisting in the 
languid energies of approaching death, the master and two or three friends 
looked on, dumb mourners; the former appeared to sympathize with hia 
tortures. It seemed that the noble beast had dropt suddenly, as it was 
trotting merrily on to the water-pond. At the struggling animal,, as we 
slowly rode by the silent group, I looked attentively, impressive even in his 
closing gasp. His lusty sides swelled and sank alternately, like the 
gently rising billows of the sea; his black and glossy mane, brilliant 
with the glare of sunshine, trembled on his out-stretched neck, where 
his blood rushed madly in his swollen veins; his huge teeth shone 
through his half-open mouth, .while the buzzing flies hopped and 
played. If it be possible for brutes to be sensible of depafting life, that 

m2 
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horse assuredly was. His round and fiery eye turned jn its socket, and 
beamed fiercely and sadly on bis master, then closed again: the last 
motion of life was the pricked^p ears; they shot up for a moment with 
resuming vigour, then tenderly fell together, and then — were motionless ! 

And this is London, thought I to myself, as I walked down Norfolk 
Street: this is the mart of nations, and the wonder of a world; the centre 
of commerce, and the sink of vice. It is here that Savage rambled for a 
dinner, and Johnson obtained a penny breakfast: it is here that Wolsey 
gorged, and Otway starved. It is to this place that Thomson travelled 

shoeless and moneyless; where by Manomet, I know not how l&ng 

I should have continued in this rhapsody of pensiveness, had I not 
nearly been justled off my legs by some brawny fellow^ against whom, 
in my reveries, I came in contact with. He stared at me, and I opened 
my eyes at him ; and without opening our mouths also, we passed on, 
perfectly explaining the matter by preserving silence. No one has any 
sort of right to demand where I lodged, or what I have been engaged in, 
during my residence in town. I have now resided here long enough to 
be able to distinguish St. PauFs from St. Dunstan's; and, by constantly 
rQaming the noisy streets, meandering alleys, and muggy lanes — more- 
over, by an intercourse with the two characterising ranks in society, the 
middle and the gentee), I think it possible for me to draw an outline 
. from my observations. What most forcibly struck me the first week in 
London, was my own insignificancy, and the ugliness of the women. 
With regard to the first, why,- 1 must say, that begins to wear off 
gradually; but I am still rarely blessed with the sight of a pretty, 
handsome face. 

In London, the street walkers are so numerous, and the bustle of 
life has, by various artificial helps, such an air of haughty importance, 
that if man condescends to regard himself as a single individual, he 
cannot but inwardly droop at his own insignificancy; let him, on the 
other hand, consider himself as a link in one extenaed chain, and his 
importance will be a little visible. He will immediately perceive that 
his connexion must interest others at times, and thus he becomes more 
reconciletl to his consequence. There is nothing more calculated to 
chill every sanguine expectation, and hi^h- wrought fancy, in the stranger 
on his first appearance in the metropolis, than a glance at the crowds 
which perambulate one of the principal streets: let him consider, that, 
all perfect, talented, and accomplished as he may be, there is most 
probably in the very street where he stands, hundreds that excel him. 
Then let him remember, that if one street can thus, every hour in the 
day, be trod by his superiors, how many thousands are there to be 
found excelling these in other quarters of the town! '' Horresco 
referens.'' It may be urged, however, as a counteracting solace to this 
humiliating reflection, that great competition is calculated to bring forth 
the greatest excellence, and that no solid talent will be shattered by the 
ambitious contests of various combatants. Besides, the oftener the 
allov of pride is scoured from our nature, the purer and more frequent will 
be it9 ennobling efforts. I am puzzled to account for the paucity of 
beauteous visages in London, where tribes are collected from all divisions 
of the universe. Perhaps they seldom condescend to bathe themselves 
in the city breezes: this, at leasts is a very charitable conclusion; but it 
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does not cjuclt my dubit^tions, and till ocularfy convinced of the 
contrary, I must say that the British metropolis is burdened with fogs 
and ugly women. There are a certain class, it is true, who are really 
beautiful ; but how can we say that these miserable hacks /«oe? they 
never enjify -one guiltless pleasure*. 

London ik at once the most dependent, and independent, city in 
the universe. The energies of commerce, and the whole divisibilities of 
active life, create a temporary dependence; while the universality of 
participators lessens the burden, and gives birth to independence. 
Every body appears, in some measure, to be engaged, and every 
engagement requires the offices of others, and thus an interchange of 
obligations, and a reciprocal performance of stipulated negociations, 
calls up at the same time the dignity of independence at the modesty of 
</cpendence. Money is the soul, the stimulating agent of every thing 
here. Go purseless to London, and you may as well hunt for a 
perpetual motion, as hope to create interest or succeed: you will be at 
foreigner in your own country, and starve for your presumption. Money 
we know in other places, as well as in London, is the brightest recom- 
mendation to the notice of the sneering great and parasitic low; but in 
a place where avarice is the predominant mean pollution of the soul, the 
purse will be attended with the most extensive homage ; although it be 
not of so mean a nature as that which is observable in country towns. 
Tis here the wealthiest seat themselves on their throne of stupidity and 
ignorance, and exact the adoration 6t their fellow citizens, who willingly 
debase themselves to the grossest servility from motives of selfish policy ; 
many of them would, if it were possible, carry their heads in their 
pockets, if they could insure themselves a suitable reward. The 
respect paid to wealth in London, has more manly characteristics; 
however slavish its basis may be, the tributes of flattery seldom disgust 
by the publicity of sacrificed principles and degrading submission. 
Why riches are more shamelessly adored in country towns, is easily 
explained: their possessors are far less numerous, and for this reason 
moire punctilious and squeamish; swelling with a monied superiority and 
unwholesome conceit. When one of these worshipful heirs of fortune 
appears in London, he must be often grieved to observe how his 
consequence is diminished: the cockney will be too blind to mark the 
semblance of the demigod in him; like others, he must keep the right 
side of the street, or be jostled. True, a tradesman will say, " thank 
ye, sir," sometimes^ when he makes a purchase; but he will have no 
dancing admirer, no mawkish flatterer, and complimentary fool, to win 
his eye. He may visit the theatre, but he will sit with his betters; in 
short, he may be himself ^ and nothing more: all his baboonery will, if 
he attempt its assumption, be scouted and mocked at like the bearer. 

If London be contrasted with the country, as regards those warmer 
and benevolent feelings so dignifying to humanity, the latter wilf, 
without contradiction, be the most exalted. The multitude of misiMMf 
in town, form no legitimate excuse for the cold-blooded and heaf^^i 
neglect which too frequently attends them. Here ft h thatpovertj- may* 
drench the bitter cup, nnpitied, unnoticed, and unregarded: starving 

♦ Vide tbe " Opium Eat6r," for om exception. 
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amid the destitute hovels of pauperisin, the sick vagrant and half aaked 
night- wanderers of the street, may curl their shrivelled limbs in 
despairing agonies, and perish ere they can be relieved. How many 
poor, pallid, and shoeless human creatures have I seen in the glare of 
day, seated on the cold stones, biting their nails for food, and looking 
like images of starving wretchedness! They may sigh, and none will 
sympathixe ; weep, and none will condole ; be famished, and none will 
bring them a crust. I a|^ominate the iron-hearted ness of ihose who 
profess their willingness to be generous, but are very anxious not to b^ so 
to unworthy objects ; — Lqrd have mercy on their pitiful spirits, say I ! 
Give me that charity that would not shun misery in any shape. These 
donors may comfort their conscience with the assurance, that charity 
will seldom be injurious from indiscriminate application ; heaven 
never will be closed against them for giving too much* Sympathy is 
a word scarcely known in London ; — and therefore it is proper for 
strangers and adventurers not to come to town with the soft fancy of 
their creating, ''an interest. in their behalf." Produce your recom- 
mendations, and you are^told, that the times are so hard, and. difficulties 
so numerous, that you must not be sanguine. Exhibit your purse, and 
you may purchase tears 1 London is a wonderful place, a great place, 
and a superb place ; but it contains^withtn its polluted enclosures, more 
insensible beings than all the other towns in England united. It is a 
Babylon in luxury and vice ; and is, as it ever was, its own inhuman ^If 
when misery claims a boon. 

. As the metropolis is the arena of every moral turpitude, so is it 
the splendid supporter of every wondrous act, and sublime scientifia 
pursuit ; at once the encourager and blight of genius, the birth-place 
and the tomb of talent! In London we may say that we are treading 
on hallowed ground — where poets in by-gone times have tuned their 
lyres, and mighty philosophers have walked and thought ; where 
historians have penned their immortal pages, painters tinged their 
canvas with colors of glowing life, and astronomy searched the starry 
hemisphere. It is a sorry fact, but nevertheless ^ true one, that vice 
and knowledge advance daily hand in hand. It is all mad bombast to 
preach about knowledge being always the exciter of virtue: history 
proves, that when likxury, dissipation, and vice, were overwhelmingly 
triumphant, the most perfect works of genius made their appearance^ 
The days we live in are by no means degenerating in wickedness : there 
is more abominable chicanery, gross patronised sensuality, and infidelity, 
than ever known before. A little while ago, and Gibbon's Deism was 
hinted at with a mysterious horror ; now, people amuse their evening 
parties by witty discussions and speculations on the fallacies of 
Christianity : in fact, many of the. master-spirits of the age are professed 
Deists :**-folded up in their own impious conceit, they curl their lips in 
[ckery, and smile at the Christian's credulity ! When religion thus 

jins to be treated with levity, and its once most revered doctrines to 

If^e debased but of every witling and flimsy jeerer, we may conclude 

* *lhM|it is too late to say to Innovation, '' Thus far shalt thou come, and 

BO farther." I do not pretend to the pertinacity of that modern Isaiah, 

t'arson Irving, the Caledonian orator; but cannot help predicting, that 

England, like imperial Rome of old, will be its own destroyer ;— the 
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fiCtal pest that will hereafter be its depopuUtor, » now lumrished within 
its owA bosom ! 

But to return from a pardonable digression: the versatility of 
talent at present exerted in the metropolis, is almost inconceivable. In 
other cities, clever men are but as occasional stars: London has its 
thousands at command. Authors, from the compiling scribbler, up to 
the true son of genius, actually arc swarming here. There is indeed 
little patronage, on account of. the fecundity of objects which deserve 
it. .Mediocre talent is now almost universal ; and he who aspires '* a 
pepnlo secerhiy" to be distinguished, must soar bevond common excel- 
lence. The very columns of a modern newspaper often exhibit specimens 
of the purest eloquence and composition ; in the relation of trite facts^ 
\here is sometimes wasted a splendour of diction that would rival the 
beautiful passages of ancient eloquence. It must be admitted, however^ 
that vigorous intellect and origiuality are seldom witnessed. You may 
peruse the swelling pages of a thick modern quarto, and perceive 
nothing to wonder at, but the writer's acuteness .in re-dressing other 
people's ideas in his own language. A few remarks* on the social 
characteristics of the British metropolis, must conclude this paper* 

In London, beyond all other places, y«u may taste true English 
liberty : provided you possess that grand agent in social life, money, 
you can live as you please, where you please, and kmc you please. If 
partial to quiet inactivity, you may be retired amid the bustle of two 
millions of population. Not as in the village and smaHtown, will you 
be intruded on by the detestable prying Creatures, those ghostly logs, 
who are ad useless to themselves, as they are troublesome to others. 
Be vulgar enough to '* pay your way," and few will enquire what is the 
Christian name of your third cousin, or how many tom-c^ats your 
grandmother kept. The relief from unfeeling curiosity, is not one of 
the least blessings of a London life. This is not the case at fashionable, 
resorts, where the fume of vacant pride, the blustering nothingness of 
upstarts, and the idle slanders of babbling idiots, constitute the majority of 
their blessings. In these "places, before you have resided a fortnight, 
or unpacked yodr linen, a posse of miserable, chatterers will *' drop in to 
pay their morning call," and telLyou, as a valuable piece of information, 
*^ it is supposed that Miss A. is actually encein^; that Mr. Q. is 
courting Miss W.; and that Lady What's-her-name had a hole in her 
stocking' the other night." If these merciless loungers would' confine 
themselves even to their paltry communications, they might in time be 
endured; but they ask, in return for their *' friendship," that you will 
** let out" all your family secrets: whether your father was of " good 
family/' how many maiden aunts you have, and what was your mamma's 
name before her marriage ! The Londoners are, for the greater part, 
what are termed people of business; do nothing to merit it, and you will 
rarely be dogged by your inferiors, or trampled on by your superiors > 
your treatment will entirely depend on the manner in which youpleqsi^') 
to seek it. But, as I mentioned before, a stranger will meet with few 
congenial hearts and sympathetic bosoms — plenty of cold and calculating » 
civilities, but no tender offices gratuitously conferred. Where you acquire. 
B. multitude of acquaintances, you will be perhaps without one con fi-* 
dential friead* Acquaintances are certainly moi'e easily obtained in 
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London than in any other town, nmpfy because iheg are noi your friends. 
In shorty it is difficult to decide on all the beatitudes and miseries of a 
London life; but this is certain, it is that place where we are best 
taught that heaven-descended species of wisdom — ^the art of kn^wsn^ 
ourselves. 

While perusing these closing lines, I hear the solemn peal of a neigh- 
bouring churcli bell ; hour after nour have I sat at my window in Bath, 
when the moon-beams were gilding the panes with thisir mellow lustre, 
and listened with a mysterious pensiveness to the simple, but hallowed, 
sound of the Abbey clock, as it chimed the hour of nine ! Notwith- 
standing all unkindness, there are moments when one hundred and 
eight miles do not separate me from the place which divides the noblest 
of friends, tod the dearest of society. — Alas ! I fear it will be many a 
day ere I shall again feel their friendly grasp; but should any of them 
peruse this page, they may be assurea, that where'er I roam, I carry 
their images imprinted in my mind, and all their endearing obligations 
fastened to my heart. Yes ! I will remember them while I breathe, and 
often think of thy romantic 'prospects and beechy uplands, Bath, where 
the happiest, where the most miserable, of early days were passed. 

R. M. 

Queeu Square, Lifndon, Aug, 1826* 



ON SERPENT WORSHIP, 

AND THE REMAINS OF A SERFENTINE TEMPLE. 

a 

When reading the article upon this sul^ect, which appeared in the first number of the 
Inspector, I was rather surprised in finding that no allusion was made to the horrid practice 
of offering human sacrifice to the serpent, which the researches of modern travellers have 
proved, almost to b demonstration, once prevailed amongst a people, whose progress in the 
arts and sciences raised them to a considerable elevation in the scale of civilization ; but of 
who6e proneness to idolatry we have the surest of all testimony in tiiat unerring word of 
truth itself, the sacred volume ; — ^nor to the existence of the remains of a terpentine temple in 
this island, the origin whereof appears to be veiled in considerable obscurity. 

To each of these subjects I will direct the attention of the reader ; ,and first, as regards 
Hie immolation of human beings in tiie performance of serpent worship. Here we may not 
only reason anak^cally, that, as in the variouis fiirms of idolatrous worship, in difibrent ages 
of the world, it was no uncommon occiurence to sacrifice humiui victims, by way of 
deprecating the supposed anger of their deities, — (a ctistom adverted to in the records of 
sacred and profane history, and by many supposed to have been at one time prevalent in 
this island ; although the ingenious author of an excellent work lately published, when 
treating on the religion of the andent Druids, with much force of argument repels the charge, 
attributing the same to the nusrepresentation of their enemies *,) and hence we may 
reasonably conclude, that in the worship of the serpent, tiie emblem of the evil principle, the 
same horrid and detestable practice must' have been adopted ; but we have the concurring 

* ** The change of staining their consecrated places with human blood» and of oflferlog upon 
the altar of " Cor-gawr," or Stonelieage, human victims, hath no real foundation in fact }— an 
accusation as wicked as it was unjust ;— recorded only by their prejudiced, inveterate, and 
Implacable enemies, predetermined upon their destruction ; rather the licentious fiction of a decla- 
matory and exaggerating poet, than the chaste and incorrupt narrative of a dispassionate and 
impartial historian. The consecrated Cromlesham of the l>ruids of Britain would have trembled 
wim horror at the barbarous imputation, and disdainfully retorted the charge upon the heads of 
their servile and corrupt accusers. 

** Of those who have tr<an6mitted the improbable accountto posterity, did any one ever see 
it done ? or substantiate tiie truth of his relation by the incredible testimony of a single eye-witness I 
No. Neither Julius Caesar, nor Diodorus Siculus, nor Pontponlus Mela, nor Lucan, nor Strabo, 
nor Pliny, have ventured to reduce the question at issue to this test, or to rest its authenticity on 
this criterion." JBfu^vrft BHigUm »f Brihm, page 36. 
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testimony of the late enterpriaing Belsoni, and of Dr. Richanlsoii, from wtiose interesting 
'* TraveU ak>ng the Meditenraneauy and parts adjacenti" I have taken the following extract^ 
whidi relates to an andent tomb at Thebes, discovered by Belzoni, and illustrated by a 
beautiful colored engraving. " Here yr^ arc also presented with an exhibidon which it 
would be mom agre^ie to my feelings to bide from the light, and cover with the veil of 
eternal oblivion ; but truth must be told ; here a human sacrifice starei us in the (aoe. Three 
human beings rest upon their knees, with their heads struck off; the attitude in wliich they 
implore for mercy, is that in which they met their doom^ and the serpent opposite erects his 
crest on a level with their throats, ready to drink the stream of life, as it guzzles from their 
veins : the executioner brandishes the ensanguined knifo, ready to sever from the body the 
heads of the three other unfortunate men, who are lying prostrate, and held by a string 
behind him. The Christian's yoke is easy, and his bu»ien is light. See what Paganism 
exacted from its votaries. Ophilatriay or serpent-worship, originated in Chaldea. Eve was 
deceived by the glozing of the serpent ; she abandoned her Creator, and sacrificed herself, and 
her posterity, in compliance with his dictates. The apostacy begun, spread, like a circle in 
the water, over Ethiopia, Egypt, Greece, and Italy, and the isles^ and traces of it are still to 
be found in every quarter of the ancient world : and there have not been wanting individuals, 
who, more absurd than the Church of Rome, preferred it to Christ, and insisted on its real 
presence in the Eucharist. It taught man, to his woful experience, the knowledge of good 
and evil ; and might hence be worshipped as a sanitary deity, or an object of terror. Moses, 
at the command of God, raised a brazen serpent on a pole, to cure the bite of the fiery 
serpents which the Lord had sent to punish the Israelites. 

Secondly, As concerns the existence of a serpentine temple in this country, we have 
the authority of some of our most esteemed antiquaries ; but as selecting passages from 
their works relative thereunto, would involve us in too large a field of reference, it is my 
intention, on the present occasion, to lay befinre the readers a few observations from a work 
recently, published by Mr. Hulbert of Shrewsbury, under the title of '* The Select Museum 
of the World'' (a work replete with anecdote and interest, and consisting of original articles, 
as well as judicious selections, upon the antiquities, ouriodties, beauties, and varieties of the 
several quarters of the globe). In the fourth volume, when treating upon the antiquities of 
the county of Wilts, the author of the article observes, ** At a short distance from Silbury 
Hill (a large tumulus by the side of the road leading fix>m London to Bath), is situated the 
vUlage of Avebury, or Abury, in the midst of the remaina of an immense temple, which, 
for magnificence and extent, is supposed to have fiur exceeded the more celebrated temple of 
Stonehenge. Surrounded by many tumuli, and being near the intersection of some ancient 
roads, it has, in all probability, been of great oonsequenoe, aiyl possessed a character which 
may not inappropriately be denominate metropolitan, whpn viewed comparatively wid| 
other similar structures of inferior importance. Its great extent, even within recorded data^ 
has rendered it an object of attraction to the antiquarian and traveller ; and many interesting 
descriptions and conjectures have been published Respecting its former and present state, iu 
origin and design. Previous to the ravages which,* from time to time, have been committed 
on this great temple, it must have presented a most commanding appearance, calculated to 
impress the mind with sentiments of wonder and astonishment, in veneration of those powers 
which were employed in- its construction. The iaunense bulk an4 weight of the respective 
stones, would impart the idea of a superiority of mechanical skill in arran^ping them in their 
severad situations. 

From the description we have g^ven us, we are in^nrmed that this temple formerly 
consisted of a Urge drde of 1400 fe«t in diameter, of immense stones, including two 
smaller and double circles, with avenues of the like immense stones, serving as entrances to 
the grand drde, and winding to the north-east and south-west, to the extent of a mile in 
dther direction. Had such a monument been suffered to have remained entire, its magnitude 
would have attracted the attention, and have exdted the admiration of the present race of 
men, rendering many of the celebrated remains of antiquity insignificant in the comparison. 
But the devastating hand of time, aided by the same spirit which influenced the Turks in their 
destruction of the architectural beauties and sublimities of Athens, has consumed by far 
the largest portion of this interesting and venerable monument of antiquity, as most of the 
stones o{ which it consisted have been broken to pieces by means of fire and manual labour, 
and the dissevered fingmenU appropriated to the erection of walls and houses, and the 
formation of roads. 

The origin of this temple, like that of several other monuments of past ages, especially 
those of a simihur description, is veiled in great obscurity ; the overwhelming hand of 
oblivion has obliterated all records of the period when, or by whom, it was erected ; and 
if any tra^tionary accounts existed, they have been long dnce forgotten, and ** buried 'mid 
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the wreck of things that were.'* Qeneration has silcceeded generation ? and each, in lU 
succession, has given some ooi\|ectural opinions by the way of apparently unoealing the 
want of a solid foundation to the conjectures of the past } and thus no. real or authenticated 
record haft been preserved at all satisfactory to the generality of enquirers at the present 
day. The most recent opinimi I have seen advanced upon this point, is that of its being 
an antediluvian construction, and executed by the more immediate descendants oi our 
great progenitor Adam. This opinion, which is supported by much ingenuity of argument, 
is founded upon the drcumstance of the temple in question being accompanied by avenues 
diverging in opposite directions from the grand or outer circle of the temple, forming, in 
tile whole, an extent of upwards of two miles ; their course, from one extremity to tlie 
other, bending in a serpentine direction. These avenues have been denominated the 
SnperU, from time immemorial : the extreme points forming the head and tail, whilst the 
situation of the temple is, as it were, alx>ut the centre of the body, or upon the back." 
This opinion is advanced by the ingenious Mr. Browne, of Amesbury, whose researches into the 
antiquities and geology of Wiltshire, deserve attention from all who feel an interest in the 
advancement of scientific knowledge, especially when tending to eluddate the received 
trutiis of divine translation, and were published by him about three years since, in a pamphlet 
entitied, ** An Illustration of Stonehenge and Bury, in tiie county of Wilts, pointing out 
their origin and character, through considerations hitherto unnoticed." Since tiien, I have 
had the pleasure of that gentieman's acquaintance, and have lately heard him deliver his 
sentiments upon this apparentiy abstruse sutgect, in a public lecture, which was illustrated 
by models, drawings, &c. : and can at least declare, that in point of argument and demon- 
stration from existing remains, the theory he has advanced appears to be not only plausible, 
but conclusive. A few weeks since, in company with an esteemed friend (who has been a 
contributor to the Inspector), I visited these antiquities, and after a deliberate Examination of 
them, we saw no reason for disregarding the opinion of Mr. Browne, or for suppoising his 
theory to be unsupported by the weighty evidence of truCli ; though as yet it may be termed 
only conjectural. But as this subject may be not only novel, but interesting, to the reader, 
I will, before concluding, copy a few observations from the said publication of Mr. Browne. 

" The magnitude of so immense an undertaking, cannot but strike the observer with 
astonishment, and he will be lost in the contemplation of a notice which could have led to 
the erection of it. If the workmanship evinced in Stonehenge, will set all his researches at 
defiance, in endeavouring to find out a people who are at all likely to be the authors of it, 
the motive which can have led to so enormous a work, as the Serpent and Temple at Abury, 
will be still more embarrassing. In vain will he go back step by step, in inquiry, to the 
time even of the deluge ; for the higher he advances, the less probability is there of his 
having found out the authors of it. Modem nations, under the improvement of arts, might, 
perhaps, so far as labour is concerned, embark in such an undertaking with success ; but to 
Saxons, Belgse, Britons, or Celts, it is so inseparable from such difiicuUies in their want of 
means to efibct the workmanship of Stonehenge, and in a motive for an undertaking lik^ the 
serpent and temple at Abury, as to deter eVery onefirom the pursuit, who requires a. retuonahle 
evidence. To go still higher, and suppose the demigods of Grecian mythology, when seeking 
an abode in foreign countries, to be engaged in the erection of serpentine temples, is 
perhaps as extravagant an idea as can well be imagined. To convert the serpent into an 
olgeet of worship, we find the abettors of this wild opinion reduced to the necessity of 
setting forth its various pre-eminent qualities ; as Its brightness, its sagacity, the fasdnating 
property of its eye, &c., considerations which are certainly the result of careful observation: 
and can we in reason attribute such considerations as these to the first founders of nations 
after the flood ? 

'* The earnest desire which cannot but have existed in Adam to perpetuate a knowledge 
of the origin of sin, and of the promise of redemption, and that, under the want of written 
record, it was, in all probability, carried into effect, in the erection of a serpentine temple, 
that hieroglyphic being fully adequate to so monstrous an end. That Adam, who recognized 
his parent in God himself, who had enjoyed the unalloyed happiness of his Almighty favour^ 
but who for transgression was also made to feel the direful effects of divine wrath, could 
bear his existence without communicating to his afflicted posterity the knowledge of 
redemption, is beyond all reason to suppose. And can we imagine so significant an art in 
Adam would remain without imitation on the part of some of those who had known- him, 
or on that of others who had heard of him from them ? To apprehend the existence of 
numerous serpentine temples in the world prior to the flood, is certainly no more than 
reasonable ; nor is it less so to infer the continuance of some of them afterwards, particularly 
that of our own country, judging even, from fact, or the principle of analogy, in the 
continuance of the cave at Kingsklale, on the present surface of the earth. There is, in 
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feaiity, nothing to oppose to the existence of Albury and Stonehenge, as antediluvian 
temples, but prepossession arising out of an enormous tram of judgment 

" Of. Adam it is said that he was driven out of the Garden of Eden. Is this a place, 
then, in the neighbourhood of which he could be reasonably expected to abide ? Surely he 
would rather go to the furthest extremity of the earth, and his own country (then a part of 
the country) leave to his posterity, as remembrance of his great and sore experience in the 
existence of evil, and the attendant promise df an all-merciful Creator. 

** To attribute the erection o£ the serpent and temple at Abury to any people but the 
Antediluvians, appears to me, from every tiling which I can bring together on the subject, 
a most grosa error." 

Melksham, Aug» lOi/t, 1826. J. FergusoIi. 



BIRTH-DAY SONNET. 

[by ROBERT MONTOOMERt.] 

Ye filmy clouds that float the waving sky, 

And gorgeous sun, whose beams outvie the whole 
Entrancing scenery from pole to pole ; 

How swells my soul to plume itself and fly 
To upward realms, and waft its breathed praise 

To Him, before whose shrouded throne ye roll, 
Himself the mystic essence and the soul ! 

Though bound to earth, th' aspiring heart can raise 
To Thee the worship of deep sighs. — O thou 

Unseen God ! never slumb'ring Spirit ! hear, 
While meekly wrought to supphant awe, I bow,— 

The murmured accents of adoring fear : 
Before thy whelming presence summoned now. 
Accept my birth-day offering — a tear. 

Queen Square, LondoHf August 17th, 1826. 



THE FROZEN FLOWER. 

Chill, icy gem, upon these leaves 

Who'd think the sun had shone ! 
That once it's hues were beautiful,^ 

As ever gaz'd upon ! 

Yet might the sun's reviving beams 

Transpierce the coldness here. 
How soon thy frost work would dissolve, 
And brighter hues appear. 
« 
How like to her this frozen flower ! 
Whose cheek so wan and pale. 
Once bloom'd in all the glow of youth, 
Till dira'd by falsehood's tale. 

Yet could life's by-gone hours return. 

And chase the wasting gloom, 
O'er that pale cheek the rose might blush 

In renovated bloom. 

London. E. B. 
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THE REAL UTILITY OP KNOWLEDOE. 

Knowledge,, as fiv as h enables man to hold a higher nink among his iellow-beings, or 
g^vet to him a decided taste for those pursuHs which t^ne the heart, and store the memory 
with gratUying reflections for future days, when the power of acquiring knowledge is 
passed away, is of immense importance to him, and herewith is connected many of our- 
best interests. But that sort of knowledge that merely enables individuals to form a moro 
fovourable estimate of themselves, or io increase in the ratio oi opinion, held by those who 
account all labour as so much loss of time, which has not for its end a partidpatbn in this 
world's flattery — it is better, far better, and indeed is most essential to the real happiness of 
man, that he should be entirely ignorant of. ^ 

To ''know one's self," says one of the wisest of men, " is one of the greatest ends 
of human knowledge," and is one which even the longest period allotted to human life is 
insufficient to acquire. It u, of all studies, the most difflcult* and most revolting to human 
pride; by this study, man is acquainted with his deficiences, his gross vanities, and his 
fondness for all that dross and trumpery which are so continually commingling with every 
leading event in his life, and forms, in plain truth, more or less the feature 4>f each pasdng 
hour. Nor is it the object of learning to spend a life of vain disputations with schoolmen 
about points, which, whoever is in the right, are not of the smallest importance to any one 
branch of society. Both time and learning were made for much better, and for nobler^ 
purposes ; the desire of being useful to all classes of the community, should be implanted 
in die mind as eariy as the mind is rendered susceptible of attaining knowledge : for of 
what avail is it to an individual to be the most learned and well-informed being imaginable, 
unless he can, in some way oi; other, turn that store of acquirement to account, i.ot as for 
as relates solely to his own personal a^^irandizement or gratiflcadon, but to benefit others ! 
A high principle must be exdted and called to life in the mind, or it b all labouring in vain, 
it is attaining indeed but " the bread that^rishetb ;" and when years shall have stamped 
their furrows on the brow of the acqmrer, an& old age have wrapped him in Mar frozen 
mantle, then will this votary of Igarpmg perceive with regret the almost entire uselessness 
of all bb labours, the vanity of his liitherta deUght&d pursuits, and the fruitlessness of those 
researches which have required so much pain^ and persevemice to mature, and to deduce. 

Feeling thus, and knowing besides that such ever has ibeen, and, according to the very 
nature of things, ever will be, tlie case, the writer of thb implores any who may choose to 
peruse what he has written, and are conscious of having tUnjc time thus occupied and 
employed, to pause ere they spend the best years of their lives in pursuits which, however 
satisfying at the present moment, must and will terminate in ** vexation of spirit," and 
" heaviness of heart" Shakespeare, very justly, makes one of his heroes observe— 

" The time of life b short: 
T# spend that shortness baself, wt too long. 
If life did ride upon a dial's point. 
Still ending at the arrivSl of an hour." 

This b most true, and the effbrts of our earthly days', and those more mature, should be to 
select pursuits of that nature, that each will bear afUr-refUetion, — Man cannot be always 
acquiring knowledge — a time must come, even in thb world, when, as the Scripture says, 
** He must rest from hb labour." If, then, the choice of knowledge lies within hb own 
breast, (and it most certainly does) how mudi does it behov^ him to make choice of that 
which shall be most profitable to him, both here and hereafter 1 Can any temporal prospect 
or inducements be sufficient for him to trifle with so momentous a subject ?— ^lef us hope 
not .* let us rather hope, that the importance of the aifiur to him will w^gh deeply upon Us 
heart, and that he will in consequence be deeply inclined to exert aH the focidties of the 
mind with which a bounteous Providence has blessed him, in laying up those stores of 
knowledge, which shall render him her$ esteen^ed and beloved by the virtuous and the good, 
and make him hereafter an ** heir of heaven." ' 

We intended here to have concluded ; but cannot forbear adding, that as many of our 
readers may imagine, that learning, and the distinctions attached thereto, are incompatable 
with true piety and holiness, we, fearless of contradiction, assert, Uuy are not; and in 
proof of our assertion being founded in fiict, we refer them to the biography of Henry 
KirlTe White. That our perusers may treasure in their hearts hb example, and oonjmn, as 
he did, sincere piety vrith high attQinments, b the sincere wish of 

London, R. R. 
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THE SABBATH. 

[by ROBERT lI»NTOOMERY.] 

The Sabbftth is the mora of rest, 

A rest fiiom earthly sorrow ; 
The peace of heaven to smoodi the breasti 

And firm it for the morrow. 

The Sabbath is the pensive hour 
. When woe-worn bosoms languish. 
In sighs for that elysian bower 
Beyond the reach of anguish 1 

The Sabbath is when widows dream 
Of cherished mates departed ; 

And slumb'ring friends renewed seem 
To bless the broken-hearted ! 

The Sabbath is the boon of love. 

For wearied souls a piUow ; 
A wafting of the thoughts above. 

Like Iweeses o'er the billow. 

The Sabbath is a hallowed peace, 
The bliss of soul embalming ; 

That bids the raging passions cease, 
With hope and quiet calming. 

The Sabbath is a mystic day, 
Of brighter joys the semblance ; 

To pining pilgrims on their way. 
The sweetness of remembrance. 

Quein Square, landon. 



LONDON NEWS. 

Mr Dear, Aug, 17, 1836. 

As an excuse for the paucity of news, I think it necessary to remind you Uiat tills 
is tlie dullest season a misanthrope would select for sojourning in Lomfon. Every body 
that can, exits in a hurry to the country, or somewhere out of town ; and those who remain, 
have the discontented, sullen, unsocial look of a tied-up mastiff-^your brute Csesar for 
example. This of course is considerably heightened by the gloom of the commercial and 
money markets ; whose embarrassments, by the way,* are too permanent for a healthful 
condition of tliese idtal viscera of the state. I am afraid there is something rotteh in the 
state of Dentoark — else why are smiles and sunshine so long exiled from " Change ** and the 
counting-house ? The worst of it is — that we have no satisfiictpry accounts from the distressed 
manufacturing districts, which would enable us to educe any general conclusions as to the 
actual present, and probable future, conditions of the country. One class of persons — 
sanguine and wise in their generations — tell you that the tai9 *< crisis" (for they speak of it 
in die past tense) was a mere pasdng summer cloud — the foggy exhi^tions of a teeming 
fiuitftd soil'^-unworthy of our specitd wonder. Another proclaims it to be the presaging 
gloom of a great pditical earthquake, about to swallow up the manufacturing pre-eminence 
and trading prosperity of England for ever. They tell you that England has outgrown her 
strength ; that she has topped the wheel of her prosperity ; and that she therefore must 
naJturally decline, as other leading nations did before her, and will, per rnnne tempus, after 
her. Big names, great authorities, and the experience of history, are referred to, and 
quoted, to bear out this opinion. Lord Bacon, you know, declared, that commerce flourished 
only in the decline of states ; and recommended princes (for with her kings personally were 
the alpha and omega of all government) to encourage idleness, as a certain means of 
increasing and cherishing tlie " glory' ' of the common wesdth. But what have not philosophers 
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said ! Nor is the discrepancy of opinion as to the effects of the great commercial apoplexy 
more discordant, than that of its cause. We shall find abundant matter for surprise and reflection 
in the several ** thoughts" and " letters" of men who are serious and well meaning, and rational 
in their intentions. Numerous as they are, they may be divided into five classes, forsooth — 
firtif those who ascribe the whole mischief to what tliey call an injudicious tampering with 
a bad system of currency ; i. e. they admit the system of unrestricted issues, without indem- 
nifying security, of paper-money — with great difficulty, if at all, convertible into specie — to 
*be essentially vicious : but they contend, the check of ministers was so abrupt, as to be a 
death-blow to the credit of country bankers — an important wheel of the commercial machine 
— and to necessarily occasion a fatal revulsion of the whole system of trading. Second, 
those who date the whole catalogue of evils as far back as the celebrated Bank Restriction Act ; 
and contend, that experience has confirmed what was determined a priori, viz. that paper 
always, and every where, expels gold, and has a tendency to increase ad ir^nitum, thereby 
changing the relative quantity ; in other words, the value of the currency siferiously injuring 
all those who pledge themselves to absolute payment, calculated at a depreciated ^p^iXe of the 
currency, and enforced to the letter of their obligations when-the value of the currency is 
raited. The third clou includes the advocates of the Makhusian theory of population ; who 
account for all changes " in the affairs of states," good or bad, by the " over or under-stocking 
the market with labour ;" maintsdning, that the whole concern of government is the intro- 
duction of moral checks to the freedom of population ; and that, on occasions like the 
present, they have only to consult the procreadve thermometer of the state, and they will 
find the distresses to be wholly attributable to want of ** prudence in the contraction of 
marriages, and in the subsequent propagation — the kind " indicated by the high ratio of the 
births," and those biped labour machines called — in courtesy — human beings. The fourth 
cUttt, are those who, with Lord Liverpool and Ministers, aflfirm the distress to be the foretold 
(after it happened) effect of the over- trading mania of die two last years. Thejifth, are the 
opponents of the A'ee trade system of modem economists. 

I have no notion to tire myself, and you, with a " comparative estimate " of these five 
theories : the more so, as I have one of my own, which I affirm to contain all Newton's 
requisites of the true one. I will at present merely observe, that the first class are a day 
after the fair with their say ; for the measure they complain of as the cause of the distress, 
was not dreamt of till a good while after that distress had been ragingi and breaking down 
all before it in its prey. It may probably have aggravated (though I doubt the (act) the 
pr«-existent evil ; but it is absurd in the extreme to ascribe to it— as a cause — that evil. Of 
the currency question, and its modifications — the theory of the second class, I must say, 
that is in part true ; its advocates chiefly err in the extent to which ^ey carry their system. 
But this is a fault common to all system-mongers. It is curious to observe how little — in 
fact, nothing, even in the details — has been said on the question of the currency, since 
Mr. Locke's adrnvable littie book. Read tiiat, and Hume's lucid Essay on Money, and you 
have the subject discussed intus »t in cutCf with a clearness and simplicity of style of wUch 
the modem pamphleteers are marvellously guileless. More of this in my '* Theoria nooa 
motM Reipubliea: tea de rebut agendit omnibut et quibusdam aliit,'* 

T\ie principle you know of Malthus — the theory of the third class — is, that the produce 
of land used as food, can only increase in a limited arithmetical ratio : but that population 
has a tendency to increase in an indefinite geometrical ratio; that, therefore, means should be 
employed to keep down population to the level of the means of subsistence. If population 
be doubled, the population so doubled has a tendency to double itself, but doubled fertility of 
soil has no such tendency to double itself. Hence, they say, the necessity either of limiting 
the motives of procreation, and by that means prevent the market being overstocked with 
manual labour ; or of transporting the excess to less populous countries. What I have said 
of the currency theorists, applies strongly to those whose tenets it is, " Never to marry — unless 
well." They are both partially true, and partially false. ' Admitting that the soil of Somer- 
setshire could not, some fifty or one hundred years hence, grow enough of wheat for its 
increasing inhabitants, it does not follow that the surplus of these inhabitants must perish. 
Not to ta^e'ihr a moment into account the supply of neyft fertile, and unpopulous countries, 
does not the very terms of the proposition exclude all other kinds of food ? Are com and 
food precisely similar terms ? Would Mr. Malthus adroit the possibility of any other means 
of subsistence ? Can he deny, that if the whole earth were as densely peopled as China, and 
had but a scanty supply of corn, that the fish of the sea would feed and support a thousand 
times that number ? If not, why so broad assert, that food and population advance in an 
antagonist ratio ? Agsdn, when Mr. Malthus visited Sweden and Norway, he found the rates 
of the advance of population to be adjusted by an unerring law of nature — that where births 
are numerous, lives are short; reverse, and where lives are long, births are few. Why does 
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he not admit the influence of this adjusting ordinance of nature, when investigating tlie 
peopling ratios of other countries ? But enough for the present. Of the over-trading theory 
I i)vill only say, that I do not know what is meant by over-trading ; unless it means a glut of 
commodities in the market; it u too absurd to deserve refutation* For, if there be an 
unquestionable anom in political economy, it is, that there cannot be a general excess of 
supply over demand in the market — in other words, over-tracing. What is meant by a 
market? Why, that something is ready to be exchanged for the commodity which we 
would dispose of. Therefore, an excess in the supply of one article, merely forms a deficiency 
hi the supply of some other, rendering a general excess (over-trading) impossible. Of the free- 
trade system, I must say, that its opponents either misunderstand or misinterpret it : besides, 
it has not been fiirly tried. The arguments in &vout of it are invincible ; and require a 
long and fair trial before they can become even questionable. Adam Smith has exhausted 
the subject : let those who would thoroughly understand it, read the fourth book of his 
immortal work. I entirely agree with Mr. Malthus, and other able writers, that a perfect 
freedom of trade exists only in the fancy of its projectors. It is a vision which it is to be 
feared can never be realized. All our efforts, however, should be directed towards its 
accomplishment. It should always be considered as the great guiding general rule — all 
exceptions from which, should be clearly proved to be necessary by their proposers. 

I have troubled you with this short statement as a preliminary to my own views, which 
shall be disclosed to you anon. My letter has extended to such a length, that | must 
postpone all I have to say of new works, new plays, and new sights. I have read the three 
great Quarterly Reviews — the three great opinion suppliers of the three great political parties 
of the state — the tones, the whigs, and the radicals. I am sadly disappointed with the 
Quarterly, chiefly, perhaps, because I expected so much from its new editor — Sir Walter 
Scott, son-in-law of Mr. Lockhart, of Blackwood's Magazine notoriety. Think of him for a 
moment, comparing Lord Leveson Gow«r's milk-and-water translation of the Faust, with 
Shelley's inspired reasoning of the celebrated May-day night scene ! and this because one is 
a tory, and the other was a republican. Shelley's translations a^e perhaps the finest in the 
language ; Gower's are a school-boy's jingle of rhymes. That long, twaddling, stupid, review 
of Bidder's heavy, leaden. Life of Kemble, was written, hear it ye gods ! by Sir W. Scott. 
Were I not pretty certain of the fact, I would not credit it. He must have been dozing over 
brown stout when he scribbled it The Westminster is dull this month. The exposure of 
Mitfbrd's anti-republican bias is able, but tedious. - It is written by Bowring. The article on 
Church Government, by Mill, is first rate. It is free firom the radical scurrility of the 
established clergy, but clearly proves the evil of enforcing religious opinions by act of 
parliament ; and that the clergymen of the established church are but human in their 
intolerant resistance of every encroachment on their usurped privileges. 

For priests of all religions are the same, 
Of whatsoe'er descent their Godhead be, 
Stock, stone, or other homely degree. 
In his defence his servants are as bold 
As if he had been bom of beaten gold. 

The Edinburgh is good on the whole. The article on the '* Eikon Basilike," by Sir 
James Mackintosh, settles the question. Lord Clarendon admits the authorship of Genders. 
I am surprised Sir James did not quote Burnett, who is of his side, and whose weight Hume 
admits to have staggered him. 

As soon as the Chancellor decides any cases, I will leave town. My next, most probably, 
will be from Brighton or Hastings. Adieu, &:c. 

N. N. 



ON MINIATURES. 

I am a great and an ardent admirer of this diminutive species of portrait painting. 
Portraits of a larger size may represent the renowned hero, the brave warrior, or the accom- 
plished statesman — may bring to our view persons distinguished by their talents or their 
.virtues ; and, when intended to represent the common class of mortals, may adorn the drawing 
room or the gallery, and attract the transient notice of the stranger, or the more attentive and 
kindly observation of the friend : — but miniatures are generally connected with deeper and 
more permanent feelings. They are often memorials of former blissful hours — they are 
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often tokenft of pfeaeat affediooj aod harbing«n of future anticipated happiness. I can look 
with wonder and admiration on the former, I can praise the ability displayed in their 
ezecutioo, and the excellenee of the resemblance conveyed in them ; but I regard the latter 
wkh fiur ^Uflbrent, and more pleasing, ideas. I know they are less frequently Uie o&pring of 
that vain conceit and self-esteem, which excite in us the desire of havmg a likeness of our 
own dear aeWes, which will OQly> after all, serve as a short-lived wonder ; and elicit the usual 
fanpfiwato round of Ukose criticising and flattering exclamations, which always attend the first 
inspection of a fiunily picture. These, however, are not so often sut^ected to inspection, or, 
at least, aie so only to that of the select few with whom we are in the haUts of intimacy. 
They are hoarded up, and kept in secret privacy, like the domestic divinities of the andenta; 
and, even for this reason alone, I can ooiQuie |ip into my mind a world of associations, huoyant 
and de%btfiil, as well as pensive and dinnal, which imagination unites with them. When I 
1^ way to the aury power of fimcy, on beholding that resemblance of a youi^ imd channing 
ghrl, whose beauty is set off by her archness, but whose liveliness, nevertheless, appears so 
lyr«w"'"g through the general modesty of her look ; I can imagine it to be that fff& (^ gifts 
which a^ preaoiled to her adorer, after a variety of excuses and refusals, each however 
caloalated to enhance the value of the eageirly desired prise, and each spoken in a manner 
which seemed to intimate a wish that he would repeat his request ; all mingled, perhaps, with 
that Uttle artful and maBrious^ yet playfhl and innocent, that teasing yet engaging, spirit of 
coquetry, which Is moie or lets inherent in the bosom of every female. But should I turn to 
that other picture, whidi exhibits a countenance as fair as this, but — oh, the difference !—• ^tinged 
with melancholy and laognor, and rendered pallid by disease, I can imagine it to be the last 
ferewell offering of a dying maiden to her distracted lover, before her spurit winged its way to 
purer regions, and to holier ctimes. But, perhaps, some one may ask, *< Would not fbll-dzed 
portraits be as capable of exciting tender recollections, and would they not be as beautiful 
mommientB of fbrmer fefidty V* Truly, I believe, they would ! But then miniatures are 
like podset editions of fevourite authors ; and possess their advantages too, for we can observe 
and oarry them about vrith us upon aU occasions, without ever finding diem troublesome or 
ineoBvenient On them we*can g«ze in solitude, unobtruded upon by the stare of curiosity, 
or the sneers of malevolence ; for these,* tllas I do sometimes violate the sacredness of sorrow, 
and open afresh the wounds of mourning sensibility. The lover, in feithful and tender 
ranembrance of his departed mistress, may omceal her image in his bosom, safe from the 
inquiring eyes and impertinent remarks of others ; and, stealing from the giddy throng into the 
retirement of his doset, bewail without intermption over this cherished memento of his woe, 
the evanescence of his fondest hopes, and eall up numberless i»»llections of that bliss which 
once illnmined the horison of his existence, but wluch is now pused away for ever. While 
contemplating in private her beloved form, he may yield himself up to melancholy yet 
soothing ideas, for " there is an avarice in grief, and a luxury in woe," until he can almost 
fancy he again beholds her gentle features, and is once mor0 blessed with a sight of that glance 
and smile, which always beamed brightest and sweetest on him ; and he may indulge in this 
delidous dream, till he is roused to the bitter reality of his lost and lonely state : 

** And from elysium's balmy alumbers torn, 
His startled soul awakes to think and molim.'' 

Laying aside these ideas, which, however congenial, as they doubUess must be, to many, 
may perchance appear romantic, extravagant, and ridiculous to others, I will just mention, for 
the benefit of plain matter-of-frtct beings, a reason or two, and a stubborn fact or two, that may 
help still further to account for and vindicate my predilection, and induce some, who have 
hitherto differed from me, also to entertain it. Every one, it will be allowed, vrishes to appear 
as handsome and as fesdnating as possible ; and in assisting this lavdabU desire, thb pigmy 
class of pictures, if I may so express myself, possesses many advantages, which those of the 
larger one do not In the last, eackrstrikixig deformity, every strange defect, in one's air or 
appearance, must be brought to view, or else the poor painter is accused of flattery and a want 
of truth in his performance. Now in the first, many of these difficulties are evidently 
obviated. The crabbed old gentieman may have much of the harshness of hb features* 
softened down — the forlorn single lady of " a certain age," who had waited ** too, too long 
already," in the expectation of hearing some enamoured swain pour forth to her his tale ^ 
love, may have her wrinkles neariy concealed, and — oh, joyous thought ! — the monstrous 
mole on her cheek onutted, which even she has ceased to think interesting, and which others 
have all along considered fiigfatfuL The affected damsel, upon whose face that destroyer of 
beauty, the small pox, has committed its ravages (thank heaven ! these scarred fhmtispieces 
are not so numerous m these days, as in those of yore I), may look tolerable, without any very 
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grest sacrifice of sinoeritjr on the part of tlie ardst. Nay, even in the last, though not iii the 
least, )djice, when portrayed in this style, ** beauty more beauteous doth seem," and 
love&iess itself beams forth more lovely, since it appears less earthly, and requires, as it were, 
an ethereal aspect from the softness and deli^iu^ of the colprs, together with the fiiiry-like 
appearance whidi pervades it. This last isQneideration ought to make the male, and wiU 
render &kef§makf part of the creidon, cotivi^ to my opinion. They are the adcHmers of 
our hi^y hours, the solace and comfort of it/tac depressed aoA ; and if they were but as ' 
consistent as they are engaging, they would indeed—indeed they would he'—angeU! 

" AMOiUKiO.*' 
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Whatever we are in the habit of approaching, or using frequently, soon ceases to be 
either attractive or -wonderful. The stranger who visits a city, or a country, for the first 
time, has his attention rivetted* to objects, upon which they who survey them daUy bestow 
neither admiration nor regard. We grow up in the use of customs, the origin of which we 
never inquire ; we daily, hourly, employ words, the meaning of which we do not know. 
The self-satisfied spirit from wMclt all this carelessness proceeds, sometimes carries us much 
further than we intend, and in wanton ignorance we are not unfrequently guilty of acts of 
irreverence which we never contemplated. I would willingly beHeve that no other, no 
worse reason than this, so often occasions us to hear the sacred name which I have placed at 
the head of this paper, treated with the most marked disrespect ; tt> often used in the mere 
exultation of a tickled fimcy, or a pleased appetite. The impropriety df thus wantoning 
with that name at which every knee should bow, is apparent : but we not unfrequently 
require monitors to urge us to the performance of even positive dudes, and I. shall not, 
I hope, be deemed obHbmrive in offering a few remarks, which will shew that the name 
of the Deity, regarded as a mere word, has claims upon us which few words possess. 

Amongst the Jews, the word " Jehovah," whidi is the? peculiar Hebrew name of the 
Divinity, and denotes a self-existing Being, was always viewed as a word of sacred and 
solemn importance. .The third commandment seemed to them to throw around this name 
a sanctity so great, that it was held unlawful to pronounce it, and from its continual disuse, 
the ' correct pronunciation came at length to be forgotten, aud the word was denoted 
as **th€ word rf four letten." To be able to pronounce this forbidden word was then 
esteemed a favor from God, and the prayers of such as attained the hidden knowledge, 
were thought to be peculiarly endded to the attention of the Almighty. From this 
drcumstanee-tt has arisen- that the word ^'Jehovah" has- -never been translated; no 
language contains any word at all similar to it ; and it remains a singular and agnal instance 
of Crod's favoiff to diis poor, oppressed, despised people, that their language alone contains 
the proper name of the Divinity. 

It will be observed, that there is « manifc^st disdncdon between the name of God, and the 
name or word god. The former is the peculiar name d one trinity, as Jehovah^ the God 
of- the Jews ; the latter is the general word for all gods, and comprehends as well the true 
God, Jehovah, as afi ethers to whom man's idolatry has raised altars. In our day, we are 
so much accustomed to denote only the one Supreme whom we worship, by the word " God," 
that the disdncdon has been confused ; but it wiU be necessary to bear it in our minds 
during the present inquiry. 

The English, word *' God,'' is not a translation of the name of the Divinity, " Jehovah," 
btft represents, in our language, the other Hebrew w(nrd, " Eloah," God, or as it is more 
frequendy used in the plurd, '* Elohin," Gods. The same word i& in Greek " Theos,^ 
in Latin «Deus," in French " Dieu," in Italian ** Dio," in Spanish " Dies," m German 
•' Gotl," in Icelandic •* God," iii the andent Gothic ** Goda." Upon the first view of 
these words, it seems clear that the Greek, the Latin, the French, the Italian, and the 
I^Muiish, are all derived from one source ; and the English, the German, the Icdandic, and 
the Gothic from another. We shall consider each of these in its turn. 

The Greek word *' Theos," fix)m which all the others in the first division have their 
orig^, is peculiarly expresdve, and more than ordinarily plain, simple, and naturaL When 
a rude uneducated man first found it necnsary to give a name to the invisible Creator,, to 
what would he be more likely to appeal, than to those never-fieuling attestations of that 
Creator's existence, the rocks, the forests, and the streams? and would they not answer his 
appeal ? Does not all nature, and above all, does not man, with his wondrous powers of 
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thought and OfCtionf sufficiently procUdm the being of some superior, and force updti 
the dullest the conviction that all things above, around, and within us, are the works of 
some invisible artisan ? The conclusion- appears to me inevitable, and the word "Theos^" 
which signifies simply " the Maker/' shews that all ages have been strudc with diese 
appearances in a similar manner, and proves how repulsive atheism has ever been. Before 
the sunlight of revelation broke in upon the Gentile world, the poor Greek, by the mere 
assistance of nature, had cleared away the darkness of infidelity, and bowed before the 
altar of that " unknown God," that invisible Maker, whose existence nature herself reveals 
to all her worshippers. 

But this explanation applies merely to the Greek, and those languages derived fi'om 
it, namely, the Latin, French, Italian, and Spanish ; we must look elsewhere for the origin 
of the English word " God." This word is pure Anglo-Saxon, and, tc^ther with the 
similar Icelandic word, and the German " Gott," is, no doubt, derivable from the Gothic 
" Goda," wluch rignifies " good." Here, then, we have a new field opened for contem- 
plation and remark. Our unlettered ancestors — those barbarous and ignorant hordes, who 
trod down the Roman Empire, and established themselves with fearful bloodshed in its 
most important province, the savage warriors whom we are accustomed to con^der with 
abhorrence and contempt, had yet so well reflected upon the nature and attributes of the 
*' All Father," as to distinguish him by the striking appellation of " The Good :"— the same 
word, " says Mr. Sharon Turner (AngL Sax. 1. 212) signifying both the Deity and his 
most endearing quality." Let us praise, 'ere we again treat contemptuously, men capable 
of reasoning so justiy— -barbarous they may have been ; but to pierce through the veil of 
misery which seems to hang across the path of man on every side-r-to see beyond the 
present, and trace all things to the guiding hand of a " good " Providence, is a stretch of 
unassisted intellect which bespeaks a mind of great energy and sagadty. We, as 
Christians, are entitled to approach the Deity by a still dearer appellation; we are authorised 
to address him as " Our Father ;" but still we cannot forbear admiring that correct feeling 
which led an unenlightened Goth to declare the Divinity to be " The Good." 

To ** call upon the name of God," is an expression firequently found in the Old 
Testament, wherein it is used as the most awful form of adjuration, or has reference only to 
the deepest solemnities of devotion. It is also a distinction worthy to be noted, that the 
miracles to be pecibrmed by our Saviour seem to have been done dmply by his own 
authority — " Take up thy bed and walk ;" *' Lazarus come forth ;" — whereas, those of the 
aposties were done, not by any power of their own, but " in the name of Jesus Christ, of 
Nazareth." It may be remarked also, that the Lord's Prayer contains a petition with 
reference to the name of the Divinity, which ought sufficienUy to establish its claim to 
peculiar reverence. 

It is to be feared that modem times, notwithstanding all their superior advantages, partake 
of very littie of that feeling which animarpd Greeks and Goths. How frequently do we 
hear the sacred name perverted to the very worst purposes I How often has it been tortured 
into the service of party, or made the tool of superstition and impiety I Previous to one of 
the batties fought by the Marquis of Montrose, in Scotland, in the reign of Charies I. 
Frederick Carmichael, a Coventry preacher, harangued the army opposed to the marquis, 
and promised them " in the name of God" a certain victory*. Instances of such imjaety 
are not rare. In the wars of the Crusaders, the battle-cry of one of the armies was, " Deus 
vult! Deus vult!" God wills it I God wills it! — And history contains many similar acts of 
profaneness. Surely, such conduct is unworthy of a reasonable being ; more surely of an 
accountable one, living under a dispensation of which one of the commands is; " Thou 
shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain." 

It would richly repay me could I imagine, that the present paper may induce some one 
person to desist from treating lightiy this symbol of every thing great, and terrible, and 
good— the holy name of the - . 

" Omnipctent, 
** Tramutable, Immortal, Infinite, 
' ' £ ternal King ! Author of all beings, 
" Fountain of light! himself invisible 
" Amidst the glorious brightness where he sits, 
'* Thron*d inaccessible." 

Maurice Penn. 



* It is but right to note that the covenanters were defeated. 
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A VISIT TO THE PARSONAGE. 

ICancludedfrom page 109.] 

Morning sunbeams were beautifying with their faint glow the 
hoared panes of my bed-room window, when I rose from a repose, made 
more delicious by the wearisomeness of th^ long journey that preceded 
it. There is no hour in the day that ought to be more hallowed by 
gratitude, than our rising one. The pensive solemnity of night has 
dissolved away in the cheerful gleams of returning day ; the tired limb 
has luxuriatea in its rest ; and the whole frame seems, like a warrior, 
renovated, and fresh accoutred for the battling accidents of another 
day. If ever on bended knees, with adoration swelling from the heart, 
I gave to heaven a tribute of prayer, I did it then. The feeling of 
gratitude was deepened by the remembrance of distant home, and the 
coming happiness of greeting my earliest and long absent friend. 

The frosty coolness of the morning powerfully affected my 
adonizing energies. I was now equipped for the day ; and, seated on 
the back of a stout-built steed, I bowed to my landlady, received a 
low curtsey in return, a bow and a scrape from the slovenly ostler, and 
then trotting away, speedily gained the suburbs of the town. 

However charming to the gaze of the imaginative eye may be the 
rural beauties of teeming spring, or glowing summer, the icy sternness 
of winter has its attendant scenes of delight and admiration. Ambu- 
latory exercise, or riding, soon convert the chilliness of the air into a 
temperate and most agreeable fervor, that spreads itself over the whole 
system, and gives birth to an enlivening and contented cheerfulness. 
()n a frosty morning, how plaintively do the little tuneless birds appeal 
to the tenaerness of man ! they hop languidly from spray to spray, flut- 
tering,, though tamed by hunger. Whole flocks, in the season of winter, 
unite together, and perch themselves on the frost- tipped bushes, and 
twitter, and peck, and crouch their pretty crested heads amid their 
downy feathers, and appear mutually to feel for each other's wants by 
sympathetic instinct. I envy not the unfeeling heart and steady hand of 
the man who can point his gun, and slaughter so many innocent, chirup- 
ping, little creatures. I would rather 4oom myself to perpetual 
deprivation from sparrow-pie, than commit such heartless and unpro* 
voked havoc. Besides the twittering birds, there was much t<5 gratify 
my eye. I liked the nice crisped sound of the ground when trampled 
on by the hoofs of my horse ; the brilliant and pearly drops glistening 
on the half-iced branches, like tender tears pendant on Pity** eye. 
Then there were the laughing groups of children, habited in their 
clean Sunday dresses, who were taking their morning ramble, and paid 
a compliment to Health herself by their round and handsome cheeks, 
tinted with the rich and graceful coloring of Nature. I could not 
disguise the contrast between the comely and unar^ficial appearance of 
these country prattlers, and the sick, pale, and withering faces of the 
town-bred children, who never see. the fields, without beitig tied to the 
nurse's pocket-hole. There was one sight I can never forget : its mag- 
nificence is still folded up in the records of creative imagination : — it 

o 2 
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was the sun half developed in the horizon, and emerging from the 
Occident calmly and slowly, as pensive melancholy from a dream of 
beloved recollection. There is at all times an ovenfeening grandeur 
in thecastern hemisphere,, when the day-god first unshrouds his magni- 
ficence, and gilds the slumbering clouds with his suffusing radiance ; 
but the picture -is heightened when the sky seems covered with a nnisty 
film, and the iutting beams ar^ rendered more superb in their effect on- 
the eye by the struggling of their emittance. How beautifully and 
gradually their splendor expands, and drowns in their streaming 
brilliance all the humid mists, which brood around them: — like 
dawning genius bursting the fetters oif obscurity,, and repulsing by its 
divine energies every malevolent restraint! — I stopped my horse, and 
looked on the silent heaven with an adoring gaze, and in the extra- 
vagance of my admiration, almost sighed to be an airy sprite, and \ifanton 
in the voluble pillows of the clouds. The sun was of the deepest, 
rubv, beyond the painter's art to mimic ; and the glow of its intense 
brilliance tinted the circumvolving clouds most fantastically with 
softening and clear colors, which wove themselves into each other, 
and variegated tlie skies, that were floating their piled phantasies in their, 
luxurious ej^panse. As the sun beams by degrees shone moce perpen- 
dicularly, ihe argent fields beneath their infiuence presented a resplen- 
dent superfices of watery peals, occasioned by the sun's radiance 
gleaming on the hpar-frosted blades of grass. 

i soon arrived at the entrance of the village of , where my. 

reve^ei^d friend resided. It was placed between two hills, which 
towered proudly over tlie lowly roofs of the cots and genteeler mansions. 
I have rarely, if ever, seen a jpot more romantic, and poetically retired. 
Though the cottages that actually composed the village were nestled 
together, the surrounding and overarching hillocks were here and there 
Crowning with neat residence^, whose Italian roofs added a refined, though 
pleasing, air to the humble and thatofaed shreds clustered beneath them. 
Being winter, of course th^re nifas no waving foliage luxuriating in the 
meadowy prospects ; or perfumed flowerets, to enrich the genialgalea 
with their fragrance. There was a barren sternness on all sides ;, but 
withal, no desolating wildness or wretched confusion was visible. Let- 
the English reader picture to himself what his countrymea 'Style a 
" neat aiid ^teresting village," and he will uqder^nd far .better than I 
can d^^rihe. Comfort, content, and rural peacefuUiess pervaded the 
place ; whose solitude was secure from the vicious cabals of the hoarse 
and thundering town populace, and the c^ireless hardihood of their 
selfish pursuits. As I entered, the social buzz of Hfe and happinesa 
greeted my ear. From out the little s^are chimneys the amoke wasv 
emitting its soft and voluble curl, ascending into the air in a rolling but 
perpendicular pillar. 

The morning, being vitally cold, the poorest cottage windows glit« 
tered with the. lambent blaze of a pheerful fire, and made me almost 
envy tl\e warmth ^, those who partook its enlivening influence. I 
perc^ved f^w loitereri^ in the road^ e^apt an occasional trio of well- 
gat^ed farmers hanging with foldiiig arms ov^I a field gate, examining 
the appeairanoe of t^eir groiinds ; or a pretty milk-maid, with a thr«<e- 
legged stool in one hand, and a milking-pau in the other, hastening to 
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the eow-sbcd. 31ie fafrm-jrards -were altndst deserted, except- by tT\e 
crested cock, that' stalked al)out i^feekirig the scattered barley, and 
the '^retid -tudtey by its sfde. The pt^ons were all retired to their 
Warm nests, and cooed withcmt shewing themselves. The sabbath day- 
is always looked forward to by the village labourer, and fndustrious' 
knsbandman^, with gratefal anticipations. He has toiled- dtfring six 
days; and oir the seventh there' is a sabbath for his soul a^id body ; and- 
the<i, reclininll his wearied Umbs in his ottm^ snug chirhifey corner, his' 
wife 'ami fantpy chatting aM.eirelbd round hira-^his shtiple but clean 
fbod spread bofoi^ him, and ar heart light, generous, and unpolluted' — 
Who tnore happy thaw he I The monarch may turh sick at the gorgeous^ 
luxuries, and pampering deKcacies, of the rtyal table ; while the hardy 
cotter dandles his grandson on his knee, and eats his meai in peace. 
■Riis is not overdrawn. Although -the corruptions of the town are 
begihiting to pervade the villages, there are still some who retain the 
vestiges of unsophisticated simplicity, and unsuspecting innocence. 
Such was the happy one over which Harcourt presided as rector* 

Having been separated from my friend since his affpointment to 
his present Ihrfng, 1 was necessitated to inquire of a child whOKi I rael 
at the outskirts of the village, the road that led to the Parsonage. I 
was most civilly answered with a low and respectful bow, and soon 
beheld the venerable and ancient-looking mansion before -me. The 
house was somewhat raised on a declivity, with a deep- row ef steps 
before the door, and a spacious lawn* in fronts where sevi&ra! spotted 
oows were ^straying, awd nibbling the stunted verdiir^. This front lawn 
Was Itmitedat the road side by ^n irregulafiifte of low pales, partly 
covered with moss, and leafless brambles.- Thik boundary was separated 
in the middle by the intervention of u gate, by which you entered. 
From either side of this gate there branched off a circular gravel wialk,' 
^hich* winded itself round the lawn, and reached the steps at the. Upper 
end. There was, I confess, notwithstanding the neatness of- the 
Arrangement, a wintry nakedneils in the morning aspect. The ancient 
vine, whose tubulaf braiiehes had clambered in crookfefd directiott ^ei^ 
the brown-speckled wall, looked like a picture of miseirable want. There? 
Vas nothing to be seen on it but the bits of cloth' by which it wai^ 
secured. Behind; the elm trees waved their sterile tdps high abov% th^ 
house, and constituted' a poor shelter fdr the dawing' rooks, which wert^ 
nestled on their dry twigS; ! must not omit 1o -n^l^ee the windows and 
doors, which had all the' simple majesty of- the antique, ^oth in shape 
and appearance. It may be a sample of my tastelessuess, but I confessr 
lily pedilection- ftTr the small diamond panes of the casement, and its 
opening hinges, rather than the stiff and stately glare of the niodern' 
farge-pane^ windows. The associating idea^ affect much in the^formef 
case, I am aware. The door was what a door ought to be---stt)Ut; and 
osiken, with thick panels, and a knockter easy to move, and' worthr 
fiandlKig. The reader will perceive that toy miiiuteriess inr description, 
is the result of a wish to give him a complete representation of the 
external appearance of the Parsonage. * I shoufld lilve^ apprised thet 
reader also, that not observing any one wheh I entered the lawn'gate, I 
fastened my horse's bridle to the paling. A decent appeal ^ t» the 
^aihiig member of the door, soon gained me air entrance ; and in an 
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instant I was in Harcourt's embrace. Need I tell what, and how strong^, 
were my feelings, when once agMn clasping the ** true on^" of my 
boyish. days? I only remember that the emotions of gladness com* 
mingling with the energies of sensibility, overwhelmed every .attempt to 
speak. I looked in his face : it was more pensive and manly : fifteen 
years had developed more energetically the expression of the features, 
and stamped manliness in all its vigor on his lofty brow. But then 
there was the same honest, noble, beaming eye ; iLe same benevolent 
smile playing round the expressive lips ; and, above all, there was the 
same true heart beating beneath the bosom, whose confidence my 
wayward youth had often shared; whose tender counsels had often 
redeemed me from the follies which I succumbed to. 

*' How deliciously," thought I, '* is this long absence repaid f as 
I walked arm in arm down the hall. We were met, as we were entering 
the breakfast parlor, by a young lady, apparently about eighteen, who 
was dressed in the elegance of rusticity. ** My daughter Rosetta, 
Seyton,'' said Harcourt to me, presenting her white hand, half held 
back, with a modest reluctance. *' They tell me she is very like what 
her blessed mother was, when I led her to the altar ; but I will have it 
that she resembles her father — wont I, Rose ?** Her face was light up 
with a glowing smile : she looked at me — and then kissed her father a 
hand as he attempted to pat her cheeks. 

We were soon seated at the breakfast-table ; and though my 
appetite was not very refined, I was more attentive in admiring. the 
winning way in which Rose presided over the tea-cups, than in emptying 
my own. I thought her so modest, so winning, and retired, that not to 
aamire, would have been more than stoicism. My absence of mind 
made me appear once or twice very ridiculous. Harcourt was relating 
the pleasures of a country life, as being less alloyed than those which 
are experienced in cities. Thinking, of course, that I had been attending 
to his remarks, he concluded by saying, " A'rnt you of my opinion V 
Without remembering his argument, I rapturously replied, '' O yesl 
very beautiful, very beautiful, indeed." " Whats very, beautiful?*' 
returned he. This recalled my wandering senses ; and taking my eyes 
from the spoon, with which I was dabbling my tea, I perceived that a 
slight blush had suffused Rosetta's face, and Harcourt laughing, as if 
he understood the cause of my erratic expression. 

Next to beholding a pretty woman, I like to describe one, and make 
no apology for painting Hosetta here. She was that sort of beauty 
which, if analyzed, many separate parts would be deemed imperfect; but 
viewed as a whole, there was every thing to charm and interest Bred 
in country retirement, there was no taint of that forward presumption 
which usually distinguishes the women accustomed to associate, with the 
gay and mixed companies of a fashionable town. She looked modest 
without being abashed, and engaged the heart without the eflPort of 
^ectation ; the country breezes had spread the glow of health on her 
cheeks, and made the neshness of her blue and eloquent eye vivid and 
rayful: when she spoke, its radiance beamed as if it were connected 
with, and moved by, the sentiments she uttered. Her dark brown 

? (lossy ringlets drooped languishingly over her delicate and arched 
orehead, and by their playfid disposal, a&ded to the grace of beaaty. 
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the allarement of perfect ease. Never were eye-lids more fine and filmy , 
or eyebrows more expressively painted over a beautiful eye; they were 
slight but regular, and looked so moveable that the summer ' breeze 
might have blown them away. . Her mouthwas prettily pouting; it might 
have been the sanctuary of cherries. . When she addressed you, the 
innocent glare of her whole countenance was an assurance, of her 
sincerity; and the tuneful sweetness of her tone, imparted to language 
the amiable seeinihgness of unrestricted truth. But what went, if 
possible, deeper into the heart, was that indescribable grace of 
mevemept, that harmonious motion of the whole person. How enviable 
are the females of soul and taste, who add to the witcheries of person 
the soft and pliant manner, more attractive than beauty itself, in all its 
beaux ideal! Tastes differ widely in their selection of beauties, but they 
sympathetically admire an engaging deportment. I have witnessed the 
influence an attractive address has, a thousand times in life, but was 
never able to explain my feelings on the. subject, so as to convey the 
impression they make. You are puzzled to account for the awkward 
uneasiness and repellency of some women, and the suavity and alluring 
manners of others. In the latter, attitude is unstudied but graceful, 
and the slightest movement of a limb is effected with a mysterious grace. 
Such is the blandishment of elegance and refinement in manner, that it 
is often a specious representation of the beautiful. 

I cannot charge my memory with the recollection of what colloquy 
passed at the breakfast table — although I am assured that it imist have 
been such as distinguishes the meeting of dear and long-separated 
friends. Harcourt was in the full flow of generous sentiments, rendered 
additionally effecting by the melancholy firmness which accompanied 
their utterance. Rosetta, the lovely, the amiable, the fairest creilture of 
her heart-controlling sex, and the daughter of his tenderestlove, partook 
of the conversation, and sweetened every observation by- the naivete of 
her innocent and feeling comments. There is, methinks, a charm in a 
pretty maiden's chatter, that is worth all the musty gravity of super- 
cilious experience. One subject I do remember ; it was the mention of 
the college trick I passed on Harcourt: we laughed heartily at the 
*' cold pig," while he advanced his shoulders towards his head at the 
thought of his cold sufferings, and assured us, he had not degenerated 
into the sluggard again — ** so lasting,'' remarked he, ** is the effect of a 
morning salute." The favourite anecdotes of our boyish days, and the 
frolics of the college, were revived and related with that zest, which those, 
who were the principal actors in them, alone can feel. In comparing 
our lists of familiar and cherished records, there were mournful gaps I — 
many a dauntless spirit had long since been humbled in the tomb — many 
a soul, fired with the spark of genius, had winged away to more genial 
climes since last we had met! — No fictions tears were they which 
started from Oiir eyes, when we talked of departed worth, and bright 
talents, long since no more. Shame on the stinted bosom who has not 
an affectionate sigh; and the iced eye, who has not a tear for the memory 
of by-gone friends and associates ! Should the reader of this have ever 
experienced the beatitude of conversing with an old school-rfellow about 
his former contemporaries, he will imagine my feelings far more to his 
own satisfaction, than I can describe them. The bitter and' the sweet 
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hoan of the paatmeie reAeivedyaadwHh tfatm the ciwDgiDg occiirrences 
whUb throdi^ them* In shorty we wewe eoHegiflns'tgiHir, and wer0 
Mated at ouc studies, :porki9<o«er our favoimte Romaiis and 04e^9akat 
ox ranbUng. the college walks by iiioon-lfgbl)^ m parading ^irewide 
huizin^ haUsy aetiafied with, our £ght hearts, and- indepeifdeiit b^ the 
narrow. 

. Our moming aoeai being conduded, and HatoMlrt and Roaettat 
itaYingjretired to prepare for church, I afnaaedtheiDtntm by^^ speiidhig 
iU in- thf kbxary« The thehrea were, well 8toted>«MCh the works of thid 
bftrda of old^ of hiatoriaas, unetaphysiciaxis »&d piiHosbphers. What 
silent transports niah oa 4he mind of tiie literary laboiirer. when 
swrreying.tba. crowded dnodecimos, octavos, and massy folios, in a 
weUrsdeqled library! To me, a library is a superior sort of eafthly 
t^mple^— there is a spirit of sanctity shed around its walls, where nd 
iatruder, of .unhallowed taste should enter. -G^ve me health and a 
cooapeienoy^ and a rich library, teeming with. Ihif fruits' of intellectnal 
Md lofty fpeniua, juod I w«U scosn the venalities- of a> shuffling world r 
retired witjbk^'itssaendi solitude, Iwill^njoy consolatkni fV6tn''&e ^mb 
^Iiit0f% whose brsftthleaaefo^fwencehas outlived thetr existence, and 
whose coHasds are iheoffspriog of wisdom and experience. It is 
^t;pnisl^g.twith.wlMt calmness we aUow oursekes' to be condemned by 
dead authors, while weisparnvat therebakesef livitig intei^t^ie. This; 
however^ *is ' a6t> quite . liweBBplieable.- ^ When wer. r^i^r to ' bool^i^ are 
slj:ai»gacs;iOithe.fealitige<ofieheia«tttfor when* he made them — ^to us, they 
i»9^ be. the acddbiancesHif orasukr and'impiirtfal dignity, although they 
might &iyja faeea wntteBMiii passionate prejadices. Ofa the other hand, 
whsft we arem<faioiiished«aad rebuked by^riftible eotarisellors, we not only 
hai^ thelibecty to ooiUradict their assertions-, but to question their i^ht 
^0 reproach us with any defoction. It' is to be wi^ed,' that those who 
have lived. many years to experience the effects of thetr O^n' i^pid 
ign^orance,. when, on the. plea of experience, they fn^n'at the sangiiltie 
bdovancy of youth, would set the example of equanimity as %dl as 
furudeHce. I am adjudged (to be ^otistical for once) by many 6f my 
iriends, who, perched on -the fiHaiv of arrogance and superciliousness^ 
aail ap the dami-godfrotiv their bodoms 'to declaim, as being toolifgK- 
minded t<^ be adiKised;. Let ihem banish that querulotHs thd sickening 
(sant of their .^< e^efience,'' and they might-be occasibnally attended to. 
I could go and weep mner'^aa en^or, in the pivacy of my study, when 
the.)aseeidBg/ooiD|x>suceief'ftolt^seekingif^iettdSy'WOttld only sour my 
liwper withoat correoiing theweakness. 

^ '. Forg^etful of %very ^n^^^tround' me, I was turning over the leaveii 
of. a splendid BUftpides^,^heti'Rk7sel?ta entered widi a request from her 
father, to acoempany him' ttud- h^^ftelf to church; The request was 
immediately acceded to, ^nd' we^ saHied forth* with no delay for the 
ehuinch,.situated a liittle diatanee-fromnhe Parsonage.- Witha beautiful 
Vioraing, and composed spirit,* a cha^nning and beaut^ouil maid festing 
aa'Stty.arm^andidie firmest of«eai4y^ends by my side, is it wonderful 
tJba^the emotioas^them folt, atfd the tiappiness then enjoyed, are still 
laiarfmbeped?' Thareare-'ia Kfosublimer hours for memory's keeping, 
wfafeh, when flitted away,, eaa evef^ be ^afe^fjf recalled. It has been 
ngilatdoimeel with^/ea^^oneM^ad eoogenial hearts tlmt have expanded 



iQtQ fjriendships-^biU'thote I have beea bksaed witk^aiiO'-ofleiii! bMofi^ 
me. la my solitude thej come to me borne on tbe win^s -of iflMi|;iQattoii.Sf 
they smile with their accustomed beDevoljence, a^d I dote <m the vtsioa.; 
By ihis time the 9un was commopcHi:^ 4o bci^ht^ through his diui 
obscuf ity» aad the mojauug air had changed ils titefloi eoldaess into &f 
delightful tepidity. As we passed «tlu?ough the village, oa our way tch 
the churchy, the repeated m^ks of inspect paid, to the ve&errabla pasHofj^ 
told at once ^he ascendancy ^hQ ac^red oyer bis lK>figr«gation^ heatUu^ 
In viUages, ji}^e sabbath is not only a pea^efti^l a^d. boly.-dAy; Imt a hft^pyi 
one. Arrayed in their humble best, th/9 di$ajie»t fiMibeis ^rocaeA td tlv^ 
house where ''their fathers woi^shipp^^" seeiired from, pomp, atidf 
contented in their humility^ I would, npt desire a|»r6tti&r af>(»bta^latbaiit 
a well-directed villages on a sabbath iday : it is here thait g^itude poiini 
forth its unostentatious pi^ai^es; and the veneration- obserted tcMvards^l^hci 
day does not detract from the innocent hilarity of the heairt; it ishtto 
homage of the soulj^^nd not the foroaal speciousness of iejcterftal attimdetf 
that the Deity requires from his dependent creatures. Afier tut ning intii 
a short paved road, branching from the principBl street, we came m 
sight of the village church* The bells w^e' tuning slowly and aeriouilyi 
from: the ancient tower, whose t<^pmost windows had their long.niUDraiil 
opening half concealed by the ivy leav^vfilhtdx thickly niantledithece; f 
confess 9iy Coiubiesfi f^ the sounds oft the village church beUB:.;thiek 
simplicUy .has ^ romantic and iinagmsiti^ sooth ingness^ whinh steaia 
over the awakened spirit, raising, and depressing it with? ^xqvamtm 
movements. The heavy moneto«{f of tbe:huge*abb>ey bell >ni«y be awful^ 
but it i& not so agrieeable : it resemUes too^ mwik the gloomy echo oi a 
voice issuing from some deep and hoUon^ monument. There is asealit]^ 
in the sound of the village church bells leplete with the tendeoeal 
exdtements: often have I seated myself on a retired stile in view <lf the 
country spire, and listened to the varyiiig music of die diataiit beti»^ 
'' sweet evening bells." Like sioat country churches, the one we wcfo 
approaching was a neat, small, «i^iqiiated piece of arefaitecture. The 
lK>dy of the church extended behiaad tho tower, and displayed at eq«ai 
distances, seversd painted windowa, arched like a garden^ bower at the 
top, and accorded with the general appearance of the pile. On the 
vertex of the tower was a moving weather-cock fastened to a cross. The 
principal entrance was comparatively very wide, and within its sideway 
enclosure contained two opposite stone seats, well scratched with initiala. 
The door itself hi^o^ weightily on its rusted hinges, aad the thick oaken 
panels threatened everlasting ^durance; overitwiesadial,''awhitepato)i 
of paint relieved by several black strokes^ Thk would be an imp^ect 
description, were I to omit noticing the' lowngiiig groups that 'were 
colloquising round the door, and [discussing their a&trs with much 
energy. On our entering, we were Oin^ more greeted with the En^isk 
bendy and afterwards all hastened to march to tli^ir seats; first smootibing 
their ru£ied hair with the palm of their hands. 

I am aware, that l^condenm myiself by confessing that my thoughts 
were erratic, and disturbed by so many earthly associations, that I mm 
not very sharked in my aaeied duties this morning. I have not yet 
forgotten the inside appearance of the rustic church, and many of the 
groups then present tAere. The roof was arched in the gotUs s^le, ^and 
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the circling ornaments still shewed their fantastic flourishes through the 
musty cobwebs spread around them. Athwart the ceiling, midway down 
the area, there was a huge beam, looking lusty even in the rottenness of 
its antiquity* Scattered over the white-washed walls, were divers 
mementos, recording those who else might have been forgotten. Some 
of these memorials of the dead, were brazen tablets inlaid in the wall 
with their letters half extinct. There was no organ there, but there was 
melody from human pipes, issuing from the singing gallery, which was 
an ample representative for the loud and grondiloquous instrumeht. At 
the bottom of the aisle was the christening font, surrounded by oaken 
pillars supporting part of the building. Much as I am inclined to think 
ftivorably of the simple purity of country people, I could not but smile 
to observe, how some of the pews were maimed with the initials cut on 
them by their visitors: — but we may trace the desire of immortality from 
the conquering hero, whose soldiers are butchered for his undying fame, 
and the brawny rustic who carves his name on pews and trees. I and 
Rosetta were in the Rector's seat close behind the pulpit, and in a 
parallel line were the squire and his lady ; a little distance behind our 
seat, was the communion table; and the Lord's Prayer and the Apostle's 
Creed, in gilt letters, supplied the place of a more splendid altar piece. 
The communion was humbly fenced with an oaken wicket, with a row of 
low pillars on each side; in front of these, were the charity girls 
arranged. From all I ob8erv'ed,'the congregation, for the most part, 
were very attentive to the preacher. There were, however, one or two 
sinning gazers here and there; the buxom farmer's daughters, casting 
a meaning glance at their favored suitors in other .parts of the church; 
or, now and then peeping at their crumpling sleeves, and the dashing 
ribbons on their neighbour's bonnet. 

My friend did not favor his congpregation with one of those sleeping 
discourses, so often poured forth by city preachers on their drowsy 
hearers, whose frequent yawns proclaim their moralization. His — for it 
partially won my vacant ear — ^was an unsophisticated statement of the 
energetic truths of Christianity, applied - with zeal; and enforced with 
discrimination. After the close of liie morning service, I lingered behind 
to witness a christening. I am not an enthusiast in my admiration for 
puking infants, and prefer their company when their enlivening prattle 
makes known the germing mind. But when they are about to be 
admitted within the pale of the Christian Church, they become some- 
thing beyond interesting : — ^they are innocent little combatants, with 
nothing but innocence for their protector. I followed the parents and 
friends to the font, and attentively viewed the simple, but somewhat 
awful, ceremony. The whole company, together with the sponsors, 
were neatly arrayed, and appeared in pensive silence. The mother was 
a young creature, with -a wan countenance, but pretty features. She 
looked rather languid as she approached the font, with her babe slum- 
bering on her bosom. There was a timidity about her movements, and 
a sort of pious and half supplicating glance at the assembly, which 
told she had for the first time become a mother. It is not difficult to 
imagine the thoughts of a mother, when her first offspring is christened; 
Her whole soul is centered in its happiness, and what trembling anti- 
cipations arise when she thinks of futurity! They all knelt down on 
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the circular cushion, and when the infant was placed in the arms of 
the baptizer, I fancied the spectacle increased in interest. Eyery eye 
was turned on the parson, who, after he had tenderly sprinkled the 
water, and signed the mystic cross on its forehead, returned it to its 
anxious mother. When placed in Harcourt's hands, the child cried, 
frightened, like Andromache's infant on beholding the nodding plumes 
and bossy helmet of its valorous father ; but he was a father, and smiled 
oil the innocent. 

^^ Poor child 1" thought I, '* thou hast entered on a bitter world ; 
and many a warm tear will fall from thy eyes ere half thy course is run : 
thbult have many a sorry night to witness— many a broken hearty to 
solace'' — this was weakness! so it was. The fact is, the christening 
had touched the tenderest chords of association; and how could I 
stop their vibration ? Forgetful even of the fair Rosetta, as well as her 
father, I strolled away from the font, and, unperceived, was lingering 
among the tombs and turfy graves of the church-yard. From a boy, I 
wafi partial to the gloom of a church-yard; and loved, even at that 
happy age, to wander through its mazy paths, and pause to read the 
mouldering records on the mossy tomb-^stones. What a place to level 
human pride to its proper consanguinitv ! My God I how small the 
space that encloses in its silent womb tne bosom that once beat with 
contumely, with soaring ambition, and god-like energies! How narrow 
the bed where repose those daring spirits, for whose sway the world 
itself was almost an atom ! How dumb the grave of those who would 
have held a monarchy within their grasp ! For a moment^ the present 
hour fleeted away, and all the unforgotten great of olden times rose 
like spectres to my imagination. I thought of warriors and heroes ; of 
statesmen, usurpers, and kings ! — ^where were they now ? harmless and 
still as the infant over whose lo^ly bed I was standing. Alexander, 
who sighed for other worlds to vanquish, had crumbled his sunken 
energies into fellow dust. Xerxes, who lashed the ocean waves, was 
harmless as the worm that rioted on him. Buonaparte, the scarecrow 
of Europe, was motionless in his coffin ** all under a willow tree." How 
weak the baseless pomp of human pride ! 

There was a contrast even in the memorials of the village dead. 
Some were honored by a sculptored monument, some by a railed tomb- 
stone, and others by an unadorned mould of turfs. Here and there I 
met^ome haughty allusion to earthly grandeur ; close by its side rose a 
small grave bound over with arching withies, covering some early 
slumberer, whose prattle was ecstasy to those who heard it. The 
general custom of adorning grave stones with epitaphs in verse, is, I 
believe, rather peculiar to the English. I have ever considered a 
modest appeal in unostentatious lines, as the most impressive monitor to 
the living. There were many poetical epitaphs moving in the extreme ; 
a few were, on the other hand, ridiculous, senseless, and bombastic. 

To those who love, like myself, a ramble among the tombs, it will 
not be strange that I found myself standing under an ancient yew tree, 
an unconscious victim of the most melancholy, but delightful, pensive- 
ness. A muttering tone of lamentation startled me; and looking 
round, I perceived at a short distance an aged man resting on his stick, 
and looking sorrowfully on a newly-dug grave; He had flung his hat 

p2 
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down, and left his whitened head to bear the cold uncovered. Hia 
whole frame was shivering with grief, and the tears fell fast from his 
hollow eyes on his hands. It was a hard matter to stand quietly, and 
behold a man weep ; but I was anxious to watch his rooyements, and 
staid for a moment the activity of compassion. He walked a few tiroes 
round the brink of the grave, and then returned to where he set out 
from. His gaze was then intent on the yawning gap; his poor 
hands let fall his stick, and were raised to heaven in the attitude of 
prayer. Sobs rendered his words to be indistinct ; but there was a 
piteous glance thrown up to heaven, which told the father was standing 
by the grave that was to contain his child ! I shall roam the world 
over, but not forget the expression of his tear-lit eyes. 

The approach of Rosetta and Harcourt, who came in search of me, 
confirmed the opinion I had formed of the grey mourner. We all 
returned to the Parsonage together — but I have already been longer 
in my narrative than originally intended. I must now conclude. I 
have other, and perhaps more interesting, circumstances to relate 
connected with my visit : but their relation must be resumed on some 
future occasion. Has the reader forgot the interesting young traveller-r-. 
the orphan Jane ? R. M. 

Londim, 



LEGEND OF StANCHAWES, 

[Concludtd from page 166.] 

It was a memorable night, when the old balls of Stanchawes poured forth tbeis 
numbers to congregate in the fields of Eltham : nothing could intimidate the valour of their 
spirits : nothing could prevail against the native enthusiasm of their dispositioa<«. We have 
remarked before, that the bond of union which held the several gradations of society to each 
other, was composed of hereditary attachments, too strong for the arm of power to separate ; 
and we may add, that the spirit of their leaders in the present manifestation^ of political 
animosity, provoked by persecution, and stimulated by zeal, was caught and displayed by 
the popidace more or less in every quarter of the kingdom. Lord Cobham, either by his 
sufibrings or his merits, obtained an unlimited authority over the new sect of religionists, and 
wherever his movements are recognized, he attracts in his person the notice of the civil 
magistrate. His escape from the Tower had filled the nation with alarm, and fearful fore- 
bodings ; and it was not without truth imagined, that in his retreat, though it never coiild be 
discovered, he had formed the most violent designs against his enemies. His emissaries, too, 
were in every place when the fiiction predominated. ' 

At length a general rendezvous of their party apprised the government of their intentions ; 
and Henry, with singular foresight and magnanimity, removed to Westminster. The 
conspirators, who obtained the general denomination of the Lollards, arranged themselves 
conveniently around the'metropolis — their head-quarters being in the neighbourhood of St. 
Giles's. The spirit of their party was calculated only for immediate strife — their tempers 
would ill brook delay-r-and success r^ly seemed to depend on an immediate engagement. 
The policy of the King of England, however, shunned the impetuosity of his enemies : and 
the obstacles thrown in ^eir way, were more numerous and formidable than had been 
expected. The gates of the city were prudently closed, to prevent any reinforcement to the 
Lollards firom that quarter : and the singular delicacy of their situation required all the 
caution and judgment of their more experienced allies. 

In the dead of the night, the third of their encampment, all the distinguished leadeis in 
this rebellion, met together to arrange plans for their future proceedings. T|ie want pf 
proper discipline among their retainers, was barely compensated by the sincerity of Uieir 
vows ; and it required but littie discernment to foretel the consequences of an equal opposition. 
lK>rd Cobham depended most of all on the secrecy which they had hitherto preserved, and 
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which had evidently disconcerted the mling powers in an unexpected moment : his abilities 
for stratagem were universally acknowledged, and a species of dissimulation by which he had iil^ 
many instances foiled his antagonists, inspired his more intimate friends with confidence aiid 
Resolution. But those who knew him most, observed in his countenance traces of unusual 
concern : his fits of abstraction occurred more frequently, and were prolonged ; and when 
chtillenged on the subject, his only reply was, that the immediate enterprise in which 
tliey were embarked, required the counsels and aid of a power> which, tbotigh we see it not/^ 
is esstntial to our happiness. He watched with impatience the retum of Edwin Percy, who 
has volunteered his services on some confidential embassy ) and Sir John Corfe, with his 
usual bluntness, dropped a hint that the object of their meeting might be firustrated by unne- 
cessary delay and groundless suhnises. Their time was occupied by a controversy, from 
which no decisive plan, however, arose ; and every moment threatened to destroy the balance 
of equanimity, when a sudden noise without arrested their attention. Demanding the cause, 
the guard announced the return of Percy, and the capture of a spy. Immediately after this 
intelligence, Edwin made his appearance, and excited the curiosity of his friends by a 
bandage which had been applied to his left arm just above the elbow. 

** My lord," said he, for all the party were accustomed to address Cobham, " all 
attempts to see the Duke of Bgremont will be fruitless. By every prudent step, I 
endeavoured to hear tell of his present situation, but wherever the enquiry was made, no 
tidings could be elicited." 

" Then our own observations must guide our actions to-morrow," replied Lord Cobham. 

" To-morrow !" interrupted the indolent Corpue. 

** Yes, to-morrow," rejoined Edwin Percy, " if I may be allowed to intrude my 
advice. At present, notwithstanding the caution which the king observes, it cannot be con- 
ciesltfd that his government was taken by surprise ; and if we do not disturb them in the 
midst of their deliberations, in the end they may disturb us." 

*' -These spoke the genius of his fieither," responded Sir John Corfe, in ^ whisper to 
Walsingham. ** But pray," said he, raising hi* voice, and addressing Edwin, ** how came 
you by those foreign colors on your arm?" 

" 1 had almost forgotten to inform you, gentlemen," replied Percy, '* that on my 
return from Southwark, my servants were attacked by a party of rufiians. \Ve got well off, 
having repaid them for their pains. In the skirmish, a scratch was given me, which 
occasi(med the application of this bandage ; but it is of no consequence. One of their party 
rnily we secured, and he waits without." 

" That was lucky," replied Lord Cobham ; " let us have him in. Who does he 
belong to ?" 

" That, my lord, I cannot tell : the night is very dark, and I could not even describe 
their apparel." 

** In vrith him I" sud the witty Walsingham, a» the enemy appeared in so complete a 
disguise, that it was impossible his features could be detected. 

'' Weil, my finend !" continued the wit, " what price may honesty fetch in the neigh- 
bourhood of Westminster?'^ 

A brace of rebels, perhaps I" replied the royalist, with matchless sangfroid. 
Tills fellow may be of service to us," interrupted Lord Cobham, in an under tone of 
voice.-*--" Sirrah," said hef, " your liberty shall be the reward of your confessions." 

** Tempt me not with the liberty you offer: it would be thrstldom to an enslaved mind. 
But for the trespass committed by my followers, I deprecate as much as yourselves, and am 
wUiing especially to crave young Percy's pardon, whom, had | recognized before, should have 
had the offer of instant satisfaction." 

" Mortimer!" exclaimed Edwin. 

" The Earl of Marche !" resounded from every voice. 

** GenUemen, the same," replied he, throwing back his horseman's oloak : " and I 
shall hope this discovery, which I could have no reason to delay, will prevent any farther 
insult to my integrity." 

It was now evident to the whole company, from the manner and air <^ both, that no 
terms of peace could be preserved between the fallen heir of Northumberland, and the 
possessor of his estates. Yet Edwin was oonndered richer by his companions, in his 
honesty and independence, than the youth who swelled in his fortunes. A death«tike 
dlence fi>llowed the unexpected disclosure, and was interrupted at last by a challenge of 
Percy, for an immediate decision of their disputes by single combat 

" I envy not thy greatness, nor the summit of thy station,"- said he to the earl : " I 
blame not thy inter^t which taught thee to enjoy spoHs which arc mine by right-~-at least," 
continued he, " it is now my intention to dUspnte your claim." 
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" And thinkest thou, young PeTcy«'* retorted the earl, with a significant glance at his 
fword — ** thinkest thou X will tacitly submit to thy reproaches, or prove myself a' traitor 
by suffering these menaces against King Hemy*s pleasure V* 

** King Henry's pleasure is one thing," replied Edwin, ** and the law of eqmty is 
another. I defy the one, as much as I respect the other.'* 

** To strangle this controversy in its birth/' interrupted Cobham, " though I will'not 
suffer an impostor on our privileges by the indulgence of headstrong pas^ons, to-morrow's 
sun will witness a confirmation of the present system, or the introduction of a better one. 
'* Earl," said he, rising* and with impetuous warmth, ** I do not yet understand that we 
are equally competent to meet each other. You have our permission, therefore, to return to 
court, the minion whereof you are ; and tell your master, that it is only necessity which 
compels us to meet in the ftce of heaven, men with less honesty than we ourselves possess." 
*< Such language from Sir John Oldcastle," replied Mortimer, ** is neither novel, nor is 
it likely to excite any other feeling than pity for the Infiituation it displays. But Percy," 
continued he," I have known in times, when, as you are pleased to say, we met on an 
equality. If equality in circumstances has been destroyed by providence, I am only the 
passive instrument of its power; and had my fortunes been reversed, and my friends 
promoted, even though it was at my expense, the Christian exercise of self-denial would 
have taught me, and the proper spirit of Christiaiiity would hav^ enabled me, to bear my lot 
patiently." 

** Thou Uest !" exclaimed Percy, with impassioned warmth. 

" But you," continued Mortimer, without deigning to notice the impetnodty of his 
rival, ** you array yourselves against divine decrees— you assume a station and power 
without apology or excuse." 

" Darest thou," exclaimed Edwin Percy, as he laid his hand on the hilt of his eiWord, 
his rage choking further utterance. The company arose to prevent impending bloodshed, and 
the scene presented nothing but confusion and terror. The guard without, unable to 
comprehend the noise, were proceeding with loud vociferation to alarm the body of 
insurgents, but were happily quieted by the assurances of Redsdale, Froissard, and others. 
<* Attribute not this interruption to my unwillingness, Percy," said Mortimer^ with a 
sneer : ** your friends, not fBtn«, have prevented our settling aanther difference." 

*' Give him safe conduct," said Lord Cobham, who wid^ difiSculty appeased the animority 
which kindled in the breast of Percy. 

" Are you mad," continued he, turning to his young ^y, '' that you risk tiie weal of 
thousands, for the sake of gratifying a private revenge ?" 

But Lord Cobham knew not the stake on which both had unwillingly set their hopes : 
it never once occurred to him that the blandishments of Emily Maxtindale vrere competent 
to poison the arrow of discord, and £sn the spark already kindled into an inviiidble flame. 

The streaks of morning light had just appeared, when Edwin, restiess amid the 
uiquietude of his thoughts, wandered &om beneath the mde shelter of a wide-stretching 
canvas, to court relief from the pangs which throbbed within.- He had. wandered beyond 
the skirts of the armed multitude, and apparently unconsciouS^ of the passing stranger, 
who had been attracted from his repose by curioisity, or, motives of deeper interest, when 
suddenly turning, he became convinced that his footsteps were eagerly followed by Mortimer 
himself. Edwin required not a racmaent's consideration, but instantiiy draiWing his weapcm, 
stood prepared to resist the vast aBgumenta of the two^&ld invader of his fortunes and 
happiness. 

" Thou art right," said he, as the earl approached, arguments and friends avail not to 
convince or administer to a mind diseased. But remember, Frederick ^'^ continued he, 'as 
the other drew his sword, and the recollection of their early friendship crossed his mind,^- 
" remember, my mind, amidst every wave of passion, preserves an uifsullied integrity, 
and her conscience never yet re^Mroached her with treason to friendship or honour. If the 
monitor within your breast be fsdthful to its delegated trust, how comes it to pass, with 
unblushing effrontery, you dare attempt to justify your principles by the steel you command ?" 
The twilight mantled the face of Mortimer, nor could Edwin perceive .the hand which 
grasped his sword, tremble with dismay. 

" We are observed," replied he ; and as they slowly walked forwards, he was the first 
to interrupt the silence which seemed portentous of a terrible doom. 

*' We are now," he continued, ** but a few paces from the dwelUng in which reposes 
the lovely Emily,"— 
" Does Emily?"— 

" Thou knowest it well, Percy ; therefore attempt not to evade the justice of my reproach. 
Who was it gained her affections, but he who has the greatest right to defend his pretensions V* 
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** 'Tis falae V* replied Edwin^ " I prized the friendship of Emily before thy intrusion 
taught us so severe a lesaon as that which — " 

" Thou must learn eventually/' replied Mortimer. 

The sneer of reproach, and the tone of triumph with which he spoke, threw the 
incautious Percy entirely from his self-possession. The recollection of all his former privations, 
and the uncertain issue of his expedition, bore down every principle and energy of self- 
government, and brandishing the well-tried blade, he exclaimed— 

'* Defend thyself, execrated wretch, and be thy mouth for ever dumb to falsehood and 
deceit 1" 

The accompanying action, with less predpi$ation, might have been fatal to &e Earl of 
Marche ; but the advantage which Percy's fury gave him, in this instance, he returned by a 
desperate resistance ; and, at last, dashing his adversary to his feet, he proudly stood over the 
vanquished foe. 

''Strike home, miscreant l" exclaimed Percy, as he lay defencelefls, writhing in agony, 

and gasping for breath — ** strike — ^in pity ." 

His weakness prevented farther utterance, and the stranger who had been observed 
before, now made bis appearance in the person of Sir Hugh Martindale. The dawn oi day 
had imperceptibly advanced the Hght, and Sir Hugh had no difficulty in discovering in the 
conquered duellist, his young and interesting friend, on whom not only his hopes, but the 
hopes of thousands, were built. Gazing in motionless horror on his blood-stuned vestments, 
he occupied himself in olEfering immediate assistance. 

" It avails not," said Edwin, whose eyes were dosed, and who fsdled to discover the 
kind hand out-stretched to soothe his sufferings*--" it avails not— Emily — •" 

The mention of his daughter's name fixed the senses of her father, and at once revealed 
the source of this calamity. For the first time he became aware of his error, in permitting the 
amtagonist of his friend to depart. Some straggting peasants, however, arrived to his 
assistance, and, with their help, he conveyed Percy to a dwelling, which, as Bmily obstinately 
refused to be left at Stanchawes, he was otijiged to provide. 

Emily, whose resolution had been frequently and severely tried, felt at this moment she 
wanted the aid she could not command. . To account for this transaction, which, independent 
of the commiseration she felt for a friend, she knew would materially defeat the olgects of 
her father's party, she confessed to herself her utter incompetency : and the agony of Percy, 
as she dressed his wounds, and implied her little skill in the healing art to his recovery, 
prevented her gaining any intelligence from him. Neither from her &ther could she obtain 
any satisfactory elucidation oif this mysterious affair ; she, therefore, forbore enquiry : stiU, 
however, watdiing every convulsive movement of the companion of her youthful days. At 
length the sufferer opened his eyes, and, as if the vision were too light for his disordered 
fancy, he withdrew them from his faithful attendant, and wi& a convulsive shudder, relapsed 
again into darkness and insensibility. Emily flew to recal her father, doubting nothing but 
that Edwin Percy had sighed his last forewell to mortal existence^ Sir. Hugh, however, had 
hastened to his junto of friends, to whom he. had communicated the whole of this (to him) 
inexplicable afi^r* No doubt remained on the minds qf those, in whose company Edwin had 
passed the night, that the assassin was the Earl of Marche. Lord Cobham, in his great anxiety, 
would have repaired immediately to the descendant of a house which had long identified its 
fortunes with his own, but his colleagues and ministers would by no means sanction such a 
proceeding. News, like the present, would strike th^ir whole body with lunacy : from the 
insurgents, therefore, the matter was to be carefully concealed. Walsingham was the only 
one deputed to return with Sir Hugh Martindale. 

** If he dies," says Cobham, his voice and action assuming an unnsnal solemnity, '* a 
terrible blow shall this day revenge his blood." 

Meanwhile Percy gradually recovered his strength and reason, and his mental sufferings 
exacting the tribute of a deep-drawn sigh, Emily, who stood weeping, redoubled her 
assiduities to compose his worn-out frame. 

" You are not dangerously hurt, noble Percy," s^d Emily, in accents which Edwin 
deemed allied to love and pity ; but as if afi^d to indulge the blissful idea, he exclaimed in 
mournful, speech, " Leave me not, Emily — Emily Miurtindale— though I sleep — ." 

" You are fotigued, noble Percy," said Emily, " you have scarcely known the nature of 
H^pose since you left Stanchawes. Drink of this draught, and assure yoiurself of perfect 
recovery. Drink — it will lull you to sleep." 
Edw^ grasped it from her extended hand. 

" If you knew," said he, ** the arm which felled me to the earth—" 
" I should execrate his name," replied Emily. 
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" And yet," smd he, returning the chalice, having dndned its contents, " you hdvc often 
repeated it- —with rapture." 

Emily shuddered, yet dared to ask. Sb potent was the medicine, that the padent sunk 
immediately into a deep and powerful slumber. Satisfied with regard to Ms situation, 
Emily withdrew to ponder on the assurance which had been given her. 

" Who could he mean V* she said, debating with herself the probability of surmise. 
** Whose name have I repeated with rapture V* 

She feared to pursue the line of her enquiry. Conscience, never-fiEoling conscience, 
thundered to her heart, it was Frederick Mortimer. She would bare given worlds if 
any drcutustances could have removed the conviction, but enquiry seemed vain and 
unsatisfactory. She learned, indeed, from a miserable-looking wretch, who had stood aloof, 
but had witnessed the strife, that the combat was equal, and the combatants appeared 
determined on the most desperate issue. It requu'ed the utmost exertion, on her part, after 
this explanatory statement, to refrfdn from yielding to the weakness which thteatened to 
overpower her. She was entirely ignwant of the fate of Mortimer^ whom, her heart now toli 
her, was dear to herself as her own existence. She recollected the interview with Percy, after 
his first expedition from her father's house, and the tone of his conversation. From long 
actjuaintance she knew too well the pride and sprit which governed liis actions, and she 
thought if Mortimer had escaped with his life, he might still stand in need o£ her services. 
These reflections too were added to others equally painfiil, for she knew her father's vindictive 
temper, and the determined obstinacy of his disposition: she knew, if Mortimer were the 
murderer of Percy, whose fortunes thousands were 'sworn to retrieve, he would doubtless be 
marked out as the object of signal vengeance. Emily was in the possession of no facts to 
account for their meeting in the place where Percy fell : her curiosity led her to the spot from 
which, however, she was obliged to retreat, as her father made his appearance with 
Walsingham, and made for the dwelling where the unfortunate youth lay. Emily remained 
rivetted to the spot, her tresses blown by the morning zephyr, pale as the marble which now 
records her fate. rHer fear and dread deprived her of recollection, and she fell insensible on the 
dewy grass. 

On their entrance into the afflicted chamber. Sir Hugh and Walsingham beheld Edwin 
extended on a couch, pale and ghastly. There was nothing to warrant a supposition that life 
was preserved : aiumation appeared suspended ; and the two associates were too powerfully 
impressed with the conviction, too much affected, to utter complaint, or challenge the justness 
of their feelings. It was some time before Sir Hugh thought of his daughter's absence, and 
then accounted for it by supposing her feelings revolted against remuning in the habitation of 
the dead. 

The body of Edwin Percy reposed in a spacious apartment, wiiich had formerly been 
appropriated to the purposes of a store-room, in some department of the state, but which the 
munificence of Sir Hugh Martindale had liberally embellished. Sir Hugh, with hb friend, 
retired to an adjoining room, where the melancholy which they preserved was now and then 
interrupted by exclamations of pity and sorrow. Walsingham, it must be confessed, moved 
by the agony of his £riend, intruded ^ot the troublesome officiousness of vociferous comfort 
Though his acquaintance with Edwin Percy was comparatively transient, still he entertained 
for the family, of which he was the only remnant, sentiments of the sincerest r^^ard and 
veneration. Sir Hugh recollected the emergency of the moment, and the cause they were to 
achieve that day, and he prepared to take a last lingering look at him, whose nre deputed him 
to his care. Suddenly the air resounded with noise and acclamation — a thousand thoughts 
floated in the brwi of Sir Hugh Martindale, as he rushed out to ascertain the cause. On the 
threshold he was met by Sir John Corfe and Haviland, between whom the Earl of Marche 
appeared pale and dejected. He was observed to cast many an anxious look oh the multitude 
who brought up the rear of this unexpected march. He was led into the room ac^oining that 
where Edwin Percy slept ; and, in a moment alter, tiie apparently Ufeless form of Emily 
Martindale was borne in by the stout and invincible Redsdale. All the feelings of whioh a 
bereaved parent's mind is susceptible, distracted Sir Hugh Martindale, as he beheld this 
unexpected vision. 

" Emily I — my daughter Emily !** — 

** Where is my father? where is Mortimer? what have they done to the Earl of 
Marche ?" cried Emily, as her bewildered senses ruminated on the objects dearest to her 
heart. 

The Earl of Marche was prevented, by the presence of her father, from flying to her 
relief. - He was, indeed, weak through fktigue and loss of blood, and, in his present utuation, 
ignorant of the £aite of Percy— his life was by no means secure from danger. 
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Meanwhile, the ^Stion of the King of England became less critical and embarrassed. 
The absence of his iavorite, the Earl of Marche, created in his mind many uneasy suspicions ; 
but it had the salutary effect of stimulating his ener^es, which, in general, were not the most 
brilliant or commanding. Those within the city gates, who were disposed for restlessness and 
mutiny, grew tired of their own infatuation ; and numerous parties from the insurgent army 
had, during the night, forsaken the main body, and were kindly received by the royalists. It 
was determined by his majesty in coundl, that the attack upon the rebels should commence 
with the dawn of day ; and the very unexpected precipitation of their movements was the 
cause of defeating the deep laid machinations of Lord Cobham. This nobleman had 
fortunately entrapjped the Eiu'l of Marche on liis return, and he had no sooner despatched him, 
in company with Sir John Corfe and others, than the army of England, with the king at 
their head, burst on the astonished multitude with all the iury of revenge. The rebels 
themselves were unable to repair the palpable defect in their system, which had not sufficiently 
provided aeainst unexpected exigencies. The rout was immediate and entire. Cobham 
effected his escape to the little retreat of Sir Hugh Martindale ; but Corpue, Lampetre, and 
Froysard, were sacrificed on the spot Their retainers were, in general, pardoned; but the 
most obstinate paid the same forfeit as their masters. 

Henry *8 anxiety was now entirely directed to the fate of Mortimer. Sir Hugh and his 
guests had not yet learnt the news of defeat, when Cobham made his appearance. This 
nobleman rushed into the chamber where Edwin lay, the same inanimate form that presented 
itself to his early friend. 

** He b dead," sud Cobham, in despair, ** where is the Earl of Marche ? — bring hither 
that traitor to honor and piety ! Worcester ! Northumberland !" cried he in accents of heart- 
rending woe, corresponding to the situation of his circumstances. 

Sir John Corfe led in the unfortunate nobleman, who received from the short poignard 
of Cobham an instant introduction to the world of spirits. The strong arm of this celebrated 
man effected the work of death at one tremendous blow, and the lifeless form of Frederick 
Mortimer fell on the blood-stained floor, the instrument of destruction still remaining deeply 
fixed in his wounded side. The piercing shriek of Emily Martindale, as she beheld his fall, 
aroused the unconscious Percy, whose deep repose, from the powerful influence of the 
draught, had been hitherto undisturbed. Starting from what had been considered the bed 
of death, his friends retired in dismay firom the appalling spectacle. Emily, whose agitated 
frame had proved unequal to sustain the trying events of the morning, had but just recovered 
a degree of reason, when the introduction of the Earl of Marche to the room, where stood 
so many of the most powerful of his enemies, renewed the worst apprehensions. She 
endeavoured to conceal her presence^behind some tapestry, which was plentifully arrayed 
around the apartment^ when the unparalleled cruelty of Cobham, her father's friend, and 
the man she had been taught to honour, but the murderer of one who was to her life and 
happiness, deprived her at the same time of the few remains of shattered intellect. She 
threw herself on the dead body of her lover ; drew from his slaughtered side the hated 
weapon, yet welcomed it to the recesses of her own heart Percy, from weakness, was 
unable to rescue the idol of his affection from the ruin he beheld ; and Sir Hugh Martindale, 
who had never comprehended his daughter's attachment, was struck with remorse and 
horror. 

The awful tragedy was completed by the arrival of the king's party, with Arundel at 
their heiul. The room was filled with armed men — the strife was dreadful. . The sacrifice 
of Sir Hugh's life prevented his lamentations for his child ; and all the rest, who had 
enrolled their names in opposition to the government, except Cobham and Percy, were 
slain on the spot Edwin Percy, when he awoke from, a dreadful slumber, found himself 
the only survivor, in the midst of mutilated bodies. He wandered many years in poverty 
and obscurity, though his enemies could never discover his retreat Cobham, a few years 
after these events, was arrested, hanged, and afterwards burnt But although, by these 
decisive measures, an effectual stop was put to the power of the Lollards, in their interference 
with government, their principles became popular, and their numbers exceedingly multiplied. 
Thus ends the legend. 

I will only add, that the ancient and noble building of Stanchawes was soon afterwards 
destroyed by fire, and has been since rebuilt, after a very indifferent model. The present 
proprietor of that domain is the gentleman to whom Xenophon and Tacitus are so much 
indebted for the best translations of their works into the English language. 

A small tablet, the characters on which have been recentiy renewed, records in simple 
but affecting lines the unhappy fate of Emily Martindale. It will be shewn by the peasant 
who rendes near the spot, and many a tear has moistened its humble inscription. 

Aug, 18, 1826. J. P. 
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LOVE IN TRUTH. 

[bT ROBERT MONTGOMERY.] 
1. 

Love is not the playful gleams 

Of beauty on the soul ; 
Nor the wild and fevered streams 

That Passion's eddies roll. 

Love is not the idle gaze 

Of Fancy's imaged power ; 

Nor the light and glowing praise 
Of every dreamy hour. 



3. 



Love is not the honied tongue, 
That tunes its unfelt lay ; 

Nor the mellow flatt'ries sung 
To soften— ^and betray. 

4. 

Love is not a fond disguise, 

Veil'd round the buoyant heart ; 

Nor the stealing flame of sighs, 
That wantonly depart 

Love is not th' impassioned glow 
That maddens o'er the cheek ; 

Nor the tumid, vacant flow 
Of words that onltf speak. 

6. 

Love is not the burning rush 
Of lariguishing desire ; 

Nor the fleet and changeful blush, 
The herald of its fire. 

r. 

Love is not the lingering glance, 
Shot from the roving eye ; 

Nor the breathina lips that chance 
To open in a sigh : — 

8. 

Love is that which charms and lives 
To chastened fervor wrought ; 

To the trusting bosom gives 
Intensity of thought 

9. 

'Tis tV elysium of the mind, 
All beautiful and calm ; 

Hope is centered and resigned, 
As sorrow to a balm ! 

Detwu/iire Strut, Queen Sqiiare, 
London. 
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DEGRADED STATE OF THE DRAMA. 



an habent spectacula—- 



Quod securus ames, quod que inde ezerpere possis ? 



It is very possible to draw the general character of a people from 
the quality of their amusements. Now, although there are numbers of 
our countrymen, whose rigid code of morals forbids their participating 
in theatrical amusements, still the majority of the nation are frequenters 
of the drama — if this word may be now used. Were we to pursue this 
plan, and infer the character of the English from the present tone of their 
dramatical amusements, it would not be the most flattering one. We 
should say, that a nation that profusely patronises the crude, inane, and 
glittering thingt so rapidly produced, must be one void of purity of taste, 
and more partial to the buffoonery of gaudy tricks, than to energetical 
and glorious productions, swelling with the attributes of genius. We 
do not blame the authors of all the monotonous and sickening trash 
continually served up under the title of a *' new comedy :" — poor devils! 
why should they not scribble, when scribbling is their support! They 
live on their jokes, and why should they not manufacture them when 
there is an ample reward awaiting their acceptation? This we will 
maintain, that, if innovations were disencouraged at their onset, they 
would soon cease to '' strut their hour ;" if the play-going public had 
w.armly censured the first species of showy nonsense, they would not 
have been troubled with similar attempts. But this was not the case; the 
British audiences, who peak themselves on their exquisite taste in all 
things, have dwindled their admiration for the sublime efforts of the mind, 
into an indiscriminating applause for unmeaning spectacles; whose credit 
exists in the pouting of an ugly mouth, the squint of a funny eye, or the 
palsied drollery of a performer's head. 

It is, we codceive, not *in the least requisite for us to adduce 
examples of what we here complain of: those who are inclined to doubt 
the application of our censure, have only to refer to the theatrical 
records of the last year, to be convinced of stage degeneracy. Out of 
the dozens of novelties they have been to stare at, let them point out to 
us six regular, sensible, and correct plays, and we shall stare at them! 
Grant, that two or three have been bolstered up with something besides a 
fine scene, a water-fall, and a fortress, what are they in comparison 
with their debased brethren ? and were we disposed to be acrimoniously 
just, we should discover that even these specimens are replete with 
incoherences; and depend too much on the actor of the chief part. To 
talk about the legitimate, the classical drama, some will say, is nothing 
else but fastidious bickering : — indeed ! fastidious bickering ! — well, then, 
we will leave drama out of the question, and make our complaints against 
the mummeries dignified with that appellation. 

Not in unison with the cold squeamishness of the continentaf 

q2 
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critics, do we press the necessity of preserving the unities, or damning 
those pieces where they are neglected — this is ** reducHo ad absurdum.*' 
Shakespeare himself, frequently trampled on these bridles of genius and 
coercive tyrants. But surely jt is reasonable to look for some attention 
to language and ideas — to thought and sentiment — ^to talent and its 
enthralling beauties! Do we see these ingredients in the recurring 
novelties so ridiculously patronised? Our opinion is, that the author 
seldom or never considers them deserving his attention. He is assured, 
from successful precedents, that it is possible to gull the audience by 
superficial, monotonous plausibilities ; and, therefore, his principal aim is 
to adopt scenes and characters that may be eligible for a brilliant display 
of stage-trick. 

We have not the most distant acquaintance with the author of 

Paul Pry, but cannot refrain from eongratulating him on the splendid 

success of his comedy — it is the most delightful morsel of specious 

foolery we ever gazed upon : let no one in future presume to say, the 

author of Paul Pry is ignorant of the jmblic taste. Let us also (now 

we are in the complimentary strain) congratulate Mr. Liston, the hero 

of this renowned farce, for his surprising and laudable exertions ; his 

performance has added a dignity to trumpery, which the wisdom of 

this generation alone will be acute enough to discover. The success 

of Paul Pry will enable the investigators at onee to perceive the state 

of the drama. If this be holding the mirror up to nature, we can 

only say, the refleetitm is a sorry spectacle. We heard it remarked, 

that the managers have been compelled to present trash to the 

public eye, or engage performers to play to empty benches ! This we 

cannot believe ; their whole business, of Sate years, has been sdtogether 

experimental ; they have had no standard to guide their movements by ; 

they have catered solely for the repletion of their pockets, and not 

for the legitimacy of the drama. Having produced a novelty well gilded 

with easy fooleries, and tasteless energies ' intended for attractions — 

they were astonished at their own impudenee, and therefore followed 

the game up with spirit : whether this was the duty of their statlbn, is 

little questionable. Able managers ought to be, as it were, the presidents 

over all the contingencies of the drama; they assume the office of 

caterers for the public amusement ; and they degrade their high station 

when they condescend to support the ranting fancies of the vulgar, 

hn preference to providing what is calculated to impart to them a 

correct taste, and purify theirs who already possess one. We are 

sensible that the public is' a fickle animal, restive and difficult to 

preside over ; but we maintain that judgment ought never lo be 

sacrificed to whim, nor truth and sense to the policies of avarice. 

^nce it is of little use to complain without attempting to correct, 
we will make an attempt to designate a few plans, by which the 
impurities of the Stage might be removed, regretting, by the way, that 
no abler pen has been couched in this laudable service. At once th^i 
we affirm, that there needs a thorough and unrestricted reformation in 
every department connected with the Stage. Let the 'managers not 
neglect the fair meed of their arduous services ; but, at the same time, 
they should not allow this darling consideration to overwhelm every 
other. When new plays are offered for their approval, let them inspect 
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the merits of the play, -as well as the chances of profit; nor when 
they are unmarked by talent, beauty, and thought, let them be brought 
forward on the score of their eligibility, for exciting a grin, introducing 
a showy scene, or advancing the mouihrfame of any monger of 
drolleries. 

In this case, though larye lettered pufis, in large play-bills, may 
chance to bring a crowded house, they are reprehended by the dis* 
criminating, as feeding folly, instead of '^shooting it as it flies;" as 
purloining what little remains of the judgment of the populace, and 
converting it into a machine for aiding their own views, and theirs aUme^ 
By [^reserving the purities of the Stage, and restoring talent to its 
merited sphere ; by patronising solid genius, instead of flimsy and baseless 
representatives ; they will in time reform the abuses that have creeped 
into the drama, and rendered what was originally intended an 
intellectual treat, a sullied bauble, for fools to gaze at ; — in one word, 
the drama wUl be itself in its ftative dignity , when it appeals to the heart 
as well 09 to the eye, — when it conjures up the sympathies of the soul, as 
well as the risible nerves of the cheek. It is true, that our most re- 
nowned of Thespian fame no longer grace the boards, consecrated 
by their footsteps ; but this mournful gap ought not to be made the 

Erelude of delinquencies. We lay stress on the duty of a manager, 
ecause we are assured that he is, in a great measure, the ** arbiter 
morum*' in theatrical affairs. By his judgment and taste the populace 
are materially influenced. By not succumbing, therefore, to the entire 
instigations of self-interest, and curbing with a determined sway the 
least impertinent innovation, he will honor his station, and give it a 
lustre beyond the dignity of grovelling avarice to impart. Gladly shall 
we hail the day when stage reformation shall be completed ; when the 
drama shall resume its wonted pertinences; and genius and talent 
recover the station which miserable quackery has so long and so 
unaccountably usurped. 

Before we conclude, a few words on theatricals. Why do we hear 
the anathemas of the silliest pretender to morality and gentility 
thundered so profusely against the profession of a performer? the 
question is easily answered : Many of the actors are not contented with 
sto^0 performances ; they play toa many of their worst characters, in the 
world, for them to attach respect to a profession which certainly claims 
it. We have, at present, by far too many guilty Desdemonas and 
dissolute Lotharios to stop the mouths of folly and presumption. Would 
that the performers would remember how much the dignity of a 
profession depends on the character of its professors ! 

M y. 
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iMttmt on Criiicism, in amtoer to WUUam 
Hoscoe, Esq. F.R.& ^c. ; andfurthtr Leuom 
in answer to a Quarterly Reviewer, By 
the Hev. W, L, Bowles.— Hunt, Robiiuoo, 

. and Co. London, 1826. pp. 14 and 175, 
price 78. 

Although (in a preceding number) we have 
indulged in some general remarks on a sub- 
ject which could not well prevent their reeur- 
rence, while this article was under our 
review, we imust prevent any misconception, 
on Che reader's part, of the object Mr. 
Bowles had in view in this pidilication, by 
informing him, that the intention of the 
author was not to furnish tlie world with an 
abstract treatise; for the arguments are 
strictly confined to rebutting the charges of 
Mr. Roseoe : and we may be allowed to add, 
that nothing else could excuse the tone of 
contempt and scorn adopted by our author, 
unless considered in direct retaliation of the 
inanuations and spirit of his opponent The 
book is called ** Lessons" ironieaUtff as will 
appear from the following extract. In allu- 
sion to Mr. Roscoe's designation of him as the 
writer of " sentimental sonnets,'* he remarks, 

" Now, sir, if I am not mistaken, before 
he lays down his pen, the * writer of senti- 
mental sennets * will give the ' writer of the 
Life of Lorenzo, — the member of the Delia 
Crusca Society of Florence !' aye, ' and the 
associate of the first class of the Royal 
•Society of Literature,'— a lesson which he 
will remember during the remainder of his 
life," &c 

It does not appear to us necessary to enter 
into the nature of the controversy, which has 
evidently excited no little acrimony in its 
rage and warfiure. Our readers are aware 
that the principles and talents, the par- 
tialities, the very beselting sins of Alexander 
Pope, Esq., through the adulatory stupidities 
of his admiring blunderers, have beei! eagerly 
detected, banctied, arraigned,, and scrutinized 
in this latent age, although his spirit has long 
once fled to other reatois, and he is now 
responsible to a higher tribunal, from which 
there is no appeaL The popularity of his 
writings, and the originality and strength of 
his genius, are sufficient to invite the inspec- 
tion of the curious into what otherwise 
might have been conngned to the tomb of 
the Capttlets. Mr. Bowles, appreciating the 
good taste of the public, exclaims : " the 
public may well be tired of any thing more 
on the subject of Pope, or his poetry !" With 



this conviction ourselves, we might have felt 
inclined to quarrel with him on the score of 
inconsistency ; but we knew Mr. Roscoe's 
** Letter" was Imperative on the feelinga of 
human nature, and we excused Mr. Bowles's 
intrusion, notwithstanding we had been pre- 
sented with his ** Final AppeaL" 

The appearance of this work, under such 
drcumstanoes, required no apology, thou^ 
we are pleased witli the delicacy of the 
introductory observations. Mr. Roscoe had 
charged Mr. Bowles with having promised 
Pope's narrative of the method by which his 
letters had been publiAcfd, and his having 
substituted other documents in its place. 
This charge, Mr. Roscoe afBimed, had never 
been denied. 

" Sur," replies Mr. Bowles, " I deny it 
indignantly ! I have denied it proudly and 
indignantly I !" and referring to his " Final 
Appeal," p. 165, cites the following extract : 
" As to substitution, I indignantly disclaim 
a thought of the kind !" It is here Mr. 
Bowles assumes a more decided attitude, and 
advances with warmth, though disdaining to 
adopt such coarse weapons as those em- 
ployed by his principal aggressor. He con- 
tinues, 

" I allude, indeed, to this charge with rt- 
luctance, not on account of any consdousness 
of doing what I am charged with, but on 
account of the only answer I am compelled 
to give. The above quotation (which embo- 
died the charge) contains two direct false- 
hoods : the first, that I promised one docu- 
ment, and * substituted another !' And the 
other, * that I have not ventured to deny 
this accusation I' " page 23. 'Mr. Bowles's 
answer is complete and satisfiictory ; but 
most severely does it reflect on the candour 
and uprightness of his opponent. He 
adds, 

'' I am deeply concerned to have been 
compelled to use sudi language to a gentle- 
man whom I sincerely wished to respect I 
should not have done so, if this had not been 
the third time the base charge had been 
advanced ; once by Mr. Roscoe's oracle, and 
twice by himself. I have, therefi>re, no alter- 
native but of answering the charge as I have 
done." Note, p. 25. 

In vindication of his own sentiments, and 
in reply to Mr. Roscoor's, on the invariable 
principles of poetry, Mr. Bowles's remarks 
on Lord Byron's expression, that the " inva- 
riable principles c^ poetry was the mcMt 
modeai title that book was ever baptized 
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-with," and i-ejoins — "it would have been 
. more nwdnt in bis lordship to have used 
such expressions after he had shewn their 
weakness." 

On this particular subject, however, it 
cannot be necessary that two excellent poets 
should agree ; although our author should be 
persuaded in his own mind, that h§ is advo- 
cating principles, recognized from Longinus 
to Johnson, in poetical criticilkn. Mr. 
Bowles has c^tainly obtained a triumph; 
but the '* artifice of oppootion,'! against 
. which he had to contend, will add more per- 
tinacity than popularity to his genius. We 
do not hesitate to say, that the principles 
advocated by this author are such as we have 
ever held invincible to the attacks of bigotry 
or caprice : and we are quite sntisfigd with 
, the manner injwhich Mr. Bowles has treated 
. the futile reasonings of his opponent^ If 
any thing in the shape of argument could 
have. been summoned to the .aid of a system 
. replete with difficulties and absurdity, Mr. 
Bowles had a right to refer to the inde- 
pendent genius of the ancients. 

Neque si qoia scribat, nti oos 
'Sermonl proprlora, crates hukc xssb poetam. 
Jpgenium cm sit, col mens divinior, atque os 
Magna sonatvrum— Hot, . 

But we are much better pleased with a 
paraphrase of 

*'Necqui8qttam nociat cupido miui r acis I 

AT ILLS 

• Qui me commorit, (melius non tangere ! clamo) 
Flebit, et inslgnis tota caatabitur urbh/' 

according to our author, — 

" Assail nott as you love your souls. 
The ' pertmaciow ' Parson Bowles ; 
For though the codcney critics flout him, 
When he is roosM, he lays about him j 
^ Knocks Roscoe down, and in a trice 
Scatters his wooden men and mice : 
* JERfcrAtf«* the doctor in a ditty, / 

- And sings his/anv through all the city." 

Our limits prevent any analytical notice of 
the share of castigation intended for the 
Quarterly Reviewer. It is impossible for 
the unpngudiced to deny to Mr. Bowles the 
meed of warm approval for the spirited and 
staunch accomplishment of a task, by no 

. metaa grateful or prepossessing. We give 
him credit for integrity of principle, and a 
critical judgment fiv beyond the attacks of 
unmeaning cavillers : and we cheerfully bear 
our testimony to the purity of his sentiments, 

' and the manful dignity of his display. He 
has embodied, in a few simple and pointed 
words, a system of moral rectitude, by which 
he was anxious to r^pilate his writingsj 
and alter all the drossy calumnies that has 
_ been broached agsdnst him, including the 
heap of insinuations that we disdain . to 
notice^ we beUeve no cme with impunity can 
charge him with a single deviation ffom a 



rule of moral rectitude ; which has established 
for hiipself a character of invincible up- 
rightness, and secured the applause and 
esteem of all who have the happiness to 
know him. For ourselves, we cannot lay 
claim to any motives of private friendship ; 
we are quite certain Mr. Bowles has never 
. yet shaken the hand that wields the pen now 
devoted to the justice of the cause he advo- 
cates : but the writer is happy of the assurance, 
that hundreds as yet unknown to the talent of 
this country, but whose judgment is entitied 
to reverence, concur in acknowledging the 
debt due to his merits. The lines we alluded 
to are to be found p. 133. 

** When I wrote the Life of Pope, I con- 
sidered his character entrusted to me ; and 
though truth obliged me not to conceal his 
manUiest faults, visible through all his pub- 
lished writings, yet I thought it equally my 
duty, instead of exaggerating them, to seek 
on every side for grounds of extenuation !" 

We will now take the liberty to conclude 
summarily vrith some pertinent remarks on 
the promtn«»cef of this critical warfare. — It 
appears to us that Bowles has, in toto, ac- 
quitted himself as a scholar and a gentieman. 
He has refuted, with decent warmth, and a 
justifiable acrimony, the merciless insinua- 
tions, corrosive subtieties, and baseless argu- 
ments of opponents, whose dirty rage was 
even less reasonable than their flippant igno- 
rance. Let the unprejudiced peruse the pages 
of Bowles's edition of Pope, and then — we 
phy their didlness and candor— who are 
unable to perceive that he discharged the 
functions of an editor with true impartiality, 
but liberal investigations. The idolizers of 
Pope have to thank their intemperate zeal 
for an exposure of errors, which otherwise 
might have been hid under the friendly 
covert of unsuspected disingenuousness. 
They persisted that Pope's morality bore a 
similarity to the soblimest of his poetry. 
Bowles did not poUute his writings with 
such shameless homage ; and for this, Roscoe, 
with the bitterest animosity, presumes to call 
him " fiend." Now we assert, that none 
are more ready than ourselves to laud to>the 
utmost, the talents of the elegant autiior of 
Lorenzo ; but we apprehend that the posses- 
sion of talents forms no excuse for the das- 
tardism of scurrility, and the venom of per- 
gonal abuse. We have heard nuuiy of the 
lumbering critics demand, " what had 
Bowles to do with Pope's moral character?" 
We like the sapience of this interrogation I 
Pope's moral character, too ! they mean, we 
suppose, his immoral character. Our reply 
is, tiiat so far from proving a cruel inquisitor 
into the monU character of Pope, Mr. Bowles 
was as concise as possible whenever the 
character of Pope began to totter; with an 
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amiAble genenwityy he preferred to be htitf, 
where he might have been Justifi^ by a 
much ampler expositioik Of course, m hie 
'* Letaone/' he has been compiled to vali- 
date where the pertest censures were 
levelled at his meanmg ; and to vindicate by 
vigovottfl, examinations, what his defionets 
were blustered so much to confiront by an 
appeal to his conscience. As to the budget 
of insensate hardiness, and laboured moo- 
strodties, of the Quarterly Reviewer, Ifr. 
Bowles made him the wisest reply, when he 
said, ''mentiiis iropudisaime.*' Let us add, 
that in the midst of the most acrimonious of 
lus Kcriminations and repelling arguments, 
Mr. Bowles has not shewn the malevolent 
rage of the " fiend." But we assent to. his 
opinion, that Mr. Roscoe, and his judicious 
crew, will in ftrture learn to be qiutious when 
they *< play at Bowles." 



A Treatiu on Viet ; with a visfo to establish, 
on ftraetical grounds, a System of Rules 
for the Preveniian and Cure of the Diuases* 
incident to a disordered state of the Digestive 
Functions, By J, A* Paris, A/.D. F,R.S. 
London, Underwood, 1826. 8vo. 307 pp. 

We may be as invidious as we please in our 
compansons between doctors and cooks ; 
they are not only a highly respect^le and 
talented part of society, but radically vitally 
useful ones. — What, if the medical and 
surgical art occasionally immolates a few 
unhealthy sulgects, by the application ot 
hazardous experiments, is it for this to be 
despised ?-«- Are we to accustom the infent 
tongue to Msp its idle flippances agiunst \ 
body of men, because our grandams once 
upset quad^ery, or cured their own coughs ? 
We avow ourselves no patrons of the flimsy 
prQvei4>s worn out by the andents, and 
whbse renewal, in these days, only ten^ to 
annihilate the distinctions of art and science : 
but more of this elsewhere ; come we direct 
to the work before us. 

Volumes have been written oA dietetics, 
but seldom volumes of sense and discrimina- 
tion. Thus it has fared with the numerous 
works on digestion, &€. ; nearly half of them 
are compilations of orronf confuted, and 
errors committed ; the ether half has an 
the unintelligible theories of the former, 
added to learned jargon and sour disputa- 
tions. Mr. Paris's volume is a luminous 
treatise, handled in a masterly manner) con- 
spicuous alike fer diction, removed from 
technical pedantry, and a sensible, intereetiBg, 
deyelqpment of error to be avoided, and 
applioations to be administered j since the 



miflority of maladies originate in an improper 
and unwholesome diet, and in the selection 
of Ibod (in which it is erroneous to suppose 
nature is the certun guide) depends the 
healthineaa of the human frame, any obser- 
vations, drawn firom experience, must be 
valuable. Mr. Paris is already known by 
his work on pharmacology ; hence, (to quote 
his own words) ** he has been led from the 
stndy of the operation of medidnes, to that 
of the digestion of aUment" Let no one 
who prefers the rosy hours of health, to tiie 
taming sickliness of a disordered system, 
neglect the matter of hia aliments : let him 
venerate the sanctities of the stomach-~a very 
important machine, that will not pasdvely 
endure the mingling poison of repletion, and 
indigestible luxuries* Mr. Hunter is quite 
pertinacious about the stomadi, even as a 
word." ** Some physiolog^ts will have it, 
that the stomadi is a mill ; others, that it is 
a fomenting vat ; others, again, that it is a 
stew-pan ;*— but in my view of the matter, 
it is neither a mill, a fermenting vat, nor a 
stew-pan ; — but a stomach, gentlemen, a 
stomach." 

Our plan is, when we have a good book set 
before us, to say little ownehes ; hut ta alhw 
it roam for its own ehquenee. When we are 
doomed to slumber through a bad one, im (to be 
very cla8sical)~ter^ti;erj tale, that is, we launch 
into froper censure with the hope of giving 
it its due! Mr. Paris's work we conceive to 
be one of pre-eminent utility ; and therefore, 
consistentiy with our views, we have selected, 
with some attention, those extracts that com- 
bine sense, suj^orted by energetical reason- 
ings. It is necessary to remark, that the 
work is divided into three parts, containing 
separate-headings, sonply treating on distinct 
subjects. 

Speaking of thirst, the author remarks, 
'* the sensation of thirst appears to reside in 
the throat and fences, as thsk of hunger does 
in the stomach; the desire for drink after 
long speaking, is analagoiu to tiiirst, but 
must not be confounded with it The influ- 
ence of s<tited food in exdting this sensation, 
is not well understood." 

Some di^rence of opinion has existed 
with regard to the utility or mischief «f 
exercise imme^ately after eating ; the truth 
Will be found to He between the two extremes. 
Mr. Paris advises that we subscribe to the 
opinion of Hieronyams Cardanus ; ** trees live 
longer than animals, because tiiey never stir 
from their places." 

By cookery, alimentary substances un- 
dergo a two-fold change; their prindples 
are chemkaUy modified, and their textures 
mechanieally changed.-*-Bdling : by titis 
operation, the princ^ks not property sohibfe 
are rendered softer, more pulpy, and cod- 
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sequentlji easier of digestion ; but the ineat» 
at tiie same time, is deprived of some of its 
nutritive properties, by the removal of a 
portion of its soluble .constituents. — Boast- 
ing : care should always be taken that the 
m^t should not be over-done, nor ought it 
to be under-messed, for althou^, in such 
a state, it may contain more nutriment, yet it 
will be less digestible on account of the density 
of its texture. Frying: this process is, perhaps, 
the most objectionable of all the culinary 
operations. The heat is' applied through the 
medium of boiling oil, or fat, which is ren- 
dered empyreumatic, and, there&re, ex- 
tremely liri>le to disagree with the stomach." 
Under the head. Drinks, there is some 
interesting research. — ** Bain vuter, when 
collected in the open fields, is certainly the 
purest natural water, being produced, as it 
were, by a natural disdUadon. When« how- 
ever, it is collected near large towns, it 
derives some impregnation from the smoky 
and contaminated atmosphere through which 
it falls. — Eioer ^atar: this being derived 
from the conflux of numerous springs, with 
rain water, generally possesses considerable 
purity. There exists a popular belief that 
the water of the Thames is peculiarly 
adapted fi>r the brewery of porter; it is 
only necessary to observe, that such water 
is NEVER used in the London Breweries. 
' —'Tea : in order to understand the value 
of tile diffecent arguments which have been 
adduced in support, or to the disparagement, 
of this beverage, it will be necessary to 
inquire into its composition. Two kinds 
of tea are imported into this country, dis» 
tinguished by the epithets blade and gn§n ; 
both contain astringent and narcotic prin'- 
dples, but in very different proportions; 
the latter producing by &r the most powerful 
influence upon the nervous system. The 
salubrity of the infusion to the general mass 
of the community, is established on sufficient 
testimony to outwei^ any argument.fi>unded 
on indiridual cases." 

Do us the favor to be tiianked, Mr. 
Paris, for this tribute to the virtues of tea. 
We write tins Review after a potation of 
half-a-doxen cups, whose sides the strength 
of the infusion did *' in dim suffusion veil." 
Delightful, balmy, steamy tea ! cheerer of the 
spirit, and dispeUer of cre^ing blue devils ! 
we would not lose thy restorative precious- 
ness for all the anathemas the wisest of 
tite wise could thunder at thee,— but to 
return. 

" Coffees : the custom of taking ooffiBO 
immediately after dinner, as so universaUy 
piacdsed by the French, no doubt must 
counteract the evil efibcts which the peculiar 
form of their diet is calculated to produce; 
Coffee, like tea, has certunly an antUophoric 



eSect on many individuals; it imparts 4m 
activity to the mind which is incompatabl* 
with sleep ; but tlus will rarely occur if Uie 
beverage be taken for seversd hours bcfiirs 
our accustomed period of repose." 

The author is of opinion that fermented 
liquors, temperately used at reasonable horns, 
wUl never be ii^urious to adidts. Aocoiding 
to him, it is ** mere rant and nosuense " to 
abuse spirit in every fbim, and the prolific 
source of diseases. ** Mere Vant ^nd non- 
sense," ** hem Dave, valde astute T There is 
nothing gaing scarcely but ** mere rant and 
nonsense." Your really sesisihic voiusH* 
Mr. Paris, will haxre a poor ^shanjce of aale, 
because it is not ** men rant and nonsense." 

** Wine is more strictly mad espcdjEdly ap<» 
plied to express the fearmented juiee ()f the 
grape; although in common languid it ia 
used to denote thatof onysub^aeid fruit. Tha 
oharacteristio ingredient of all wines is 
alcdiol ; and the quaujdty of this, and the 
state of combination in which it exists, are 
the dicumstances that include all interesting 
points 4if inquury, and explain the relative 
effects which diflbfent wkies produce upon 
the system. In a dietetic point of vi^w, 
wines may be arranged into four dassies: 
viz. 1, sweet wines.; 2, spariding pr effer- 
vescing ; St dry and lig^t ; 4, dry and strong. 
1. Sweet wines contain the geeatest propov* 
don of extractive and saeeharine matter, and 
generally the least ardent spiri^ though tliia 
is often rather disguised than absent S. 
Sparkling wines. These are indebted for 
their characteristic properties to the preaenoa 
of carbonic add ; they rapidly intoxicate, in 
consequence of the alcohol which is sus^ 
pended in, or move probably in fhegHfwi 

Cnbination with, the gas, being thus applied 
a sudden and very divided state to a large 
extent of nervous surface. S. Light wines. 
These are exemplified by the more esteemed 
German wines, as Hock, Rhenish, Mayne, 
Moselle, Necker^ and Elsas, and those highly 
flavored wines. Burgundy, Claret, Hfiani«< 
tage, &c. &c 4. Strong wines. The lec. wine, 
prepared at Xeres in Spain, is called, accord- 
ing to our orthography, dieiris, or sheny. 
In the manufacture oi this wine, lime is 
added to the grapes." 

*^ Fruits. The ripe peach is the most deli- 
dous, as weU as one of the most digestible, of 
tke stone firuits ; the apricot is equaUy whole«> 
some ; but the nectarine is liable to disagnee 
with some stomachs. Cherries are for lees 
digestible; their pulpy tevtuce and skins an 
not easily disposed of by the stomach ; and 
as the smallest spedes contain a conaidfirable 
«xaess of add, they may he 4ibjectionahle in 
some cases, and desirable in othen. The 
apple spedes is not eo dHute and watery as 
tiie foregoing firuits, and is less apt to pass into 
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a iioxi<itts ftate of fermentatioD ; but ite tex- 
ture is firmer, and on that account U retidned 
in the ttomach, and often pnnres indiges* 
tible/' 



Tht true HiMary rf th« State PriioiMr, cmr- 

iMmly eotifti TAt Iran Mule. JErtraeted 

/roMdociMwnlt m tAe Frfnefc ArcUvHt fry 

lib« Hmi. Gaoiy* -^9" £^i>' — London. 

Murray, 1826. pp. 352. 

lime is a great tell-tale. Actions which 
appear wrapped in mystery to those before 
whom they are performed, frequently lose 
all their importance when, after the lapse^ of 
a few years, the touchstone of unbiassed ' 
in<iuiry is applied to them. We ^ee the 
wires by means of which the puppets that 
astonished our ancestors were made to play 
— we are admitted behind the scenes, and 
find that many a reputed Anne Page was 
nothing but " a great lubberly boy." A 
marvel of this desoription is cleared up by 
the pages before us. Every body has heard 
of the Man in the Iron Mask. Every young 
lady for fifty years past has had some 
fiivored pretender to the honors of four-and- 
twenty years confinement, and a celebrity 
which has lasted to the present time. The 
Wildest and most ftndful conjectures have 
been entertained and supported. Rumour, 
not less conspicuous for distorting truth, than 
for inventing &ble8, has continually increased 
the mystery, and the abettors of some of the 
opinions which have at times been favored, 
have supported their arguments by all the 
strength of proof that could be furnbhed by 
a coi\}ecture or an ans^rani. We must now, 
however, bid fiurewell to these *' days of dear 
romance." M. Dslort has broken th* 
illusion, and succeeded in establishing, that 
*' I'homme de Masque au Per," was neither 
Fouquet, nor the Duke of Beaufort, nor the 
Count de Vermandcns, nor the Duke of 
Monmouth, nor the elder or twin brother of 
Louis XIV., nor a son of Oliver Cromwell, 
nor an Armenian Patriarch, nor any other of 
the illustrious pretenders ; but simply Count 
Hercules, Anthony Matthioli, a minister of 
the Duke of Mantua. This fact is incon- 
testibly proved by means of letters pre- 
served in the Arshives of France, which con- 
tain an account of the whole transaction, 
and which M. Delort has been permitted to 
inspect and publish.. Mr. EUis's work 
contains a weU written account of all the 
circumstances relating to Matthioli's impri- 
sonment, and an appendix, in which the letters 
published by M. Delort are translated into 
Englbh. 

Matthioli appears, from the statement of 
•Mr. Ellis, to have been <' a ready Italian 



adventurer," who in the first instance sold 
himself, and the interest of his master, the 
Duke of Mantua, to the King of France, 
and afterwards bdng dissatisfied with the 
price which his dishonor produced him, 
transferred his services to the Spaniards ; and 
thus firustrated the object whi<ji Louis XIV. 
sought to achieve by his means, namely, 
the possession of Cassale, a paltry Italian 
town. The vindictive monarch determined 
to take the most signal vengeance for thb act 
of treachery ; and in order to execute his 
purpose, caused Matthioli to be inveighed 
into the French territory, under pretence of 
receiving a further sum of money, at a secret 
interview between him and the French 
plenipotentiary. He came to die appointed 
pkice on the 2nd of May, 1679, and was 
immediately put under arrest. The greatest 
secrecy was observed, " no one knowing the 
name of the rascal, not even the oflicers who 
assisted in arresting him ;" and in order to 
perpetuate the mystery, the name of Lestang 
was given to him ;- " not a soul," remarks 
one of the letters, <* knowing who he is." 
The reasons for observing so profound secrecy 
are thus explained by Mr. Ellis. 

" These extraordinary precautions against 
discovery, and the one which appears to have 
been afterwards resorted to, of obliging him 
to wear a mask during his journeys, or when 
he saw any one, are not wonderful, when we 
reflect of the violent breach of the law of 
nations which has been committed by his 
imprisonment Matthioli, at the time of 
his arrest, was actually the plenipotentiary 
of the Duke of Mantua, for concluding a 
treaty with the King of France ; and for that 
very sovereign to ^dniqi him, and confine 
him in a dungeon, was certainly one of the 
most flagrant acts of violence that could 
be committed ; one which, if known, would 
have had the most injurious effects upon the 
negodations of Louis with other sovereigns ; 
nay, would probably have indisposed othef 
sovereigns from treating at all with him. It 
is here .the Duke of Mantua was a prince, 
inrignificant both in power and character; 
but if in this way right was showed to over- 
come right, who could possibly tell whose 
turn would be the next? Besides, it was 
important for Louis that the Duke of 
Mantua should also be kept in good humour, 
the delivery of Casale not having been 
effected; nor is it to be supfposed that he 
would have consented to give it up to the 
French monarch within two years of this 
period, had he had a suspicion of the way 
his diplomatic agent, and intended prime 
minister, had been treated. The same 
reasons for concealment existed till the 
death of Matthioli, since that event happened 
while Louis XIV. and the Duke of Mantua 
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were sdll alive, ,wliicb accounts for his con- 
fiaement continuing to be always solitary, 
and always secret" 

'< The arrest of Matthioli certainly appears 
to have been the eflRsct of a vindictive feeling 
against him in the breast of Louis himself; 
for it is impossible to imagine that any. 
minister would have ventured of his own free 
will upon a step by which so much was to be 
hazarded, and nothing in fact was to be 
gained. The act is only to be explained in 
this manner : that the monarch insisted upon 
his revenge, which the ministers were obliged 
to gratify ; and at the same time, in order to 
prevent any ill consequences that might 
result from it, determined upon burying the 
whole transaction under the most impene- 
trable veil of mystery.'* 

At first Matthioli was treated kindly; 
but St. Mars, his gaoler, was in a short time 
instructed, " It it not tk$ intention of tA« 
King that Ihe Sieur de Lestang should be 
well treated; nor that, except the absolute 
necessaries of ii/V, you should give him any- 
thing that may make }wn pass his time agree- 
ably." — Again, he was directed not to ^ow 
him to see l^physidan, " unless i/ou know he 
is in absolute want of one." 

When Matthioli had been confined about 
eleven months, St. Mars writes thus: "I 
am obliged, sir, to inform you, that the Sieur 
de Lestang is become like the monk I have 
the care of; that is to say, subject to fits of 
raving madness, from which the Sieur de 
Breuil also is not exempt" — Such are the 
results of solitary confinement ! 

Some time afterwards Matthioli desired to 
confess to a priest, when, at the suggestion of 
the humane St Mars, he was, in the most 
cruel mockery, shut up with the jacobin 
monk, of whom mention is made in the 
letter just quoted, and whom long confine- 
ment had rendered insane. The account of 
this circumstance is the most striking passage 
in the book, and when coupled with the 
former letter, shews the consequences of soli- 
tary confinement in a most singular and 
horrible light " Since you permitted me," 
says St Mars, " to put Matthioli with 
the jacobin in the lower part of the tower, 
the aforesaid Matthioli was for four or five 
days in the belief that the jacobin was a man 
that I had placed with him to watoh his 
actions. Matthioli, who is almost as mad as 
the jacobin, walked about with long strides, 
with bis cloak over his nose, crying out that 
he was not a dupe, but that he knew 
more than he would say. The jacobin, who 
was always seated on his truckle bed, with 
his elbows resting upon his knees, looked 
at him gravely without hstening to him. 
The Signor Matthioli remained always per- 
[ suaded that ii was a spy that had been placed 



with hiiVr, till he was one day disturbed by^ 
the jacobin^s getting down from his bed 
stark naked, and setting himself to preach 
without rhyme or reason, till he was tired. 
I and my lieutenants saw all their manoeuvres 
through a hole over the door." We hope 
there are few men who could have beheld 
such " manoeuvres" with the delight which 
seems to have animated St Mars and his 
lieutenants., 

After several removals, Matthioli ¥ras at 
length conveyed to the Bastile, from which 
death released him on the 19th of November^ 
1703, after confinement for a period oftwenty- 
four years. He was buried in the church- 
yard of St Paul at Paris, on the 20lh of 
November, by the name of MarchialL After 
his death, every precaution was taken to pre- 
vent the name and misfortunes of the un^ 
happy prisoner from being discovered. " His 
clothes were burnt, as was also the furniture 
of the room; "the silver plate, the copper 
and the pewter, which had been used by 
him, were melted down; the walls of h^ 
chamber were first scraped, and then fresh 
whitewashed; the floor was new paved; the 
old ceiling was takeh away, and renewed ;' 
the doors and windows were burnt; and 
every comer was searched in which it was 
thoi^ht any paper or linen, or other me- 
morial of him, might be concealed." Thus 
cautious was the rancorous and mean-spi- 
rited tyrant, Louis XIV., that his memory 
should not be loaded with the disgrace of 
this act of arbitrary cruelty ; but the curious 
eye of M* Delort has rendered all his pre- 
cautions vain. The historian has now one 
more trsdt to add to the character of thia 
distinguished monarch, who seems to have 
contemplated with dignified satisfaction the 
secret revenge which his arbitrary authority 
enabled hinrto take upon a poor wretch, who 
may perhaps have been almost as devoid of 
principle as Louis himself, but who had not 
the power to become so illustrious a villain. 

M. P. 



Truth ; a Novel, By the author of Nothing, 
3 vols, small 8vo. Lond. 1826. Hunt 
and Clarke. 

To quote one of ^e author's own phrases in 
this mass of vapidities, we must say, " Dear 
sir, the human veil is much too flimsy here." 
Never did we wade through, with* more dis- 
gust and wearisomeness, such an hetero- 
geneous mixture of impiety and defiling 
machinations, bearing the name of a " novel." 
Such productions as these are sufficient to 
deter us even firom the sight of a novel. If 
the author was so anxious to illumine the 
present generation, why did he not publish 
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the Deistical pages at tlie end of the third 
volume, instead of weaving them into the 
attractive form of a novel ? But here was 
the villanous craft : a professed treatise on 
Deism would have heen too bold — too con* 
spicuouslj betraying the nauseate principles 
of a corrupted mind : it would have at once 
fixed the appropriate stigma on his vile 
attempt He thought it more polite to insi- 
nuate, rather than peremptorily attack ; and 
t\)erefore served up a heroine of Deistical 
principles, but whose persecutions might in- 
terest and lessen the opprobrium of infidelity, 
by imparting a heroism to its assumption, 
and representing the delusions of fanaticism 
and bigotry in their most unamiable light. 
When we laid down the volumes, we felt the 
most indignant contempt for such despicable, 
bare-faced, attack on that which none but the 
dissolute or insane have ridiculed— we thought 
of the beautiful novels of Scott, and when 
we compared them (if a comparison were 
indeed possible) with this degenerate effort, 
how thoroughly we despised and pitied the 
author of such trash ! 

We have heard it remarked, that * * Truth" 
was written to confront " Trcmaine II" — 
Omitting all considerations of plot, narrative, 
and description, it cannot approach Tremaine 
in dignity of argument, depdi of reasoning, 
or vigor of intellect ! it is what we should 
' term, quite an abortion of impiety. We 
neither know, nor desire to know, the writer ; 
and therefore our style of reprehension can- 
not be the result of any personal malevolence. 
When we commenced our " Review," we 
pledged ourselves to do our utmost to promote 
the interests of religion and virtue ; and little 
should we deem ourselves the performers of 
a debt we owe the public, by lightly censuring 
such a production as " Truth." 

Although we trust we are staunch Church 
of England men, we are not the narrow- 
minded bigots to condemn those who are 
not our partisans !n every point of their 
creed. But, what is the purpose of the 
wretch, who sets himself down with all the 
dsemonical arrogance of malevolent satire, to 
inculcate opinions whose general adoption 
would be the introduction of every base de- 
generacy, anarchy, and wickedness ! If he 
choose to be a Deist, why^Jevel his dastardly 
pen to win him converts, merely because he 
has disenthralled himself from the bonds of 
sanctity, and discovered himself tdg wise to 
accredit what the wisest, the besr of men 
have revered? There is nothing, *we con- 
ceive, more truly indicative of an impure 
heart, than a vrish of ivantonly, and vidi no 
generous intent, trampling on all that gene- 
rations have regarded with awe. Let it be 
granted, that it is quite right that argument 
should be admitted equally on both sides of 



a question ; but, from an attentive perusal of 
these volumes, we are convinced that the 
writer's aim was to ridicule, rather than cor- 
rect — to wither the roots of religion, rather 
than lop off, what he might have conceived, 
the useless branches. It requires little dis- 
crimination to draw the distinction between 
the reformer, and the mere revolutionary, 
whose heart can luxuriate among the san- 
guinary riots his rebellion creates. To be 
more plain ; it appears to us that the author 
of " Truth" has endeavoured to mock, and 
defile with spleen, the hallowedness of piety 
and religion, by exhibiting a picture of en- 
thusiastic professors, void of humanity, sense, 
and sympathy — his intent was not to cure 
religious enthusiasm, but to intimate the 
absurdity of any religion at all ! — Glorious 
reformer !! 

Previous to our extracting from this work, 
we will briefly remark on the manner in 
wluch it is executed, as r^ards the interest 
of the plot, and the pictures of character 
drawn there. We took up the volume with 
every wish to be pleased — we thought there 
was a fair chance from the nature of the 
titie, not conceiving it to be a misnomer. 
But we were miserably disappointed. — The 
heroine is a Miss Evanshaw, the daughter of 
a "liberal episcopal," and a bigotted pres- 
byterian." The greater part of the work is 
replete with monotonous discussions, idle 
petulances, and domestic squabbles. There 
is no naivete in description, no beauty of 
sentiment, and where fliere shoidd be some- 
thing to win the heart to the actions of the 
principal performers, we are presented with 
a careless bit of descriptive, and a long 
wearying train of soporiferous arguments, and 
stupid reasoning. Miss Evanshaw and her 
studies ; Miss Evanshaw and her father ; 
Miss Evanshaw and ber silly mother; — 
thus, page after page drawls on. We suppose 
the writer, like Narcissus, who became 
enamoured vrith his own shadow, was in 
love with the character he has imaged in 
Miss fivanshaw. The hero, Mr. Evanshaw, 
departs this Ufe in a fit — a very unnovel sort 
of death : — we forgot to mention the beautiful 
way in which the reader is introduced to hb 
Deistical heroine: Mrs. Evanshaw is de- 
lightfully delineated as wrangling witli her 
husband, " one nniling June morning," on 
the propriety of making all the femsde ser- 
vants fadl on their knees, and return thanks 
for her safe deliverance in child-birth ! ! Is 
this intended as an oblique hit at the rite in 
the Church of England, called the Churching 
of Women ?— we shall not bore our readers 
with any further analysis ; let them, if they 
are inclined to doubt our assertions, read for 
themselves ; when they have done so, perhaps 
they will think as we did, alter we had con- 
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concluded our laborious prelection — the per- 
son who wrote this was tasteless and vapid ; 
but he who wades through a perusal, is— a 
fool for liis unprofitable trouble. 

'* ' Mrs. Graham composed herself and sud, 
' I can eaidly suppose what must be the 
feelings of a man like Mr. Penfold, who has 
made it his duty to call souls to God, for 
short as I am of his excellence, my heart 
bums within me for your spiritual safety. 

** * Surely, my dear Miss Evanshaw, you 
could not hear unmoved, may I not hope, 
imconvinced, the truths which came Uiis 
night from the lips — I could almost say, of 
that inspired young man.' 

" ' To be moved and to be convinced, are 
two very different things, Mrs. Graham. I 
will not deny that my feelings were now and 
then considerably worked upon — but what 
has feeUng to do with conviction ? Since I 
have heard him, and since you seem to wish 
it, I will tell you at large what effect he haa 
produced. 

** ' The first part of his discourse was an 
liarangue upon die love of Christ, which was 
addressed to the heart, to the feelings, the 
passions, the fears, any thing but the head. 
God called us into existence, and even 
according to yourselves permitted, nay, fore- 
ordained those events which- — But, no 1 I 

will not enter upon that endless subject 

upon a^ubject, which, with and withiut reve- 
laidon, has puzzled every country and every 
age, ftnd has suggested all the modes o{ 
amelioration that have existed upon the face 
of the earth, and that do exist I will not 
enter upon this, for, believe me, I am as 
much inclined to respect, at least to let alone 
your opinions, as you are to despise and 
revile mine. But I will say, that the lan- 
guage in which he talks of the love of Christ, 
is more like the ravings of a maniac than of a 
person who is filled with a sober, sensible 
gratitude towalrds his Creator and Preserver. 

" * His remarks on the general worldly 
connexion of mankind were very good, and 
had even some morality in them ; but I dis- 
approve in the lump his dissertation on what 
b generally termed love. Three or four sen- 
tences on each part of that subject would 
have been fully sufficient But that which I saw 
moved you and others most, was precisely 
what called forth my unmixed, unqualified dis- 
approbattbn. A^e you aware, that the whole 
scope of his discourse, firom beginning to end, 
was with a view to the grand winding up? 
I have no doubt that many people there ima- 
gined that his feelings cut shoit his sermon 
—no such thing. His apparent exhaus- 
tion was mere stage effect ; he had 
come to the exact point at which it was 
best for him to stop. And what did the con- 
cluding and most impressive part of his 



harangue tend to ? as he said, ' Mark me 1' 
it tended to lessen in our estimation the 
care of God over his creatures, and his 
disposition to be merciful.' 

*• ' Miss Evanshaw I' 

" ' Indeed, Mrs. Graham, you may put 
what colour you choose upon the matter ; but 
all that painting, that energy, that agony, 
go to prove that he, Mr. Penfold, is more soU- 
dtous about your or my soul than God.* 

" * Really, Miss Evanshaw, you are blas- 
phemous !' 

'' ' No, Mrs. Graham ; we have come firom 
blasphemy. I have not words whereby to 
express my indignation at a fellow worm 
who will pretend, whp has the presumption, 
to think that, without his fervor, his prayers, 
his tears, the most benevolent and merciful 
of Beings will, like Pluto of old, fork us 
down into a bottomless pit ! And fat what ? 
Not for being thieves, liars, murderers. No I 
but merely upon the supposition that we do 
not pay proper homage to God in the shape 
of a belief, the cl^ef merit of which seems 
to consist in the difficulty. I fear, nay, t 
hope, that, as a great man has said, ' we 
liken God to ourselves, and hence attribute 
to him a portion of our own tyranny.' In 
my short life X have uniformly observed, 
that man's principal effort is to force the 
thinking of others* . I believe that nine hun- 
dred men in a tiiousand would far rather have 
the free, or even forced, opinions of each ac- 
ceded to. them, than the chance of all the 
wealth that the whole nine hundred could 
ever possess. We have borrowed this men- 
tal tyranny, this damning quality, firom our- 
selves, and given it to the Deity. But I 
think you spoke of feeling, when we set out 
upon diis subject : let me retrace mine to- 
night, for it was unusual. 

** * Owing to the light I was placed in, it 
was some time before I could see your orator ; 
and yet, I confess, indeed I am certsdn, that 
for a quarter of an hour I was under the 
influence of pious illusion, for, believe me, it 
is nothing else. 

** » First you are melted down by the 
silver tones of his voice in reading a hymn, 

which but I shall say nothing of it* That 

is succeeded by strams of vocal muac, which 
I declare I felt ten times more impressive 
than all the oigans I ever listened to. -I felt 
my whole soul subdued, melted down, and 
elevated by turns. It is true, you have not 
the high, exalted pitch given to your spirit 
that the grand notes of the organ impart ; 
they raise your soul unequivocally to heaven ; 
but the strains we heard to-night keep you 
hovering as it were between the joys of hea- 
ven and earth. This apparently simple music 
ceased, and he began his mellifluous prayer, 
still breathing love. I laid my hand on my 
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h^art, aqd gasped for breath ; it seemed aa if off my guard by that most shodung of all 

% yrai beset by the ill-omened and overpow- impiety, which would narrow the mercy of 

ering perfume of violets, which is the fore- the Deity within a circle suited to the impo- 

runner of death to the unhappy miner ; and tent malice of man.' But' 

I internally exclaimed, * No wonder, then, *' * Miss Evanshaw 1' 

these poor people are deluded 1 My dear ** * Nay, hear me out. I say, that what- 

Mrs. Graham, is it possible that a person ever diffidence I may in future feel on many 

of your observation can be insensible to his points, 1 shall cherish, and never attempt to 

refined art ? Next time you hear him, observe conceal, a thorough detestation of the wheed- 

his pauses ; every one of them spealu a page ling arts I have this night witnessed, 

of ordinary preaching ; and above all, notice .*' * A person of integrity is apt to suspect 

bis insinuating, beseeching air ; and this, I equivocal data, if not unfair views, when there 

understand, is an attribute of the whole sect, is much coaxing. Your husband is a lawyer ; 

Few, very few, of them have his personal ask him whether it is the good or the bad 

advantages ; but I have been told there is cause which calls forth the art and sophistry 

a peculiar art, by wUch they all seek the of the pleader V 

heart rather than the head. Tou have heard ** * Miss Evanshaw, answer me one plain 

the vulgar proverb, 'Good wine needs no question i did he say any thing that is not true?' 

bush.' TruUi needs no adventitious props ; " ' He said a great deal that he had no 

no varnish, no glaaing.' occaaon to say at alL Perhaps you think, 

<' < Tou are very severe, Miss Evanshaw, as many do, that the Song of Solomon is a 

and I may venture to say, unjust !' trat type of the Church. Would you wish 

" ' No, Mrs. Graham, not in my lastpomdon to hear it read ? or would it affi>rd yon any 

at any rate. Does it reqidre any flowers of the smallest pleasure to read it to yourself? 

rhetoric to convince a man, that if he steal. On one occauon I resolved to read aki the 

or commit murder, he must forfeit his life ? Bible, and I forced myself through that most 

or that, should he escape the vigilance of extraordinary piece of inspiration; but I 

Justice, he will carry about with him his know not the bribe that would tempt me to 

own punishment ? Small oratory will suffice read it again. However, since you ask me 

for this.' in plain terms, I answer, that all he said u not 
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My dear Miss Evanshaw, here again true ; and I say, considering the relation in 

you come upon our ground, and you are which we stand to God, as his created chil- 

again within reach of the olive branch. O ! dren, that there is not, taking it in your 

that you would accept the offier that is made own way, mors hnt thtm eomnum, ordinary 

to you — O ! that you would plant the blessed justice, in that love of Christ which was this 

emblem in your heart' night set forth in such giowing and inflated 

** * I don't understand you ; how do I language.* 

come upon your ground V « Mrs. Graham rose from her seat, her 

'* * Yes ; you say, that the thief or mur- whole frame shook, and as her large eipres&- 

derer who escapes Justice, still bears punish- ive eyes flashed fire, she said, 

ment (perhaps the worst) in his own breast ** * Miss Evanshaw, you force me to utter 

Now, although he do not lie by the hand of what I once thought I coidd never think. I 

Justice, still he is mortal : and what, even by rgoice that you are no longer my inmate, and 

your own admisdon, is to cheer him in the ' I cannot be too thankful that my own ears 

hour of death ? How are the adamantine heard all your instructions to my children ; 

chains of guilt to be broken ? How is he to hence I am assured, that none of your baneful 

be assured of peace hereafter ?' pmson can have entered into their moral or 

*' * Mrs. Graham, I could answer your s]^tual system. We part, to meet no 

question to my own satisfaction, though pro- more.' " Again, p. 296, 

bably, indeed certainly, not to yours ; but my ** * Why does reason say, let us obey these 

reply would cast me headlong into that subject laws, for they are good ? Because reason 

upon which I have placed myself with entire only was consulted in making them. And 

submission in the hands^f my respected tutor ; why ? Becauscf, in making laws, legislators 

and whatever my sentiments at present are, I have others, not themselves, in view. Why 

shall give no utterance to them until my doubts are we staggered by the mere predictions and 

are either cleared away, or until I am satisfied efihsiona of prophets ? Because unless when 

that there are p<rints on which every mortal they are imposed on by enthusiasm, they 

man must doubt while he exists ; and that all had themselves in view, and lost sight of 

he can do is to cast himself upon God with reason in wishing to give strength to their 

modest confidence. But should that be my own pretensions. You tell me that human 

ultimatum, I shall never foist my opinions reason can carry man but a short way. I 

upon any one, and never utter them at all admit it But why do we think the journey 

but in self-defence, unless when I am thrown of reason short ? Because man is not con- 
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tented with its proper range. Reason is equal the forbidden morsel. Was it just, was it 

to all the purposes of life ; but it is because ordinary compassion, to create one beii^ 

we cannot rest satisfied with its allotted under such &tal drcumstancea, when he mutt 

sphere, that we lose ourselves, become a err, and when rigid justice mtut be satisfied ? 

prey to the designing, or to those who are Was the hand of God forced to the deed, or 

cheated by their own enthusiasm, and by an was he impelled by curiosity to see how this 

amiable but misdirected zeal. And what is it puppet, this thing of clay, would act? But 

that leads man into this unprofitable range, how much less just, still how much less even 

which at once makes him the dupe of himself humane, to create an endless continuity of 

and of others ? To answer that question at being, all doomed, all fitted for destruction ! I 

proper length, and as it ought, requires a very ** * The world fandes that I have made a 

difib'ent pen from mine ; but yet it may be great sacrifice to folly or vice. Alas ! how 

briefly summed up in these words : ' He differently we estimate. If the value of 

would know what is hid from his view ; and money has been enhanced tome in respect to 

he would fain be sure of that, which an its use, from the manner in which I have been 

inordinate love of self renders the first brought up, my mind has been proportionably 

object of life, an eternal existence.' And enriched ; therefore, I say that I have made 

what has he gained by this search after no sacrifice, because I cannot consdously be 

inscrutable things? He has gained several robbed of that which distinguishes mind firom 

systems. The system of the farthest dvilised matter. 

East; the system of Arabia; and the system of " But I am ready to make all the sacri- 

Judea. Which of these is right? The last, fice for. the love of God that humanity can 

Where then is the justice of God ? Why is ofibr ; and rather, a thousand timet rather, 

Hindostan, why is Arabii^ (I say nothing than believe tuck blatphemy, I loould have 

of andent Greece and Rome, and of all the my skin torn off with red hot pineert ; .1 

savages upon earth) why are these in an would have my fledi taken from my bonet m 

error ? Homer has made heaven and earth atoms ; and I would have every fibre in my 

subservient to one shake of the ambrosial body attenuated, while yet quivering with 

locks. Is our God less mighty? Let us life, into threadtfinerthan those of a ^ider*s 

yield the fall of man. Say that his perver- web. Those sufferings would end in half a 

sity was uncontrollable ; that he would eat day, even though managed with the skill of 

the forbidden firuit, notwithstanding the a North American savage ; but in the other 

fatherly care of God, and an express com- case, I shoidd bum with shame through 

mand. My dear sir, whither does this lead eternity. 

us ? Could God not forgive this trespass ? " ' But mercy was not asleep : there was a 

that whidi every child commits down to the remedy, and it was speedily promised — yea, 

present day. Could God make no allowance in the very offipring of this most guilty and 

for the small chance which a soul oppressed accursed woman. It was impossible, it seems, 

by gross matter had against pure spirit? that any thing not compounded of human 

against the arch fiend iwliom heaven itself nature coidd comprehend human weakness, 

could not control ! No ; the justice of God I understand that And beside, spirit could 

was inflexible. Although he is amenable to not be offered up in sacrifice, the object must 

none; although there was then no human be tangible to man. True; I admit that, 

sodety which lenity might cheat into farther and I think there is a consistency in that part 

crime, still, still there was no appeal firom this of the system. 

severe justice. > *' ' My dear sir, you have reasoned well, 

** ' Divine wrath must be satisfied—— and, like my beloved father, you have kept 

divine wrath ! ! ! My inmost soul groans at by Scripture. You are, he was, wise. Scrip- 

the sound. If the dergy knew how they ture must stand or fiill by itself alone, 

make humanity in its every sense rebel, by Human wisdom, for any thing I know, is 

their dedamationa on this sulgect; if -they human craft I am satisfied you have done 

could but open their eyes, and see how it all thp.t man can do. You have turned up 

smells of priestcraft, they would, for the mere text upon text. You have pointed out the 

sake of that morality which is embodied in high turpitude of that offence, committed 

the system of Christ, abandon the theme, against the furs living voice of God, to the 

But to whom was this justice to be rendered ? creature fresh from his hands. You have re- 

To Grod. And truly God took full measure condled to me many things which appeared 

to himsel£ Pray where was justice to man ? inconsistent, merely because I was ignorant of 

Here was a spirit cumbered with flesh, beset Eastern customs ; and when I object to 

by active senses all clamorous (or gratification. God's choice of favorites, you say what is 

Eye, taste, smell; curiosity, the ofikpring of true, and I admit it, that out of human nature 

the whole, tempt him. Nay, more, it was God coidd not find perfectioD» and that the 

foreseeni pre-ordained| that man must eat choiea depositories could not be jiny other 
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than the best to be met v^ith in a rude age. 
I al60 admit, that had there been more per- 
fection of character exhibited, we should have 
had more reason to respect the pen of fiction. 
But you can no more reconcile me to what I 
have stated above, than you can to the dis- 
proportion between God's wrath for Adam's 
transgression towards himself, and for the 
offencett committed by man against man. 
Many, many instances of this may be ad- 
duced firom Scripture ; but a very few will 
point out what I mean. Take, for instance, 
Adam's mean shifting of his own dejinquency 
upon Eve. A man of ordinary honor in our 
day woi4d have said, * Base wretch ! do you 
screen yourself behind another? and that 
otiier, one whom your superior strength and 
priority in creation throws upon your protec- 
tion ? Were I as ungenerous as you, I would 
crush, in my anger, both the accused and the 
accuser.' But what is the fact ? The m£an 
unmanly treqcheryf the equivaxition, are 
patted by, and God resents only the injury 
done to himself, and he entails misery, hard, 
hard misery, upon the whole race of these two 
naked fools. Was it worth Cod's while thus 
to measure himself with man t with a crea- 
ture who had not sense enough to know 
that he was naked, or, to speak plainly, 
who was the unstamped, unimpeaehed sheet 
•tf white paper f It has been imagined by 
some, that man was at first in a state of high 
perfection, mentally and corporeally. This is 
grounded, I suppose, upon the assertion^ ' in 
his own image made he him.' This, I have 
no hesitation in saying, was an assumption of 
man, to give himself consequence, and to place 
him m that relation which the legjushitor 
found or thought necessary for the purpose of 
moral wei^t. But I think the Bible does 
not say that man was altered. He fell firom 
his primitive innocence. Alas! that is, in 
process of time he became more knowing 
and more vicious, until vice neutralized 
itself, and began to seek morality in va- 
rious shapes. The very consciousness as- 
cribed to our first parents of being naked, 
savours of human invention. There is no 
moral turpitude in being undothed i and it is 
most unlikely that a sense of shame on this 
account should have been the very first conse- 
quence of their newly acquired knowledge. 
There was no intelligent being but God to look 
upon them ; they had lately came from his 
hands ; they were familiar (at least Adam 
was) with the sight of God ; and more, he 
was like Adam ; at least accoi^ding to Scrip- 
ture, we may fairly assume, that in his 
colloquial intercourse with man he was * in 
the likeness of man.' Was God clothed? 
No. Why did the idea of clothes and' of 
shame -occur to Moses? Because, in process 
of time,, heat or cold, as either happened to 



be incommodious to man, forced him to a 
defence from those inoonvenieuces. The 
cosmographer, not much used to the analysis 
of the mind and of the noble passions, 
naturally enough makes the first emotion to 
spring from what lay on the surface ; but 
had he lived in the days of Plato, he would 
have made Adam's first emotions to be those 
of deep shame and grief for his disobedience. 
' I was afiaid, because I was naked !' If that 
really was the only fear he was alive to, 
supposing him capable of it, he was a mere 
stupid savage, scarcely discovering die notion 
of an enlightened man, farther than as an 
object of compassion and kindness : how 
much then beneath the wrath of omni- 
potence 11 If it was not true, how came so 
flagrant a crime as that of falsehood to escape 
the pure eye of truth ? Abraham's repeated 
falsehoods ; his ' do unto Hagar what seems 
good in thy sight I' all pass by unnoticed. 
The reply to tibat is, ' women are not ac- 
counted of in the east.' Is that the language 
of a true God ? But mark the inconsistence ! 
So high is God's appreciation of truth, that 
Abraham's mere credence of hie word, of the 
word of that Being, whose least impiUidon 
could destroy the universe, is accounted to 
him for unparaUeUd righteousness — a right- 
eousness that was never equalled undl the 
Son of God came ; in whom, after aU, and to 
^teak common, ordinary sense, righteousneu 
was no merit. 

" * Man goes on. Four thousand years 
pass over his head. There is little or no 
intimation of a future state — a few passages 
are so construed, but most certainly in the 
Old Testament there is no express promulga- 
tion of a life beyond the grave. It is allowed 
at all hands, that the Jews expected in 
the predicted Messiah only a temporal 
King, that sort of monar^, who by powers 
natural, or the reverse, sljould raise them 
above all earthly nations. In that they 
were mistaken; and Christ promulgated not 
only a future state, but that his coming, and 
his being implicitly believed in as the Son of 
God, was essential to salvation, was of itself 
equal to the washing away of all guilt What 
occurred to me when I was six years old, has 
never once been staggered in me since. It 
has kept its hold upon that which serves me 
for reason; upon that which gives me the 
power of judging and discriminating. If 
there is a defect in diat reason and in that 
power, I cannot help.it; but I feel it utterly 
impossible to part widi the conviction, ihai if 
God suffered 4000 years to pass by without 
vouchsafing the means of salvation to man- 
kind, he does not, cannot, appear to be an all- 
caring God, But when it does come, we are 
told it comes not to all. There is an el^t, a 
chosen few ; and so difficult is the Christian. 
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pass, this al-sirat of India, that < hardly the proclainad on earth — such he is f>roclaimed 

Elect itself can be aaved.' It does not appear in thotuands of pulpits on every Jint day of 

that there is either peculiar merit in the elect, the week. Yes ; they would have ta believe 

or peculiar demerit in the rejected ; but such that the eye of inspiration looked up to the 

is the will of God. No human being will azure vauU, and exclaimed, * What is man, 

dispute his will ; but I deny, utterly deny, that thou art mindful of him f* J exclaim, 

the possibility of God so willing. Nothing ' Why should he not be mindful of the thing 

you urged has for an instant shaken me on that he called into existence — of the creature 

those two grand points, viz. tlie delay in the that he has made a sentient, thinking, im- 

coming of salvation, and the dispensation of proveable animal ?* 

it when it did come. Neither will any hu- " ' And pray what are the wonders of the 

man reasoning ever convince me, that God heavens ? Balls of fire giving light and heat 

could be indifferent to the moral conduct of to worlds such as our own. I say, that all 

those he selected. His pitying error is pre- these insensate balls of fire, and all tliese 

cisely what we may expect ; but in the cha- masses of earth, are not to be put in com- 

racter of a mere law-giver, he could not pass petition with one human, eternal sout. I say, 

by the prevarication of Adam ; the gross better that these lights were all Extinguished, 

fadsehoods and unmanly conduct of Abraham ; better that these masses of clay were all 

the base partiality of Rebecca ; and the tricks, consumed, than that one single soul should 

the mean, odious, and often repeated tricks, perish. Perish ! did I say ? If to perish 

of Jacob.- But these tricks were all necessary mean to end, that were mercy ! But no — 

to the lineage of Christ /// cold-hearted priests assign myriads and 

" * My dear sir, the human veil is much myriads of past, present, and to come, to 

too flimsy here. ' Look at the hardening of the bottomless pit, with as much indifierence 

Pharoah's heart ! Look at the thefts of the as it is said the Greek priests sufier little 

Jewish women ! but I must not enter upon infiints, when baptizing them in the cold 

that field. Neither can I enter upon the Russian riven, to slip through their fingers, 

millions and millions of poor wretches who and cry out, ' hand me past another V" 

wait the mercy of God, the bread of life — of From this ex<iuisite morceaux, we leave 

eternal life—^to be doled out to them by mis- our readers to decide for themselves ; whether 

sionaries. Heaoens ! where is God, where they be of our opinion or no, we shall not 

is the all-seeing, and above all, the omnipotent scruple to say, that if all this be ** Truth,"— 

God, whUe all this is acting f Is he asleep t ** Truth " is a Lie ! 
* No, he is a tyrant^* for such he has been 
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SPLENDID SPECIMEN OF CALLIORAPHT. 

A short period only has elapsed since Mr. Walter Paton astonished the admirers of 
taste, ingenuity, and consummate skill, by a specimen of penmanship, consecrated to the 
memory of the lamented Princess Charlotte. This same talented and indefatigable master 
of his art, has just produced another inimitable specimen of calligraphy, fuUv e^ual to its 
predecessor in execution, though different in its design : it is entitled, ** The memorable 
Speech of his Royal Highness, the Duke of York, &c., in the House of Lords, April 85tb| 
1825." We regret our inability to describe, with adequate praise, this most beautiful piece 
of calligraphy : &ie gtacefol elegance of the sweeping flourishes, the admirable regularity of 
the minutest curves, and above all, the undeviating neatness and gentle brilliancy glowing 
over the whole superficies, are such as nothing but unwearied attention, and the most perfect 
hand, could have accomplished. It is both written -and engraved by Mr. Paton I The 
miniature of &e Duke of York is from the valuable portrait by Jackson ; and is the tloyal 
York to the very spirit of the tenderest touch ; it has all the pensive but resolute dignity of 
his eloquent eye ; the lustre of royalty gleaming over each feature, and the noble swell of 
his arching forehead ;-«in one word, it is the Duke in tmpiature, that seems to breathe 
its semblance. The memorable speech, w(«thy the heir to CSngland's throne, is exquisitely 
written beneath the likeness, and will challenge the nicest eye to discover a rugged line, 
or a disproportionate stroke. Round the miniature there is a wreathing chaplet of the rose, 
the thistle, and the shamrock, tibat would vie the luxuriating twine of nature in its beautiful 
disposal : — we could go on for pages in a strain of commendation, and after idl, be unable 
to do justice to the nuoib^illss perfections of this splendid triumph of human ingenuity. 
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DOMESTIC AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, Sic. &c. 

DOMESTIC. • 

Hm Majesty has, during the present month, been in the enjoyment of excellent heelth^ 
and all the amuseinents which Windior and its neighbourhood can ftmush. 

The health of the Duke of York ii a sul^ject of considerable apprehension. His Royal 
Highness has left London lor Brighton, accompanied by Sir Henry Halford. It is whispered 
about the west end' of the town, that a certain R. H. has boasted that he antidpates being on 
the throne in two years. We cannot believe that any one of the present Royal Family conld 
be so devoid of feeling — so lost to all sense of propriety, as to mal^e such a remark. But if 
such a thing were unfortunately for the country to happen, it would be a curious subject (^ 
<»lculation to asoertnn where the pride and seUf-importance of the Fitzes would stop. They 
already talk familiarly about " Our fiunily." — Poor things ! 

A ludicrous dicumstanoe occutred lately at Brompton Grove, therendence of Ifr. 
Greenwood, with whom the Duke of York was staying. Some tliieves got into the house, 
loekid HU Royal Hi^mm imto hit apartment, and then proceeded to mike off with the plate 
chest They conveyed it into the garden, when they were alarmed, and ran off, carrying 
with tfiem only a few spoons. 

The erections in St James's Park for his Majesty's Palace, and the Duke of York's resi- 
dence, are proceeding rapidly. The latter is an extremely handsome square building, all 
the sides being uniform. — The former is to have a dome in the centre — we hope the taste that 
presided at Brighton, will not be permitted to interfere, or the building will be all domes. 

C , talking of the Brighton Palace, said it looked as if St Paul's had pupped. National 

taste forbid that it should pup again ! 

The triumphal ardi to be erected at Hyde Park Comer is commenced, and will in all 
probability be a very splendid erection, and add much to the beauty of this entmnce to 
London. 

A remarkable instanrp o£ the it^USniity of juries lately occurred at the Gloucester 
Assises. Two actions were brought by a person named Smim for libel against two news- 
papers, one of whom had merely republished the account formerly inserted, and oompoaed^ 
by the other. The juries gave lOOt damages against the one who composed and first 
published the libel; and 4001. II against the newspaper who merely copied it !I 

Piazzi, the astronomer of Theolines, who discovered the planet Ceres, has just ** shuffled 
off this mortal coiL" 

Macready is on his way to America ; and Kean, the inconsistent exile of an inconsistent 
people, to the land that bore him. 

William Wakefield, the accomplice in the woman-theft~«a great deal worse than 
house-breaking — has decamped : a warrant has been issued for his apprehension. 

LITERARY. 

We are glad to hear that Mr. Ellis's second series oi original letters, extracted firom the 
library of the British Museum, is nearly ready for publication. We understand it will be 
fully as interesting as the former series— many very early letters have been discovered. 

L. £. L. — This love-righing poetess proves that there is an hypocrisy in poetical 
sentiment, as well as all other things. Every body, from her writings, jvould believe her 
enamoured of groves, fountains, && ; instead of winch, she is often heard to express the 
opinions of a tasteless, town-bred, unpoetical Miss. A friend once asked her, if she were 
not rapturously enamoured of rural arcades? ** Pooh I" quoth she, ** I never saw any 
other but Burlington Arcade 1!" 

Hallam, the authinr of ** Middle Ages," we hear is about to produce a new work on 
English History. 

Literary Remains, See* ftc. of that interesting character. General Wolfe, will soon make 
their appearance — ^from Mr. Murray's manufactory. 

Edinburgh Review.— The Edinburgh Review is now reduced to the lash of the vulgarest 
abuse and pseudo criticism of the meanest country newspaper. We are too dull exactly to 
understand tdl this. It seems, some little altercation of a private matter occurred between 
that murderous critic, Jeffery, and Messrs. Longman and Co. ; and for this, a meddling 
public immediately commenced a virulent attack on the " blue and yellow." But we . 
forgot; public characters have no private concerns— the public must see and scrutimze ail / ' 

EUphantine acquirementt, — Mr. Griffiths, the translator of ".Cuvier's Animal Kingdom*" 
has discovered that elephants have attained a knowledge of the ** meum" and the " luum,** 
Oh I the march of knowledge, and spread of intellect I 

Fecundity of Ptgs.-«*Vauban has been at the pains to diaiover, that Uie product of a 
single sow in ten genetitfions will be only six millions, four hundred, and thirty-four 
thousand, eight hundred, and thirty*eight pigs ! 
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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF JOHN SCOTT, EARL OF ELDON, 
LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

It is one of tke prerogatlvea of a great mind, to overleap the 
obstacles which put a stop to the career of the feehle and the faint- 
hearted. Whatever difficulties may obstruct the path to greatnesf^; 
whatever impediments may be thrown in the way by lowness of 
birth> or the absence of wealth mt connexions, there are men in 
every age who can surmount them all; and by the mere superiority of 
their understandings, can obKge the world to assign them the rdtik 
which is their due. Nature is of no party — her benefits are conferred 
upon no favored sect or class, but with a liberal and impartial hand 
she dispenses her gifts, as well amongst the poor as the rich ; and in 
every- station of society points out some, to the pre-eminence of whose 
inteHect, their fellow-men are to pay deference. The illustrious 
nobleman whom we have selected for the subject of our present 
memoir, is of this class; and it will be oor endeavour to shew how 
richly he merits the dignities to which he has made his way. 

William Scott, an agent for the sale of coals, or coal-fitter^ as it 
is termed, at Newcastle-upon-Tvne, had three sons : Henry, the eldest, 
was a merchant at Newcastle; William, the second, was bred to the 
civil law, and is now Lord Stowell ; John, the third son, who was born 
in the year 1750, is the subject of our memoir, and the present Earl 
of Eldon. * 

After receiving the rudiments of learning at a Grammar School in 
Newcastle, John Scott repaired to Oxford, where he completed his 
education, and was entered a student of the Middle Temple in Hilary 
Term, 1772. Here he pursued his studies with great applicatioTi ; and 
after the usual noviciate, was called to the bar in the year 1776. His 
attention was principally devoted to the practice of the Courts of Equity; 
but for several years after his call to the bar, with a timidity natural to 
his character, he shunned as much as possible appearing even at the 
Chancery bar as a pleader, and confined himself almost entirely to the 
business of &n equity draughtsman, in which he was reputed extremely 
able. This pursuit he soon found too sedentary: the confinement 
affected his health, and he determined to quit the bar, for which he 
imagined himself unfit, and pursue some mode of life in which less 
boldness and decision of character, less self-confidence and assurance, 
were necessary. It is said that he even went so far as to sell his 
chambers, and take leave of several of his acquaintances ; and that he 
was only tempted to do violence to his feelings, and retura to the 
practice of the profession in which he has since been so eminently 
successful, by the earnest and urgent intreaties of his friends. Upon 
his return, he no longer declined to appear in court ; he had deter^ 
mined to adhere to the law, and now sought every opportunity of 
distinguishing himself: the consequence of which was, that he soon 
acquired a very extensive prdctice, and great reputation as an able 
lawyer and excellent advocate^r 

As a draughtsman, Mr. Scott was distinguished by neatness and 

s 
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accuracy : every thing was arranged in a correct and orderly ttanner, 
and expressed in the most appropriate language^ The same character 
distinguished him as a speaker. The following description of his mode 
of pleading is given in a publication bearing date in 1790 *• 

" Hia speaking is of that subtle, correct, and ^tiberate kind, that has more the 
appeaiftnce of written, than of oral, eloquence. He branches forth his arguments into 
.different heads and divisions, and pursues the respective parts thiough' all their various 
.ramifications with such methodical accuracy, that argument seems to rise out.of argument, 
and conclusion from conclusion, in the most regular and natural progression ; so that those 
Who are not acquunted with his practice, would suspect that he had studied and prepared 
his speeches with the most diligent attention ; while others who are better acquttnted'with 
' the business of the courts, feel their admiration and surprise increased from the knowledge, 
diat a man <^ hb extensive business so £Bur from studying what he shall say, can scarce find 
time to glance hb eye over the numerous papers that come before him. He is also parti- 
cularly distinguished for his aptitude and ingenuity of reply. His systematic mind seems 
to methodise with inconcavable nudity the arguments of his opponents. In tiie short 
space of time between the pleadings of his adversary and his reply, every thing seems 
digested and disposed; and his mode of replication seems planned in the nicest order. He 
will frequentiy take up the concluding ai^iunent of his opponent ; or at other times seize 
upon some observation which has &llen in tiie middle of the adverse speech. Here he will 
begin his attack ; and i»oceeding by his usual clear and deliberate method, pursue one 
regular chain of reasoning, till he hag confuted, or at least replied to, every proposition 
advanced against him." ' ■ , 

The urbanity of manners and diffidence for which Mr, Scott was 
distinguished, added to his abilities as a lawyer, drew upon him the 
attention of Lord Chancellor Thurlow ; who, although not much cele- 
brated for politeness himself, appears to have been pleased with that 
quality in others. Very shortly after Mr. Scott*s appearance at the 
bar, the Chancellor honored him with his countenance in practice in a 
manner extremely unusual with him; and at one time in particular, 
while Mr. Scott was bat rising into notice, Lord Thurlow having been 
particularly pleased with his pleading, and having paid him the most 
marked attention during all the time he was speaking, desired at the 
breaking up of the court to speak with him m private. Mr. Scott 
instantly obeyed the unexpected summons, and they retired together. 
The Chancellor congratulated him on his rising merit, and offered him 
a Mastership in Chancery then vacant; at the same time observing, that 
he did not press him to accept it, since in all probability he might in 
time do better. Encouraged by the success that had hitherto attended 
his efforts at the bar, and by tne kind manner in which the Chancellor 
had shewn him this mark of his favor, Mr. Scott politely declined the 
offer, and wisely trusted to his fortune and industry for the attainment 
of still higher honors. 

The event proved this determination to be judicious; his business 
continued to increase rapidly, and in a few years Mr. Scott had more 
briefs than any counsel at the bar. In 1783, a patent of precedency 
was granted him, by which he became entitled to all the honors of the 
silk gown, and ranked with the King's counsel. In the same year he 
was introduced into Parliament, being returned for the Borough of 
Weobly, in Herefordshire. 

From the first, Mr. Scott attached himself to the party . of Mr. 
Pitt, who was his personal friend, and with whom he always remained 

♦ strictures on the Lives of Eminent Lawyers, 8vo. 1790^-^^ 203. 
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upon the most intimate and cordial terms. That disttngnisbed statesman 
is said to have entertained the yery highest respect for him ; and in 
many instances relied with implicit confidence upon his judgment 
and ability. 

As a Parliamentary speaker, Mr. Scott's merit was considered 
inferior to his professionsd abilities as a pleader. There was a want of 
that warmth and animation — that bold declamatory vehemence, that 
distinguish the Senatorial from the Forensic Orator. His speeches 
were always shrewd and clear — ^addressed to the understanding rathei: 
than the fancy— impressive, but not sufficiently animated. 

It is not our intention to follow Mr. Scott at large through, his 
Parliamentary career. The acts of Mr. Pitt's administration, in unison 
with which he always acted, are part of the history of our country, 
and to it we must refer. 

On the 28th of June, 1788, Mr. Scott was appointed Solicitor^ 
General, and was knighted — an honor which it appears he was desirous 
of declining, but it was insisted upon by His Majesty*. Only one 
instance had then occurred of a Solicitor-General being knighted since 
1723. Shortly after this time. His Majesty's first illness occurred, and 
the country was in consequence much agitated upon the Regency 
question. The. Bill introduced by Mr. Pitt on that occasion, was 
drawn by Sir John Scott; to whom also are attributed the line of 
conduct adopted by the Minister, and the truly constitutionar doctrines 
for which he contended. 

Sir John Scott's progress towards the highest honors was certain, 
but gradual. His merit continually developed itself, and familiarity 
with the forms of business, a habit of public speaking, and acquaintance 
with his own powers, wore away the diffidence by which he had formerly 
been oppressed. On the 13th of February, 1793, he was appointed 
Attorney-General, which office he held for six years. During that time, 
which all men know was one of the most turbulent periods this country 
ever saw — when French politics and French principles threatened to 
overturn our constitution, and reduce us to the same dreadful state of 
anarchy and dissension which was presented by revolutionized France, 
Sir John Scott was obliged,, by his official situation, to indict various 
members^jof the Corresponding Societies. In the performance of this 
duty, which, to use his own words, ** he had been commanded to 
execute, and the execution of which appeared to him to be absolutely 
necessary," it could not be expected that his conduct should please all 
parties; but whoever peruses his speech upon that occasion, will find 
nothing harsh, nothing malignant, nothing that bears with undue 
severity upon the conduct of the prisoners. It is a bold and masterly 
exposition of the law of treason, and a clear statement of the immense 
mass of evidence to be adduced. in support of the indictment. The 
intricacy and. difficulty of the case may be imagined from the fact, that 
the speech to which we refer, the greater part of which consists merely 
of a statement of. facts, occupied nine hours in the delivery. This 
occurred in November, 1794. 
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On the 18th of July^^YW, he wm eppointedi Cluef JNifltice of the 
Ck)urt of Common Pleas, on the resignation of Sir Janes Byre; and at 
the same time was raised to the peerage by the title of Baron Eldon, of 
Eldon, in the county of Durham. 

Lord Eldou did not long continue in the Court of Common Pleas. 
Early in 1801, the renignatton of Lord Roslyn opened his way to the 
custody of the great seal, which was committed to his Oare on the 14th 
of April, in that year. The death of Mr. Pitt, and the o<m6equeat 
change of administration, produced his resignation in February, 1806; 
but upon the- return of Mr. Pitt's friends to power, in March, 1807, 
Lord Eldon was again appointed Chancellor, from ¥rhteh time he has 
continued in the uninterrupted exercise of the duties of that great office 
down to the present day. 

His Lordship was married early in life, and long before his talents 
had begun to display themselves, to Elizabeth, daughter of Aubone 
Surtees, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, a gentleman of larg^ property. The 
marriage is said to have displeased Mr. Surtees, who was incensed that 
his daughter should have allied herself to a man so little known, and so 
little thought of, as John Scott! The calculations of those who look 
upon present wealth as the only criterion of excellence, are often 
extremely erroneous, but very seldom so much so as in the instance 
before us. Mr. Surtees will, in a' short time, be remembered only as 
the father-in-law of that John Scott, to whom he thought himself so far 
superior. The celebrity of his son-in-law will do for him more tlian his 
own wealth or importance — it will prevent him from being forgotten. 
The issue of Lora Eldon were two sons and two daughters. John, the 
eldest son, was formerly M.P. for Boroughbridge; he married, August 
22, 1884, Henrietta Elizabeth, only daughter of Sir Matthew White 
Ridley, Bart., and died December 24, 1805, leaving one son, born the 
same month in which his father died. Mr. John Scott's widow, on the 
7th of July, 1811, married William Farrer, Esq., of Lincoln's Inn, now 
a Master in Chancery. William Henry John Scott, Lord Eldon's 
second son, is a Commissioner of Bankrupts, M.P. and F.R.S. 
Elizabeth, his eldest daughter, married on the 27th of November, 1807, 
Oeorge Stanley Repton, Esq., youngest son of the late Humphrey 
Repton, Esq. of Hare Street, in the county of Essex, and Abysham, in 
the county of Norfolk. Frances, his youngest daughter, is, we brieve, 
unmarried. 

At the time of his jpresent Majesty's coronation, in July, 1821, 
Lord Eldon was advanced in the peerage to the dignity of Earl of Eldon. 

In personal appearance, Lord Eldon is every thinff that could be 
expected in a supreme Judge : the dignity of manner and aspect which 
sit so easily upon him, the deep thought which every line of his counte- 
nance* betrays, the furrowed brow, ** the huge eye-brows, overhanging 
eyes that seem to regard more what is taldng place within than around 
them, the flexibility of muscle, joined with the sternness of the first 
Brutus, the fulness without bioatednesa, the deep marks of venerable 
age, all speak the man most calculated to fill the high office of a Judge*." 
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In prvate life, we have been itiforraedy his Lor^skip i& diitingnished by 
politeiKss and afiability, nnassufniag amongst his friends, and easy of 
access to strangers. 

When Lord Eldon was first appointed to preside over the Court of 
Chancery, it is related that his Majesty, George the Third, presented 
faim-with a watch and seal. The latter bore the figures of Justice and 
Religion, which were engraved under the particular directions of the 
King. '^Let not Justice have any bandtrge over her eyes, as she is 
usually painted," said his Majesty, *^ Justice ought not to be blind, but 
should be able to see every thing.^ When the watch was given to the 
Chancellor, it was accompanied by this address : ** I hope, my Lord, 
that all your decisions will be given under the constant influence 
of Justice and Religion*.'' Such was the high commission, which 
this nobleman received, and posterity will eagerly inquire whether 
he fulfilled the duty which was thus tiirown upon him. We are 
persuaded that the answer of all those who examine the Qiatter 
with attention and impartiality, will be in^ the affirmative. We know 
the Chancellor has been assailed in a manner the most extraordinary 
and disgraceful; we are aware that libel, reproach, and ridicule, have 
all been thrown upon him with an unsparing hand; his very virtues have 
been derided, and his character and conduct attacked in every way that 
the ingenuity of the most despicable assailants could devise. The 
minds of men have been inflamed against him by the grossest misrepre- 
sentation : under the pretence of giving the public at large information 
upon subjects which are strictly professional, and therefore unknown 
even to persons 6f education and respectability, under this most plausible 
pretence, charges wholly destitute of truth have been insinuated, and 
the character of this most excellent Judge attacked in a manner, and 
with a degree of illiberality, which we believe entirely unparalleled. 
Notwithstanding all the prejudice that has been raised by these 
unworthy means, we fearlessly assert, and hope in the sequel to prove, 
that Lord Eldon is a Judge whose integrity is without blemish, and whose 
abilities and conduct in his high and holy office no one can with 
propriety call in question. 

If any thing could induce us to consider the unrestricted liberty of 
the press. to be an evil, it would be the gross and scandalous abuse to 
whieh we find it every day perverted. Every thing that the malevolent 
fancies of evil-minded men can suggest, finds its way immediately 
through the medium of the public press to many thousand persons, of 
whom the greater part receive without scruple, and believe without 
inquiry, whatever these daily misleaders of public opinion choose to 
promulgate. There is a sort of magic in the pompous manner in which 
these self-constituted Judges fulminate their anathen^ias: half mankind 
«eem to imagine that whatever is in print, must be true ; the charm 
would foe. broken if readers would continually hold in remembrance that 
these men, who so lord it over the public mind, are in every respect like 
themselves, except that their judgment is less honest. 4Some editors are 
obliged to support particular opinions, because their masters are corrupt; 
others partake in the corruption themselves; few have any pretensions to 

* George III. his Court and Family, p. 80. 
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hotxeaty, candour, or impartiality. Sometimes, indeed, \9e find them, 
or some of them, protestmg against immorality, but that. is only when 
they do not share the profit ; let them participate in the golden harvest 
to be procured by a demoralizing exhibition, and. these very men will 
become exhibitors. When Velluti was produced upon the English 
stage, many of the daily newspapers animadverted upon his appearance 
with great severity; but in a few weeks afterwarda, the same newspapers 
gratified the public appetite for indecency, by a detail of all the 
disgusting depravity that came to light upon the commission of lunacy 
against Franks. The hope of profit blinded their eyes, they reaped an 
advantage by the obscene details, and that justified the publication. 

No one has been more exposed to tlie virulence of the public press 
than Lord Eldon. Publications, as various in merit as in size, reviews, 
magazines, and newspapers, have daily and weekly gratified their own 
spleen, and. the public lust after scandal, by attacks upon this nobleman, 
many of them founded upon statements which are decidedly untrue, and 
supported by arguments which nothing but malignity could suggest. 
Amongst the daily newspapers to which these obse^ations refer, *' The 
Morning Chronicle" has pre-eminently distinguished itself. It has 
outstripped all others in this race of infamy ; but it is gratifying to learn 
that the public indignation has, at length, begun to manifest itself, and 
the sale of this iniquitous journal has decreased. We may, perhaps, in 
the sequel, make particular reference to some of the slanderous mis- 
statements which have appeared in the daily papers; but we shall 
purposely omit any further notice of the Chronicle.. The rancorous and 
persevering hostility in which it has indulged, defeats its own. object, 
and sufHciently disgusts every candid and liberal mind. That Leviathan 
of newspapers, " The Times," is another to which our remarks apply; 
although less gross, less palpably unjust^ than some others, it is perhaps 
on that account more dangerous. Sometimes the poison is administered 
in a subtle sarcasm, which is rather insinuated than expressed ; somcr 
times we find it in bold mockery of those feelings which do credit to the 
Judge, and the man ; and sometimes, relying on the want of general 
information upon the subject, they broadly assert a barefaced lie, and 
draw from it their unhallowed conclusions. 

One of the many libels which these malicious calumniators have 
propagated, is, that the friends of Earl Eldon are desirous that his 
conduct should not be inquired into. The Times of May 22, 1B26, 
asserts, 

" We are told, ' you must not dare inquire into the conduct of Lord Eldon.' This 
same servility, this paltry whining, may promote the job of the day ; our rights and comforts 
as a nation may, for a year or two, be sacrificed to personal soreness or cupidity : but whm. 
will after ages think of the virtue and manhood of their ancestors ? Every one, it seems, is, in 
the seaman's language, to be over-hauled, except the presiding nobleman." ^ - 

This, charge is altogether untrue. We profess ourselves Lord 
Eldon*s friends ; we cannot boast the friendship of intimacy, or con- 
nexion, we know nothing of him save as a Judge ; we have to thank 
him for no favor, we owe him no gratitude ; but as the friends of justice, 
we are his friends ; . as the enemies of illiberality and prejudice, we are 
his friends; and for ourselves, we say, as all who know him would say, 
let his conduct and his character as a Judge be inquired into^-^let 
them be sifted thoroughly ; there is not any thing that it is necessary 
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to conceal. Lord Eldon needs no biher vindicatioii against the vile 

calumnies which have been aimed at him, than his own conduct 

furnishes. Scrutinize, then, as you will, try Lord Eldon, by every test 

'that ingenuity can devise — let there be no bounds to the examination, 

save those which are placed around every inquiry by the principles of 

natural justice. If, in the course of the investigation, defects be 

^discovered in the system of the court over which he presides, blame 

him not for them ; it would be as reasonable to condemn the husbandman 

•for the natural sterility of the soil which it is his duty to till. If, with 

•change of times and change of circumstances, evil has crept into an 

institution,* the fundamental principles of which are unexceptionable ; 

if it b^ shewn that the Court of Chancery, like all human institutions, 

is defective and incomplete, and that the vast increase of business has, 

of late years, occasioned a proportionate delay in the conclusion of suits, 

— let these things be attributed to their proper causes. Lord Eldon 

did not frame the constitution of the court, and therefore, is not 

answerable for its defects; neither is it his duty, nor within his power, 

to amend it from time to time. Th^ rules by "which the administration 

of justice in our courts of law and equity is regulated, are part of the 

law of the land, and the Judges can no more alter them, than they can 

suspend the Habeas Corpus Act, or repeal Magna Charta. That part 

of the Chancellor's duty which is exercised in the court over which he 

presides, is ** to do right to all manner of people, poor and rich, 

according to the laws and usages of this realm ;" and in* examining his 

conduct in the Court of Chancery, the only question ought to be, 

'' h£(s he fulfilled this oath ?" His assailants have, indeed, endeavoured 

to judge him in a different manner ; but this cannot be surprising — 

their whole conduct towards him is the very extreme of injustice. They 

ivould insinuate, that Lord Eldon ought to have amended the defects 

of the Court of Chancery. " It is inconceivable,"- says * The Times' of 

March 22, 1826, in reference to some alterations suggested in the 

report of the Commissioners appointed by His Majesty to inquire into 

the practice of the Court of Chancery, *^ it is inconceivable how a 

Judge, possessing the absolute power which Lord Eldon has now 

possessed for a quarter of a century in the Court of Chancery, should 

have suffered such a practice as is here stigmatized to exist, or should 

have suffered himself to be concluded by such rules.*' The exaggeration 

in this fair specimen of the most moderate of their remarks, is apparent. 

The Commissioners have not "stigmatized" any practice, but have, 

in the instance referred to, merely sug^sted an alteration . in the time 

allowed to the parties for taking various preliminary proceedings. 

Lord Eldon has not possessed any *' absolute power" over the Court of 

Chancery, and has never " suffered himself to be concluded " by the 

rules referred to, which relate to stages of the suit, long previous to 

the hearing by the Chancellor. If Lord Eldon haid been desirous of 

re-modelling the practice of the Court of Chancery, all he could have 

done would have been to have applied to the legislature on the subject; 

that he has never done so, is not a subject of blame ; it was not imperative 

upon him that he should do so; it was not part of his judicial duty; 

^ if his Lordship had thought alteration advisable, it was a matter of choice 

* whether he should propose it| or not; and if blame attaches to Lord 
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£ldon, for not having eliosen to attempt the Hetculean labour, blame 
attaches equally upon every lawyer in either the House of Lords, or 
Contmons, any one of whom might have as great an acquaintance with 
the subject, had more tine to give to it, and could have introduced a 
bill as weU| as the Lord Chancellor. The truth is, that Lord Eldon, in 
consequence of his judicial situation, was the very last person who 
ought to have done any thing of the sort, and so these candid opponents 
would have discovered, if his Lordship had attempted any alteration. 
What would have been the outcry then? It would have been, that 
his Lordship was not satisfied with the situation which Lords Bacon, 
Somers, Thurlow, Ashburton, and a long list of illustrious men, had 
filled without murmur — ^that the practice which they had not attempted 
to aker, did not content Lord Eldon, who must needs constitute a new 
court to please his own fancy, and suit his own convenience. It has 
been the Policy of the law to disjoin, as much as possible, the judicial 
from the legislatorial functions: a policy most wise and prude&t; and 
Lord Eldon has only acted in conformity with that policy in abstaining 
from interference with the established regulations of that great office, 
the functions of which form peculiar features of our constitution, anid 
certainly ought, in no case, to be altered by that very person, to whom, 
by the acceptance of the office, is committed the task of their pre^ 
servation. But the true meaning of the attacks upon this illustrious 
nobleman, is that which appears in the above extract from The Times — 
he has held the seals — '' his dynasty,'' as it is termed, in an article in 
the Edinburgh Review, No, 77, which, both in elegance and spirit, can 
be compared to nothing but its fellow articles in The Times : ** his 
dynasty *' has continued for nearly a ** quarter of a century:^ No 
doubt this is a very provoking fact to those hungry lawyers who are 
anxiously looking for the time when the scale of justice shall drop from 
Lord Eldon's hand : but Grod forbid ! that ever our country should be 
so unfortunate as to have even its lowest judicial seat occupied by any 
one who has shewn so little sense of the very rudiments of justice, as 
to join in the unprincipled outcry against a Judge, who, when he shall 
be hereafter known only by his decisions, will be regarded as one of 
the brightest ornaments the law of England can boast. 

The complaints against the Court of Chancery on account of the 
delay and expense, are by no means new, they are well known to have 
existed for the last two hundred years. In No. 59 of the Quarterly 
. Review, it is shewn, that these things have been objected against that 
Court during ^* the most enlightened days of our history, and the most 
ilhistrious periods of our law ;*' from the time of Lord Bacon to the 
present day, they have been constant and fertile sources of complaint. 
Without doubt, Uiese things deserve minirte investigation, they ought 
to be inquired into, and as far as is consistent with a due regard to the 
administration of justice^ alleviated and reduced. That there wiU not 
be, at all times> some persons found to complain, we caniiot hope; 
there must be delay to a certain extent, in order to secure justice, and . 
we suppose whilst there is any delay, there will be a Mr, Williams to 
complain of it. Blackstone remarks. Com. 8, 423, 

" Delays in the conduct of » mat arise from liberty, property, d^ty, coimaerce^ and ' 
an extent of populmu territory, wUcfa, whenever we are wilting to ezalmgfi, for tyranny, 
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poverty, kmrbarifm, idleoefs, and a .baiten desert, we may then ei^oy the same dispatdi of 
causes, that is so highly e^toUed in some foreign oountries. But oommon sense, and a little 
experience, will convince us, that more time and circumspection are requisite in causes where 
the suitors have valuable and permanent rights to lose, than where their prq»erty is triviid 
and precarious, and what the law gives them to-day, may be seized by their prince to-morrow. 
In Turkey, says Montesquieu, (Spirit of L. b. vi. ch. iL) where littl^ regard is shewn to the 
lives or fortunes of the subjects, all causes are quickly dedded : the Bashaw, on a summary 
hearing, orders which party he pleases to.be bastinadoed, and then sends them about their 
business. But in free states, the trouble, expense, and delays of judicial proceedings, are 
the price that every sul^ect pays for his liberty ; and in all governments, he adds, the 
formalities of law increase in proportion to the value which is set on the honor, the fortunet 
the liberty, and the life of the sulrject." 

All persons who have examined the subject with any degree of 
attention, coincide in these sentiments ; and it is only ** ignorance, or 
a partial acquaintance with the subject, that has led many persons to 
believe that a' suit in equity may be brought within narrower limits than 
is really consistent with the perfect administration of justice." Chancery 
Report* p. 9. Whilst, however, there exist any delays which may be 
properly done away with, so far from endeavouring to put a stop to 
complaint, we would ourselves complain : but' it should not be of the 
Jttdge, but of the Court; we would complain as has been foyrmerly done^ 
we would endeavour to shew the impropriety by argument, and solicit the 
interference Qf the legislature ; we would not disgrace ourselves as the 
party' now in opposition have done, by unjustly turning that into a 
personal complaint against the Judge, which ought to be directed 
against the constitution of the Court, or the part of its practice which 
is defective. We say, the opposition have disgraced themselves ; and 
does it not appear that they have done so ? They pretend to be the 
friends of liberality — the enemies and opposers of every thing that 
is harsh, unjust, or oppressive : hear them speak, and one would think 
they were the only men of feeling our country could boast, and that 
their pure benevolence reached to every corner of the globe ; they hold 
themselves up as the refuge of the destitute and afflicted. But what 
feeling, what sense of propriety, what deference to age, what justice, 
what common honesty, have they exhibited in their conduct towards 
the Lord Chancellor ? Let an illustrious man of their own party — one 
who, were he now alive, would frown with indignation upon their 
degraded ranks ; let Sir Samuel Romilly shew, by the difference of his 
opinion, what we ought to think of their conduct. 

** Sir Samuel Romilly conceived no blame could attachf or be intendetJ, to the Lord 
Cktmeellor ; if there did, he could tcarcely bring himself to vote for the motion. He would 
aay of diat noble Lord, that there never was a man in the Court of Chancery- who more 
endeared himself to the bar, or exhibited more humane attention to the suitors. There 
never presided iq that Court a man of more deep and various leanung in his profession ; 
and in anxiety to do justice, that Court had never seen, he would not say the superior, but 
the equal, of the Lord Chancellor. If he had a fault, it was an over^anxiety to do 
justice." Vide ** The Tmet," March 8, 1811. 

The following opinion of another gentleman, given upon oath 
before the Commissioners appointed by His Majesty, is pretty nearly 
to the same purport : Mr. Montagu, it may be necessary to say, has 
been at the Chancery bar four^and-twenty years. 

'* Basil Montagu, Esq., examined July 2S, 1825. I hope, that in thus speaking of 
the Lord Chancellor's Court, I may not be supposed to be ^iddng of the Lord Chancellor, 
or to attribute to him these defects, any more than I thought the defects of the Commissioners' 
Court should be ascribed to the Commissioners. I cannot but think it most unjust to confound 
the Court with the Judge. There is a spirit of improvement now moting upot> ,this 

t2 
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countryi which ought not, as it appears to me, to be impeded by penonafity. ' Penndkient 
defi^ets in a Court may, perhaps, generally be traced to the coostitndon ef die Court; that 
is not to the Judge, but to society. The nal causes of these delays are, (I eonceiTe) becanyie 
the business of the Court has increased ibr centuries, until it has become too extensive." 

In a subsequent part of the same examination, Mr. Montagu says, 

* ** I have no disposition to praise the Chancellor, or any man tiding, more than I ought. 
I am much mistaken if there are any two men in the country who differ more in their 
▼lews of society, than the Lord Chancellor and mysel£ I inmost always thought, and acted, 
and I am rcgoiced at the recollection of it, with Sir Samuel RomiUy : but speaking of the 
Lord ChanceUor as a Judge, I should be roost ungrateful if I did not feel his kin&ess to 
me ibr i^nur twenty years, and (as I think) to the whole of his profession during his long^ 
Judicial life. I should think most 01 of myself, if I did not look up with die greatest 
respect to his extemftve knowledge and extraordinary powers: dilating his dg|it so as to 
view the whole of every sul^ject, and oontractiBg it so as not to suffer the most nunute 
ol^ect to escape. I should be most uiyust if I did not acknowledge his patience to hear ; 
his charity to hope ; and his anxiety to do Justice to every suitor oi the Court I trust, 
therefore, I shall be protected from the supposition that I wish to ascribe the feults of the 
Court to the Judge." 

And yet this same Judge, this man of whom his most decided 
opponents have thus confessed their veneration and respect, has be«n 
declared by a political quack, sitting on the same bench with the 
successors of Sir S. Romiily in the House of Commons — ^we blush 
for our country and for human nature, when we record that this same 
man has been declared to be '' a citrje to his country!" The. poor, 
insignificant mountebank should be informed, that 

** Even-handed Justice 
Returns th* ingredients of his poison'd chaUoe 
To hii oum lips." 

We have now shewn, we hope/satisfactorily, that the delays of the 
Court of Chancery, so far as they arise from the constitution of the 
Court, or the mode of proceedings adopted therein, are not at all 
imputable to the Judge ; but, on the contrary, in the opinion of good 
men, furnish no ground whatever for any imputation upon his talents 
or conduct. But the assailants of Lord Eldon, not satisfied with 
charging against him personally all these delays, would also lead the 
public to suppose, that in consequence of a peculiar infirmity of dis- 
position, his Lordship is prevented from deciding the questions that 
come before him ; ana that to this cause is to be attributed the accumu- 
lation of business in the Court of Chancery. This charge, like all 
the others, is exaggerated and untrue. So far from the accumulation 
of business in that Court arising from any such cause, the fact is, as 
we hope to shew to demonstration, that if the number of decisions 
given by the present Lord Chancellor in any one period of time, be 
compared with those given by previous Chancellors during a like 
period, it will be found that he has given twice, and in some instances 
three times, as many decisions as any of them. It is preposterous, 
therefore, to tell us that the accumulation arises from his doubtful and 
undeciding disposition: ''the real causes,'' as Mr. Montagu says, in 
the evidence we have before quoted, ** are, because the business of the 
Court has increased for centuries, until it has biecome too extensive.'' This 
was to be expected — increase of population, increase of wealth, increase 
of trade, all point to an increase of business in the Court of Chancery. 

" Since the year 1760, our merchants, traders, and manufacturers, 

have increased almost beyond calculation in number, in the direct 

«valli^ of their commercial transactions, and in the variety and extent 

of theit cperation ; the population at large has doubled ; the peerage 
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nearly doubled ; the gentry^ as far as can be ascertained from the numbers 
educated in the uniyersities, and attached to the professions, trebled ; 
the commercial classes probably more than trebled ; and the Bftrristers, 
who are to conduct the affairs of all these classes in the courts^ at least 
doubled.^ Can these changes have taken place without occasioning 
a great increase of business in all the courts, and amongst them in the 
Court of Chancery ? In 1750, the funded property invested in the name 
of the Accountant-General, amounted to £1,700,000; and 1016 
accounts were opened at the Bank of England. In the year 1825, the 
amount of property invested had increased to £89,000,000, and the 
number of accounts to 8,400. Does not this shew an increase, we do 
not say a corresponding increase, for there are often many accounts in 
one cause, and the value of the stake, in some causes, is much greater 
tiian in others ; but is it not fair to conclude, that as the, amount of 
property in question, and the number of separate accounts, have 
increased so amazingly, the quantum of business has also considerably 
augmented ? But the amount of increase can, in some instances, be 
shewn. Lord Hardwicke, in twenty years, issued 14,000 Commissions 
of Bankrupt: Lord Eldon, in twenty years, issued 40,000. And 
within the last twenty years, it would appear that the proceedings in 
Chancery have been at least doubled. 

In ihg yean 1799, 1800, 1801. 



fiffltAleiiatlwdowt 
of Chaoeecy. 


PteM entered. 


Demwren altered. 


Luacj PetttloM. 


IttuikrmtPedtioiMtet 
down for hearlnff. 


4021 


12 


53 


390 


744 




In ihg yean 1821, 1822, 1825. 




8826 


114 


156 


929 


1667 



These things all shew clearly the immense increase of business 
even in twenty years ; and, would our limits allow us, we could bring 
forward a variety of other calculations all tending to the same end. But 
the question still remains, has Lord Eldon exerted himself as much as 
}ns predecessors? or has the country to deplore an imbecile, inattentive 
Judge with increasing duties? The following statement of the number 
of decisions will shew. The first four refer to Lord Hardwicke, who 
beld the seals in what has been termed " the golden age '' of the Court 
of Chancery. 

Lord Hardwicke in 3 years gave 12,378 Judgments in Chancery. 

Lord Eldon ; 20,973 

Lord Haidwicke in 11 years, 11 months made 1398 Orders in Bankrapticy. 
Lord Eldon in 11 years, 4 months 3168 • 

Lord Hardwicke in 9 years made .......... 410 Orders in Lunacy. 

LordEldoD 2372 

Lord Hardwicke in 20 years decided. • 235 Appeals to the House of Lords. 

Lord Eldon 469 



Lord NorthingtOQ in 10 years 136 

Lord Eldon 397 



* ^de Quarterly Review, No. 59, p. 281, for the proof of these assertions. We are 
indebted to this article for a variety of data, and much valuable matter. 
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Lord Camden in 4 yean • • 69 Appeals to the Hoase of Lords. 

Lord Eldon 214 

Lord Apsley in 8 years .• 179 ••• ..•••• 

LordEldon 325 ...•• 

Lord Thurlow in 14 yean •••• 196 

Lord Eldon 453 

Lord Roolyn in 8 yean 122. .•• 

Lord Eldon ••••••••••..• 325 •••.•... 

We may, perhaps, be told^ for the purpose of reducing Lord Eldon's 
merit in deciding so many appeals, that the House of Lords, during hia 
Chancellorship, has given more time to appeals. No doubt it has done 
so. Lord Eldon is a Judge of the most unwearied patience, and 
wherever he presides, an exemplary attention and due time will be given 
to the administration of justice; but, notwithstanding all his patience 
and attention, we find a far greater number of these most important 
causes have been determined by him, than by any of his predecessors* 
Besides, if Lord Eldon's time was taken up in the House of Lords, he 
was of course absent from the Court of Chancery; business there was 
unattended to; but do we find that he has in consequence done less in 
that court than those who have gone before him? On the contrary, he 
has done nearly twice as much business as Lord Hardwicke*. 

These facts sufficiently shew, that the outcry which has been raised 
by his Lordship's traducers, as to his want of decision and his doubt- 
fulness, are entirely unfounded. The business he has done, disproves 
all the fine theories which his enemies have invented; but which, if true 
to the extent they desire us to believe, do not shew the Chancellor to be 
so culpable as they would infer. The fact upon which this part of their 
attack is founded, is that there sometimes intervenes a considerable space 
of time between the hearing of a motion or a petition, and the pronouncing 
of the Chancellor's judgment. We have proved that it is not the case 
to any prejudicial extent, otherwise the great mass of business which the 
Chancellor dispatches would not be got through. That there are 
particular cases in which delay does happen, we will not deny ; and when 
it does happen, it may be attributed partly to the nature of the 
proceedings in the Court of Chancery, and the difficulty of forming a 
correct judgment upon cases as they are presented to the Chancellor; 
partly to the extreme importance of correctness in the Chancellor*! 
decisions, and the consequent anxiety which every honest Judge must 
feel to decide according to justice ; and partly to the multiplicity of the 
Chancellor's engagements. There has been an endeavour (Times, May 
24, 1G26) to make the public believe that judgments in the Court of 
Chancery, may be formed as easily as judgments in the Courts of 
Common Law, but this only betrays an ignorance of the subject. There 
is an essential difference between them. In the former, the decision is 
grounded entirely upon the. viva voce statements; the facts to be 
determined are reduced by means of pleading to single points ; and the 
jury, after weighing the evidence which is delivered to them in open 
court, return a simple answer, equivalent to ** yes," or " no," In 
Courts of Equity, on the contrary, nothing is vivd voce but the 



I^MBM^ai^ 



* Quarterly Review, No. 59, p. 287. 
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statements of counsel ; every thing is in writing; the bill of complaint 
preferred by the plaintiff, the answer of the defendant» the examina^on 
of the witnesses, and in the case of motions or petitions, the evidence on 
both sides, all are written, and remain in every stage of the suit capable 
of continual reference. In order, therefore, to form a correct decision, 
a decision founded upon an intimate knowledge of the facts, it is 
necessary to be well acquainted with the contents of these written 
documents. The necessity of this is admitted by all who have examined 
the subject. In the evidence of Mr. Thomas Hamilton, in the Chancery 
Report, page 96, we find : 

Q. Does it not frequently happen that motiona come on to be discussed on Yery 
contradictory affidavits ? Yes. 

Q. Do not such affidavits require much examination before a satisfilctory judgment can 
be given upon them ? Tes, they do. • ^ 

Q. Do not these long motions happen peculiarly before the Chancellor f Tes, I do not 
hear of long motions any where else. 

Q. In the disputed bankrupt petitions, does not the same circumstance arise, that there 
is much matter contained in the contradictory affidavits, which requires being dfted? Yes, 
a great deal which a Judge cannot properly itispose of by hearing or reading them in court. 
Great injustice is, in my opinion, frequently done to suitors by the Judge not sufficiently 
examining the affidavits and other documents. 

Q. Has not the peculiar habit of the Chancellor for the examination of papers and affidavits, 
and other documents, in causes, in complicated causes, been the means of bringing ^ibjects 
before him, that the parties may have the benefit of that laborious examination ? Certainly* 

And yet this habit of the Chancellor, so useful, so necessary to 
complete justice, has been turned into a matter of ridicule against him, 
and forms one eround of complaint! No doubt many of these com- 
plainers would decide with less trouble, and more speedily. 

« Fools will rush in where angels fear to tread." 

Mr. Montagu, in reference to the same subject, observes. Chancery 
Report, page 411, 

" The Lord Chancellor has said, and I believe the fact to be, that it was always the 
practice of the Lord Chancellors, and the very intention and spirit of the legislature ii^ 
Bankruptcy, that the Court of Appeal ought itself to ex^ine carefully all the facts, before 
any further inquiry takes place, not only to avoid the expense, but to prevent the delay. 
This of course, in the pressure of business upon the Lord Chancellor, occupies a great 
time, and requires most minute attention, if justice is to be done. Of the labour of 
forming a correct judgment upon controverted &cts, as stated in affidavits upon Bankrupt 
petitio|is, often full of urelevant, mixed with relevant, matter, it is scarcely possible for any 
person not conversant with Bankruptcy business to form an estimate. I can only say, now 
it occurs to me, that I have at this moment a petition, in which I happen to be counsel with Mr- 
Beames, so extensive with respect to facts, that although I received twenty guineas with my 
brief, I said at a consultation where Mr. Beames was present last week, that I would rather give- 
ten guineas more to return it It is quite unavoidable : therefore, if the Lord Chancellor iSi 
rigibt (as I beHeve him to be) in the opinion of his duty in the administration of this part of the 
Bankrupt laws, he ought to delay and deliberate before he decides, for he can in no other 
way wiUi respect to those questions decide justiy." 

These things shew the difficulty, but the causes are not less 
important than difficult It will be remembered that Lord Eldon^s is a 
Court of Appeal, and in some cases the last Court of Appeal: hi» 
decisions are final, and very often include judgments upon the interests^ 
of widows, orphans, infants* persons whose rights every good maa 
must feel peculiarly anxious to leave uninjured. " Every day," says 
Mr. Bell, •• convinces me of the arduous situation of a Judge, and the 
caution requisite when the property (I am not now speaking of criminal 
jurisdiction) of his fellow-subjects, and especially of widows, orphans^ 
and other unprotected persons, are at stake, and anxious, as he neces- 
sarily must be, to obtain full information before he decides a case/* 
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Mr. Montagu, in reference to this part of the subject^ states, 
Chancerj Report, p. 411, 

** The tecond reason why tfaoie canies appear to me to require great caution is, that in 
Bankruptcy there is no further appeal from the Lord Chancellor, whidi, to an anxious mind, 
must I ooBoeive necessarily require mature deliberation. The third cause appears to me to 
be partly the constitution of the Chancellor's mind, and his anxiety to decide justly ; as an 
mstanoe of whidi, I beg to mention tiie case of ex parte Blackbtirii, whidi I have stated to 
have been in the jMq>er last year, relating to some transactions so many years beck. I 
aigiied tlua case (i think I may say two or three times), and I oeitidnly never was in my 
Uie more satisfied with my own argument tiian I was in that case^ I mentioned it again 
and again to the court, but I could not obtain Judgment At last, the Lord Chancellor stated 
that he had been deliberating upon the case for many hours during the night, and tiiat there 
was one point which had escsjied me in my argument, to whidi he wuhed to direct my 
attention ; and he was pleased to direct my attention to it, and to desire it to be reargued ; 
and upon rearguing it, I was satisfied that he was right, and I was wrong; and whatever 
may have been the cause of the delay, the consequence has been, that he has prevented the 
ii^ustice which I should have persuaded him to have committed. I beg also to mentlgsi 
another case, ex parte Leigh, which will be fiinnd in Olyn and Jameson, 264, the case of a 
habeas corpus, where, to my knowledge, the prisoner was detdned illegally upon an affidavit 
upon detainerafor debt by a Mr. Claughton (I think for ^10,000). The Court of King's 
Bench refused to discharge him. I presented a petition to the Chancellor on bcSialf of the 
bankrupt, being convinced that the dednon of the Court of King's Bench was enoneous ; 
and it being in the case of the liberty of a prisoner, the Chancellor heard it immediately, 
and took tiie trouble of applying to the Chief Justice of the Court of King's Bench, and 
after deliberation, thought it his duty to |everse the judgment, and to order him to be 
discharged ; and but for tins care and delit^ration, I am satisfied he would have been in 
prison at tihis moment, as I know the hostility between tfaeM parties is continuing to this 
very day. There is a petition in the paper between them coming on at these attings. I 
am so convinced of the Lord Chancellor's caution and sense of justice, that notwithstanding 
some resistance, I have always insisted upon the right g^ven to prisoners by the Habeas 
Corpus Act to select their own Judge, which I trust will, never be diminished, and have 
selected the Lord Chancellor in preference to all the Judges. With the pressure of business 
upon the L<Mrd Chancellor, and his anxiety, it is (I conceive) very difKcuIt for him to dedde 
expeditioualy ; and if any part of the bUime b to attach to the Lord CliahoellcMr, it is (I 
conceive) only this anxiety (ultraranxiety, if I may so say) to decide justiy." 

And who can wonder that the Chancellor is anxious to decide 
justly ? or who, except a blind and determined enemy, can blame him 
for it ? and yet this is the cause of all the outcry ! A supreme Judge — 
a man who is in himself a Court of Appeal of the last resort — whose 
breath can raise to fortune, or reduce to beggary — whose sentence may 
decide the fate of myriads perhaps yet unborn — who is the protector 
of the fatherless, and those '^ who have none to help" — who is the 
guardian of the persons and property of those to whom nature has 
denied, or from whom she has taken, that best of gifts, our reason — who 
is moreover burthened with an increase of business, which (las accu- 
mulated for centuries, and whose various duties we have not space even 
to enumerate — this Judge is anxious to do that which he is bound to 
do by oath — to decide justly : his conscience will not permit him to 
give a decree, the justice of which he has not ascertained ; ,and this 
anxiety is urged aeainst him as a crime — is made a subject of ridicule 
and reproach. The present age is distinguished for many marvellous 
discoveries, and this may be reckoned not the least important — that 
anxiety in a Judge to avoid injustice, is a crime 1 Oh 1 what an infinite 
distance does this anxiety place between this excellent man, and those 
who so perseveringly assail himl He is so firm in his principles — 
he regards so sacredly his high and important duties, that ae dares not 
do an injmtice: whilst they attack him with all the weapons that can 
b^ furnished by slander ana malevolence, and endeavour to degrade in 
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the estuaation of the public one who, " if be has a fault," to use 
Sir S. Komilly's words, it is merely an excess of virtue^ No instance 
can furnish a more striking illustration of the words of our late 
admired Bard : 

" He who ascends to mountain tope, aliall find 

The loftiest peaks most wrapt in clouds and snow ; 

He who suipasses or subdues mankind. 

Must look down on the hate of those bdow." 

We shall close this article, which has already extended far beyond 
our prescribed limits, by noticing two of the infamous slanders to 
which we have so often referred. We select these, not because they 
are the worst — by no means ; but because we know the public has been 
much misled by them. The first relates to the Report of the Chancery 
Commissioners, the credit of which has been studiously assailed. It is 
well known, that in consequence of the outcry made by a certain party 
against the Court of Chancery, His Majesty, upon the advice of the 
Chancellor^ directed certain persons, well versed in the subject, to 
investigate the causes of compaint, One would naturally suppose this 
at once silenced all clamour; but they who think so, know little of the 
conduct of the persons to whom we refer. They are like children who 
cry for certain playthingf , and when they have them, immediately throw 
them aside and cry for others* But the Commissioners proceeded with 
their task — the subject was thoroughly investigated, and their report, 
with a variety of suggested alterations, laid before Parliament. But 
mark the malevolence always pointing against Lord Eldon : the Report 
was declared to be ineffectual, and it was insinuated that he had 
managed the whole matter in such a way, as to screen himself, and 
keep the public in the dark. The Times of May 22, 1826, contains the 
following paragraph, which for beauty of diction, ingenuity of illustration, 
for kindness, liberality, or good feeling, can never be surpassed. 

*' Thai Commission indeed was planted by the very hand which ought io have been 
tied up fiom all interference with it. Lord Eldon {Wanted the young tree, and twisted it 
into the shape that best pleased him, and beamed on it with his approving countenance i or, 
at iM hate been ittfarmfd, watered it when necessary with his tears! ** . 

The only answer we shall give to this exquisite morceau, is an 
extract from a speech of Dr. Lushington, one of the Commissioners, 
extracted from the Report of it in The Times paper of May 19, 1826, only 
three days before the appearance of this beautifully figurative passage : 
** And first with regard to the conduct of the Lord Chancellor. He 
(Dr. Lushington) did but discharge a debt of justice to that individual, 
when he said, that from the beginning to the end of the investigation 
he had given the most material assistance to the Commissioners. He 
did not deliver his opinions to them as dogmas, but allowed those who 
doubted of their correctness to investigate them thoroughly, al^ording 
them every explanation which they required, and that too in a manner 
which left on his (Dr. Lushington's) mind a most favorable impression 
with regard to the learning, intelligence, and integritv of that noble 
Lord. So far from ever seeking to check inquiry, he had done every 
thing to promote and forward it.*' 

We shall make, no remarks upon the exactness with which the 
two accounts ag^ee ! 

One question agitated before the Commissioners ivvas, whether 
matters in Bankruptcy could be taken away from the Lord Chancellor ; 
and 'they have reported, in conformity with the opinion of the mosi 
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intelligent witnesses, that they cannot. In allusion to this subject -^e 
find in The Times of March 10, 1826, 

** Nobody wants Lord Eldon to retain the Bankrupt btinneas, aUhough it puts about 
^iB in his pocket for each commission." Again we are told on May S2} 1826 : 

** The Bankruptcy business ought to be given elsewhere : but the sUtry gces^ that the 
noble Lord would ' rather die than surrender it,' and with some reason truly, if the fees 
were to follow the work, since each commission brings the Chancellor ^15 in money, if we 
are well informed ; and on inspection of the Gazette unce last October, the profit to this 
venerable nobleman from that source can hardly be less than ^1000 per week." 

We make no doubt *' the story " to which reference is made 
above, is just as much worthy of credit as the subsequent part of the 
sentence ;— »and both of them perhaps derived from the impure imagi- 
nation of the heartless writer. The truth is^ that the whole charge 
for a Commission of Bankrupt is £5. 2s. 8d. of which we cannot state 
how much is the Chancellor's fee, but we know that part, and perhaps 
a great part, of it is paid to the present Lord Thurlow, who is Clerk of 
the Hanaper. No one but such a conjurer as the editor of The Times 
would imagine that '' £15 in money** coi^d be got by either Lord Eldon 
or Lord Thurlow out of £5. 2s. 8d. ! — these are specimens of the 
accuracy and good feeling which these libellers can boast ; and of the 
manner in which they manufacture pretended facts in order to support 
their arguments : — were it not for the lamentable influence which 
statements like these have upon the public mind, we should not have 
condescended to give them so much of our notice. A few years we 
are aware will alter all these things— in a few years the rancorous 
clamours which some l^ave raised for hate, and some for hire, will be 
all forgotten, and the name of Lord Eldon will assume its proper station 
in the history of our country. In the mean time, we should study to 
repress that libellous spirit which is abroad amongst us : it is the boast 
of our times, that we have extended the boundaries of knowledge, and 
added many subjects to its empire : but we should be careful lest, 
whilst we bestow infinite pains upon the head, we suffer from the 
depravity of the heart. All our enlarged powers— ^all our vast accumu- 
lations of newly-discovered learning, will add little to the honor, the 
happiness, or the welfare of mankind, if they are unaccompanied by a 
portion of that spirit, whose office it is to promote '' peace on earth, 
and good-will amongst men." To hold up any man to the scorn or 
ridicule of his fellow men, by means of untruth or misrepresentation, is' 
a gross and scandalous offence — an offence not merely against the 
individual, but against society, and society should evince its indignation 
by thrusting from its bosom the hypocnte who profanes the name of 
Christian, by a worse than heathen immorality. To expect entire 
unanimity, would be fruitless and ridiculous ; but surely a difference of 
opinion may be entertained without animosity — may be expressed 
without rancour. In the instance before us there has been a display of 
much irritated — nay, even exasperated, feeling; but we are satisfied that 
a little calm consideration, although it might not work a change of 
opinion, would alter the mode of expressing it. At any event, posterity 
will do Lord Eldon justice ; and we hope, trust, and believe, that when 
hereafter his conduct comes to be inquired into by unbiassed and 
impartial investigators, it will be declared that his honors were won by 
no sacrifice of principle, were worn with dignity, and when relinquished, 
were without a stain. M. P. 
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No. IT. 

I propose in this number of your Magasine to treat your readers with some delightful 
spedmens of the rich and exuberant fimcy of Thomas Moore. They will form a singular 
contrast to the extracts firom the author of the *' Excursion." Few poets are more opposed 
to each other, in the peculiar duuracteristics of Uieir geniusfUian Moore and Wordsworth. 
Of this there will be sufficient evidence, if die extracts now given from the former, and thooe 
from the latter inserted in the Inspector for September, be critically compared. The 
producdoDS of Wordsworth are in general distinguished by great profrmdity of thought^ 
lofty imaginaUon, Miltonic harmony, Mid (in his best passages) by a chaste simplicity of 
aentiment aad expression not often met with in the literature of the present day. The poems 
of Moore are i^emarkable for the most luxurious profusioa of delicious sounds, sparkling 
imagery, and resplendent diction. Bat these two distinguished poets are more obviously 
opposed in the nature of their peculiar errors, on whieh, however, it will not be necessary 
for me to expatiate* I shall, dierefore, proceed at onoe to the pleasant task I have under- 
taken. The following exquisite passages are from Lalla Rookh. 



DnAnonmiBiiTs. 
** Oh \ ewr thus, from cfaUdhoad'a bo<ir« 

I've seen my fondest herpes decay; 
I never loved a tree or flower. 

But 'twas the first to fride away. 
I never nursed a dear gazelle. 

To glad me with its soft black eye. 
But when it came tolknow me well. 

And love merit was sure to die 1" 

A CALM AT SKA. 

** How calm, how beautiful, comes on 
The stilly hour when storms are gone; 
When warring winds have died away. 
And douds, beneat)i the glancing ray. 
Melt off, and leave the Land and Sea 
Sleeping in bright tranquillity,-— 
Tresh as if Day again were born, 
Agfun upon the lap of Mom ! 
When the light blossoms, rudely torn 
And scattered at the whirlwind's will. 
Hang floating in the pure aur still, 
Filling it all with predous balm, 
In gratitude for this sweet calm ;— ^ 
And every drop.fta thuD4ev-sh0wers 
Have left upon the ffrass and flowers, 
Sparkles, as 'twere that lightning-rgem 
Whose liquid flame is bon^:of them I 
When, 'stead of one.undiangiBg.l)reese, 
There blow a thousand gentle .airs, 
And each a di£ferent:p^&une bea^— • 
As if the loveliest -plaots.aad tr«es 
Had vassel braces of their own 
To watch and wait on them alone, 
And waft no other breath Jthan theirs 1 
When the blue waten lise and iaU» . 
In sleepy sunshine mantling .all; 
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And e'en Uuit swell the tempctt leaves 
Is tike the full and silent heaves < 
Of lovers* hearts, when newly blest. 
Too newly to be quite at rest V* 

DB8CRIPTION OP A TOUHO HERQ. 

" Yon warrior Youth, advancing from the crowd, 
With silver bow, with belt of broidered crape, 
And Air-bound bonnet of Buchanan shape, 
So fiercely beautUid in ibrm and eye, 
Like War*s wild planet in a summer sky !*' 

DESCRIPTIONS OF FEMALE BEAUTY. 

— " Young MiRZALA*s blue eyes. 
Whose sleepy lid like snow on violets lies ; • 
Arouta*s cheeks, warm as a spring-day sun. 
And lips that, like the seal of Solomon, 
Have magic in thehr pressure ; Zeba's lute. 
And Lilla's dancing feet, that gleam and shoot. 
Rapid and white as sea-birds o'er the deep !" 

THE dance. 

" Awhile they dance before him, then divide 
Breaking, like rosy clouds at even-tide 
Around the rich pavilion of die sun V 



i»» 



MOKANNA STRIVINO TO RALLY HIS SCATTERED TROOPS. 

'' In vain Mokanna, 'inidst the general flight. 
Stands, tike the red moon, on some stormy night. 
Among the fugitive clouds that, hurrying by, 
Leave only her unshaken in the sky !*' 

THE RETREAT. 

" Y'et now, the rush of fugitives, too strong 

For human force, hurries ev'n him along ; 

In vain he struggles 'mid the wedged array 

Of flying thousands, — he is borne away ; 

And the sole Joy his baffled spirit knows 

In this forced ffight, is—murdering as he goes ! 

As the grim tiger, whom the torrent's might 

Surprizes in some parched ravine at night. 

Turns, ev'n in drowning, on the wretcl^d flocks « 

Swept with him in that snow-flood from the rocks, 

And, to the last, devouring on his way, 

ftooidies the stream he hath not power to stay !" 

FICKLENESS OF LOVE. 

*' Alas ! how light a cause may move 

Dissension between hearts that love ! 

Hearts that the world in vain had tried. 

And Sorrow but more closely tied ; 

That stood the storm when waves were rough, 

Tet in a sunny hour fidl ofi^ 

Like ships, that have gone down at sea. 

When heaven was all tranquillity ! 

A something, tight as air — a look, 

A word unldnd or wrongly taken'— 

Oh I Love, that tempests never shook, 

A breath, a touch like this hath shaken. 

And ruder words wiU soon rush in 

To spread the breach that words begin ; 

And eyes forget the gentle ray 

They wore in courtship's smiting day ; 

And voices lose the tone that shed 

A tenderness 'round aUHhey said ; 
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'Till fast 4eclfiiiiig, one by one, 
Tbe sweetnesses of love are gone, 
And hearts, so lately mingled, seem 
Like broketi clouds, — or like the stream, / 
That smiling left thie mountain's brow, 

As though its waters ne'er could sever. 
Yet, ere it reach the plain below. 

Breaks into floods, that part for ever !'* 

The excellence of the above extracts must be suflBdently obvious to the dnlleat reader. 
Indeed, the beauties df Moore are so well and generally understood, that they do not require 
the notice of criticism. As I have expressed my intention, however, to give specimens of 
the living poets, I cannot possibly neglect the most popular minstrel of the day. 

D. UR. 



AN ESSAY ON GLOVES :— THEIR ORIGIN, &c. 

" Excuse my glove." 

** Excuse mygkfve^ and hand too, reader, for as I have no innate idea 
of thy existence, thou art little better to me than a sort of non-entity*. 
But though I cannot offer thee my glove or hand, I may write some- 
thing that may please the6, respecting that decent and comfortable 
hand-coverer, called, in Mr. Walker's Critical Dictionary, a glove. 

Gloves are as various in their kinds as the hands which they shield. 
The sleek and lily white one, stretched, like the parchment of a drum, 
on a symmetrical and pretty, neat, female hand, is hardly to be 
^* excused ;** it is almost worth a squeeze of the silky hand beneath it. 
The lilac, the rose-tinted and light saffron-coloured one, is also a very 
agreeable and comely representative for the fingers. Nor must the 
modest, sensible, grave-looking black one be unnoticed in my glove 
catalogue. It is a very meritorious piece of manual furniture, and 
its universal adoption is the best proof of this — it ought to be nomi- 
nated the " Glove King," or ** Glovular Monarch." There are, besides, 
two or three more hand-coverers honored with the name of gloves — 
the thick buckskin, the dirty, mugg^-tinted one, and numerous others. 
Let me, however, pay a tribute to the nice, genial, easy, and warm one 
for the winter — the wool-lined one. Thou paragon of gloves ! oft have 
I blessed thee for the warmth thou hast imparted to my benumbed 
fingers as the frost nipped them when first sallying out in the cold and 
icy morning ! How delightful it is to have this kind companion for our 
poor dumb and passive fingers! They slide into their respective cases 
as if by instinct. We can only compare the beatitude of encasing the 
hand into a wool-lined glove, to slipping under the blankets of a warm 
bed on a winter's night. I never could reconcile myself to those coarse 
worsted ones, all cranny and tickling, creating a hot wretchedness in 
the hand, without imparting any gradual and consoling warmth. To me, 
when I behold them slumbering lazily on any person's liands, I am much 
inclined to mistake them for the remains of an old worsted stocking, 
converted into a glove representative. I am also a poor admirer of 
those lanky ones which creep up tbe lady's arm so inelegantly 
■ ■ ' ■ I 11 ■ I ■ p I « ^ ■ • ■ ■■ I I I. ... I ■ ... I 

* See Locke. 
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avaricious of the fleth. I can tee little use in them, except it be to 
conceal the fading colon of a freckled skin ; or to cover over any visible 
dbtortion of the bones, or slighter aberration from delicacy. 

There was a time when gloves (except on particular and important 
occasions) were deemed a distinguishing attribute in the accoutrements 
of gentility. But the citizens soon learn to rival the courtiers, and the 
servant wUl ape the eccentricities of his master. They are now as 
common as the leather-dressers could pray Ibr. The paper fingers of 
the puny infant ; the glossy white ana nicely modelled hands of the 
flippant boarding-school Miss ; the bony one of the waltzing exqumte $ 
and idle clean Sunday one of the hardy labourer, and spruce apprentice, 
are at different times alike adorned with the comely appurtenance of 
a glove. Rank never has, or will, effect a constant monopoly — not 
even the buffooneries which are, alas ! but too often its only concomitant*, 
will be preserved from the mimicry of inferiors. 

The word glove, most are aware, is derived from the Saxon, Glofe. 
Concerning the date of its origin there has been much speculation. Some 
biblical scholars maintain, that in the lG8th psalm, where the voyal 
prophet declares he will cast his shoe over Edom ; and, also in Ruth, iv« 7, 
where the custom is mentioned of one man taking off his ahoBy and pre- 
senting it as a token of redemption to his neighbour, it is rendered by the 
Chaldaic paraphrast, Glove ; Causabon concurs in this opinion, because 
the word is' explained in the Talmud Lexicoui the clothing of the hand, 
Xenophon,in describing the degeneracy of the Persians, after the death 
of Cyrus, exhibits as a proof, that not content with covering th^r 
body, hands, and feet, they guarded the very tips of their fing^w with 
shaggy iSnyer-ctfoerers, gloves*. In the venerable pages 6f Homer, we 
read of Laertes gardening with gloves on his hand# to shield iheift 
from the thorns. Varro proves their antiquity among the Romans. 
In his second book ^* Dene RtuticA/' he remarks, that o^es gathered 
by the naked hand are better flavored thsm those gathered with gloves. 
Athenseus, a graqimarian of Naucratis, in his- ingenious work, caUed 
'* Deipmiephistce/* relates of a gluttonous monster, that he always eame 
to table with gloves on his hands, that he might be able to devour the 
meat ere it cooled, and surpass all the rest of the company. What 
has been already said, is a proof that gloves were not unknown to the 
ancients; but their adoption- among them was a precedent of moUient 
manners, and corrupting luxuries. Mnsoniui Rufu$^ a Stoic philosopher 
in the reign of Vespasian, proclaims it a '^ shame that persons ia heakk 
should clothe their bands and feet with soft and hairy coveringa;*' hat 
in time they were considered by them as a convenience. Pliny, m 
mentioning his journey to Vesuvius, says that his secretary wro^e Imi 
observations with gloves on his hand to shield them from the-eoldL 
At the commencement of the 9th century, gloves became so universaly 
that tUe Church regulated that part of the dress. In Xearis Jhbommair^e 
time, the counsel of Aix ordered that the monks should cmly waav 
glave$ made of sheep-skin. Pictures and monuments demoosttate 

' ' ■ ■ H- >■■ -■■■■ 11 ■! I n I ■ • I II I . 

* AXka fmviuulv rtf viiptfin ov juoroir xi^aAqv xai auyiM icki vii^tt^ a^tX aJMt^ 
Zenoph. Cyrop. 
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the alteration time has made in their shape. But.there appears to me 
general analogy in degeneration : men's bodies and minds nave heeome 
small, and gloves, like other portions of s^parel, have dwindled into a 
minified form, to be reconciled with the effeminate, unmanly hands 
which wear them. 

In various ages gloves have been apjpropriated to various uses. They 
have been employed in the ceremony or inveiiiturei^ and in conferring 
dignUieSi In the year 1002, the Bishops of Paderborn and Moncero 
were put into the possession of their fees by the receiving a glove, 
Favin observes, that the^ custom of blessing gloves at the coronation 
of the Kings of France, (which still subsists) is derived from the Oriental* 
practice of investiture by a gUwe, 

The depriving a person of gloves, was formerly a mark of divesting 
him of his office. In Edward the Second's time, the Earl of Cadtsle 
was impeached of holding a correspondence with the Scots, and was 
condemned' to die as' a traitor : ** His spurs,'' says Walsingham, ^^ were 
cut off with a hatciiet, and his gloves and shoes were taken off/' &c» 
Another use of gloves, it is well known, was in a duel : he who threw one 
down, was thereby understood to give defiance ; he who took it up» 
accepted the challenge. 

Time changes Uie institutions of policy and society, equally with 
the social character of nations. Single combat was originally instituted 
for a trial of innocence, similar to the ordeal of fire and water; but in 
&e lapse of time it was practised in the decisions of right and property. 
The custom of challenging by glove^ existed to the reign of Queen 
Elisabeth. Spelman gives an account of a duel appointed tO; be fought 
ift Tothill-fields, in the year 1751. The dispute was ccmc^ning some 
kgnAi in Kent. The parties appeared in court, and demanded 
single aombat. One of them threw down his glove, which the other 
immediately took up, carried off on his sword, and the da^r of 
fighting was appointed : but her majesty adjusted the quarrek Derived 
horn these combats is the ceremony of challenging by a glovCy at 
tbecsofoaationof the Kings of England; on which occasion, a delegated 
ehampion of his majesty enters WestsMoster HaH, weH mounted an4 
amed, and proclaims he is ready to maintain the prince's title to 
tike crown,* by single combat. After this, he throws down his ghv^ 
Of gaunttet in token of defiance. At the present day, the Oermans on 
leceiviag an alB&ont send a glove as a challenge to the oiender*. 
Another very ancient use pf ^Imws was for carrying the Ao^o^. There- 
is a monument of Philip the First of Prance yet remaining, on which he- 
is represented at l^igth on his tomb, holding a glove in his hand. In> 
Gttf ma»y it is a very old custom, that whosoever enters the stables of 
a prince, w great man, with his gloves on his hands, is obliged to forfeit 
them, or redeem them by a fee to the senrants. This is still practised! 
in France, and a late king never failed to pull off one of his glove» 
on that occasion. 

We meet with the term, glove-money , in records of antiquity^ By 
which is to be understood, money given to servants to buy glov^s^ ana this, 
doubtless, was the origin of saying, / give a poir of gloves, to signify, 
making a present for some favor or serviee.^ Among the moderns, it is 
usual for a lady on her marriage to present her friends and acquaintance 
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with a pair of white gUmea ; and for the relatives of a deceased person 
to give a black pair to the parson and the funeral visitors — very 
frequently what these fictious-mourners come for. 

Thus having dismissed the historical part of our subject, we shall 
resume our remarks of a more domestic and social nature. 

There is a great deal in the fit of a glove, both in reference to its 
appearance and comfort. Gloves, when clumsily drawn over the 
fingers, make an ugly hand still more uncouth ; and' a delicate one, to 
lose its symmetry. I have observed gloves on some people's hands, 
whose loose, rough, and unsightly shape seems more appropriate for the 
covering a horse's hoof, or lion's paw, than the human hand ; on them 
it is a slovenly wrapper, better used in polishing silver candlesticks 
than encasing fingers. On the other hand, a glove of glossy tex- 
ture, (supposing the weather to be seasonable] firm in its composition, 
beautifully elastic in its polished stretch, and enveloping every joint 
of the fingers in a soft and vielding manner, is a very decorous 
ornament to the hand. Beneath its silky spread, we may perceive the 
round swell of the flesh, whose rising contour gives the effect of the 
beautiful*. Much, of course, depends on the hand itself. If regular 
and systematically moulded, each finger branching from the knuckles 
in equal divisions, and preserving a smooth, circular, mould, till it 
tapers into the nail ; on such a hand a glove will look handsome. But 
all are not blessed with fine formed hands ; many have fingers crooked 
like stags' horns, and knotty like the branches of trees ; others fat and 
bunchy, admirably calculated to serve the oiSce of pugilistic gloves. To 
these people, my advice is, to deposit their manual incumbrances 
within the warm sanctuary of their breeches pockets. Talking of fitting, 
we must pay our respects to the wearing as well. What is the reason 
that some ''awkward squads" push their hands into them with such 
irritability and passionate haste ? I have often been disgusted to see 
these uncivilized creatures take a nice, compact, and tender pair of 
new gloves, and cram their fists into them witn as much force. as. would 
be necessary to ram a cannon. They should slide their hands in as 
gently and quietly as they would rub down a favorite mare, c or smooth- 
some favorite damsel's pretty cheeks. Why one glove is to be carried 
in the hand, and another to be left on, is still more inexplicable. It is 
one of those fooleries in fashion, whose whimsicality and unmeaning 
foppishness are equally absurd. . What a charming figure an intolerable 
long lamp-post, quoH^ a modem exquitUe^ appears, when striding along 
the street, puffed in his face as. pie-crust, with pinched shape, and 
holding one glove loosely in his right hand, swinging to his motion, and 
fanning his alabaster little finger, graced with a thick gold ring, and 
resembling, in size, the wick. of a mould candle! how I dislike th^ 
spectacle of such living mummies f ! 



* See Burke. 

t The classical reader will immediately recal here the description of .the Roman dandy 
in Jut., Sat. 1, the effeminate CrispinuSi 

*' The slave-bom, slave-bred, vagabond of Nile." 

" Tyriaa humero revocante lacemas, 

VtniiUt teUii'um digit'u sudantibus aurum," 
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The reason of the saying, " excuse ray glove," when a rencontre 
takes place in the street, deserves inquiry. The most obvious reason is, 
that a grasp of the baad is far more expressive of good fellowship and 
friendship, than the bare squeeze of the glove ; and therefore, when this 
is omitted, an apology is necessary to excuse the removal of the glove. 
From this, it would seem, that there is a mystic union betweeti the 
hand and the heart. When a lady marries, the parson joins the hands 
of the bride and bridegroom, as a token of united hearts and united 
destinies. In the squeeze of a beautiful female's hand, moist and soft 
as refined velvet, there is an exquisite thrill arising from the touch, that 
creates an agreeable commotion in the senses of the man : and who is 
there that has not said more by hastily pressing the little mellow hand 
of his mistress, than hours of eloquence could have effected? How 
many a beau, when accompanying some favorite from a ball to her 
home, has felt a delightful warmth steal' over his bosom when he 
meaningly pressed her hand, and gently sighed, *' good night!'' — he 
meant, *' may I hope to continue our acquaintance." As for the young 
lady — why, rely on it, she trips up to her bed-room, and concludes the 

relation of the evening's pleasure by adding, that " Mr. most 

politely saw her home, and gave her such a squeeze in the hand when 
he said good night!*' I have now entered upon a subject which, were 
it opportune, I could luxuriate in —but ^' parva parvum decent,^' i. e. 
little more will suffice. 

There are actually few people who possess the decent acquirement 
of " shaking hands " in a pleasing manner. Some bolt up to you, and 
thrust out their paw as if th%y intended to break your ribs, when they 
bawl out, " ah ! how d'ye do ? — excuse my glove." Yes, I have often 
thought; when dogged by such creatures — *^ and you along with it" Some, 
again, advance to you with arms swinging with an impetus equal to the 
paddles'of a steam-packet, and while their manner appears to threaten 
you into a " somerset," they, too, exclaim, " how d'ye do? — glad to see ye 
— excuse my ghve.^' Lastly, there are others whose icy formal countenance 
and reluctant movement of the arm, when they accost 70U, is scarcely 
preferable to the boisterous violence of the preceding. These last 
advance their hand with the same unwillingness as they would when 
forced to discharge the vulgar and ungenilemanly office of " settling an 
accompt." Is it then necessary for me to mention the manner to be 
observed in shaking hands, &c.? . Why, let me see — I may as well 
conclude by doing so, and then say good by to the reader. Advance 
with an h&nest smile, then, on youf face, and a benevolent glow in your 
eye, and stretching your own boldly and willingly, but not in a 
tremendous bustle, give your friend's hand the grasp of a friend; but 
do not let him have reason to wry his features, when he is freed from its 
hold. In like manner, easily and unafTectedly, when you are too late 
for dinner, or an appointment, squeeze his hand, and say, *' excuse my 
glove." 

BOB LOGIC. 
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THE PORTFOLIO. No. 2. 

fiLLEN MAXWELL. 

*' "Wboi** said I, " is that young woman dressed in black, and standing alone by the 
^de of tiie cliff?" 

" That is KUen Maxwell," replied my Mend Milnerr ** poor girl I every body pities 
and respects her« I haTe known her since she was an infant. Yon who see her now, can 
scarcely imyg*"* what a sweet child she was, when many years ago she used to play round 
her old frther's knee, as he sat at his cottage door enjoying the luxury of a pipe. You can 
hardly eoncelTe that the cheek' now so palei then vied with the rose in colour ; and the poor 
shattered heing befive us was the personification of health and beauty. ' She ^Hdikes inter- 
nipdon ; let us therefore pass on, and I will relate to yon die particQlars of her stovy. 
Oteerve how wildly she seems to search along the horiaon ; and how her attention is cau^t 
bji the least speck that appears upon the ocean." 

Her vol was disposed in such a manner that I could scarcely see her countenance, 
although we passed dose by her side. I have since, however, had frequent opportunities of 
observing it minutdy. Grief has given a prominence to her ftaturcs, which in her bMter 
days it is probable they did not possess ; but there are still the remains of a wdi*foniied 
face— one which may eaaly be imagjoied to have been invested vrith conaderable beau^. 
At present, its great peculiHtity is, excessive paleness. 1 never saw any thing more nearly 
•pprMfAiqg to the hue of death— even her Ups are blanched. Her fiice presents nothing 
that seems to five, except a ftdl, dark, inquisitive eye ; which of course adds by the force ^ 
contfist to the consumptive appearance ti her cheek. The singularity is also increased hy 
some rin^eto of dark brown, which hang carelessly down both sides of her £ice, and have 
an eifect something similar to the dark shades of Rembrandt's pctures. 

*' Her flither, whose name is Adamson," said Mr.*lBHfaier, ** has lived here* ihr many 
years, and formerly carried on the trade of a cooper. In a sea-port tiywn, what little money 
ii realiied by tradesmen, is usually vested in s&ppiQg; and Adamson, who was a carefol 
man, soon became a considerable sMp-proprietor. His speculations were extremely sucr 
eess^; and after a few years, he gave up business, a^d retired with his wife, and Ellen, 
Ids only chUd, to a small hoose just without the town. 

" His oonnexam with ihe ihippiiig intcMst of -course rendered hb'&milyantmfcited 
with many sea£uing men, and amongst them no Micwas a greater Ikvoiite'.^in Bdvmrd 
MaxwelL Indeed Ned was a general &voiite. Bred to die s^ firom hb diildhood — 
tnured to hardships and fiuigue — nursed, as it were, upon the ocean, and educated amidst 
storms, he had acquired all the careless hilarity, the good-nature, the contempt of danger, 
which form eiseBt£tl ingrediente in the oharaetar of a sailor. Amongst those bf his- own 
sex and elass in society, Ned was esteoned a most important personage ; who kaew.^latitudes 
and longitudes, shoals and rocks, straito and bays, streams and euirentsi better than he did ? 
or, who could laugh more heardly, tell a more excellent joke, sing a merrier song, or give a 
hietter toast, than he could t But these were not all his qualifications. The 'auld wife' 
was delighted to place a chair in the * ingle nook' -for Ned Maxwell/ whose ^adventures were 
an inexhaustible source of ptaasure. It is true he had once been tibe^misohievous boy who 
used to strip her apple trees ; torment the cat, the dog, the poultry, and the pigeons ; stop 
the clock ; and play a thousand other annoying tricks : but aU these follies had been 
k^edeemed by the present of a parrot, a bird of Paradise, or a Chihese fan ; and besides, he 
had MMded hb matoiert by several voyages to Greenland,' and a shipwreck amongst the 
Patagonians. But the persons in the world by whom Ned was the most 4idHlted^. were tall 
the little boys and girls who could syllable his name. There was no end •of the wonders he 
told them ; and he taught the boys to swim, to skait, and to box ; and he rigged their 
ships, dnd built pigeon-houses for them ; and baited their hooks, and brought them lines. 
•Afnongst the ffxUf he was in high repute as au operator upon the legs atld arms of dolls ; 
and above all, be gave them beauiiftd fbathers, ahd sang ^ such ftumy tongs.* But it'woilld 
be impossible to sum up half the merits of this- good^mmoured- leilow. ■ AtU«q^pioach, 
every fiice was lighted up with pleasure : the old, the young, the merry and the sad, the 
rimple and the wise, all r^oioed to shake lum by the hand, or see him cross the threshold. 
Wherever he came^ mirth was predominant : the invalid forgot his pains, and the workman 
his occupation, to listen to the msrvels which Ned Maxwell could unfold. His presence 
seemed to make a continual holiday. 

** No one can more eadly touch the heart of a female, than he who is gifted with the 
art of speaking well. The accomplished gallant, whose most valued qualification is the 
selection of a tulor ; whose mgenuity displays itself in the tie of his neckcloth ; who can 
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tread the maces of a qnadriUe, give his arm witk a good giace at its condiision, aiid pratUfe 
small talk between the sets ; such a man — even such a man— must yield at discretion if his 
competitor be one who can address their common mistress in the language of truth' and 
nature. The rule is applicable to aH classes of society, and displayed itself with peculiar 
force in the instance of Edward MaxwelL Many and many were lie lasses who, to use a 
common but not unmeaning phrase, ' set their caps* at this merry sailor ; and envy dictated 
not a few iU-natwred remarks when it became known that he had passed every evening for a 
whole week in the society of Ellen at Master Adamson's. The ^Usappointed candidates for 
the situation of Mrs. Maxwell, jdi^ed in an expression of astonishment that such a * pert slut' 
as Elfen Adamson could have found any iavor with one, whose aflfeetions had been laid 
aege to by themselves ; and each of them began to discover that Ned was not by any means 
either so good-looldng, or so good-natured, as he had been previously considered. Thus 
they endeavoured to oons<|le themsdves, whilst the saflor and his diqsen were as happy as - 
ever were two young hearts united by the most disinterested ai&ction. Often did I meet 
them in their rambles at sun-set in the green lanes which surround the to#n, or strolKng^by; 
the seaHshore to watch the fishing boats as they passed across the stream of light which the 
full moon shed upon the ocean. Such scenes, and such times, are peculiarly sacred to - 
affection — ^they soften the heart, and render it csfMble of the noblest feelings. The sdfish 
and unfeeling may dispute, may deny, if they please ; but there is a pleasure felt by those - 
whose young hearts are linked by mutual sympathy, to which the world can affiwdno 
parallel. It is a {deasure in whicif the mere worldfing, or. the guilty, can have no share. 
They cannot imagine what their degraded natures vrill not permit them to become partaken • 
of; but the delight is not the less real, because it is too pure to be shared by the unworthy. -' 

'* * The course of true love/ it is said, ' never did run smooth,' and those of whom I 
am now speaking, furnished no exception to the general rule. Mr. Adamson, who is a goed^ 
hearted, worthy man, desired nothing more than to promote the happiness of his dau^iter* 
and therefore never directly opposed her intinuu^ with Edward lAaxwell; but Mrs. A. was 
the ruler of the family, and shoj good woman, entertained very high notions about the dignity 
of her connexions, and the purity of her blood, both which she thought were cogent reasons 
why Elfen. should not follow her own inclination in the choice of a husband. * Only ttaink, 
sir,' she remarked to me, when I once spoke to her upon the suljfect, * only think what Mrs.' 
Corrymahdel of Smallcoat Hall, who is my mother's tl^d cousin by the half blood, would'say 
if she were to hear that our only heir had married a man who is no better than a mere > 
sailor, as a body may say. Only think, sir.' It was in vain to uige that if either the 
occupation of Ned Maxwell or his poverty fiimished an olgection, it was in the power of the* 
Adamsons, who were really wealthy people,. to remove them boUu ' Mrs. Adamson declared' 
that she had no notion that her property should go to enrich a young fellow, whose right to it 
she, for one, could not discover. I told her, that by so doing she would secure the cataSmet 
and happiness of her daughter, and by that means add to her own. ' Pooh ! pooh I' was her 
answer, ' 1 can't see but what Ellen is comfortable enough at home, and somebody else will 
turn up in a little time, and put this young fellow out of her head. He will be off to sea 
shortly you know.' Arguments, like these prevailed, but with most singular inconsistency—- 
Ned was still permitted, undes the authority of the fether, to visit at &e house, wlulst Mrs. 
Adamson's determined opporition prodalmed that, with the consent of Ellen's parents,'they 
could never be united. 

'* Maxwell was-, at this time, mate of a merchant vessel trading to the Indies, and of 
course was obliged to be occasionally absent for a long space of time. But tiie affections of 
the youtfaftil pair were too firmly fixed to be removed by absence or oppositiolf. At length, 
about three years ago, upon Ned's return firom one of h^ voyages, a very advantsgeous ofier 
was made him by a highly respectable merdiant and bankii^ firm, who were denrous c^ 
obtaining his asfdstance, which was peculiarly valuable on account of his intimate acquaintance 
with commercial transactions. A few hundred pounds were necessary to <»mplete this 
arrangement, which would at once have secured his respectalnlity, and have removed the 
ol^eetion to him as being ' a mere sailor.' Ned, whose parents died long ago, had no 
fiiends' who could assist him, and in consequence J, and some other mutual friends, applied 
to the Adamsons upon the subject. I veiily believe old Adamson would have advanced the ' 
requisite amount at once, but Mrs. A., as I before told you, was commander-in-chief, and no 
persuasions we could use at all removed her otgections. I know enough of their af&irs to be • 
well aware that the money would not have intrendhed at all upon^ their mode of living — ^in 
fact, it would have been merely so much taken from their superfluous wealth ; but Mrs. A. 
stubbornly persisted in withholding her consent, although every one could perceive how 
much, not merely the happiness, but even the' health, of her daughter was concerned in the 
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doariam; awtee, or tome wone pMsioQ, ^ ekwed her ean and eyes, and Ned wai in 
^WieftUBBoe obliged to decline the offer* 

" The firm to which I have refiBrr^d, then ofifered him the command of avesfel dertined 
fiyr the Baltic tradeiy whidi they wera at that time building. Nothing but his affection fox 
SHen owld have indnoed Ned to think of qvittiqg the sea uaprofesnon; and when he found 
hJupNlf unable to ao^omi^Ush the first anrangemen^ he did not hesitate a moment to agree to 
^ aeoQod. The ship was aoon oonq^eted and launched, and in the course of & few months 
WW fit fiv «ea; but in the meantipie Maxwell had obtained Ellen's consent to bec<«iie his 
vUb. It was imelew to expeot the eonsent of her pweats-«"they did not ask it. He took a 
igwU hiNiise vgonk Hm cliff, commanding a vi^w of the harbour and bay, and upon a fine 
ilMHEmg^ia the latter «nd of Atigust, the ceremony of the church united them ind^solubly* 

^ Souoely had the marriage been celebrated, whensome intelligence arrived which caused 
thg saifipg «f the ▼eisel to be very unexpectedly expected— ^ few .days only were allowed to 
epmi^ete ^ ship's ln^ng, and at the end of a week Ned was obliged to leave his wofe—- 
aUMM» and a^pmed lo all the anger of her parents. I can scarce^ imagiine ^ situation more 
desolate i but the poor girl hope it extremely weVL She aocon^paiiied her husband tp the ship 
---remained on board until every thi^g wta prepared for sailing, and when the gaUant fellow 
cendiKted the stately vessel through the harbour, and its sails were for the first time ^read 
out to the wind, I accompanied her to the top of the cliff, from whence we winched his 
piogresa untU darkness hid hha Aom our «%ht. I then conducted her home^-she had 
hitliBrto he«n cahn and tranqvtt, bmt when we entered ihe lonely apartment, tp which a 
nekUnee of a few days had given no attraction, and which ^ideed cQuld be scarcely called 
hcf hnne-^^natiuecQiddhe oonlroUed no Iwger^'Hdie sunk into a chair, and burst into tear«* 
Soma •tfc^bibeurs rendered hev their assistanoe, and she was indebted to strangers for those 
oAaes of kindneni and eooselatiop» edd^ mistaken pride and unmenly eompUanoe prevented 
her firom KeetiviBg at the hands dhor natural onoafortsrs. 

" The Adamsons were at first extremely angry, and refused to see ^itb^ of the ofibndeie } 
but when they found that fiUen wes left alone* her foither first, and after some time her 
me4he«B eondescended to be reeowoled to her« The foeting of the latter wee indeed eiiy 
thhig but eordtial— often and often have | heard her cut the poor g^l to the heart by the most 
tbeeightkss, if not the meet unfeeling, remarks. She seemed to feel pleasure in rwmttdHig 
BAlen that she ha4» as the worthy lady expressed it, * thrown heraelf away* upon * a mere 
sattort' instead ef obtaining a husband of much higher rank in sodety, as she mi^^t have 
done. Net oonteDt with Remarks at once directed to Ellen herself, di» never scrupled to 
remind faer viaifters» even bx Ellen's presence, that the degradation which had been bronfl^ 
open ' her femtty ' by Mrs. Maxwell'f merxiage, was not with her consent, and it was 
naeiely becewt she wee a poer, foelishi fond woman, that she countenanced at sJl a daughter 
who had acted so disobedlentlyf I often stood in need of aU my patience, and aU my 
pmdMiee, to forbear eryfaig jdoud egamst the barbarity of thus bruising the broken reed. 

^ Maxwell's retom was expegted in about two months ; and as Uie termination of that 
neiiod app r oa ch e d, the ansdety of Ellen may be imagined. Even those who cannot feel — 
if jAmw be any fttoh><-H00Gay foncy how she merked every variation of the wind ; how 
eagforly she. watebed every ship that entered the bay, and listened to the intelhgenoe and 
co^iectwea oC iMftring men« The two months cSepsed, but the ship did not arrive : two 
more passed away, but there was no intelligence — no ship. Every day rendered Ellen's 
anxiety moke dreadful. The equinociaal hurricanes arrived : they passed : winter succeeded, 
and wmd, and rain^ and snew contended for the mastery : still ^ ship came not. A few 
iponths more Bioiic^ spring, and with It all EUeift's hope revived* The breaking heart vdU 
cUng long and fondly to any favorite idea ;, and she, poor tiung, imi^ed that her lover's 
ves^ mi^ by possibility have been detained by the frost in U»e northern regions, to which 
its eeurse wes direeted> During the winter, the notion was encouraged by her finends, and 
she entertained M* hut day followed dayl each, like its predecessor, bringing np tidings ; 
UA^ at leufl^ the summer sun shone brightly upon the ripening harvest : it was then &at 
every fibre ef the poor giri's heart seemed broken-«-sbe gave herself up to despair* 

** For a long time there was no hope that her life would be preserved ; but the skiU of 
her medical attendante, and the Mnd and unwearied attention of her fother, succeeded in 
.partly overoommg the malady. Of her mother, I will say notbiog, as it pleased God to 
ttdu her firom lifi w<Nrl4 shortly after her daughter's illness cominenQedr<-let us hope that 
she did not carry her unxelenting, unfoxgiving disposition to the grave. Upon the daath of 
his wife, dd Adamson removed to the cottage in which hie daughter resided, i«nd hae 
continue to £ve there up to the present time. His assiduity in watching over her health, 
i» extreme : every thing is procured that wealth can purchase, or wit ^vise, in order if 
posrible to cheer her drooping spuits— the old man's only occupation seems to be to gratify, 
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and if possible to prevent; hia daughter's wishes. At present, her health it oonsideKd 
pretty good, but her mind is stzangely weakened* She still imagines that MaxweU will 
return ; and every day, and sometimes twice and even three times a day, either al6ne or 
accompanied by her fiitfaer, she takes her stand upon the diff wlieie we saw her, and 
anxiously survejrs the expanse of sea, in the vain hope of seeing her Ediiranl return. Her 
chief amusement is the reading of such books as Peter Wilkins, and Robinson Crusoe ; and 
from them she has caught the idea that the object of her choice is still alive upon some 
desolate island. Nothing delights her more than to rdate any story of extraordinary 
preservation from shipwreck : she listens with the mostfrxed attention, and at the conclusion 
seems in her own mind to place MaxweU in the situation of the person preserved, and 
imagines that the story has particular reference to him. When I was last at her residence, 
she took me aside, and whispered in my ear that she was ' almost certain* we should see 
Maxwell soon, for he was always so ingenious that he would soon build a boat ; only,' said 
she, with a deep sigh, ' it is such a long way to come.' Oh I it is melancholy to see the 
ruin which ill-judging pride, and mis-timed parsimony, have brought upon this once lovely 
creature. I never approach the house without feeling my heart crushed as it were within 
me. 

" No ray of intelligence has ever been thrown upon the darkness which hangs over 
the fate of Maxwell and his ship. He never reached the Baltic ; and there can be litde 
doubt but that the ship must have foundered at sea ; but whether in consequence of the 
shifting of the cargo, or of any defect in the construction of the new vessel, or from what 
other cause, will in all probability remain lor ever unknown. Ellen's melancholy story is 
known to most people about here ; and the unfortunate girl is in consequence treated 
every where with kindness and respect Her approach seems to spread universal sadness ; 
and old and young, rich and poor, all pay the tribute e£ a ^h to the misfortunes of ' poor 
EUen BfaxwelL' " MAURICE PENN. 
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The Sun has sunk behind the western hills, 
Their rugged tops his last fidnt rays illume ; 
From dark'ning flowers, the evening dew distib. 
Around the wanderer's patii, a sweet perfume. 
Betraying still the birth-place of their bloom ; 
The amorous Bee bids fiureweD to the Rose, 
And hastes its honied treasure to entomb 
Within its secret cell ; and there repose, 
TilTthe blue sky in morning sj^endour glows. 

Oh ! who could ddnk, to gaze on this still scene, 
The deep'mng shaded and the scarce waving flowers, 
That here the restiess foot of man had been. 
Or that rude revel e'er disturb'd these bowers. 
To the lone mourner dear in twilight hours ; « 

When nought is heard, save the low-pealing knell. 
Ambition prone to daunt, howe'er it towers. 
The proudest heart may beat with gentler swell, 
Thus wam'd to bid its soaring hopes ferewell." 

E. B. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM THE ANCIENT LYRIC POETS. 

BY ROBERT HOffTOOM BRY. 

NoJI.* FROM ANACREON. 

THE PORTRAIT. 

T^ft^v i t<ru ytniov 

Xa^»Tf( vfTotrro vtio'eti, 

Aac. i£8. 

Master of die Rliodian art. 
Prince of painters to the heart ! 
Paint my absent Love for nle, 
While I tell her form to thee. 
First, we'll have her flaxen hair, 
With its soft and jetty glare ; 
If thy skill can so assume, 
Paint it |>reathing moist perfume : 
O'er her ripely-glowing cheek 
Let her forehead, white and sleek. 
Through the shady ringlets shine. 
Nestling there in glossy twine. 
Neither lose, nor trace with art, 
Where her eyebrows nicely part — 
Like her own, their fringed swoop 
Must o'er th' arching eye-lids dro(^. 
Make her eyes of burning beanos, 
Rayful as their livii^ gleams ; . 
Like Minerva's, rich and blue. 
With swimming fire, like Venus' too. 
Next,' paint her juicy cheek, and nose. 
Mingling, ivory vrith the rose : 
Seducing Hps, whose ruby glare * . ' ' 
Seems to sue a rifler there. 
'Neath her chin's voluptuous fold, 
Let her neck rise fair and bold ; * 

Round its swan-like symmetry. 
All the Graces nimbly fly. 
Last, robe her in a fine-wove dress, 
Of the violet's loveliness : 
Let her alabaster skin 
Show the msuden charms within. 
Stop: — there's life upon her cheek ! 
Perhaps the image soon will speak ! 
Sept. 11, 1826. • 



* I have, oa In No. 1 of the Translatloa* (see No. 3 of The Inspector), endeavoured to be as 
literal as possible. There Is, however, in Anacreon a tenderness— >so many of those motte* ddici^ 
— wbich DO En^h translation can perfecUy imitate. I believe there are many translations of this 
beautiful piece ; but in attempting mine, I had nothing but the Greek before me, that I might be 
as original at I amid. 
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ON THE 

TRUE CHARACTER OF CHARLES XH. OF SWEDEN. 

It has been the custom of historians, when writing of Charles XII., to regard him as 
little better than a madman : as one in whom reckless ambition nsurped the plaice of every 
better Yelling — whose Talour was rashness, and whose magrianinuty was impulse: one who 
-was- alike regardless of the true interests of his country, and the repose of mankind. Such 
a character by no means does fustice to this extraordinary man. It will be our present object 
to unfold iustrue pretensions, to have a space allotted to him in the immortal records which 
•preserve the achievements of illustrious men. , 

Fired, in early youth, from the perusal of the lives of Alexander and Csesar, (monarchs 
whom, as Voltaire says, he emulated in all but their vices) he evinced not many signs of 
•extraordinary- abilities, until the memorable conspiriiMiy of the three northern powers kindled 
-the latent energies which slumbered in his bosom, and roused Ids soul to action* It is here 
•worthy of remark, that although he hesitated not to avow his determination never to involve 
<his< subjects in an unjust war, he declared his fixed determination of sul^ugating his- enemies, 
' and no potentate who ever existed, could have struggled more arduously to effect his purpose. 
To follow Charles in his career of victory, would perhaps be only goli^ needlessly over the 
ground of history ; but a few of the steps by wMch his arms rose to a pinnacle of greatness, 
only equalled by a late celebrated despot, may be recapitulated with adwntage. The siege 
and capture of Copenhagen seemed the animating spur to Charles's ambition, and formed 
the commencement of a series of brilliant campai^ almost unprecedented in the annals of 
xmilitary renown. Since the times of Ninus, SemJramis, and Scaostris, in the infimt ages of 
the" world, more extensive scenes of warfiure may have sometimes occurred ; but never were 
the arms of a victorious diieftain crowned with a more rapid series of success, never did they 
carry more terror in their progress. For the space of nine years he^ traversed Poland, 
Lithuania, IJvonia,'and Saxony, and approached so near to the capital tf Germany, as to, exdte 
much consternation in th^ inhabitants. The rapidity of his marches rather resembled, it is 
said, an excursion through the dominions of an ally, than an advance through an enemy's 
country, surroundied by hostile armies. His movements in Saxony and Poland were 
indeed unprecedented in the history of campaigns, nor have they been equalled in any 
subsequent age. Wherever the forces of his rival appeared, they were kttacked and 
vanquished by the King of Sweden before the main body of his troops had time to engage. 
No rivers could slacken or. stem his progress ; no barriers could impede- for a single day the 
march of his troops. like Alexander at the passage of the Granicus, he. threw. himself at 
the head of his horse, into the widest streams, although the enemy stood on the opposite 
shore' drawn up in great force to receive him. Nothing could withstand the activity of hb 
movements, or the impetuosity of his charges ; when unhorsed in the midst of the enemy's 
ranks, he fought on foot ; and wherever he turned his sfeps, victory dedded in his favor. But 
the fortune of Charles proved at length inconstant, and one disastrous campaign completed Ills 
' downfidl. Fixed, unalterably, in Ids determination of dethroning his ancient rival, the Csar, 
he advanced, whilst the year was already declining, into Russia, unmindfol that he must not 
only stem the opposition of his enemies, but also wage an unequal conflict with the elements. 
His good fortune accompanied him in Ids passage over the Boristow and the Desna ; and he 
at length drove the Muscovites back upon the shores of. the Boristenes, which tliey passed 
with tiie utmost precipitation. The memorable chastisement which Charles had formerly 
inflicted upon them at Narva, was not forgotten, and so great was their haste to escape from 
his victorious arms, that their march rather resembled a rout than a retreat The Russians, 
however, made it their policy to lay waste the country, and Charles soon found himself 
reduced to the extremity of fiimihe. * Incredible difficulties and hardships, from this time, 
awaited him. His reinforcements of ammunition and men were every where attacked;, his 
artillery sunk in swamps and morasses, and large bodies of his troops rendered ineffective 
through excessive coldj until his evil genilis accomplished hb ruin at f^towa, leaving behind 
him a memorable lesson to the ambition of princes, never to sufl^r an uninterrupted series of 
long success to tempt, them to an entire neglect of tiie dictates of prudence. 

. Led by that invincible and extravagant courage, which animated him confidentiy to 
anticipate victory where all mankind, except himself, would have predicted defeat and ruin, 
what shall we say of the character of Charles ? What are < his pretensions to that heroic 
grandeur of soul — that elevation and disinterestedness of thinking, which have, in former 
ages, distingubhed those who led the armies of the ancient republics ? Had the King of 
Sweden conquered at Pultowa, supposing his conduct to have previously been precisely .the 
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same, there is no questioii but his character would liaTe occupied a very ^iBsrent place in^ 
history. Success seems often necessary, in order to fiinush fiurth the character of the 
fonsummatf hero ; and liere was the mott disastrous fiulnre. TliiB ftUure, as it accomplished 
his utter luin, seemed likewise to throw a bias over the minds of the cfaroniclerB of his 
period, whose s ent i ment we may suppose in turn influenced the future historian. Thus have 
Ids most gkwioufachieTenftnts (if indeed the epithet glorious may be allowed to die lanrdled 
•diievements of oonqneraa) been tarnished; and his sun wlUch set in that fiOal battle, 
thrown even in its memory under an edipsop fiom which it has not emeiged. I am not 
4esliotts of being conodered pnCBssedly as an apologist for the character of CSiarles XIL»but 
I would frin attempt to view this very extraordinary man as he oii^ to be viewed by history. 
As a mere InilitBry character, his name stands on the very higfaest ground. In personal 
valour, intrepid and heroic, almost beyond all other conquerors who ever ezisted; by a 
peculiar anangement of the human mind, his amUtion secured not so much for the 
enlargement of empire, or the lust of territorial possession, as the wisdom, or the vanity, 
(ftr die sentiment partakes of both) of rising above every monarch of the dvilised world. 
His was the proud satisfiwtton of giving away crowns to those who appeared to merit them. 
Animated by this feeling, which placed him on a summit of greater elevation than almost 
all other warilke potentates, who have usually mora interested aims, he might be saUL to 
have looked down on '*low ambition," as fi>rming the ordinary ingredient of £e *' pride of 
kings," and to rise proportionaUy to a scale, on which, with very few exceptions, he may 
be said to stand alone. Magnanimous as well as brave : — ^if diere have been few his 
equals in intrepidity, there have been, peihaps, still fewer who have preserved that high- 
reaching tone of moral and disinterested sentiment, which taught him tiuough life to hold 
dangers and permnal hardships in utter contempt His aim appean to have been not so 
much to atteitt' riches and honors, as a character of heroism^ rarely precedented in the 
annals of feme. A mighty stake was pending upon the suooeis of his arms, and die eyes 
of all Burope were Intetidy fixed upon their progress* Viewing his conqneats, a* vre must, 
in the Ight of a system of retaliadon, more than as the result of unprovoked aggression, 
we afi dbo compelled to admit that, if the heroism of Charles vtm a mmuM, (and what 
other anmigement of moral thinking produced Alexander, Gssar, or Tamertamt) it was 
one whidi combined^ in a very uncommon degree, that elevation of vievrs, that grandeur of 
aoul, whkh, vrfaenevcr it is met vrith, is (probably from its rare oceurrenoe) instanUy 
eulogised and admired. With all reasonable allowances, iherefere, fer hia inflenlnUty of 
temper, wUch, however, no more merits to be branded with the epithet of obstinacy, than 
die same feeling in many other despotic heroes, lUs sudden caprices, and the radi acts, 
something akin to knight errantry, to which they often precipitated him, his just 
pretensions as a military conqueror stand on the hig^best ground ; but the disasters vrfaich 
mined all his hopes at Pultowa, and threw liis glory under a doud, proved that^ even vrith 
the monarch, whose name had struck terror through continental Europe i who, at the head 
of a few Swedes, humbled the House of Austria; who dictated bvrs to the King of Denmark 
in his capital ; who gave away the crown of Poland ; and drove away the Csar of Muscovy, 
as 8 fugitive, to a predpitBte retreat, whenever he chose to shew himself; that even vntii 
audi a monarch, a continued series of success is requisite^in order to preserve those laurds 
from feding wfaidi his-valor had won, but whicfa adversity is soaoetiines apt to tarnish. 

Charles has also laboured under an imputation of insensibility of character, that is, 
(for we suppose it amounts to this) that he shared not the moral a&etions in common vritii 
the great heroes of other times. But, having glanced at his career of action, and his 
motives of action, (as fer as motiom can be iq»parent) if we advert to his private conduct 
and deportment, he does not yield in the display of human sympatbles, or in generonty of 
feeling, to those whom history has more kmdly panegyrized. 

After the battle of Narva, where his youthful, and perhaps his most brillant^ laiureU were 
vron, Charles recdved the most distingubhed general officers of the Russian Eminra, who 
crowded to surrender at^his feet with as easy a pditeness, and as obliging an air, as if he had 
been paying them honors at an entertainment at his own Court. With a generosity 
impolitic in itself yet honorable to his character, he conducted the subalterns who had 
fought against him across the river Narva, to their respective homes ; thus releasing without 
ransom, and without conditions, a host that still outnumbered his own Uttie army more than 
eight to one. He returned the general officers thdr swords, supplied them with money, and 
treated them with every markNif dviUty— a deportment which he maintained widi so 
httie of ostentation, and so unusual a modesty, that his enemies were struck with 
astonishment at a tone of thinking whicfa they could not appreciate, while his friends knew 
how to admire that generous spirit in a monarch which Hi«/aiw^ to insult the feUenfectuaes 
of an adversary. 
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After having overthrown the Khig of PoUnd in the plains of Clisson, and when he was 
approaching Cracow as a conqueror, Ch!i dtisens had the telberity to shut their gates against 
him : he quickly took the dty by storm ; but so fiur fix>m evincing a vindictive spirit against 
the inhabitants, that, as fiur as thdr personal safety was concerned, he treated them vrith 
great humanity. 

In that same battle when the brave Duke of Holstein vraa killed, Charles was no 
sooner informed of his death, than he covered his fiM^e with his hands, and was observed to 
ahed tears; although this tribute was short, as, recovering himself, he immediately, at the 
head of hu cavalry, sparred fanto the thickest ranks of the enemy. 

Two more instances may 8u£Boe.~»In his private interriews with the envoys and 
ambassadors of fixreign courts, (and most of the European States crowded to do him 
homage) he treated them with open and unsuspecting intimacy, although he occasionally 
delivered himself in pubUc vrith die haughtiness of a conqueror. 

Of a similar character was his demeanour during his extraordinary viat to Augustus 
at Dresden ; unattended, and in a manner defenceless, he treated him with all the confidence 
and generous warmth of an ally and brother. These were certainly nd prooft of .insensibility ; 
on the contrary, were the sure indications of a generosity of spirit, to which few conquerors 
have any pretensions. 

For the rest, — in temperance, moderation, and simplicity of life, and the constancy 
vrith which he adhered to that rigid economy which he deemed consistent with the 
character he had assumed, he excelled, perhaps, all other conquerors. In this respect, he 
might have looked down with proud superiority upon bis rival Peter, whose irregularities in 
hours of leisure, were by no means the least among the exceptionable parts of his character i 
but unlike Hannibal at Capua, the King of Sweden remuned stationary, vrith his army, a 
whole year in the heart of Saxony, dictating laws to various courts, strictiy, in every 
particular, observing the same regimen as though he were encompassed with dangers, and 
already in the &ce of a most poweiful enemy. He rose, we are tifld, at four each morning, 
drank no wine, sat at table but a quarter of an hour, exercised hu troops every day, and, under 
circumstances in which other monarchs would have relaxed, " knew," as Voltaire has 
expressed it, '' no other pleasure but that of making Europe tremble." 

Such was Charles, at least such he must be viewed by the discriminative observer of 
character, as it developes itself in the several ways of human action. The career of his 
glory, however, was to be temunatcd in the midst of these laurels, which he so honestiy won 
from his adversaries. His ardour in surmounting difficulties, his contempt of dangers, his 
generous disregard of personal comforts, and that greatness d thinkmg which animated and 
inspired him on most occasions, colipled vrith the soaring nature of hb aims and ends, and 
his invincible resolution and fi>rtitude, concur to givo him the ascendancy we have been 
disposed to asrign to him. Magnanimous, generous, and brave, his character (except in the 
case of the unfortunate Patteul) stands untarnished by the imputation of cruelty ; and, if he 
afterwards contended for the dominion, he certainly must be allowed, during the former part 
of his career, to have fought for liberty. Alexander, in his career of victory, was the 
aggressor, and fought solely for dominion ; but the King of Macedon's fortune accompanied 
him to the last, yet was he guilty of as many extravagant acts of temerity as the King of 
Sweden. Had ^exander sustained an utter defeat at Arbela, when the posture of his affidrs, ' 
with regard to victory, was as fortunate as Charles' when he drove the Czar before him in his 
dominions, his campaigns would probably as abruptiy have terminated, But, whereas the 
former half opposed to him an enervated host, encumbered with gold and silver, and 
glittering vrith all the pageantry of the east; the latter had to contend with a disciplined 
army, with troops inured to sendee and every hardship, and commanded by Peter the Great. 
Charles the FiiUi, of the Empire, abdicated a throne to whose dignity and splendour he had 
essentially contributed; but Charles the Twelfth, by a singular elevation of soul, shewed a 
contempt for honors and dignities whilst he was di4K)8ing of throniBSi and must be owned, 
in this particular, to stand without a paralleL ALCIPHRON. 

Melhham, 
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MORNING. 



How £ur and gay 

The scene appears ! 
The red sun cheers 

The rising day. 
The dewy mountain. 
The crystal fountain, 
Are glitteriog bright 
In orient light ! 

The lark that floats 
Serene on high, 
And fills the sky 

With cheerful notes ; 



The shepherds singing, 
The l^t bells ringing. 
In union sweet 
The morning greet. 

Oh ! who could rove 
At such an hour. 
By shrub and flower. 

In meed or grove. 

Without revealing 

Responsive feeling, 

WhUe Nature's voice 

Bids man rejoice. 

D. L. R. 



SONNET 

ON VIEWING A MINIATURE. 

Ah I dear resemUanoe ! now my bosom fiiend i 

Phantom of her no more ! of her I love ! 

With whom I'd gladly soar to realms above. 
Where lovers meet in bliss that knows no end ; 
And where theur beings with iheur wishes blend. 

Her smile was such as seraphs might approve. 

Her eyes with sparkling lustre oft did rove 
0*er evening's spangled arch, and might contend 
To rival day, as they outshone the night 

Ah ! fondly teasing phantom ! hence away ! 
dr call firom yon bright sphere of orient light 

One tender glance, one transitory ray. 
To cheer my pensive mind and aching si^. 

And yield with hope a dark and lingering day. 



IMPROMPTU 

ON PARTING. WITH SOME FRIENDS. 

Fill high th6 goblet ere we part, 
Crown it with a sparkling brim; 

A health will cheer the mourner's heart, 
While you say, fiurewell I to him. 

Many a pulse his heart will beat. 
Many sighs of absence pain : — 

But when in song and glee you meet, 
Drink his image home again I 

Renew the smiles of other years. 
That fellowship that bound us ; 

The meeting bliss — the honest tears, 
That parting shed around us I 

Then fill the goblet ere we part. 
Crown it with a sparkling brim; 

A healthful cheer the mourner's heart, 
While you say, fiurewell ! to him. 



M. 
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MODERN DANDIES, OR NEUTRAL TINTS, FOR 1826. 



»» 



" Ton honor. 



Neither Cuvier, nor Goldsmith , nor any other naturalisti has 
mentioned in his work . an animal of the dandy genus ; and yet it * 
deserves a place in the list of Dame Nature's prolific offspring,' as being 
a singular compound of brute-like imbecility, and reasonable faculties. 
Perhaps the greatest resemblance of this animal is the Orang-ou-tang, 
that rambles the wilds and deserts, and is remarkably attached to 
mimicry, and every kind of apish assumption ; it ii also frequently 
known to discharge the functions of women after a salutary taming 
and refinement. In this latter case, the striking resemblance between 
the monkey and the dandy must be immediately acknowledged; 
although the female accomplishments, and adapted modifications, are ^ 
superior in the latter to those of the former. But we will exile all 
allegory, and jocular imaginings, and really become somewhat serious ; 
for we are on a very sensitive and cie/ica^e subject, by far too important 
to be lightly spoken of — it shall have its due from me. 

When Juvenal wrote his fiery satires, and fulminated them agaiilst ' 
the luxurious cruelties of Nero, and the gormandizing depravities of 
his successor, Domitian, Rome was considered as the most voluptuous 
retreat of vice, efFemtnacy, and every enervating passion | luxury and 
dffiuence even committing more ravages on the state, than war coula ever 
have effected*. Among the enumerated efieminences, the disgusting' 
modes of dress are described with becoming detestation; but I doubt 
(allowing for the advanced state of society, its polish, and its tact of 
elegant refinement, and, above all, the different institutions of reltgien) 
if the Romans then produced a more debased set of soft, strait-laced, 
waxen images, intended for men, than does the present most glorious 
century. The Roman rakes appeared to preserve some modest quantum 
of sense and discernment amid their wildest freaks of degeneracy; 
but those who grace our country, add to the profligacy of the rake, the 
conceited fopperies and senseless idiotcy of the dandy !— *'^ momtrum 
horrendum /" As it may be urged that every age produces its monsters ; 
that fashion and dress in the present times, by no mea^s equal the fantastic 
vacillations, and grotesque caprices, of our fashionable ancestors, it 
will not be impolitic just to recur to a few q^ their follies in habiliments ; 
their dress may be less tasteless, but it will not be found of so lascivious 
a cast as that which graces the ** exquisites*' of the day. 

The origin of many fashions, Mr. D'Israeli properly remarks^ was 
an egndeavour to conceal some deformity of the inventors. Patches 
were invented in Edward the Vlth's time by a foreign lady, who thas 
ingeniously covered an ugly wen in her neck. Charles the Vllth of 



" Ssevior armis 

Luxuria incubuit victumque ulciscitur orbem.'* 

Y 2 
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France introduced long coats to hide his crooked calves. Shoes of an 
outraj^ous length were invented by Henry Plataganet, to hide a 
protuberance in his foot. On the contrary, others hav^ invented fasUons 
to bedeck their peculiar charms with additional gprace. Isabella of 
Bavaria, whose alabaster skin was greatly admired, introduced the 
fashion of unbaring the shoulders and part of the neck. 

Fashions have often been reversed in their use at different times. 
BagA were ariginalhf worn in France only en diihabUk and visits of 
cciremony ; the hair wa^ fastened with a ribbon, and *' spread like a 
meteor*' over the shoulders. The present fashion is exactly the reverse : — 
The ladies' polls resemble — excuse the resemblance^ it is too apposite to 
be omitted — the hinder parts of a little bantum cock ! In 1735, hats 
lyere not worn ; and what is termed a chapeau de braSf was used instead. 
In 1745, the fashionables wore hats no great deal larger than china 
slop-basons : in 1755, they wore an exceeding large Qne, as may -be 
seen in Jeffery's curious '* Collection of Habits," &c. 

Long beards and bushy mustacbios were formerly quite the rage ; 
and Queen Eletoor was much disgusted with Louis VII. for cropping 
his head, and shaving his beard. But some have entertained a respect 
for hairy chaTm9, founded on something beyond an acquiescence with the 
rfigaing fkshion. In a book called the ^' Elements of Education^" 
published in 1640, it is remarked, " I have a favorable opinion of that 
youag; gentleman who is curious in fine mnstaehiasi the time he employs 
m adjusting, dressing, and curling them is no lost time, for the more he 
cpntemplates his. ^^ust^hios, the more his mind.will cherish,, and be 
animated by masctdine and courageous notions r The author would not 
be of this opihion exactly, were he in existence now, an,d could see the 
unmanly creatures who stick their bushy mustachios on thi^ir faces, to 
appeax-^what ? — military I ! Few of them would havei the courage of 
Gulliver to attack a room full of mice and cats. But more of this 
presently, after a few other words on departed fashion. 

In Queen ]SHzabeth*s reign, it was fashionable for gentlemen to 
bMry thtenmelves.in breeches of a ridiculous size^ 'the bucks (there were 
no *' eaoguinies" then) resembled images, with their beads peeping from a 
sack. The ladies, who never degenerate from the follies of th^ opposite 
sex, yi their turn invented large hoop farthingales. We are indebted to 
tbaJt flimsy natitm, the French, for the introduction of many fSetsbiona. 
The reign of Charl^ II. abounded with French fashions, although the 
Puritans severely censured them, by observing the reverse of all they 
condemned. '^ When courtiers wore monstrous wigs, they cut their 
h^ir short ; when they adopted hats with broad plumes, they clapt on 
round black caps, and screwed up their pale religioiis faces ; and when 
shoe-buckles were Revived, they wore stnnga to their shoes." A satirist 
thus deftdibes a buck of thirty years gone* *\A qoat of light green, 
with sleeves too small for the arms, and buttons too high for the 
sleeves ; a pair of Manchester fine stuff breeches^ without money in 
the pockets; clouded silk stockings, but no legs; a dub of hai^r behind 
larger than the head that carries it ; a hat of the size of sixpence, on 
a block not worth a farthing." From this curious memorial of human 
follies it will be seen, that amid all the buffooneries of past days, there 
was not so many squeexinff, mnuldingi and enenoatmg arts practised, as 
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there are by the beaux wkich grace our Bond Streets, and other resort^ 
of foplangt and monkeys. 

I have chosen to denominate the dandies of the day, ^* Neutra} 
Tints/' because they partake of the shades of fmak and fomak cbH* 
rangers :<^ali the bounping imperiousness of the one, without its bonorr 
able hftrdihood-r-all the mock and wheedling effeminacies of the otber» 
vithont its natural blandishments. They are the most nauseous 
Qompound of vanity, conceit, impudence, and stupidity. I would hj 
far prefer the spectacle of a bear or elephant attempting to admire 
bimi^eif before a mirror, to coming in contact widi a regular trained 
dandy, atmed all over with external foppishness, and whosi^ head^ like 
bis pockst> is seldom filled but with banrawed ^oodf. However, I hutm 
been unfditunate enough to come in contact with exquisites, ^nd think 
I oaiL contrive to paint one that shall be no bad representation of the 
originaU 

You may tell a dandy at a great distance, from the positive strut 
and pliant movements of his person. Swelling like an airrtigbt 
bladdiBr, with his nose pointed like an astronomer's when gazing at 
heaven's luminaries, he approaches you in the confidence of fuU-blowt) 
and all'-convincing personal attributes: he does not deign. to cast K 
glance at you*; but you must mark his distance from you. nor presume to 
restrain his swagger, ^y not keeping out of his way, or a rrown that would 
grtice a sultan's brow, announces his dfiended digbity, &nd the twirl of 
a stick, straight as his body, threatens one of your eyes if you remove 
not from its direction. A dandy is never comfortably at ea$e, althoughi 
bis glossy demeanour, and the voluble twist of his limbs, would feign 
convince you so. There is not any thing about the aniin^ that is not 
Studied and assumed: he is made of patchwork, ana every patch 
requires attention ; in short, a complete piece of mechanism, composed 
of every thing but conimon Sense and understanding. 

First, we will begin with the tkiMg*8 head and face. The head is 
well plastered with ointments and oils, and may be compared to an 
oily lump of lead, covered over with a wig : samuch is the oil used, 
that the f* Macassar" ndan isNindebted to dandies' pates for his fortune 
and greasy celebrity. Of course, erery hair has had the nicest mauual 
and brush-skill bestowed on it; and moulded to the different positions with 
fM( much care as Caa6va would have ^aped the drapery of the Graces. 
Whifn Nature has denied a handsome covering of hair, or if she has 
given them one of a bad colour, or sti^bborn thickness, an artificial 
bunch of ringlets is worn instead*. These ringlets, according ail fashion 
goverps the position of the hat, protrude either on both sides, or eUe 
they swell forth on the one^ while the bat is cocked on the other to 
allow ^lem full display: — so much for the hairy regulation^. A 
thorough-bred dandy's fice, were it not for the difference in size, would 
do far' an infi^t's instead of a man's. It is smoothed, polished, 
kad painted into a-fiammy humid softness; unhealthy in its appearance. 
and equally sickly in its temperament, though smirched with rouge, and 

* -*• - ^^ . . .. . '. -^ ' - . ^> 

* A false front of hair actually fell from a fopling^s liead some time since in Hyde 
Park. If the head had fallen with it, society would have had no reason to lament the loss 
of an empty craninm. 
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richly pampered with cosmetict. To me, it always appears a bloodless 
fleshy 1nas<jue from a visage-manufactory, and ready to burst like the 
shining skm of a ripe apple. So many artificial applications to the 
skin of the face, generally produce pustules, and similar annoying 
excrescences: but there is a remedy! — court-plaster, neatly shaped 
into ovals, circles, or squares, will conceal all ; nay, these black con- 
veniences are of themselves considered as interettiMg accompaniments 
to the charms of the visag^. A dandy's dress is, like all else belonging 
to hksk ; intended to attract, by the gracefulness of its fit, and the super- 
ficial beauties of its composition. But mercy on us ! who, but one. of 
the dandy genus, would submit to the tortures of wearing it, and the 
toilsome minuteness in putting it on? In order to appear shapely, and^ 
As he thinks, irresistibly comely and engaging to the ladiea, he must..be 
encased in a pair of stays! Hear it, ye gods! a man pinched into a 
pair of stays ! ! How much more becoming would be a strait waistcoat! 
These stays, as dandies and non-dandies know (for we must mark 
4istinctions), are contrived for tapering the waist in a shape very thin 
and eleeanUy round, in order to effect a symmetrical contrast between 
the smidlness of the waist, and the protrusion of Uie hip. Then for 
Us boots :-^why they are generally as tight and binding as Chinese 
shoes. A dandy will tacitly endure tortures to sport a ^ot " elegant 
and small." 

To complete the external accoutrements of the dandy, he 
generally hangs from his neck a quizzing-glass: this is worn hot to 
assist his blindness, (though dandies are generally blind enough) 
but to coniummate the fop! — that he may quiz the ladies as they 
pass; as if they were a vulgar piece of curiosity; What a graceful 
image a tall six-foot creature looks, standing on the tip of His toe, 
bending his pasteboard back a little forward, and his outstretched nepk, 
to stare at a woman !-— what a jackanapes ! I almost forgot the snuff- 
box : this, too, is rarely dispensed with ; the lid is generally painted 
with indecorous figures, to indicate the owner's taste! 

There is, however, one virtue with dandies — consistency: Their 
minds, supposing them of the real (freed — and I allude to none but 
these — are of like stamp with their dress and person ; showy, taudry,- 
and calculated to attract the admiration of the silly and indiscriminate. 
A man of sense and feeling could i^ot be punished more than by being 
doomed to pass a complete hotur with a band of exquisites. In prin- 
ciples, they are for the most part ruffians ; in heart, rakes, seducers, 
and swindling profligates. Their conversation is either a tissue. of 
obscenities, lascivious jokes, disgusting allusions, and indelicate, puns; 
or else it consists of thundering threats against ** that fellow," torrents 
of abuse and idle scurrilities against ** that rascal/^ or . rapturous 
communications concerning *' fresh game;"- T could make the picture 
-tnore complete; but time and. paper would be badly employed. I'have 
painted them strongly enough for their image to be recognised ; and. I 
thiiftk most who r«ad this article wiU agree with me, that modern 
dandies, are not bad specimens of the absurdities and follies of a 
luxurioiis age. So much for ** Neutral Tints for X826." . . R. ^. 
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A DAUGHTER'S APOSTROPHE TO A DEPARTED MOTHER, 

[by ro»eet montoomsry.] 

1. 

If gentle spirits rapt away 

To their unclouded sphere, 
May hear affection fondly pray^ 

Or see a mourner's tear ; 

«. 

Pure spirit I floating realms of love, 
' Beyond this earthy wild, 
Shed down sweet influence from above, 
To bless thine orphan child ! 

3. 



As oft at pensive eve I roam, 

Thine imagt oomei to me ; 
While &ncy paints the tranquil home. 

And sighs— remember thect 

4. 

The smile that rambled o*er thy cheek, 

And shamed the pang of art, 
The mellow tones I heard thee speak^ 

StiU linger nmnd my heart. 

5. 

The glowing welcome of thine eye, 

The fon^bess of thy fear^ 
The meek-bome anguish in thy Agh, 
. The pity in thy tear — . 

6. 

The soft reluctance in that frown 
. That won me e'er it changed ; 
The glanoe that bowed tl^e spirit down. 
When buoyantly it ranged— - 

r. 

The lips that charmed each nuuden woe. 
And bade the smUe to play; 
' Nor left the burning tears to flow. 
But kissed them all away U— 

Oh ! these, aJld all Ay sweeter love, 

Shed round my chUdhood's days^ 
Oft bear me to that home above 

Where thine elysinm lays :— 

9. 

If thou canst hear my orphan prayer. 

My weeping fondness see, 
Thou know'st I sigh to enter Thin, 

And be. at rest with Ibee ! 
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MY BIRTH-PLACE. 



** sun M I tlew cMh weU-kBOWB sceBt, 
Think wbat to now, and what bath bMf^ 
Smom m, to mo, of an bereft. 
Solo frioBda, thy wooda and Btrcama irere left.*' 

SCOTT. 

The lovt of our country ha» Justly enough be«B celebrated and admired in every age 
and dime. In Its praise, oraton have exerted their eloqi^ent^e, and poets employed the fire 
and winnlngness of verse. But* if patriotism be a virtue so laudal^Ie, surely the mora 
unobtrusive, yet milder, love of our Inrtb-place, which if merely a gentle modificatica of the 
same passion, is worthy of nearly the same praise, tt is deduced ftom the same origin, 
and nourished by a similar £ervor of feeling. Our country, in &ct, may be compared to 
aome heathen teraplo'-our birth-place to the idol, that is worshipped within iL The 
sentiments which bfaid us to bodi, are established by reason, and haUovod by observance, 
and both are usually connceted with eadi other. The latter, however, predominates where 
the former, owing to the absence of neces«ty, is almost dormant. The latter stimulates those 
whom, on account of their confined sphere of action, and firom die want of excitement, the 
finrmer but very seldom effectually rnwhes. For mine own part, I dare say I have my due 
ahaie of patriotic affection, but I always was, and still am, particularly attached to the place 
of my birth; nor has that partiality been weakened' by Uie intervention of time, or other 
incidental circumstances : 

« Like snnililM Imtra in tile HU. 
Tho* tnm'd aside, ^tto sunshhi)e sfciU." 

Never shall I fotget the grief which I suffered when I was first called away fiwm it. I 
bade it adieu with a lover's fondness, and my mind was weighed down by heavy forebodings 
and saddening apprehensions, which not even the gay prospects around me, nor the still 
more brilliant anticipations in which I had indulged, could altogether counterbalance. Time, 
of (»urse, softened this poignant feelings but stm the remembrance of my native village, its 
tpo^ and pastimes, haunted my waking, and sometimes my sleeping hours, and, with 
minted eagerness and anxiety, I looked finrward to ^e day when I should see it again. 
That day at length arrived, and I will not attempt to describe the emotions I experienced, 
when I did once more behold the land of my fiithers. Eadi countenance was recognised with 
pleasure— each ready hand spontaneously grasped, for joy makes us forget distinctions, and 
when the mind is excited we become regardless of the duties of custom, and the afifectetion 
of fbshion. After I had remained a diort hour or two in the house, where my eyes first 
beheld the light, I visited every well-remembered spou Some were endeared by recollections 
of joys that were gone, ay ! and some by sorrows that were past; but the former thrilled my 
soul, like the sounds of very pleasant mode— the lat^ merely toudied (t^ like the last faant 
dying echo of the same harmony. I sought eivwy walk, thmmgh whldi I had perambulated 
in my days of childidi recklessness and boyidi haiiSh^, and along whieh I Ind sauntered 
in the cheerful, yet contemplative, hours of yoQth, wheniiinay fkiats on airy wings, tike a 
meteor on the, bosom of a summer cloud, and tiie mind yidds to unsubstantial and illusive 
antidpations. Each succesnve varying view of flowery meadows, relieved by stagnant pools, 
and the windings of the murmuring river—- of wood-cioWnfed hieights, and shadowy vales — 
of distant mountains, and the nearer cottagesy was looked at with angmanted gratification and 
deepened sensations. Many ** a grown-up aduool b<qr " can easily guess how I £dt, when I 
saw, after so long an absence, the rtamomd spo| vrhm I had pored over and thumbed my 
horn-hook, and learned the ingenious art of forming pot-hook», and making (I should say 
trying to make) ttraight itrofui. But my andent master, " so skilled to rule," was no 
more : that arm was nerveless, and that voke mute, that used to cha4K|se the truant, and 
rouse the sluggard. Nor were the dnirch-yardand c^^ itqdf /orgQtfen. They are places 
which I always visit, wherever I go ; it wip i^ot, the^rf , ptjobf^e tiwf I should neglect 
them when attached to so endeared a place. Tl^ey yr^tfi yUtP^ 9t.«A appropriate time — 
they were vidted in the evening, on the close of a fine summer day, when the aspect of 
nature is neither lively nor gloomy, but delicate Mad beautiful, and withal as soft af.thit 
genuine seat of tenderness, a woman's heart— -when the landscape around seems, as it were, 
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tl> eflgendermedlttiion» tnd to s^nnpatlpize Vrifeh htt^iaii woe. Nbt .to d«^It ax^ teller on 
znyowB partiality for mjf birth-place, erery part of it, and erery scene around it, were 
rendered pleasing by retrospection : and now, casting aside what may be termed egotism and 
vanity, I may safely assert, that the same fbeUngs actuate every bosom in a greater or less 
d^egree, and tiiat tlu» principle is not only vivid, but eildilring — hot only atdent attd 
Ui£e|>endent, but puife and exalted* To the peasiUt, his sequestered village contains happitocia 
itself i and to the dtiseni the bustle of a crowded place conveys the same sentiment: 

** Whei«*i8c we roam. 
Our first, best country i» at home." 

In almost every case, a depaiftise litotn th» placiB o^ our bittb fbr any Iett|^ of time H 
gfdevous and saddening— the return to it is genendly agreeable \ ot if sbrrow haveihteryeiied) 
and misfortune meanwhile been busy, it breeds a melancholy species of pleasure. Nor need 
vre wonder at this ; it is frequently the hereditary abode or our ancestors and parentis — ^its 
scenes are usually the witnesses of our earliest enjoyments : tihere our expanding aAbctloni 
sire exerdsed, our balnts taioulded-^^and there, thoHigh aifber-tixhes or e^eAts may ehangd 
them, our iodination^ tempers-, and passions^ are fpr tlie most part developed. AU long to 
^emd their declining years where their infant jones were passed, and fondly hi^e that at. last 
they may mingle their dust witli that deat to' them in times gone by, in that peaceful, quiet 
churcli-yard, which they used to reverence and admire. To this, however, I look forward, 
though I'fear even that last sad satisiMtion wiD be denied me; fdr never, most probably, shall 
1 revisit my nattive place, 

'* THat spot of taith tupnmety btMt, 
A dearer, sweeter spot, than all the rest )** 

or behold the landscape, that beamed so brightly on the morning 1 departed from it. 
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THE BEtttAYBO. 



'* Plus ffigri ex abito viri^ quam ex advehUi-voluptatis c^i." 

Plaut. Amphit. 
Thy treachery wounded more than love did charm I 

We ne^d not resort to the unenlightened periods of society, or the 
ntore enthnsiastic ages of chivdry and romance^ for pictures of misery 
to lament over^ or for sorry tales to excite the sympathy of a tsar. If 
^e nineteenth centory be removed from the sd>rupt bratalities of 
former times, it daily prodtiees characters of a polished ferocity, iHiose 
basii, however concealed by li reAn^ superstmetave, is founded on the 
aanre depraved principles which wantoned ih the breast of a barbarian. 
ButiBch is the gloss of «iife0/iii^ fashion, so indtScruninadnig is its censare 
and jqpfplause, that the gentle victim is often crushed with contempt^ 
\Hiile &e destroyer goes unr^proved, and^-Hiharae on the truth that 
corroborates the assertion — frequently caressed I 

Custom not only feconcfles depravity to the opinions of men^ but it 
hardens at the same time the tenderest sympathies of hinnahity; WM: 
I am about to relate, is no occurrence of romantic creation-; it fiasses 
frequently before our eyea; w6 hbar t^ mdancholy eittcdmstancM, HM, 
soikietimea deign to throw a glance of pity when it croises us in our 
ramblings.; but fern, very /etc, ar^ there, so ihoulAed to the gtnUe 
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attributei of benevolence, a» to apply reprehension where U u wimt 
meriiedt and drop a tear of mercy over the destinies of the betrayed. 

It would be something beyond an excusable weakness for me to 
4uloooole the cause of indiscretion^ however I might condole with the 
sufferer ; silence in this case would be the most charitable tenderness : but 
where is the man who thinks, and does not regret to observe the little 
distinction now paid in the maledictions and judgments pronounced 
over the frailties of humanity ? — I allude more particularly to those of 
women. In their most deplorable aberrations, they ought to awakep, at 
least, a feeling allied to pity, and his heart must be made of very stem 
stuff, who does not molli^ resentment on beholding her remorse. When 
a man commits an act oi flagrancy, he has energies to support him, and 
resources for a refuge, to which women can never retreat. They, from 
the laws which govern their sex, are condemned to bear a more solitary 
lot :— embosomed in the secrecy of anguish, repentance must work its 
renovation, or despair rankle on an aching heart Notwithstanding their 
comparative lonehness of fortune, when the young and innocent, the 
impassioned creature of deep and fervid love, deviates from the ways of 
virtue, how harsh and unmodified are the censures of either sex on the 
fallen sister I as if the stabs of treachery were not of tkemgelvee ample 
wounds for her ill-fated lot. 

When women love, they are the most pliable and submissive crea- 
tures imaginable. They have fixed their doating bosom's affection on an 
object, and it at once becomes the idol of its inmost sigh^-they partake 
of a fancied union, and anticipate its luxuries — to their fond hearts a 
beloved one is their world, where all that is delightful, all that is charming, 
i? centered. When present, they fondle their gazes to his meeting eyes ; 
when absent, they recal bis image, and idolize the visionary resemblance. It 
is thus that we may account for the unfortunates whose lavish and trusting 
fondness meets with a villain who is base enough to betray it. Seldom 
is it that any woman endowed with the sentiments of virtue, ever dreams 
of seduction when^ri^ she fixes her affections : she cannot anticipate an 
event, the innocency of her heart, and the admiration for her lover, 
equally rejects. How is it then that we hear of so many frail victims? 
With very rare exceptions, it is the man who is the cause of female ruin. 
By the tenderest acquiescence to all her little whims and playful fancies, 
by constant professions of love and sentiment, and an overweening 
delicacy in the least performances of Love's offices, he gradually 
identifies himself with her he professes to adore : his love overpowers 
her every other consideration, but the tenderest anxiety to oblige, 
observe, and gratify him. Like a beautiful path decked with flowers, 
but that conducts a careless passenger to a precipice, she roams unsu- 
spectingly in the path of love, nor dreams of concluding it in misery; 
tdl lost to the vigilance of reason and prudence, in an unguardiui 
and unexpected moment, she yields to her lover, who, like the siKrice 
winding itself round the object he poisons, consummates her love ia 
shame and ^disgrace. 

But are there to be no degrees of punishment? Is the deluded to 
8u£fer alike with the wilful oflfeader? . Is the ^maid . that . is wrecked by 
the yidanies of a treacherous seducer, deserted when she should be 
befriended, blasted by the cold-hearted machinations of pretended love, 
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hopeless; wretched, and forsaken — is stich a stricken deer to be hunted 
down with calumny, taunt, and censure, equally with the most wanton 
of her sex ? Let the experience of life reply, and it will appear, that the 
severest censure is generally without mitigation applied to both. Nor 
is this all: the injustice extends more cruelly still. The man, the 
cowardly deserter of the object he has blighted, loses neither honor^ 
credit, or renown by his conduct; few will be his censures received from 
the more prudish members of society; by the majority he will be in a 
manner caressed for what is termed gallantry, and even the slight 
reprehensions* he receives, will be founded on secret applause. The 
seducer, like others, has his vanity, and the triumphs of seduction 
greatly tend to enlarge it. Among the fashionable and gay, he will 
now be considered as possessed of those enviable qualifications for 
murdering the happiness of the woman he avows to love : ^ he will be the 
** naughty man," and not the *^ reckless villain.'* And where is the 
lonely victim of his treachery? why, probably sinking into despair, while 
he is careering in the splendour of dissipation, deserted by her friends, 
condemned by the rudest, severest censors of human frailty: frowned 
on by the virtuous, who have never erred, because never tempted; and 
rejected from the sweet converse of those who would befriend, but 
tremble for their own fame, in shielding an unfortunate, an outcast, from 
the world that should bless her young days — the grave is anticipated 
as the sole, though dark and gloomy, repose from sorrow. Will the 
rigid proclaim all this a dream of romance ? Let it be remembered, I am 
speaking of women of finely-moulded soul, and hearts beyond thQ 
meaner cast : — it is not overdrawn I 

Few have been the years of my pilgrimage in the world; but fortune 
placed me at an early age in scenes of active life, and bade me 
face their dangers, while my peers have fondled their hours away 
in the socialities of friendship and domestic peace. It will not, 
therefore, be surprising that, as an observer of men and manners, I 
have not witnessed the prejudices and absurdities of life, without drawing 
conclusions: the result has been, that the censure of the world is 
similar to its applause — lavished where it is undeserved, and withheld 
where it should be bestowed* The tale which I am about to relate is 
no uncommon one, but it is from lifcy and every circumstance will be 
detailed with truth; many a reader may perchance recognize a similar 
case in his own experience — he will be the best to sympathize with it^ 
relation^ 

Eliza was born of a most respectable family, nay,. of one that might 
lay claims to some antiquity, it the records of heraldry can aught 
proclaim it. But her father was of so meek a nature, that he 
despised it all, and laughed at the pageantries of the proud of this 
world. He was himself of a Hampshire family, whose sons might 
proudly say, '' my forefathers were honest men." He was,ori^i?ia% 
bred as a solicitor, and served part of his time to that profession ; but 
some difference with his master occasioned an abrupt departure, and In, 
consequenceof hisfather^s misfortune, he was then compelled to relinquish 
a profession for which his strict integrity and sagacity eminently qualified 
him, and pas^ the remainder of his life in the conductorship of an 
extensive mercantile concern, in which he lived to see the menial under hin^ 

z2 
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become a partner: such was the grateful reward of forty years* faithful 
services! As the old eentlemair is now released from the cares of thia 
world, for the blessedness of a pure one, I will indulge myself with t, 
memorial of his character, which was certainly removed from the 
beaten track. He had his foibles^ but they were the result of weakness 
played upon by guile, and not the spirit of depravity: many will think 
nis conduct too severe to his daughter, and so it was, but he lived to 
repent his harshness, and one fault must not conceal numberless virtues. 
Like his father before him, no one could be more upright and sincere by 
principle, no one valued honesty more in all its branches, and more de- 
spised the meanness of craft. He was humble and pliant in his nature ; far 
too much so, as it frequency gained a sneer instead of applause, and gave 
the vulgarest plebeian an opportunity to claim an equality. Many have I 
seen, with not half the title to original gentility, as it is called, curl up their 
puny graces, and rank themselves his superiors, merely because their ex- 
ternal show appeared so. But he was the inan of mind, the gentleman in its 
true dignity, K)r ** a' that and a' that.'' Seated in his parlor, with his 
aged elbows resting* on a little round table, his silvered locks drooping 
o'er his furrowed cheeks, and the spectacles crossing his ^eak eyes, he 
looked a picture of what is venerable. Often have the young left his pre- 
sence with admiration for his sound ai^d deeptheological erudition, his close 
discrimination, the eloquence of his reasoning, and the sage observations 
quiverine from his lips. His delight it was, to ruminate over the pages of 
our old divines. He was also a lover of Masonry, and ranked high in its 
inysteries. Many a brother lives to speak of his learning, and the high 
respett he was honored with from the brotherhood. I speak not with 
iinreasonable or single applause. When he took the chair as a repre-* 
sentative over any grand assembly, there were bursts of eloquence in his 
diction^ that would have graced the highest dignitaries of the church. 
Many will asl^, why, if this be true, was he not more known, more spokei^ 
of in hiQ present character? the reason is evident. He was too humble 
and modest to obtrude on the notice of iJiose who immediately 
surrounded him : his mind was his world, and the -lowliness of ht$ 
deportipent and dress, gave the possessor of wealth and show, the 
meanest-sprung upstart, an opportunity to flicker, to jeer, and appa<* 
rently to surpass him. However, he has been- soine time gathered 
to the tomb of his forefathers, and never, ** take him all in all,*' was 
funeral hymn chanted over an exalted spirit in a meeker tenement. 

L,ife opened each day of Eliza's early years with prospects as fidr 
and cdiH^n as inp(i|est hope could desire. I know little of her mother; 
but if her disposition was like that of her daughter's, she was blessed 
with a mature that might enjoy happiness, and make others sympathize 
with it* As an only child, she received all those tender regards 
generally paid under such circumstances. Her father^s love was evea 
carried to* an excess of indulgence : — ^but that made change the more 
poignant, as lowering clouds seem more gloomy after a long uninter- 
rupted sunshine! She owed her education partly to his tuition, and was 
by him regularly initiated into the necessary paths of a female's education ; 
— ^but I will not begin this period of her life. At ten years old, she 
Was bereft of a mother, an age when niost a daughter requires her 
fondest solicitudes. ^Even to this day a tear starts from her eye when 
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Fmocy renews the parting scene. H^x father's mind was deeply 
imbaed with principles of piety ; religion was ever to bim a hallowed 
theme. It is not strange, then, that he should kneel round the bed of his 
dying wife, and while the wanness of ebbing life was cooling her f ivered 
cheek, and the eye gently shut never to be unclosejd again, that he, 
with his daughter by his side, breathed a prayer to heaven to welcome 
in its entrance there. I mention this because it was a scene hi^ 
daughter often reljated ; and there are impressions received at a death-* 
bed, which no after-time can destroy. Thus wa9 it with her; in the 
bittered hours of forsaken misery, sne has found a solace no one else 
could bestow. 

Many years after her iiiother's decease rolled on calmly as ever ; if 
possible, she. shared an increased love from her father ; but a change 
was soon to come. lie married again, and from the hour of a mother*- 
in-law's entrance, Eliza's happiness was lost. An ill-tempered, usurping^ 
envious- woQiaii> she could not brook a rival, although it were a father's 
affection for bis child. That she was enabled to blunt the feelings of 
the husband, waa surprising; and here it was his usual fortitude gave 
way to the machinations of her jealouaiy. But it was hard for a daughter 
to see a father's love day by day grow cold ; to mark those eyes that 
Vsed to beam so fondly on her, turn and frowp ; ^nd hear that voice that 
once was mellowed by tenderness, censorious s^nd reproving when error 
did not merit it« Nature had planted no servile soul m Eliza, — she bore 
while the spirit could endure the contumelies of envy and parental harsh-j 
ness : but a lasting tyranny was beyond forbearance ; and at twenty 
she fled from the roof th?it should have shielded her from the storms of 
fortune — from those who should have been the kindest guardians. Thus 
forlornly situated, and cast on the world, with no protection but aq 
ingenious heart and soul that scorned a meanness, though it were to 
pufch^se a speedy recompence, it is easy to conceive the perils that sur^^ 
counded her, which were increased by the simplicity of her manner, and 
that gay recklessness which ever accompanies inexperience. Those who 
Vnew her at^that period, remember her to have been an interesting and 
attractive girl, though not beautiful, Her hair, which was glossy in its 
texture, and luxuriously profuse, wantoned rouQd a finely formed head, 
supported by a neck quite of the patrician mould : its cbntour was 
remarkably correct ; and when the head ws^is obliquely turned, looked 
classic and graceful. Her complexion was not the fairest, but be; 
featuree were firm though feminine, and her eye beamed with a sweei 
i^tell\ge|iqe, and a pensive sadness, that betrayed the workings of the 
soul. A prettier mouth could not be desired, and when she conversed, 
thepe Wi^s a C;url about the opened lips that added to the charm. 
ofra. row 4)f teeth, white and chastely regular. Such was she ihenf 
^d ^inaqy AOrry friends will assent to this portrait; but sorrow has 
obliterated the smiles of beauty, and the oft-shed tear of woe has left 
ijaeIan/choly--4eep-rooted inelancholy, over the whole visage. Eliza's 
face is now the emblen^ of her heart ; you cannot look at it without 
interpreting thoughts. That placid wanness and mournful dignity, 
which sorrow leaves behind, when its bitterness is past, is easily, 
discoverable in it; a glance would tell the^stranger, she had been. 
Misfortune's stricken child ! I have spoken of her person, because it is 
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unnatural not to assoeiate the body and luind, for the union Is too 
mystical to be separated. 

Disliking the cold restrictions of a governess in a school, to which 

«he was compelled to retreat, Eliza came to S \ and opened a 

female seminary, for which her talents and her patient zeal well 
qualified her. Fortune was favorable, and her reputation and 
respectability were daily advancing. Some of her pupils were the 
daughters of people of rank, and each day appeared to welcome in 
new patronage and friends. Her perseverance was rewarded ; her 
attention unwearied, and calumny could not hint a slander against her 
name. It is not easy to conceive a more commendable character thas 
«he evinced in the world at that time : driven from home, she was founding 
ber own little fortune, and acquiring an hcmorable independence. 
• Happiness appeared to return, but, alas! it was but a lingenng smile, 
which vanished ere it could be enjoyed. 

Eliza was far from being an anchorite; if any thing, she had 
too much of that naivete about her, which, instead of alluring kindness, 
is but too often the betrayer of innocence, or else willingly considered 
^ the semblance of gaiety too imprudent to be harmless. Her spright- 
liness was only imprudent in not allowing ber to conceal a sentiment, 
or disguise a feeling : it was that lively buoyancy of youth and ima- 
gination, that scorns the icy restraints of the formalist and the hypo- 
trite ; and which is oftener the herald of purity of soul, than the studied 
conduct of a prudent reserve. 

Like most young ladies of her age, Eliza was surrounded by beaux, 
lovers, and gallants, who swore love as much as they could, and spoke 
a great many fine things they did not intend to perform. But we all 
know what the passing attachment of a flirtation is; — a sudden fit of love, 
originating in a quadrille, or a tender glance, translated into an offiiprisg 
of passion. There is nothing serious on either side ; and when the 
lady allows one to be an escort, another to see her home, or her hand at 
a dance — this is the beginning, middle, sind end. There was one, 
however, I believe, who really loved and esteemed ber; a man in a 
superior sphere, and very eminent in his professional rank. Even after 
her misfortune he would have married her ; but a noble pride on her 
part, shrank from the offer. Thus have I sketched her life up to her 
twenty-fourth year, when hope, fancy, and youth were all her own ; 
beloved by many, respected by all, and possessing a heart whose light 
and joyous pulse the pangs of early woe or shame had not yet abated: 
a year to come, and youth, home, happiness, and innocence, ivere all 
destroyed! 

It is melancholy to think on the momentous events which arise 
fr6m the trifling fortuities of life : melancholy in retrospect, because we 
then perceive the facility with which we might have avoided them* A 
casual meeting with a stranger was the date of Eliza's future miseries. 
Her domestic arrangements obliged her to dine at the table of one of her 
pupiFs friends. Attending there as customary, she met oneway with 
two strangers, apparently gentlemen, and whose conversation was lively,* 
witty, and agreeable, abounding in all those meretricious -brilliances so 
adapted to charm the imagination of wpman^ and blind her discernment 
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from aiscovering the principles of the heart. There was a curious 
coincidence attached to them; both were of like profession, very similajf 
in manner and deportment, and to crown the resemblance, each of their 
names commenced with the same initial letter. A repeated rencontre 
at the same house, ended in the formation of an attachment from one ; 
and for several months, a sort of a courtship was continued; not that 
EUsa'swas exactly affection, but that timid and volatile reluctance which 
often precedes the woman's acceptance of the man. For his companion j 
(strange as the issue may appear) she, at that time, did not entertain 
one feeling of respect. There was a presumption in his manner, and 
an assumed consequence in his whole deportment, that seemed to declare 
his certainty of conquest, which created a coldness on her side, while 
it attached little amiableness to his character. This coldness was 
increased, by his once attempting to kiss her cheek, and meeting a 
very smart repulse for his rudeness. .1 

Several months glided by, and Eliza was still her own mistress, 
though gradually becoming attached to her professed suitor. It 
happened that business called him and bis friend to London ; and after 
a few weeks' absence, the latter returned alone, his companion having 
chanced to be detained. It was now his work of villany, the long-plotted 
guilt, began to operate. To complete the sketch, it will be necessary 
briefly to delineate him. 

R , for thus I shall designate him, was at that time generally 

recognized as a " great favorite among the ladies ^ and then frequently 
associated in the higher circles. If a very ancient name, and an 
honorable descent, could justify the appellation of a gentleman, R- 
might be called on^ ; his father, who ought to have been the inheritor 
of a splendid fortune, by the commission of- some fault, was deprived of 
his inheritance, and thus his family was reduced when he died, leaving 
a son to the care of an aged and infirm mother, with a very limited 
income. The family name was partly changed, and under this one did 
R appear in his public character. A wild fancy, at an early age, 

had persuaded him to adopt a profession, which, though in many respects 
competent in abilities, his lofty temper, and a pride that would not crouch 
even to seasonable control, did not yield him any permanent happiness. 
At this time, however, he was basking under the sunshine of popular 
favor ; was uncommonly genteel and neat in his dress, insinuating in his 
manner, and generally considered a fine, if not a handsome, man. 

It would seem that the .recollection of his repulse had been a 
thorn to his pride: be it as he may, he counterfeited well, andcomr 
menced his addresses with an art so depraved and unworthy, that it 
spoke an old practitioner. There is nothing so badly fortified in the 
female character as her vanity«-*it is impregnable on every side, and 
needs but -a feeble attack to kindle its flame of resentment. R-'* ^ 
contnved to obtain an interview with Eliza, and by some communications' 
respecting his friend, and relative to herself, he at once poisoned the; 
growing affection for the former. This guilty meanness was the more 
easily suecessfol, as £li2a had not received any letter from him since* 
his absence; and in Love's spring-tide seasob, it is easy to conceive such 
a failure very hazardous, and that it would be considered by the lady a» 
an unpardonable«light«. I remarked above^that R^^-^^*-^ was^aainsimiating 
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nan, and this he proved to be; for nothing but an insiniiating deport- 
ment, coupled to an unabating observance of those numberkiis and 
most delicate attentions, which never fail to tempt, if not to attach, a 
woman's affection, could hav0 obtained him her regard. Two months 
ago, and he neither shared her esteem, or engaged one affectionate 
thought :-Hpoor human hearts ! how easily are Uiey changed, duped, and 
Vetrayed ! What his private informations were, may be suspected, althpu^ 
I am too ignorant to. state them ; they at least were forcible enough 
to win Eliza from hie friend* and ft^ her to himsdf. What honond>le 
principle did he possess, who could thus stoop to treachery,, and 
wilfully machinate against a woman, to. blight her young days with 
misery and shame ! I fie afterwards attempted to deny this with the faaaeat 
cowardice, and was unmanly enough totry to shift the blame from himself: 
this is cursing the lamb we have butchmd ! stamping on the ^ewed 
flower, after we have rifled its bloom and beauty! But there was an 
undeniable proof against htm^his friend and he were divided in their 
iatimacy for years after. 

' His boundless professions of regard, his assiduous, tender, and 
winning attentions, and above all, his apparent candour and manlj 
iuavity of disposition, by degrees won the affections of Eliza, and where 
cold indiffereax^e had previously existed, gave birth to warm, sincere»and 
devoted love. Doubtless, like the rest of her sex* she was gratified with 
the homage of a lover, and in her fond ims^nation could not perceive 
his real aim— could not suspect a betrayer iuriung under the amiable 
gloss of esteem and impaseionate fondness. At the onset, yillany waa 
so enveloped in smiles, that it required a keener eye than that of love, to 
pierce through their dazzling radiance* Never is a woman less drcum- 
apect than when in love. Every object is viewed in the fairest 
semblance ; and amid the glowing emotions of affectionate confidence 
and regard, she seldom hesitates to analyze character^ or endeavour to 
trace deficiencies to condeouiy with the same readiness that shb discovers 
perfections to admire. Never is the steady hand of a parent, or the 
resolute counsels of friendship^ more required to guide her movements, 
and teach her to discriminate between sincerity and duplicity-^-4>etween 
love in reality, and guile rapt up in a lurinff disguise. Had such a one 
be^n near poor Eliza at this time, many a future pang and tearful hour 
would she have escaped. But there wall none near her to caution and 
direct her> choice. She certainly had discernment strong enough at 
Other times to govern her actions, and foresee their conse- 
quences; but then she was in love ! She had also many acquaintance 
and friendly connexions, but these are seldom sufficiently interested to 
risk f^senlmei^t by speaking the truth, or sincere enough to impart 
advice when love is the operator. In fact, it is eaay to fancy that tk^ 
were pleased to congratulate ^iza, and compliment her on her beau^ 
and in return, to perceive her blushes, and listen to her praises when she 
pictured him to them. 

By this time the reader must have anticipated the result. I luu^ 
ehosen to conduct him slowly to it, liiat he might form the truer 
judgment, and thence mark the di&rence of gUilt between the betrayed 
and the betrayerrr-between the heart;tfaal: Waa too fondly weak to resist 
his aedudion, and the t^aehery thai deateoyed it.. When Eltsa ^tmet 
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R-^ — y she wat happy and innocent: wbile she loved him^ warm an4 
constant : leaning on fab afiectipn as tenderly as the glistening dew-drp^ 
on the floweret's stem. Love grew each day more devoted and sincere, 
and confidence more yielding and suhmtssivey because unsuspicious and 
ardently engaged, &it mark! how R— -« emnloyed his power; .how 
basely, how cowardly, did he usp it to forward his infamous purpose. 
There is no doubt but it was a regular scheme of infamy from the 
commencement: a meanness to his friend^ was a poor sample of the man» 
But be it remembered, Eliza was not informed of this till many years 
after, or even she might have escaped him. Shew me the heart so 
steeped in villany, so blasted in its sympathies, as to form, conduct, and 
^complete a seduction, the more cruel, as it was the long^concealed, the 
deep-plotted, object of prostituted principles, and I shall be able to p^int 
It in its proper colors. He that can deceive an enemy, may be a clever 
knave ; but he who traduces his friend; is the basest, the most pitiful of 
villains. To him Eliza was beyond a friend; she had given her whole 
heart's affection to him, and looked on hin^ as one that was to be the 
future guardian of her days, the protector and sharer of her happiness, 
united by the dearest, sweetest ties of humanity. It was weak and 
wrong in Aer to yield herself to his insinuating arts; but it was cold- 
blooded and inhuman in him to employ them. Supposing even (as is 
sometimes the case) a woman is the first inclined to be imprudently 
passive, where is the man of honor, principle, or virtue, that will take 
the advantage of the weakness of lier, for whom he professes his love? 
R did!' and after he had debased, ruined, and rioted on his victim, 
deserted her in her helpless, solitary misery — ^to blush for evet knowing 
him, and feel a remorse that one day must rack his bosom with its 
bitterest pangs. ^ 

It is necessary and proper that the world should treat prudence 
and indiscretion' with a marked distinction; but why not stigmatize 
most, where guilt is the strongest ? Why crush the most injured and 
the weakest, and allow the spoiler to boast an unworthy triumph over 
a fallen— not a foe-^but a woman? the creature that sacrifices fame» 

happiness, and reputation to him. R 's purpose being completed^ 

he turned a deserter, and /or thejfirst time betrayed hU rea,l character 2 
While Eliza was daily becoming more wretched and hopeless, her 
seducer used to parade before her window, with another intended victim 
on his arm ! !! But in the midst of her forlorn situation, her spirit waa 
too proud to attempt to recal the hypocrite, and suffered him to continue 
Unmolested by any reproach or complaint. 

The time soon arrived when concealment was impossible ; and thea 
it was, that for the first time in her life she felt the degrading smart of 
vulgar censure, the bitter aspersion of every reprehending paUroon. O 
God I is there on earth any thing more agonizing, more repulsing and in* 
dignant to a refined mind, than the taunt, the disdains, and the pitiful re« 
prehensions, of the vulgar and illiterate? They never stop to Inquire, 
analyze, or discriminate ; but seize the broad fact^ and AutteF round 
the unfortunate, like Harpies, to taint what remains unsullied. It is a 
novelty, a delicious subject, for their flippant tongues; and on it they 
spit its foulest venom. Let it not be imagined that every woman that 
fidilsfrom the path of virtuci has also lost the acuteness^of her feelingSj^ 
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whicby f|t>m their bruited state, feet the point of every weapon the deeper. 
It was EHiza's lot at this period, when consolation was most needful, to meet 
with none to offer it : she had degraded herself-'her fame was blighted, 
and therefore it would have been unpardonable to condole witb her. 
The tradesman, whose gentility a few years back was buried in the dust 
of plebeian vileness ; the professional upstart^ exalted from behind the 
counter of his sire, to the eminence of refinement ; the French dancing 
mistress, whose autocrat consequence originated and existed on a pair of 
heels; all these, and similar creatures, without hesitating to inquire, 
removed their ** patronage,'' and fulminated censures s^ainst her. 
Surely it was a punishment sufficiently severe, to meet every where the 
Tulgar frown of contempt, and the taunt of malevolent bickerers* 
She had her enemies, and now they too had a field to display themselves; 
which they did, as pitifully as was consistent with their love of gossip 
and slander. But this was not all that was to be endured : amid the 
general desertion, she had hoped that her hard fortune might have some 
alleviation from her father — that he would now be reconciled, when she 
had no one else to fly to; but he was too incensed at his ^daughter's 
treatment to pity her; he considered her disgrace more than her 
suffering, and refused even to own her ! Sometime after, he offered to 
advance a handsome sum if R. would marry her, as he was bound to by 
every tie ; but he was too fond of his character to relinquish it, by 
becoming an honorable man* 

The reader who has a heart to sympathize with human woe, will 
conceive the i^tate Eliza was now in* Her reputation blasted, her rising 
fortunes destroyed, her deceiver absented, unpitied by her parents, 
frowned on by the world, and made the butt for the scorn of unsparing 
censors, — destitute, and almost without a shred for a refuge — the grave 
would have been a welcome conclusion to her miseries. At last she 
was fortunate enough to find a retreat in the care and kindness 
of a humble, but generous*hearted, householder. And where was he 
who had caused all this I did he offer to assist, condole, and protect ? 
to ward off the shafts which fell thickened around her, and pour a balm 
into a heart that bled for the anguish it endured? Did he advance like 
a man, to make those necessary provisions in this most trying hour ? O 
no! He was far too merciless to attempt to alleviate the sorrows he had 
created, and mixed in Fashion's haunts as gaily, as happily, as ever : 
caressed by the gay and dissipated of both sexes, for having added another 
feather to his crest ! So thoroughly do I detest such principles, that 
language here could not stipply me with epithets strong enough tq 
designate my meaning.. 

'* *Ti« weak to curse^ 
'Tis madness to upbraid thee ; 
Hate cannot with thee wcvse 

Than 'gniit and shame have made thee /// 

* . • • 

For many years after, little but anguish and difficulties amended 
Eliza's fortunes — ^having fallen, there were plent}|/who exerted them- 
selves to lengthen and increase her degradation^. — Anonymous attacks, 
above all, assailed her whenever she solicited any preferment. — Cruelty 
cannot devise mental tortures more agonizing to the sufferer, than 
anonymous lacerations* What more dreadful in endurance than to find. 
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when on the p(Hnt of benefitiug your condition, a secret foe has 
employed his fiendish hate, and bv his slanders debarred you from the 
exaltation ? Such frequently was her lot. No unprotected female could 
have been more persecuted by anonymous communications^ or more 
pursued by the petty animosities of jealousy and envy. But there is 
always a Providence to shield the contrite, and protect the forsaken ! ! 
By steady, persevering conduct, and a resolution to hold herself above 
the calumniators who would have humbled her to their own sphere, 
heaven enabled her finally to surmount her opposers, and prove to them, 
that frailty is not irreparable, though little minds are contemptible. 

As remarked in the preceding pages, Eliza'a deportment and manner 
were pleasing, naturally refined, and strictly in unison with the real 
gentlewoman. These, aided by an extensive and solid education, at 
length procured her a situation of the highest responsibility, in one of 
the firijt families of the kingdom. Here it was that her virtues and 
merits were warmly recognised : mingling with characters congenial to 
her taste, though superior in rank, she was beloved, and often admitted 
on terms of afiection and friendship. Throughout her chequered days, 
inferiors were ever her foes, and superiors her friends. 

But it is not time or change that can repair the heart that has 
suffered so deeply as hers; sorrow has imprinted there a memento for 
future years. There is not one spark of afiection left for her betrayer; 
for she must think of him as the mariner does the rock on which he was 
wrecked. Sometimes in a pensive hour, when memory renews the past, 
a tear quivers in her eye — for it recals the blighted hours of youth, and 
all the dreary scenes which thronged them. But if years of remorse, and 
many a tear of unobserved sorrow, may plead forgiveness at an eternal 
throne, for the indiscretion of trusting love, Eliza has, ere this, obtained 
it. A fondness of retirement, a disregard for the pomp and pleasures 
of the world, and a sincere disposition of piety, now distinguish her 
character. Calmly and humbly she anticipates the hour when life shall 
be no more, and her spirit fiy to <* where the wicked cease to trouble, and 
the weary are at rest." Then, and then only, a balance will be weighed 
that cannot err, for Truth, in all her godlike majesty, will preside. 
Then only will an impartidil Judge determine between the guilt of the 
betrayed, and the crime of the betrayer ! R. M y. 

Lffndoiiy Sept. 26, 1826. 
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We name him not— nor o'er his grave 
Need cypress or the laurel wave ; 
Nor needs his name a marble tomb, 
'Tis written in the time to come. 

2- 

We name him not— the tearful eye 
Shall stHl attest his memcvy ; 
Our hearts- shall be the hero's grave, 
Our sighs the laurels o'er it wave. 
Bath, G. H. S. 

A 3 
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THE OMNIPRESENCE OF THE DEITY. 

A TOeM, BY IIOBBKT MOMTGOlfBRT. 

1826. 

It u the cooling hour when flowrets breathe 
Their fiurewell fragrance ere th^ beauties wreath, 
Bre yet parade of hue and perftime doee 
Thair dewy tplendoiur io the nigfat'a repose :-— 
AU stfll and voicelesa is the darkling sceney. 
As if a human fboCstep ne'er had bteen. 
Or Earth herself was worshipping alone. 
In moveless rilence at th' Eternal's throne ! 
A pensive cahn is shedding round my heart, 
Condensing all its dreaming Uunigfats that start ; 
Sigh follows sigh, as cha^ng waves that roll, 
Exhaustless from their mighty fount — the soul : 
Oh ! let me then to deep-felt homage free. 
Its swelling wwahip wan, O God I to thee. 

Thou Uncreate ! Unseen, and Undefined, 
Framer of worlds, and man's immortal mind ; 
Pervading Essence I whom no eye can trace. 
But sees thy mightiness in time and space ; 
One boundless, vast, and everiasting Sphere, 
For ever distant, and fiir ever near ! 
Breathes there the man that can design the spot, 
Around, above, beneath, where Thou art not 7 
Since first the spreading heavens and cavem'd earth 
Primeval 'woke -to tiieir created birth, 
When in the void this rolling ball was swung. 
And mass on mass in rude suocesuon hung. 
Thine Omnipresence brooded o'er the deep, 
While hushed its waters in their darkling sleep ; 
Swift, at thy fiat, streamed the living light, 
And darted through the murky womb of night ; 
The sigbtiess substances, which erst had stood 
Unmoved amid the vast and whelming flood, 
Unshrouded then, their rugged grandeur frown'd 
Amid the nameless entities around ! — 
Before the birth of worlds^ thy Spirit staid. 
Till morning stars sang forth, Creation made I 

In moonlight rambles by the breezy wood, 
Or awe-struck gasing at the foaming flood. 
On mountain heights, whose hoary brows of snow 
Nod o'er the sleeping vale of flowers below. 
By fringed bank of green, whose rippled stream 
Reflects its verdure on the water's gleam— 
Or lonely wanderer in some silent cave, . 
Damp as the dews that chill the wormy grave ; 
Where'er my fancy guides, or footsteps move, 
I feel some high communion from above — 
An Omnipresence, widi its deep control. 
Pervades, and lives, and acts i^on the souL 
There's not a flower that decks the breafthing earth, 
There's not a breeze that fens its bloom to biith. 
There's not a change that vivifies the air. 
But Nature feels an Omnipresence there ! 
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At eve, when Sol his ruby splendor ghrouds 
Sublimely gorgeous on his nest oi clouds,— 
Meeting our gase like beauty on the cheek. 
When deepening blushes- there the passion speak, — 
A mystic homage stills the pensive mind* 
To all its inward greatness then consign'd ; 
The soul releas'd and free from fettering care. 
Wings, plumed with hope, to where thy glories are ! 

Though 'tis not time, nor chaiige» nor fleeting hour, 
That shews thy presence, and proclaims thy power, 
But all that thought can reach, or eye caii,see^ 
Obeys, exists, and is replete with Thee ! 
Yet, flA on Earth thou dost proclaim thy range. 
In ifatore's awfiil wrath, and Nature's diange, 
Convttlsii^ all our energies of sense. 
To bow them down before Omnipotence. 

Oh I ittill may Ixenain the wond'riog child 

Of Nature's mijesty, suhUme or wild ; 

Still love the cataract on beetling rock, 

The lightning's wisard beams. Sad thunder's shocks 

The peering monnitttn's grand md frowning peek. 

Whence horrent stonm^ descending vengeance wreak } 

The snoiw-Gapp'd hills that hy the shore prende, 

Thdr rills tfatt dash them in the Ocean's tide — 

The loneliest, mdest, mo^t appalling'spot. 

Where Qod is.8ea&, and .powerless man foigott I 

Entrandng 'tis to watch fhe tempest move 
Along the hlack and fervid skies above ; 
And, while the rain-drops frdl in raging showers 
To cool the parched ground and-widi'nng bowers, 
Oh ! then to stmd idone^m rocky height 
And gase wiHi solemn raptures at the sight. 
While pillowy douds thdr bursting bosoms dash. 
Ere yet the jigged gleams of lightning flash — 
To mark llie dark and deep opaque disdose 
The huming gleams that in its womb B^ose, 
And see their trailing splendor fidl and dse 
In fiery chase along 'the znfled skie»— 
How swells the spirit, while the thunders roll, 
To feel some ptesenoe act from pde to pole I 

Did ever yet a doubting Atheist stand. 

And watch the brericers boiling on the sand, 

And while all Nature tremble to lus nod. 

Deny unmov'd her vast Creator, God ! 

We hear him in the Ocean's echoing roar. 

That swells her Mquid mountains to the shore, 

Cresting their glazed tops vnth surfy froth. 

Ere yet with hoUow dash they burst their wrath * 

And crush the inflmt waves beneath their base. 

Like baby smiles before a scomer's fiioe — 

We hear him in the loud and whistling blast, 

And shake while rush the sounding wlurlwinds past! 



[to be continued.] 
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Vindkui Ecelnw Anglieantc, Letters to 
Charles ButteTf £sg. comprising Essays on 
the Romish Religion, and vindicating the 
Bock of the Church, By Robert Southey, 
Esq, LL.D. Poet Laureate. 1 vol. crown 
Bvo. pp. 526, Lond. Murray, 1826. 

Among the questions at present publicly agi- 
tated, there is none of such deep and mo- 
mentous importance as what is denominated 
" the CathoUc Question," i. e. ** Shall the 
Catholics be allowed a political power, and 
Protestants tamely await the downfidl of 
then: Church?" The interest will be in- 
creased by the further condderetion of the 
present state of things ; the vacillating prin- 
ciples of different sects ; the absurd rage of 
party spirit; and the lurking jealousies of 
discontented and rebellious plotters against 
the state. We cannot, therefore, we are 
assured, employ the pages of our Review in 
a better way than treating on this subject ; 
and however we may be branded by Oppo- 
sitionists, as the prejudiced heralds of a ty- 
rannical c^use, we shall still maintain, that 
our opinion has for its basis an in-bred, a 
solid, and wishaken belief of the justice and 
truth of what toe attempt to advocate, and that 
no true friend to the peace and future tran- 
quillity of his country, can think otherwise.- 

Had our Reformer been told that in 
three centuries after his death, all the Popish 
mummeries, the impious deceits and pol- 
luting tricks, of priestcraft, he released his 
followers from, would again be permitted to 
intrude themselves, and meet with partizans 
for the political power of their superstitious 
observers, could he believe it ? How can we 
recal the bloody reign of Mary, and enmne- 
rate.the burning stakes where so many Pro- 
testant Reformers were martyred, and not 
shudder at the slightest chance of- a revival 
of those inhuman spectacles ? For be it re- 
membered, as Mr. Southey observes, " the 
Romish Church is inhercTUly, incurably into-' 
lerant. Every Roman Catholic procl^ms in 
his Creed, that none can be loved out of the 
Romish Church ; and vows in that Creed, that 
he will, by all means in his power, bring those 
over whom he has any influence to beUeve in 
it. This is the religious and sworn duty of 
every Roman Catholic ; and this principle it 
was, which rendered the Revolution of 1688 
necessary for the preservation of our civil 
and religious liberty. By that event, our 
twofold Constitution, consisting of Church and 
State, as it now exists, was established and 
secured. It would therefore be a solecism in 
policy, were we to entrust those persons with 



powers in the state, who are bound in con- 
science to use it for subverting the Church ; 
for undoing the work of the Reformation and 
the Revolution ; for bringing us again into 
spiritual bondage, and re-establishing that 
system of superstition, idolatry, and perse- 
cution, from which the sufierings of our mar- 
tyrs, and the wisdom of our ancestors, by 
God's blessings, delivered us." 

Catholic Emancipation may sound very 
well to enthusiasts, whose warmth of feeling 
neglects the foresight of prudence, and con- 

' founds the distinctions of sober sense, in the 
foolish zeal of advocating what they call the 
** cause of liberty." * Catholic Emancipation 
is deep-laid ; a cunning, insiduous sdieme 
for attaining a political power, and slowly to 
undermine the foundations of die state, and 
gradually introduce the Papal dominion, and 
all the impious train of excommunications, 
anathemas, &c. &c. pertaining to the Pope's 
supremacy. '' I could have proved," says our 
author, ** the disqualifications which the Go- 
vernment is called upon to remove, are not 
the cause of the disoi'dered state of Ireland, 
and consequenUy that their removal could not 
effect their cure; tha.t further concessions 
would produce Airther diemands, as allformor 
concesaons have done ; and that, if the despe- 
rate error were committed, of conceding what 

' is now required, the agitators would pursue 
their darling scheme, of overthrowing the 
Irish Church, and separating the two coun- 
tries, with renewed zeal and hdghtened 
hopes — and with far greater probability, not 
indeed of ultimate success, but of bringing 
upon Ireland the horrors of a dvil and reli- 
gious war!"- These observations are emi- 
nentiy correct, and are worthy consideration, 
from the nature of their argument The 
Catholics cry out agadnst the injustice com- 
mitted against them; the cruel denial of 
privileges; the shameful restraints they arq. 

-«ninder ; .and then finish by a statement <^ the 
reasonfibleness of their request: — they pay 
taxes,\submit In every thing as British sub- 
jects to the government of the country, and 

■ yet they are allowed no representatives in 
Parliament ! no hand in the administration 
of authoritative and executive power ! — Our 
belief is, that under this smooth and plaintive 

• application, there is smothered a flame of 
long-concealed revenge, which only waits an 
opportunity to burst forth, and scorch its 
victims. 

" The Roman Catholic," said the Duke of 
York, in his glorious speech in the House of 
Lords, " will not allow the Church of England 
or Parliament to interfere vrith his Church, 
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and yet he requires you to allow him to inter* 
fere with your Chttrdi, and to legislate for it !' ■ 
Such is the " rautmabUneu** of the Catholic's 
demand I and with, all their supexfine com- 
I^aiiitSy too, they eannot always cmitrive to 
restrain their hate. That blustering demo- 
crat, O'Connell, for instance, in his abusive 
speech spouted in an assembly of the Catholics 
in Ireland the other day, openly mentioned 
hU avowed hate and enmity against the greater 
part of EngSah Protestant Ministers; and 
then, after lampooning the dignities of the 
Church widi a scurrility as impudent as mis- 
applied, concludes by saying, " We sup- 
plicate, — we do not rebel ;" an odd way, we 
think, of supplicating, by acknowledging a 
rank detestation for those whose favors he 
would intreat. This speech (spoken at a meet- 
ing at Waterford) was certainly not altogether 
a very politic one ; and like most intemperate 
and ' unbounded roaring, betrayed and con- 
tradifSted itself. Our Churches in one part he 
calls " large barns, with steeples growing out 
of them;" then comes, " tacitless Eldon and 
his gang," and lastly, ** or proud and haughty 
parsons." Mark the conduding strain— 
" we rear not the pike, we raise not the 
spear — our eyesore lifted up in intreaty" — 
and thy tongue- in slanderous abuse and 
indecorous personalities. . Oh! thou mock 
dissembler in a rotten cause, great anatomical 
« Counsellor for all Ireland I" 

To form a just view of the Catholic Ques- 
tion, we should take a view of their religious 
principles, (for by their Creed they will 
operate in political tr^sactions) and see if 
there be any thing in their religion but su- 
perstition, and the monkish remains of idol- 
atrous artifices, palmed on the deluded people 
by the priestcraft of their teachers, and con- 
verted into a means of enriching themiselves, 
the Pope, or the Church. There are none, 
we imagine, so littie versed in ecclesiastical 
history, as to be unacquainted with the ori- 
^nal circumstances of the Protestant Re- 
formation ; we will, however, just revert to 
them. Leo X. has been jusUy applauded as 
the ■ great patron of the literature of the 
fifteenth century ; but in the midst of his lite- 
rary patronage, he practised the mosishame- 
ful venalities in the disposal of ofSces ; and 
his unprincipled and tyrannical piece of in- 
justice in aggrandizing his nephew Lorenzo, 
by depriving Rovere, Duke of Urbino, of his 
possessions, with the pretext of their having 
escheated to the church - from the want of 
legitimate heirs, is enough to sully his reign. 
It was at this period, when Leo . openly sold 



dispensations and indulgences for the vilest 
crimes, that our great Reformer, Luther, arose, 
" and ventured to oppose the opinion of an 
individual to the infallible determinations o£ 
the Church *." It then f " appeared that the 
denunciations of the Church were as inef- 
fectual to condemn, as its absolutions were to 
exculpate ; and, instead of an intercourse be- 
tween the man ,and his priest, an intercourse 
took place between his conscience and his 
Grod." The grand system of the Ronush 
Religion is to k^ep up the Pope's supremacy, 
the clergy's aggrandizement, and the people- 
why they are made the dupes of the most 
abominable tricks and deceits. To many it 
will appear impossible that the superstitions and 
mummeries observed and.revered among the 
Roman Catholics, should not have disgusted, 
at the very onset, those poor creatures against 
whom they were plotted. Witness the foUow- 
vile deceptions in relation to the " Relics oi 
Saints." " The Roman Church (says Boyle) 
not being able to deny that there have been 
false relics which operated miracles, to this 
reply, that the good intentions of those be- , 
lievers who have recourse to them, obtained 
from God this reward for their good fJBOth — 
God multiplied and miraculously reproduced 
them for the comfort of the faithful.'^ 
Stephens, in his ^' Traits preparatif i^ I'Apo- 
logie pour Herodte," c. 39, says, " A monk 
of St Anthony having been at Jerusalem, 
saw there several relics ; among thema bit of 
the finger of the Holy Ghost, as sound and 
entire as it had ever been ; the snout of the 
seraphim that appeared to St Frauds, one 
of the nails of the cherubim, one of the ribs 
of the verbum euro factum (the word made 
flesh), some rays of the star which appeared 
to the three kings in the east, a phial of St 
Stephens' sweat, when he was fighting 
against the devil." We Uiink this is a sufii- 
dent spedmen of the devout relics of the 
Catholics. In pursuing our subject, we can> 
not do better than return to Mr. Southey, 
firom whose thick volume we have taken some 
pains to collect 

Mr. Southey's Vindication of his Book of 
the Church is, as tiie title makes known, a 
vindication of what he there said against 
the charges of Mr. Butler, where, bis reply 
accuses him of false statements, and cwaittiag 
his authorities when they ou^t to have been 
produced to substantiate assertions. For oar 
part, we rejoice that Mr. S. was thus charged ; 
as the consequence has been, the production 
of a work which, whether we consider it as 
an admirable and energetic development of 



* Boscoe's Lorenso. 

t In the book of religious sales, registered in the Court of France, in the year 1699, are the 
following items : absoliHion for apostacy, 80 livres; for bigamy, 10,050; ditto, for homicide, 95; 
dispensation for a gr«at irregularity, 50; dispensation for new vows of chastity, 15 ! ! ! 
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tbe Romisli supenlitioiu, or as a ]|Mcee o( 
coB^poBiliMi, is equally dewmng of appUnne. 
Mr. Butter fa made to look very silly, and 
nAiet unpriiididad. Soathey's rafiitatioiiBy 
•dealt out as ihey are 'witfa &e boUness of 
manly truth, and with the fiselings of a 
fight caoie, will (if they do not dlenee 
-Mr. BHtier, and the whole ** Roman Catholic 
AModatfon^^ that voted their thankr to 
liMse puny ehampiom,) tel! die world how 
taiudi they' are to be retted on for Jidtki^ 
df statement^" fi»r candour, aad ing$mmu 
^mm iig B iti on. May they have a nice warm 
Winter {tair of breeebes fipom tlw Pope, 
like Mr. Dunodmbe! it fa all lliey de- 



In answer to Mr. Butler's expresrton, tiiat 
he ought not to dharge upon the Roman 
CathoUcs any doeMine which fa not eontained, 
tnr any practice Ibr which a sanction u not 
fiwnd, in the Creed of Pius IV., the Council of 
Tren^ the Catechism, or one of those worlcs 
referred to as the adknowledged standard of 
an English Roman Catholic's belief; Southey 
replies, ** Are we to be told that the Papal 
-Church fa not answerable for iti acts and 
-deeds, but only such words as it thinln 
pcoper, at thfa thne, to acknowledge ? That 
It fa not answemble for the crusi^ it pro- 
claimed against the Albigensest For the 
Marian penecution ? Vor the tragedy of St. 
Barthoknaew's Dayt For the inquisition? 
For the sidfeitegs of the Vandofa ? For tiie 
lifah massacre t And for the dragonnades 
of Loufa XVI. t Sir, it fa to history that I 
look for v^at the I^ipal religion has mani- 
fested itself to be. IJind its ekamcter in Ht 
•etHMMi^ It fa of course the Intent of the 
Roman- Cathirtics) whUe they: are suing for 
power, to doak themselves in all that fa 
mild, and peaceful, and 'tolerant; but let us 
once see them armed with a politital influ- 
^ence, and then what win d»ey appear in 
their real character t They abominate Pro- 
testtmts in their hearth, but are ae yet too 
weak to wreak their vengeful hate, and 
therefore they assume a gentle, 'harmless 
whine to serve the ends of concealed male- 
vdenee ; the truth «if thfa deserves consider- 

fttiOB. 

** In speakmg of the Fhpal system lu 
a prodigious structure of imposture and 
wiekedneas, I stated in « few words what 
teid been ftdly eacpressed by Bumet ; «* Leans,' 
inys that prelate, < to view Popery in a true 
light, asia cons^^racy ta exalt the power of 
ihe dergy^ even by salijecting &e moit sacitd 
trutiis of religion to controversies for raising 
the authority, and by offering to the world 
another method of being saved, besides that 
prescribed in the gospeL Popery is a mass 
<rf impostures, supported by men who manage 
them with great advantage, and impale them. 



wiA in exp r ess ible severhies «n tfaote who 
dare eaU hi question tiiat they dictate to 
them." A little Aitber on, 'in -floswer to 
Mn. Butier's ^aege iof IndeBoroas vatf^taaaitf 
and the mention of Banows* Treatise «f the 
Plope's supremacy, as a model for tbe conduct 
of controversy, Baerow himself fa very aptly 
and conveniently quoted. Southey appears 
BO fimibler fai hfa quotations. *< The Fbpe 
and hfa chief adherents are the tekihers and 
abettors of the highegt violatiiott of IM^inc 
commands, apd most enormous sms; of 
usurpation, tyranny, imposture, peijury, re- 
bellion, murder, rapine, and all tiie villanies 
complicated in the practical infhience of 
ilieur doctrine." The Roman Catbolica are 
all aoensiomed to boast of their euocesfflon of 
miracles in their duirdi, as a proof of its 
being tiie true one ; but none will stand the 
test of free inquiry ; they - crumble into 
nothingness, when looked at witfa the re* 
seardiing bye of truth. 

'' The tituiar3ishop Mihier may, perhaps, 
bravdy profess Jifa ' belief in Ids imradeB ; 
for one who lias taken under hfa protection, 
not only St Minifred, but St. Ursula, and 
the whole company of the eleven thousand 
Virginsi may be vafiant enough to -defend 
any thing. Base tbe money fa, butH fa the 
currency of the Romfah Church; tiie per- 
petual suoeession of your boasted nundes 
fa made up of stick stories: they are not the 
weaknesses of your writers, ^'Bf -are the 
frauds of yomr teadien and yourvSaints. 
It was the systete of that Church to enco ur a g e, 
to aooie^t, and to practice them. It U» 
^tUL Witness the pictures of the Virgin 
Mary at Rome, that aaoved then: eyes and 
'squinted! WkaesstiieeonveraBlMn of Joseph 
Labie 1 Witness the epiaeopol Knight of St 
Minifred's WeH 1 Witness Prince Hohenloe ! 
Witness the blood «f St.Januariual WoiiLd 
the Neopolitaa ptiests exhibit tins eiperiment 
in the presence of Sir Hmnj^vey Davy, and 
-permit lum to esaaaine the ^lial and its 
contentB? Sir, you aie.consdousrlfaat they 
dare not sid)mit their miracle to any such 
investigation* You know, also,* .tiiat tids 
juggle ti asmuaikg jMrfarmed wiA(A» fiUl 
hnmdtdge iof §f<mr hi^ n M eteUriaUitml av- 
thuritmf not tdtfc thiir •tuffemnea .«niy» hmt 
Aem tanetim ; with - the iuU approbation of 
your in&Uible Cfaumh,.aad its infidl&le head ; 
and kaosring thfa, fa.lt 'with a sigh or a 
: smiie^'isir, itimt youohaige me with. calumny, 
when I diarge <th«t -Chusdi ssitb'^fiBiTying 
■ on a system offsmpostnxe, aad wickedness t" 

It would be impossible for as to follow 
Mr. Southey through hfa whole exposure of 
the ** Romfah Miracles," to which Butier so 
boldly challenged reference; but he has most 
conspicuously, fairly, and skilfully, analyzed 
tiieir preposterous superatidons» and shewed 
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tlMrn^ in- their naked wantopiices aiul vouil 
intentioiM. $C Etineyr Tbpiitfagijd's Ymw^ 
I>ritlid«ft!8 Visiim^ the atory jof « Mmmi 
Clue^ Miid^ oAer absurd kgends, talM» awl 
iadeoeikt. impdatuveff. we inapeeted and 
ezp(Me4i( SMoe Ijt4hen to remarkrtfaat.Hieir 
are detaoBstrated (undaniably so) . t» be th« 
artificea of tiw Church for laromoiiiig ^ita 
aupreqiacyf and epalaving the Uind h^Maage 
of the pQo^e* A question may net lm<- 
probably be pul : Do nat the pseaent Romaa 
CathoUoi Kfjact tbeie ftntacie8» and widoed 
superstitions? we only answer it by quotinflp 
the woida of one of their own writers: 
Mr. Fcands Plowden, in his case sfested^: 
asserts, "jf any 9m i&yt, or pivtsnefs to. 
inrinuate, that modem Roman Catholics^ 
who hmoe been ik^ laU tifjtcU <f the bpimty 
of Parlkmma, differ in one iota Jran thdr, 
amuU/n, A# atAsr deceim$ kbo9iif,Qr wuket 
to dsceivB ofhmrti** We heartily believe 
1/ou, Mr. Flowden! I 

Before we condude Ais Article with Mr. 
Southe/s ** Recapitulation," we will present 
the reader with his exposure of the mystery 
of the Rosary — ana of the deceptions among, 
the Romanish hyper^iuUa, or uUira^wtion to 
the Virg^— Xhe Rosary was at the first 
introduced by St Dominici by the aid of 
miracles plotted for his purpose. Ityhowever, 
ceased to be in use when, in the year 1460, 
the Viigin aroeared to the, Blessed Alain de 
la. Roche, a Dominiofan Friar, belon^^ at 
that time to the congregation of HoUimd; 
she regarded him with a sweet and dove-like 
expression, and ashed him if he were not 
aware that the fonntof devotion which die. 
patriarchs and the brethren of this order 
had instituted and propagated, so greatly to. 
her pleasuve, and so pr^taUy fbr Christ- 
endom, had ftllen into neglect X By the 
Avo Jkforw,, it was, she said,. that this world 
had been renovated, HeU emptied, and 
Heaven replenished ; and by tlue Rosary, 
which was composed of Ave Marias, it was 
that in these latter times, the world must be 
reformed. She had chosen him as her 
dearest and most beloved servant, to proclaim 
this; and^ exhorted her bretiuren to proclaim 
it ; and' she promised .to approve their 
preaching by miraeles. With that, in proof 
of her fovor, she hnng round his n^ a 
Rosary, the string whereof was composed of 
her own- heavenly, hair ; and with a ring 
made of that same hlessedr hair^she eqMnised 
him, and she blessed him vdth her viigin lips,' 
aadshefedhimatherholybosom!!! Itiiank 
God,, that long conversanoe with, monastic 
writers has neiiber blunted my sense of such 
impieties, nor abated^ my ahhonence for tiie 
system of sndi imposture and wiakedness,- 
which has been raised aud supported by such 



means. But. those FhitostantB who vnA 
shudder white- they read^ (and •numy such 
I trust there are) wntt hioi» iaw iktimig^how 
fimdfui, It it thai those impietiet and frauds 
9hhUdi4eiqpeeedtothepeopUofChreaiBritaki 
and IntmuL at ihU ttmskV-f^Who wiU not 
ooncur with thfei — however abhorrent toxwi 
iraaderSi some. of the scenes we ooay have 
adduced here, we have, we conceive, done 
ifo. mose than our duty by. the exposition* 
Exposition should always aocompanycondem- 
nation, or the • former may be acQudged 
improbAle, and the latter uijust. 

Recapitulation :«-*•" I have shown (says 
Souihey).that. the Creed of Pope Flus IV. 
whereby, according -to your own stateBMnt^ 
BomamMtt €f this imd eoery^ other counUy ea» 
bound, comprehends an assent to all those 
intolerabk principles w]uch> the Papal Churcii 
has j^ndaimed, whenever it had no motive 
for concealing^ themy and has acted uponf 
wherever.it had the power;" have diown in 
what the Fapal law* conceming prohibited 
degrees, began, and in what Stey ended i 
tlut while religion and morals were the pre-' 
text, tile real object was first to obtain 
power of the Papal Churchy-and afterwardb 
money.-«I have put down the bootless boast 
of t your qteech ■ makers, that Englaiid is* 
indebted to the Romish Religion for-Magn» 
Charta ; and shown, that Charta vk» pro-' 
nouneed nuU and void b^ tke Pope, and- 
maintained in spite of hink I have glanced 
at tiie histoiyof the Popes in reference tothe 
pretensions advanced for and by them; and 
as you had claimed our approbation for 
them on the #€oie of their conduct towards- 
the Jews, I have given a faithful summary 
of that conduct. Lastiy, F have compared 
your statement of the Romish devotion' tO' 
the Viigin, with what is teug^t in your books 
of popular instruction, and in the practioe-ef 
your people : I have entered upon the history 
and mystery of the Rosary ; touched upon 
the rise and progress of the Hyperdulia ; 
and in so doing, have produced pr(>o& of 
idolatry, superstition, and imposture against 
the Papal Church." We lay down this book, 
with the conviction of Mr. Southey^s having 
done an essential service to the weal of his 
country, by summoning truth to combat 
against deception. No apology is necessary 
for the unusual length of this Reviews -a 
novel might hare toyed with the reoder'a 
imagination : but we- hoipe this stetement of 
Pi^pal focts will do something better than tins 
— ^make him, like ourselves, ardentiy thank 
God that He raised up a -Luther to reform ; 
and ardentiy hope He will still continue 
to preserve us from the innovations, the 
bigotry, and wiles of the Pope, and his 
idolatrous religion ! 
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dphoritmt, Opinumt, and R^laetunu of tke 
UsU Dr* Piar. 1 vol. royallSmo. pp« 192. 
Lond. Andrews, 1826. 

Dr. Samuel Parr -was a man of Johnsonian 
mind, but the public and the world have to 
regret that his woiks are not of such general 
and permanent interest, as to give him lasting 
celebrity as an author. ** He wasted," as 
was said of other persons by Dr. JcAinson, 
'* a barrel of gunpowder in squibs I" 

He was bom at Harrow Jan. 15, 1746-7. 
His father was, to use Dr. Parr's own 
words, ** an apothecary and surgeon at 
Harrow, a man of very robust and vigorous 
intellect" Hu family fiur several generations 
had been determined Jacobites, and Mr. 
Parr, the fitther of the Doctor, advanced 
nearly his whole property («£800,) in aid of 
the Pretender. The son was therefore brought 
up a strict Tory ; but his attachment to d^at 
political fiicdon was very early shaken, as he 
himself had said, by the perusal of Rapin, 
which his &ther gave him to read. The 
violent ultra-Whiggism, for which he was 
afterwards so distinguished^ seems to have 
been imbibed at Harrow Schopl, to which he 
was sent at Easter, 1752. Here he was 
contemporary with Mr. Halsted, Sir W. 
Jones, and Dr. Bennett, the late Bishop of 
Cloyne; an account of their school games 
and exerdses may be found in Lord Teign- 
mouth's life of Sir W. Jones. Parr became 
head-boy at Harrow in 1761, when he was 
not quite fourteen ; this early proficiency 
attracted great attention from Dr. Sumner, 
the head Master, who was always very much 
his friend. 

When he was between nine and ten years 
of age, he lost his mother, of whom he 
always spoke with great affection. His &ther 
married again shortly afterwards. 

Upon leaving Harrow School^ his &ther 
wished to educate him for the medical pro- 
fession, and "for two or three years," he 
says, ** I attended to his business ;" but the 
distinction he had already acquired, rendered 
him desirous of obtaining academical honors, 
and nothing would satisfy him but an Uni- 
versity education. His wishes in this respect 
were opposed, principally by his step-modier, 
who being feaifril of the esqpense, influenced, 
his father to object to his being entered at 
College, except as a Sbar. Parr's inde- 
pendent spirit could not stoop to appear 
amongst his old Harrow friends in an inferior 
situation : he had borne himself amongst 
them with such pride as became tlie best 
scholar in the sdiool— the richest and the 
noblest had felt honored by considering them- 
selves his equals, and he refused to place 
himself in any situation in which they might 
look down upon him as their inferior. His 



hope of College education was thtis fruatrated 
for a time ; but the pride or the kindness of 
his ftither induced him shortly afterwards to 
advance a small sum of money,* with whi<^ 
the young and ardent student immediately 
repaired to Cambridge—entered himself of 
Emanud College, and placed his fimd in the 
hands of his finend Bennett, who had reached 
Cambridge before him. How long he re- 
mained at Cambridge does not i^pear : ills 
stock of money was soon exhausted, and 
with an aching heart he determined, rather 
than involve Mmself in debt, to quit tiie 
place in which his poverty would no longer 
permit him to reside. " I looked back," he 
says, ** with mingled feelings of regret and 
hun^liation to advantages of which I could 
no longer partake, and honors to which I 
could no longer aspire." 
- In 1767, Dr. Sumner, whom he styles '* bis 
beloved instructor, guide, and friend," in^ted 
him to Harrow School as his first assistant, 
and for four years he filled that situation with 
great credit Dr. Sumner treated him with 
distinguished ftivor; after school bed-lime, 
it is said that he and Parr were accustomed 
to g^ve themselves up to literary and theo- 
logical discussions — a practice which greatly 
contributed to the formation of those opinions, 
for a stedfast adherence to which Parr was 
afterwards distinguished. At Christmas, 1769, 
he was ordained to the Curacies of Wilsdon 
and Kingsbury, in Middlesex ; which he re- 
signed at Easter, 1770. In that year Dr. 
Sumner died, and Parr became candidate -for 
the vacant Mastership of Harrow; and in 
expectation of success, was created, early in 
1771, M. A. per UUra$r$gia$, The election 
fell upon Dr. Heath; upon which, Parr 
opened a school at Stanmore, and was imme- 
diately joined by forty-four of the Harrow 
boys. The conduct of his school rendered 
it necessary that he should marry ; and he, 
in consequence, allied himself to Jane, 
daughter of Zechariah Massengale, Esq. of 
Carleton, in the County of York. The- 
union was not happy — ^it was a match of 
convenience on both sides, and was as fortu- 
nate as such matdies usually are, and per- 
haps deserve to be. Her bad temper, and 
the mahner in which she ridiculed his pecu- 
liarities, drove him from home, and were 
perhaps the reasons why the worid has re- 
ceived, so little benefit fi!V>m all his vast 
learning. Person used to say, that " Parr 
would have been a great man, but for three 
things — his trade, his wife, and his politics' I'* 
Amongst the persons educated by him* at 
Stanmore, were Headley, Beloe, Dr. Maltby, 
and several other very eminent men. His 
establishment, however, was not successful; 
the labour was most oppressive^-the profits 
inconsiderable, and he therefore relinquished 
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it at the end of Ave years, and accepted 
the Head Mastership of Colchester School, 
whither many of his Stanmore tcholara 
followed hhn. In 1777, he was ordained 
priest to the Curacy of Trinity and the 
Highe in Colchester. In 1778, he obtuned* 
the Mastership of Norwich School, and held 
two Curades in that dty. In 1780, he was 
preferred to the Rectory of Asterby, in 
Lincolnshire, which he held until he removed, 
in 1783, to Hatton, in Warwickshire, the 
perpetual Curacy of which was presented to 
him by Lady Trafibrd, whose son he had 
educated. IVevious to diis, however, in die 
year 1781, he was admitted to the degree <^ 
L.L.D. at Cambridge. Upon his removal 
to Hatton, he gave up public tuition, but 
still employed himself in educating a few 
pupils, chiefly the sons of his friends. He 
continued to reside at Hatton during die 
remainder of his life, and declined many 
ecclesiastical preferments, which, had he 
accepted them, would have rendered his 
^ removal from that fiivorite place imperative. 
In 1783, Bishop Lowth collated him to the 
prebend of Wenlock Bams, in the CatiiednJ 
of St Paul. In 1790, he exchanged the 
Curacy of Hatton, fbr the Rectory of Wad- 
denhoe, in Northamptonshire ; and in 180f , 
Sir Francis Burdett presented him to the 
Rectory of Graffham, in Huntingdonshire; 
but amidst all these changes, he continued: 
to reside at lus admired Hatton, and until a 
littie while before his death performed the 
duties of the Church there. 

In 1807, he was on the point of obtumng^ 
a Bishoprick : had the Whig party, of which 
he was throughout life a strenuous — we may 
say a violent, supporter, continued in power 
a fortnight longer, he would have been 
Bishop of Gloucester. Every thing was 
settied, even his &mily arrangements, when 
a sudden turn of Fortune's wheel removed 
the mitre from hhn for ever. 

In 1810, his first wife died. He had three 
daughters : one died in infancy ; the youngest 
died in 1805, unmarried, and was buried 
at Hatton ; the oldest was married in 1797 
to John, the eldest son of Colonel Wynne, 
of planwydd, near Denbigh, and died at 
Hatton in 1810. Two daughters of tiiis 
lady are now living; one of them is married 
to the Rev. John Lynes, of Elmley Lovett, 
in the County of Worcester, one of Dr. 
Parr's executors. 

In 1316, Dr. Parr married his second 
wife, Mary, the sister of " Mr. Eyre, of 
Coventry, who survives him. 

Dr. Parr's last illness was protracted fbr 
about two months; but until within about a 
fortnight previous to his dissolution, his 
recovery was considered far from improbable. 
His death occurred on the 6th of March, 



1835, having completed his seventy^eighth 
year on the S6th of January in that year. 
His cemains were interred in the Ghureh 
of Hatton. 

Dr. Parr's name standa conspicuous fee era- 
ditioiiy hospitality, and extraordinary powers 
of reasoning. His oonsersatkuial talents 
have been ruely equalled, and perhapanever 
surpassed; but his ardent pc^tical feeUngs 
tinged his whole cfaaiaoter, and interfhred, as 
some people thought, with the perfonnanoa 
of duties, and the propagation of peculiar 
opinions in matters whidi ought to be fer-^ 
very ftr, removed from any tempoaury bias. 
Of his eccentricities, if such existed, we 
feriiear to speak— those who knew him best, 
describe him as a worthy and excellent man^ 
Dr. Butier, of Shrewsbury, portrayed him 
thus in a aeimon, preacbed> ** in obedience 
to his commands,'' at his fimeraL " He was 
gifted by nature with a most powerfiil and 
capadous intellect, which he cultivated by 
early and diligent application. Hia memory 
was ahnost mvaculous, and the stores which 
he could pour forth from it on every subject 
of literature, were perfectiy inexhaustible. 
In abstruse and metaphysical inquiries, he 
had no superior. The quickness of his per- 
ception, led his mind to remote and occult 
causes, and their consequences; and the . 
soundness of his judgment^ enabled him to 
discrintinate between trath and etror, between 
hypothesis and feet. Deeply versed in tiie 
writings of the ancient philosophers, and 
especially in those of the AcadeauB and 
Peripatetic schools, and ultimately conversant 
also with all the eminent writers on moral 
and metaphysical subjects in modem times, 
he could pierce into the most secret recesses 
of the human mind, and trace its passions 
and its habits, its virtues and its vices, to the 
very source from whence tiiey sprtngi. 

** He combined in himself a rare and 
happy union of qualities tiiat are seldom 
compatible with each other ; quick perception 
and sound judgment, retentive memory and 
vivid imagination, unwearied assiduity and 
accurate research. 

'* Thus pre-emhient himself in learning, 
he was most liberal in communicating it, and 
in sewing the seeds and fostering tiie growth 
of it by his advice, by his interest, and very 
largely and frequently by his pecuniary 
assistance, to all scholars who stood in need 
of it ; and especiieUly to his brethren in the 
Church, and to young men of promising, 
talents, whose means were inadequate to 
their support at the Universities. 

** In politics, his ardent love of freedom, 
his hatred of oppression, and bis invincible 
spirit, joined to the most disinterested and 
incorruptible integrity, and the most resohite 
independence, even in the days of poverty 
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and privatum, made him always a prominent 
and conspicuous character." 

The works of Dr. Parr consist chiefly of 
sermons and political publications, and the 
book named at the head of this article is, 
as it purfwrts to be, a selection of " Apho- 
risms, Opinions, and Reflections," extnucted 
from his printed works, by << E. B. H." 
There is pieflzed a very tHglU " Sketdi of 
his Life." Dr. Parr is a man whose talents 
'and whose character deserve that the events 
oi his VtSd should be recorded by some pen, 
whose productions will endure — we have 
been given to understand that such will be 
the case — if written in a fidr and Uberal 
manner, there can be no question but that it 
will be sucoessfiiL 

The following extracts are faur specimens 
of the bold, vigorous, and manly styl^in 
which Dr. Parr vrrote. The present selection, 
we are bound to say, has been made with 
judgment and propriety. 

<' Benneltnee, — And thus we may ask, if 
tbe elements which give life and vigor tp the 
moral world should be dissolved, — if the 
mother could foiget the child that * hanged 
from her breasts^' — if the friend*' with whom 
we took sweet counsel together' should 
forsake u» when we are compelled to beg 
our daily bread : if they to whose succour we 
ran on the first sight of their distress^ and 
poured > ' wine and oil into thdr bleeding 
wounds,' should ponder ere they stretdi 
forth their hands to rescue us from wretched- 
ness, and pause, lest peradventure some 
oUier human being might be found a 
little mora virtuous, and a little mwe 
misenible than ourselves : if the tears of the 
widow and the cries of the orphan should be 
disregarded till their conduct had passed the 
ordeal of some rigid principle, or it may be 
too, of some untowaid prgudice, in those 
before whom they lie prostrate ; if they who 
have trodden Uie same soil with ourselves, 
spoken the same language, followed the same 
customs, enjoyed the same rights, obeyed 
the same laws, bowed before the same altar, 
should be no more endeared to us than other 
men, whose kindness we have nei;er ex- 
perienced, whose faces we have never seen, 
whose voices we have never heard ; if all 
these things were done under the pretence 
of some obligation, which stem, inflexible 
justice lays upon us, to be extreme in ihark- 
ing what is done amiss, and to weigh every 
action of man, every motive to act, every 
consequence of acting, in the balance which 
every individual must set up within his own 
bosom, for adjusting in every case the direct 
and efficacious means to promote the general 
good,— -what would become of society, wliich 
parental affection, which friendship, which 



gratitude, which compassion, which patriotism, 
do now uphold ? how changed would be the 
scenes around us ! how blunted the edge of 
all our finer affections ! how scanty the sum 
of our happiness ! how multiplied and em- 
bittered the sources of our woe! — Spital 
olsmiofi, p. 8. 

" Edueatwtt,' —The opportunities of train- 
ii^ up the poor in the &ar of the Lord, are 
very favwable. They are not entangled in 
that pemidous scepticism which explains 
away the evidences of Christianity, and tlie 
obligations of virtue. They are not deluded 
by that wanton and licentious sophistry which 
draws a lustre around pro&neness from the 
plea of frishion, and which measures the right 
to be vicious by the impunity, which, amidst 
the blandishments of opulence, and the privi- 
leges of power, vice too often enjoys. Their 
minds are neither relaxed by luxury, nor 
pampered by pride. They do not affect a 
haughty and impious independence, upon the 
power or the bounty of Heaven. In the 
counsels of tiieir own wisdom, or the strength 
of their own arm, they dare not confide. 
Pinched as they are by want, buffeted by 
afih)nts, or pining in sidiness and in sorrow, 
they gladly flee for shelter to a Master who 
can protect, and to a friend who toiU not 
desert them. That Friend, and that Master, 
is the God whom we teach them to fear, 
to love, and obey. — Dtscourte on Education, 
p. 39." 

" Patriotism, — In regard to the greater part 
of mankind — to men who neither pant for ex- 
tendve power, nor shine in public opinion, 
the love of our country may be traced up, 
not to the blind prejudices of education, not 
to the sordid desire of gain, not to the insa- 
tiable thirst of glory, not to a savage appetite 
for devastation; but to other and better 
motives : — to the remembrance of 'scenes 
where we have passed the delightful seasons 
of boyhood and of youth ; — to sympathy 
with the complicated interests of parents, 
children, and kindred; — to joy for the 
safety, or for the prosperity, of those who 
have lightened our own sorrows, or promoted 
our own success ; — to the pleasing recollection 
of the hours we have spent In learned or in 
cheerful society ; — to respect for the laws by 
which our liberty, our prosperity, and our 
lives have been protected ; — to reverence for 
that mode of religion which we believe to be 
most warranted by the law of God ; — to the 
rapid communication of passion over related 
objects brought into a group ; — to the mecha- 
nical and potent influence of numbers upon 
our imaginations; and to the frtdlity witli 
which they pass from ourselves and our 
countrymen, to a near, and even a remote, 
posterity,— '*Spital Sermon, p. 59. 
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DOMESTIC AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

DOMESTIC. 

His Mtyesty is about to visit Ramsgate, where a house has been taken for him on the 
East Cliff. Alas ! poor Brighton I Some of the soi-disant wits have nick-named it *' The 
Deserted Village." 

A dreadful schism has arisen amongst the members of " The British and Foreign Bible. 
Society." Many of the branch societies have separated from the parent stock, and the 
religious public is greatly agitated upon the subject. A meeting of the Society was held a 
Ijsw days since, at which a Mr. Williams was desirous of shewing the members how iniquitous 
the society had become. They refused to hear him, although be offered them half-a-crown 
for every minute they allowed him to speak. The charge against the society is, that they 
drculate the Apocrypha as well as the Bible. Might not Mr. Williams' plan of paying for 
the right of easing a troubled conscience, be adopted elsewhere to advantage ? Suppose it 
were introduced into St. Stephen's i Hume, Brougham, &c. would be really useful men in 
that case ; their long-winded orations would form a profitable branch of revenue, and by 
lessening the burthen of taxation, they would do some good at any event We advise the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to bear it in mind. 

The two Patent Theatres have recommenced their career — Drury Lane on the 23rd of 
September, and Covent Garden on the 35th. There are several country performers engaged 
at Drury Lane, and the White Lady who has been so popular at Paris, is to be produced 
early in the seasom — At Covent Garden we hear oi nothing new. 

Sir J. S. Copley has been created Master of the Rolls ; and it is said will be made a 
Peer, in order to enable him to sit Iq the House of Lords upon Appeal Cases alternately with 
the Chancell<nr. Sir C. Wetherell, the Solicitor-General, is the new Attorney-General ; and 
Mr. Tindal is considered Ukely to be Solicitor-GeneraL 

Parliament is to meet on the 12th of November. The only reason for its meeting so 
early, is to afford time to obtadn an indemnity for Mimsters for opening the ports ; . and to 
elect, a Speaker, and go through the usual business of disputed returns, &c. which always 
occupy considerable time on the sitting of a new Parliament. The state of the country, we 
are happy to learn, is gradually improvii^, and does not fUmish any reason for the early 
meeting of Parliament. 

LITERARY. 

L. E. L. is about to publish a poem to be called ** The Golden Violet" 

Archdeacon Coxe is in the press with a History of the Administration of the lUght 
Honorable Henry Pelham, with Private Correspondence, from 1743 to 1754. 

The Life of Buonaparte, by the Author of Waverley, which was announced some time 
ago in such a serio-comic manner, that the world was in doubt whether it was not altogether 
a hoax, is, we understand, in a Mr way for publication. Some of those who pretend to be 
very much in the secret, say that it abounds in passages of surpassing eloquence. We hope 
so : tile Author of Waverley must have degenerated, if he could not write eloquenUy upon 
such a subject. 

Moore, the world says, is employed upon a Life of his friend Lord Byron. Without 
doubt, when complete, it will be a higlily interesting publication : let us hope he will not 
keep the world so long in suspense as he did with his LUe of Sheridan* 
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BIRTHS. 

Aug. 22 ; at her residence in South Audley-street, the Marchioness de Palmella of a 
daughter. 24 ; Mrs. William Fox, of Russell-square, of a daughter. 25 ; Mrs. Lawrence 
Marshall, of Upper Clapton, of a son. 27 ; Mrs. Gowler Bridge, of Mecklenburgh-square, 
of a son. 31 ; ^t Thurlow Cottage, Wandsworth-road, Mrs. Joseph Blades of twins. 

Sept 1 ; Mrs. Frances Henry Echalaz of a daughter. 4 ; at East Moulsey, the lady 
of Lieut-Col. Ross of a son. 6 ; in Euston-place, Mrs. W. Abbot of a daughter. 7 ; at 
Clapton, the lady of Philip Cazenove of a daughter. 9 ; at Tooting, Mrs. Ford Barclay of 
a son. 11 ; at Upper Belmont- place, Vauxhall, Mrs. Thomas Sandys of a daughter ; at 
Chelsea, the lady of the Rev. Peter Felix of a daughter ; the lady of Henry Stafford 
Northcote, Esq. M.P. of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Aug. 19 ; at St Peter's, Tiverton, Samuel Amory, Esq. of Throckmorton-street, London, 
to Anne, second daughter of John Heathcoat, Esq. of Tiverton. 20 ; at St Martin-in-the- 
Fields, Mr. W. Meller, of Beaufort-terrace, King*s-road, to Miss Hollins, of Great Pulteney- 
street ; and Mr. J, Aveling, of Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, to Miss Charlotte Mellec, of 
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Pftnton-street, HaymarkeU 21 ; at Yeovil, Mijor Milles, 14th Light Dngoons, to Elizabeth, 
youngest daughter of the late William Hasbin, Esq. of Newton House. S3 ; at Stoke 
Damarel, Devonshire, the Rev. John Bnggs, Chaplain of His BCajesty's ship, " Windsor 
Caatle/' to Blbsabeth, only daughter of Mr. Joseph Potta, of Devonport^ 94 ;. aft Marylebone 
Church, Joseph William Thnipp> of Upper Btaok-atreet, Orosveaor-squane, to Louisa, eldest 
daughter of Thomas John Burgoyne, Esq. of Edward- street, Portman-squaw ; at Heston, 
Ralph Allan Frogley, Esq. of Hounslow, toBfhry Hiarriet Georgiana, onl^ ^bnighfter of the 
Rev. John Neville Freeman, of Hayes, MiddleBex. 26; at St Luke's Church, Mr. L. Amy, 
of Antwerp, to Miss Henriette Kuerpenning, youngest dkughter of Mr. B. Kue^nning, of 
Windsor-tertace, City-road; at Antwerp, Mm J. de Rochepie^Larpent, Esq. His Britannic 
Mi^esty's Consul, to Georgiaila Fnneet, daughter of FVedlerick Reeves, Esq. of Bast Sheen, 
Surrey. 

Sept. 1; at AllhaUows, LondoB>wril, Mr« Jiames Smith, of Cboper's Hall, Basiagfaall- 
street, to Harriet Sophia, daughter of Mr. Richard Webb Jupp, of Carpenter's Hall, London- 
wall. 4 ; at Old Swinfbrd Church, by tiie Rev. Henry Hickman^ Thomas Price, jun., Esq. 
of Wobum-pl^ce, to Miss Anna Maria Hiekman, of Old Swinfordw 5 ; at St. Werburgh's, 
Derby, Ambrose Moore, Esq., of IfUk-street, London, to Harriet, eldest daughter of Francis 
Fox, Esq., l^.D., of Derby ; at Welton, Yoricshire, Charies Lever, Esq. of Gray's-inn, to 
Rebecca, third daughter of the late James Lowthrop, Esq. of the former plaee. 9 ; at 
St Saviour's, Southwark, William Lemon Dunlap, Esq., to Mary Ann MiUigan, eldest daughter 
of George Guilt, Esq^, of Southwark ; at St John's, Devices, Mr. Joseph Whatley, Solidtor, 
Reading, to Elisabeth, only daughter of Mr. Wm. Biggs, of Devizes. 12 ; at St Geoige's, 
Hanover-square, Lord Suffield, to Emily Harriet, youngest daughter of Evelyn Shirley, Esq. of 
Eatington-park, Warwickshire ; at Marylebone Church, Colonel Latour, CB^ and Knight of the 
Goelphic Chrder, to Ann Cameron Barclay, eldest daughter of John Idnes^ Esq. of Cowil, N. B. 
15 ; Francis H. Ramage, M.D. of Ely-place, to Mzabeth, yonngest daughter of the kte 
Joseph Bell, Esq. of Chobham. Surrey. 19 ; at Stamington Church, Northumberltod, Adam 
Burn, Esq. of Bath-terrace, Kennington, to Elizabeth Mary, eldest daughter of the late 
George Hall, Esq, of Stamington Vale. 20 ; at Ewell, Surrey, Mr. J. Waghom, of E. L H., 
to Miss Slee, of Nenville, in Normandy; t 

DEATiM-. 

Aug. 15 ; at Staines, Peter Verbeke, Esq. late of Demetara, aged 58. 17 ; in his T^odf 
year, Mr. William Alder, of Esher. 18 ; Mary, wife of L. B. Holtinshead, E^q. of Stanwell, 
and Hollinshead Hall, Lancashire; John Lister, Esq. of Heme-hill. 20; Mr. Robert 
Duffleld, of Duke>street, Portland-place, aged 63. 21 ; Elisabeth, relict of the late General 
Sir lliomas Blomefield, Bsut. in the Slst year of her age. 22 ; at Tottenham, Mrs. £. D. 
Curtoys, in her 74th year. 28 ; Mr. John Lee Sprague, of Cedl>street, Strand, aged 62. 
31 ; Lieut-Col. Archibald Ross, at East Moidsey ; at Fletching, Spencer Maryon WHson, 
Esq. aged 22. 

Sept 2 ; Mary Townes. 3 ; daughter of Mr. Samuel Turner, Haymerket 4 ; at 
CTaydon House, Bucks, General' Sir Harry Calvert, Bart, G.Q.B., and Lieutenant Governor 
of Chelsea College. At Dover, of an internal inflammation, Robert Lord Gifford, Master of 
the Rolls, aged 47. His lordship was bom at Exeter, and articled to an attorney diere. His 
brother, a grocer iH that town, defrayed the expense of his studying for Uie bar, and 
afterwards kept him there for several years, until his increasing talents and practice drew 
upon him the attention of the late Lord EUenborough and Sir Vicary Gibbs. He successively 
rose through the offices of Solicitor and Attorney-general, and on the resignation of Sir 
Thomas Plumer, was appointed Master of the Rolls. He was also created a peer by the title 
of Baron Gifford, and appointed to sit in 4he House of Lords alternately with the Lord 
ChanceEor for the purpose of hearing appeals. -His lordship was esteemed an able lawyer, 
and in prii^te life was an amiable man. 6 ; at Lee, in Kent, in her 83Ed year, Mrs. Mary 
Ann Moriand,. relict of the late William Morland, Esq. of Pall Mall, M J^. for Taunton, 7 ; 
at the Palace, Lichfidd, in his 76th year. Sir Charles Oakeley, Bart, D.C.L., fomierly 
Governor of Madras. 8 ; William FvankHn, Esq., of Lincoln's Inn, at Hampstead. 10 ; 
aged 63, Mts. Pearson, relict of tiie late John Pearson, Esq,, of Golden-square. 12 ; Alicia, 
wi^e of Edward Aaketett Jones» Esq., ,of St John's Wood-road, Regent's Park. 13 ; 
Catharine, wife of John Stspletoo, Esq., Thorpe Lee, Surrey, late Secretary to the Barrack 
Department; Mr. Samuel Robinson, of Fencburch-street, in his40tb yesr. 15; inhis52iid 
year, Joseph Jones Reynolds, Esq., o( Wood-street, Cheapside,. and Folly House, Coventry. 
18 i at Eltham, Mrs. Harness, refict of Dr. Harness, late of Abbott's Langley. 19 ; in 
Gower-squave, Dowager Lady Biggs Miller, widow Sir John Riggs Miller, Bart, and 
formerly Lady Davenport, relict of the late Sir Thomas Davenport, one of his Majesty's 
Seijeanis at Law. .^ 
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